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FOREWORD 

THIS  IS  THE  last  volume  in  the  series  of  my  Presidential  Papers. 
It  covers  eight  months  of  a  momentous  and  troubled  year  during 
which  we  were  able  to  make  some  significant  progress  towards 
maintaining  peace  abroad,  and  towards  building  a  new  peacetime 
prosperity  at  home. 

During  nineteen  seventy-four,  the  problems  of  energy  and  the 
economy  were  foremost  among  the  A_dminist ration's  domestic 
policy  concerns  and  plans.  This  was  only  America's  second  year 
of  peace  after  a  decade  of  war  and  half  a  dozen  years  of  a  super- 
heated wartime  economy. 

The  effects  of  the  oil  embargo  of  1973  were  still  being  felt,  and 
we  had  to  mobilize  the  American  people  behind  the  goal  of  energy 
self-sufficiency.  At  the  same  time,  we  sought  to  ease  the  problem 
by  resolving  the  tensions  and  misunderstandings  which  strained 
our  relations  with  the  oil-producing  countries  abroad. 

During  this  year  the  few  remaining  economic  controls  which 
had  been  imposed  in  1971  were  finally  removed. 

Our  continuing  concern  about  the  quality  of  peacetime  life  in 
America  can  be  seen  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Con- 
gress and  in  legislative  proposals  for  a  national  health  insurance 
plan,  for  veterans'  benefits,  for  the  Legacy  of  Parks  program,  for 
mass  transportation,  manpower  training,  campaign  reform,  and 
for  quality  education,  which  were  made  during  the  year. 

Because  of  a  resolute  and  even-handed  diplomacy  we  were  able 
to  play  a  central  role  in  easing  the  heated  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
The  documents  from  the  midsummer  trip  to  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Jordan,  and  Israel,  represent  a  significant  first  step  in 
improving  decades  of  strained  U.S. -Arab  relations.  The  second 
Soviet  Summit,  at  the  end  of  June,  also  moved  us  closer  to  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  whole  range  of  issues  concerning  our  two 
nations. 


Foreword 

All  the  events  of  this  year  were  played  against  the  ever-darken- 
ing background  of  Watergate.  As  these  documents  show,  its  pres- 
ence grew  as  the  year  unfolded.  Effective  leadership  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  a  great  people  and  a  great  nation,  and  by  August  it  was 
clear  that  whatever  its  eventual  outcome,  a  protracted  trial  of  the 
President  in  the  Senate  would  deprive  America  of  the  leadership 
it  needed.  It  was  also  clear  that  my  own  political  base  in  Congress  * 
had  become  too  weak  to  accomplish  the  important  things  that 
needed  to  be  done  in  America  and  in  the  world  during  the  remain- 
ing two  years  of  my  Administration.  Therefore,  on  August  gth,  in 
the  second  year  of  my  second  term,  I  resigned  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  first  Inaugural  Address,  I  described  the  goals  that  I 
would  set  for  my  Presidency.  Through  courage  and  steadfastness, 
I  said,  we  could  make  possible  a  generation  of  peace  for  men  and 
women  all  around  the  world.  Through  determination  and  dedica- 
tion, I  said,  we  could  effect  a  new  and  meaningful  rebirth  of  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  government  at  every  level  in  this  country. 

Although  my  Presidency  ended  before  its  full  term,  I  believe 
that  the  record  of  these  years  from  1969- 19 74  shows  that  these 
great  goals  were  not  impossible  dreams.  During  these  years  we 
made  real  progress — sometimes  slow  but  always  sure — towards 
achieving  them. 

Working  together,  I  know,  Americans  can  still  make  these  goals 
realities. 
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PREFACE 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  most  of  the  pubUc  messages 
and  statements  of  the  37th  President  of  the  United  States  that 
were  released  by  the  White  House  in  1974.  Similar  volumes  are 
available  covering  the  Administrations  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

The  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  Until  then 
there  had  been  no  systematic  publication  of  Presidential  papers. 
An  extensive  compilation  of  the  messages  and  papers  of  the 
Presidents,  covering  the  period  1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by 
James  D.  Richardson  and  published  under  Congressional  author- 
ity between  1896  and  1899.  Since  then  various  private  compilations 
have  been  issued,  but  there  was  no  uniform  publication  compara- 
ble to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  Many  Presidential  papers  could  be  found  only 
in  mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported  in  the 
press.  The  National  Historical  Publications  Commission  therefore 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official  series  in  which 
Presidential  writings  and  utterances  of  a  public  nature  could  be 
made  promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 
issued  under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C. 
1506).  The  Conmiittee's  regulations,  establishing  the  series  and 
providing  for  the  coverage  of  prior  years,  are  reprinted  as 
Appendix  F. 

CONTENT  AND    ARRANGEMENT 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  Presidential  materials  issued 
during  the  period  as  White  House  releases  and  on  transcripts  of 
news  conferences.  Original  source  materials,  where  available, 
including  tape  recordings,  have  been  used  to  protect  against  errors 
in  transcription. 
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Preface 

The  dates  shown  at  the  end  of  item  headings  are  White  House 
release  dates.  In  instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs 
from  the  release  date,  that  fact  is  shown  in  the  note  immediately 
following  the  item.  Textnotes,  footnotes,  and  cross  references  have 
been  supplied  where  needed  for  purposes  of  clarity. 

Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C., 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Similarly,  statements,  messages,  and 
letters  were  released  at  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  All  times  shown  are  local  time. 

Items  published  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  chronological 
order,  rather  than  being  grouped  in  classes.  Most  needs  for  a 
classified  arrangement  are  met  by  the  subject  index.  For  example, 
a  reader  interested  in  veto  messages  sent  to  Congress  during  1974 
will  find  them  listed  in  the  index  under  the  heading  "Veto  mes- 
sages and  memorandums  of  disapproval." 

Appendixes  A  through  E  have  been  provided  to  deal  with 
special  categories  of  Presidential  issuances  and  actions,  as  noted 
below. 

White  House  releases  not  included  as  items  in  this  volume  and 
not  appearing  in  later  appendixes  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

Items  of  general  interest  announced  by  the  White  House  dur- 
ing 1974  ^^d  not  noted  elsewhere  in  the  volume  are  listed  in 
Appendix  B. 

Though  not  all  proclamations.  Executive  orders,  and  similar 
documents  required  by  law  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  were  issued  as  White  House 
releases  during  1974,  ^  complete  listing  of  these  documents  by 
number  and/or  subject  appears  in  Appendix  C. 

Posthumous  awards  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  dur- 
ing 1 974  are  Hsted  in  Appendix  D. 

The  President  is  required  by  statute  to  transmit  numerous 
reports  to  the  Congress.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  are  listed  in  Appendix  E. 

This  series  is  under  the  direction  of  Fred  J.  Emery,  Director,  and 
Ernest  J.  Galdi,  Deputy  Director,  of  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Register.  Editors  of  the  present  volume  were  Faye  Q.  Rosser, 
Kenneth  R.  Payne,  and  Carol  L.  Minor,  assisted  by  other  members 
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of  the  Presidential  Documents  Division.  The  Government  Print- 
ing Office  developed  the  typography  and  design  of  the  volume. 

James  B.  Rhoads 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 
Arthur  F.  Sampson 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
October  1975 
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I     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Representative 
Charles  M.  Teague  of  Cahfornia.     January  i. 


1974 


THE  death  of  Charles  Teague  represents 
a  significant  loss  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  his  heme  State  of  California,  and 
to  the  Nation  he  served  so  long  and  so 
well.  He  will  be  remembered  most  espe- 
cially for  his  interest  in  American  agricul- 
ture and  for  his  many  years  of  devoted 
service  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  were  deeply 


saddened  to  hear  of  his  passing,  and  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 

NOTE :  Representative  Teague,  64,  died  in  Santa 
Paula,  Calif.  He  was  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  President  telephoned  Representative 
Teague's  son,  Mayor  Alan  Teague  of  Santa 
Paula,  to  express  his  condolences. 

The  statement  was  issued  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 


2     Statement  on  Signing  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973-     January  2,  1974 


AS  ONE  of  my  first  acts  of  this  new  year, 
I  am  pleased  to  sign  into  law  H.R.  9142, 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  I  believe  this  bill  can  mark  an  im- 
portant turning  point  in  the  history  of 
America's  railroad  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  establish 
special  procedures  for  restructuring  the 
rail  system  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
regions.  There  are  today  seven  large  rail- 
roads in  these  regions  which  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Some  of  those  railroads,  including 
the  huge  Penn  Central,  are  threatened 
with  court-ordered  liquidation  and  cessa- 
tion of  operations.  This  act  was  necessary 
because  existing  laws  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  railroads  are  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  task  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
way  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  rail  industry  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  faces  unusual  difficulties  because 
it  has  not  been  able  to  adapt  its  opera- 
tional patterns,  most  of  which  were  laid 
out  50  or  more  years  ago,  to  today's  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  act  provides  spe- 
cial procedures  for  planning  and  financ- 


ing a  consolidated  new  rail  system,  for 
abandoning  totally  unnecessary  service, 
and  for  providing  court  review  of  the  im- 
pact that  the  transfer  of  rail  properties 
would  have  on  the  creditors  of  the  estates 
of  bankrupt  railroads.  By  combining  these 
complex  steps  into  a  single  program,  the 
act  clears  the  way  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  without  upsetting  the  regional 
rail  transportation  service  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  economy  of  all  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  these  procedural  steps, 
the  act  authorizes  the  issuance  of  up  to 
$1.5  billion  in  federally  guaranteed  o-bli- 
gations  and  authorizes  more  than  $500 
million  in  direct  Federal  payments  that 
can  be  used  for  interim  cash  assistance  to 
the  bankrupt  railroads,  for  protection  of 
displaced  rail  employees,  and  for  interim 
local  rail  service  subsidies  to  ease  the 
impact  of  the  restructuring  process.  While 
some  of  these  expenditures  are  higher 
than  I  believe  they  should  be,  I  feel  that 
overall  the  act  strikes  a  responsible  bal- 
ance between  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
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and  the  gains  to  the  Nation  that  will  flow 
from  a  healthier  private-sector  rail  freight 
system. 

When  I  signed  legislation  last  Novem- 
ber authorizing  additional  funds  for  rail 
passenger  service^  I  stated  my  position 
that  ".  .  .  Federal  action  to  shore  up  the 
financial  condition  of  our  major  Northeast 
and  Midwest  railroad  freight  lines  must 
take  the  form  of  a  private  solution  that 
would  impose  only  a  minimal  and  finite 
financial  burden  on  the  taxpayer."  ^  I 
have  concluded  that  this  act  meets  these 
criteria.  While  there  are  some  trouble- 
some aspects  of  the  legislation,  the  act 
represents  an  appropriate  legislative 
compromise. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Congress  for 
passing  such  responsible  legislation  and 
for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which 
it  approached  the  long  and,  at  times, 
tedious  development  of  this  very  complex 
bill.  In  particular,  the  Senate  and  House 
Commerce  Committees  have  devoted  long 
hours  of  work  to  this  task,  with  members 
from  all  regions  of  the  country  treating 
this  legislation  as  an  important  national 
issue  and  not  simply  as  a  Northeast 
problem. 


^  See  1973  volume,  Item  320. 


I  look  now  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Brinegar,  who  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  this  bill,  to 
ensure  that  this  legislation  is  implemented 
quickly  and  effectively.  While  this  task 
will  be  difficult  and  will  require  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  all  concerned,  I  am 
confident  that  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  can  and  will 
make  this  legislation  work  effectively. 

In  the  years  ahead,  with  the  added 
pressures  brought  on  by  the  energy  crisis, 
we  must  press  hard  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  our  entire  nationwide  rail 
freight  system.  This  effort  will  require 
fundamental  changes  in  the  regulatory 
environment  and  stepped-up  capital  im- 
provement and  modernization  programs. 
To  address  these  issues,  I  plan  to  send 
additional  rail  legislation  to  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future,  legislation  which  will 
deserve  the  same  careful  attention  and 
close  cooperation  which  were  devoted  to 
H.R.  9142. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  9142  is  Public  Law 
93-236  (87  Stat.  985). 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Glemente, 
Calif. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing 
on  the  act  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Claude  S.  Brinegar. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Emergency  Highway  Energy 
Conservation  Act.     January  2,   1974 


I  AM  pleased  to  sign  into  law  H.R.  1 1372, 
an  act  aimed  principally  at  helping  to 
reduce  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  consump- 
tion during  the  energy  crisis. 

This  legislation  will  encourage  State 
governments  to  establish  maximum  speed 
limits  on  their  highways  of  55  miles  per 
hour.  The  continued  receipt  of  Federal 


highway  trust  funds  by  the  various  States 
will  be  conditioned  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  these  speed  limits. 

I  have  been  gratified  and  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  States  which  have 
already  voluntarily  reduced  their  speed 
limits  in  accordance  with  my  request.  I 
have  also  been  pleased  by  the  response 
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of  so  many  Americans  to  my  request  that 
they  slow  down  on  the  highways  even 
when  the  speed  Hmits  have  not  officially 
been  lowered.  Estimates  indicate  that  we 
can  save  nearly  200,000  barrels  of  fuel  a 
day  by  observing  a  national  limit  of  55 
miles  per  hour. 

This  bill  also  will  permit  the  use  of 
highway  funds  to  support  the  cost  of  car- 
pool  demonstration  projects,  which  can 
do  so  much  to  reduce  the  number  of 
automobiles  being  inefficiently  used  on 
congested  urban  highways.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  studying  meth- 
ods to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  car- 
pooling,  and  this  legislation  will  require 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  this  matter  by 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

These  steps  are  just  two  of  many  that 
can  and  will  be  taken  to  help  us  through 
this  period  of  acute  energy  shortages. 

With  the  attitude  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  concern  expressed  by  a  wide  range 
of  conservation  actions  by  individual 
Americans,  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  the  energy  crisis  can  be  minimized 
and  we  can  look  even  more  confidently 
to  the  day  when  we  will  become  self- 
sufficient  in  energy. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  11372  is  Public  Law 
93-239  (87  Stat.  1046). 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 


Statement  About  the  Death  of  Ambassador 
Charles  E.  Bohlen.     January  2,  1974 


I  HAVE  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 
During  the  course  of  his  nearly  40  years 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  Ambassador 
Bohlen  participated  in  some  of  the  historic 
events  of  this  century.  The  many  Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  of  State  he  served 
greatly  valued  his  wise  counsel,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
his  sure  grasp  of  world  affairs.  As  Ambas- 
sador in  such  diverse  posts  as  Moscow, 
Manila,  and  Paris,  he  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  to  his  country  and  earned  the 


loyalty  and  affection  of  his  colleagues.  His 
death  deprives  the  Nation  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  diplomats  and  a  truly 
outstanding  public  servant.  Mrs.  Nixon 
joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

note:  Ambassador  Bohlen,  69,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  January  i,  1974.  He  served 
as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  1953  to  1957,  the  PhiUppines  from 
1957  to  1959,  and  France  from  1962  to  1968. 
The  statement  was  issued  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 


5     Statement  About  Signing  a  Bill  To  Increase  Social 
Security  Benefits.     January  3,  1974 

some  3.4  million  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  who  have  started  receiving  new 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  this 


I  HAVE  signed  into  law  H.R.  11333,  an 
extremely  important,  far-reaching  meas- 
ure. This  new  law  will  raise  social  secur- 
ity benefits  for  nearly  30  million  Ameri- 
cans and  will  bring  increased  benefits  to 


week. 

Just  6  months  ago,  I  signed  legislation 
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which  would  have  increased  social  secur- 
ity benefits  almost  6  percent  by  next  July 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  bill  I 
sign  today  will  replace  that  increase  in 
order  to  reflect  more  closely  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  social  se- 
curity increase  took  effect  in  September 
of  1972. 

The  1 1  percent  increase  provided  by 
the  new  law  will  be  accomplished  in  two 
steps.  The  first  increase  of  7  percent  will 
begin  in  April  of  1974,  and  a  second  in- 
crease of  4  percent  will  begin  this  coming 

July. 

With  these  increases^  social  security  ben- 
efits will  have  risen  by  68.5  percent  since 
this  Administration  took  office  nearly  5 
years  ago. 

Protection  against  inflation  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  is  another  very 
major  consequence  of  this  new  law.  These 
especially  deserving  people  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  previous  Federal-State 
public  assistance  program  to  the  new  Fed- 
eral supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram on  January  i.  The  bill  I  sign  today 
will  move  up  the  benefit  increase  already 
scheduled  to  take  effect  for  these  recip- 
ients from  July  to  January  of  1974. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  enjoy  an  improved 
financial  situation  because  of  this  legis- 
lation. To  be  sure,  such  gains  cannot  be 
made  without  a  price,  and  in  this  instance, 
the  increases  must  be  financed  largely  by 
an  increase  in  the  wage  base  on  which 
social  security  payroll  taxes  are  levied. 


One  provision  included  in  this  bill  is 
most  unfortunate.  It  would  delay  until 
December  31,  1974,  the  effective  date  of 
the  social  service  regulations  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  We  in  this  Administra- 
tion have  worked  hard  to  see  that  services 
are  concentrated  on  those  who  are  truly 
needy,  rather  than  permitting  funds  to  be 
spent  with  little  regard  for  genuine  need. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  to- 
ward this  goal,  and  the  new  regulations 
were  an  important  step  in  this  progress. 
The  postponement  included  in  the  new 
law  will  significantly  impede  this  impor- 
tant thrust  and  could  actually  reduce  the 
amount  of  day  care,  child  care,  and  other 
services  which  can  be  provided  for  our 
poorest  citizens. 

In  considering  whether  to  sign  this  bill, 
I  have  weighed  this  reservation  very  care- 
fully, even  as  I  have  considered  carefully 
the  impact  of  H.R.  1 1333  on  payroll  taxes 
for  the  average  wage  earner.  In  the  end, 
however,  I  have  been  most  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  this  legislation  can  do  to 
enhance  the  financial  security  of  millions 
of  Americans — especially  our  older  citi- 
zens. Because  I  believe  this  advantage  out- 
weighs the  disadvantages  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  have  signed  H.R.  11333  into 
law. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  11333,  approved  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  is  Public  Law  93-233  (87 
Stat.  947). 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 
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Letter  of  Sympathy  to  Mrs.  Tex  Ritter  About  the 
Death  of  Her  Husband.     January  3,  1974 


Dear  Mrs.  Ritter: 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
your  husband  and  our  good  friend,  Tex. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  our  Nation 
and  I  am  sure  Americans  throughout  the 
land  join  me  in  expressing  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  you  and  your  family. 

Few  people  have  captured  in  song  and 
words  the  rich  heritage  of  the  American 
spirit  as  did  Tex.  With  rare  compassion 
and  understanding  he  used  his  immense 
talents  to  tell  of  the  joys  and  the  sorrows, 
the  good  times  and  the  sad  times  which 
each  of  us  has  known  as  an  individual  and 
all  of  us  have  shared  in  common.  In  his 
career,  both  in  film  and  music,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  personal  and  public  life, 
Tex  Ritter  set  an  example  of  concern 
and  devotion  to  his  fellow  citizens  which 


won  him  the  profound  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  enduring  admiration  of 
fans  around  the  world. 

While  words  have  little  meaning  at  this 
time,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  our  hearts  and  prayers  are  with  you. 
You  may  be  sure  that  your  husband  will 
be  remembered  with  aflfection  and  that 
he  will  continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
countless  people  through  his  songs  about 
the  land  he  loved  so  well  and  so  long. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Mrs.  Tex  Ritter,  Nashville,  Tennessee] 

note:  Woodward  Maurice  "Tex"  Ritter,  67, 
died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  January  2,  1974. 
He  was  a  singer  of  country-western  music  and 
also  acted  in  a  number  of  western  films. 

The  text  of  the  letter  was  released  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 


7     Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  Responding  to 
Subpoenas  Requiring  Production  of  Presidential 
Tape  Recordings  and  Documents.     January  4,  1974 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  three 
subpoenas  issued  by  you  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  and  received 
on  my  behalf  by  White  House  Counsel  on 
December  19,  i973- 

These  subpoenas  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  produce  all  of  the  material  in  his 
"custody  or  possession,  or  the  custody  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  or 
the  White  House,  actual  or  construc- 
tive ..."  which  are  described  in  exten- 


sive attachments.  Only  six  months  ago, 
your  Committee  concluded  that  record- 
ings of  five  conversations  were  necessary 
for  your  legislative  determinations.  Now, 
in  one  subpoena  alone,  you  list,  with 
widely  varying  precision,  some  492  per- 
sonal and  telephone  conversations  of  the 
President  ranging  in  time  from  mid- 1 971 
to  late  1973  for  which  recordings  and  re- 
lated documents  are  sought;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, in  the  same  subpoena,  recordings 
and  related  documents  are  sought  for 
categories  of  Presidential  conversations. 
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identified  only  by  participants  and  time 
spans  measured  in  months  and  years.  A 
second  subpoena  seeks  production  of 
thirty-seven  categories  of  documents  or 
materials,  one  of  which  is  "  'President 
Richard  Nixon's  Daily  Diary'  for  Janu- 
ary I,  1970,  to  December  19,  1973,"  a 
period  of  approximately  four  years. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  you  of  July  6, 
1973,  "Formulation  of  sound  public  pol- 
icy requires  that  the  President  and  his  per- 
sonal staff  be  able  to  communicate  among 
themselves  in  complete  candor,  and  that 
their  tentative  judgements,  their  explora- 
tion of  alternatives,  and  their  frank  com- 
ments on  issues  and  personalities  at  home 
and  abroad  remain  confidential."  I  an- 
ticipated that  even  quite  limited,  se- 
lected disclosures  of  Presidential  record- 
ings and  documents  "would  inevitably 
result  in  the  attrition,  and  the  eventual 
destruction,  of  the  indispensable  principle 
of  confidentiality  of  Presidential  papers." 

To  produce  the  material  you  now  seek 
would  unquestionably  destroy  any  vestige 
of  confidentiality  of  Presidential  commu- 
nications, thereby  irreparably  impairing 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency.  Neither  the  judiciary 
nor  the  Congress  could  survive  a  similar 
power  asserted  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  rummage  through  their  files  and  con- 
fidential processes.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  can  only  view  your  subpoena  as 
an  overt  attempt  to  intrude  into  the  Exec- 
utive to  a  degree  that  constitutes  an  un- 
constitutional usurpation  of  power. 

As  you  are  aware,  substantial  numbers 
of  materials  have  been  provided  to  the 


Office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  for  possi- 
ble use  with  grand  juries.  With  respect  to 
whatever  portions  of  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  your  subpoena  may  be  relevant  to 
matters  now  subject  to  grand  jury  investi- 
gation, and  potentially,  criminal  trials, 
disclosures  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
public,  could  seriously  impair  the  ability 
of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  to 
complete  its  investigations  and  success- 
fully prosecute  the  criminal  cases  which 
may  arise  from  the  grand  juries. 

Incurring  these  adverse  consequences 
by  complying  with  your  subpoena  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  serve  no  legislative  pur- 
pose which  I  can  discern. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  current  environ- 
ment, there  may  be  some  attempt  to  dis- 
tort my  position  as  only  an  effort  to  with- 
hold information,  but  I  take  this  position 
to  protect  the  Office  of  the  President 
against  incursion  by  another  Branch, 
which  I  believe,  as  have  my  predeces- 
sors in  office,  is  of  utmost  constitutional 
importance. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  protect  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  government 
of  three  separate  but  equal  branches,  I 
must  and  do  respectfully  decline  to  pro- 
duce the  materials  called  for  in  your 
subpoenas. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510] 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter  was  released  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 
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8     Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To  Amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
January  4,   1974 


I  REGRET  that  I  cannot  approve  H.R. 
1 05 1 1 ,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  has  evolved  so  as  to  become 
an  antitransit  measure. 

In  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  H.R.  1051 1 
would  facilitate  the  use  of  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  monies  for  the  purchase 
of  buses  by  allowing  such  equipment  to  be 
used  for  charter  services.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  bill  would  leave  in  effect  the 
prohibition  against  using  buses  purchased 
with  Federal- Aid  Highway  funds  in  char- 
ter activities.  By  creating  different  stand- 
ards for  the  purchase  of  buses  from  the 
two  programs,  the  bill  would  discourage 
the  use  of  highway  funds  for  mass  transit 
purposes.  It  would  thus  undermine  one  of 
the  central  achievements  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  the  provision 
giving  greater  flexibility  to  States  and 
communities  in  meeting  their  transporta- 
tion problems.  This  we  cannot  afford. 

I  strongly  supported  legislation  which 
applied  uniformly  to  both  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  program  and  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  program.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  provided  flexibility, 
encouraging  bus  purchases  from  both  of 


these  funding  sources.  It  is  essential  that 
our  communities'  mass  transit  companies 
can  use  their  buses  to  produce  badly 
needed  charter  revenues,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  this  balanced  flexibility. 

As  we  face  gasoline  shortages  and  an 
increasing  demand  for  public  transporta- 
tion, we  should  do  all  we  can  to  afford 
local  officials  genuine  flexibility  to  use 
Federal-Aid  Highway  funds  to  improve 
mass  transit  if  they  so  desire.  I  am  with- 
holding my  signature  from  H.R.  105 11 
because  this  legislation  would  work 
directly  against  that  objective. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  early  in  the 
next  session  to  relax  the  charter  prohibi- 
tion uniformly  with  respect  to  both  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  program  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  program.  If 
this  action  is  taken  promptly,  our  mass 
transit  systems  need  not  suffer  any  adverse 
consequences. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

Januarys,  1974. 

note:  The  text  of  the  memorandum,  dated 
January  3,  1974,  was  released  on  January  4  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 


9     Statement  About  the  Legacy  of  Parks  Program. 
January  7,  1974 


TODAY  I  am  pleased  to  announce  an 
important  milestone  in  our  Legacy  of 
Parks  program.  With  the  addition  of  34 
properties  being  made  available  for  State 
and  local  parks  and  recreational  purposes, 


we  have  brought  to  400  the  number  of 
Legacy  of  Parks  properties  which  have 
been  created  in  the  less  than  3  years  the 
program  has  been  in  existence. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  this  record. 
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As  we  draw  nearer  to  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  I  beheve  that  the  Legacy  of 
Parks  program  exempHfies  the  approach 
that  I  beheve  should  characterize  our 
Bicentennial  activities — combining  Fed- 
eral resources  and  local  initiative  to  pro- 
vide a  heritage  which  our  descendants  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  long  into  the  future. 

I  also  consider  the  Legacy  of  Parks 
program  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
New  Federalism  in  action.  I  hope  that 
future  generations  will  look  upon  this 
program  as  a  symbol  of  the  1970's,  a 
reminder  of  the  major  new  effort  we  have 


launched  to  revitalize  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  concentrating  resources  and 
decisionmaking  authority  in  those  levels 
of  government  closest  to  the  people. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  that  the 
Legacy  of  Parks  program  is  providing 
great  public  benefits  while  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  our  Federal  system. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
an  announcement  providing  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  program  as  well  as  a  list  and 
description  of  the  34  parcels  of  land. 


10     Letter  to  Heads  of  Government  of  Major  Oil- Consuming 
Nations  Inviting  Their  Participation  in  a  Meeting  on 
International  Energy  Problems.     January  lo,  1974 


DEVELOPMENTS  in  the  international 
energy  situation  have  brought  consumer 
and  producer  nations  to  an  historic  cross- 
road. The  world's  nations  face  a  funda- 
mental choice  that  can  profoundly  affect 
the  structure  of  international  political 
and  economic  relations  for  the  remainder 
of  this  century. 

Today  the  energy  situation  threatens  to 
unleash  political  and  economic  forces  that 
could  cause  severe  and  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the 
world.  Two  roads  lie  before  us.  We  can 
go  our  own  separate  ways,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  progressive  division,  the  erosion  of 
vital  interdependence,  and  increasing 
political  and  economic  conflict;  or  we  can 
work  in  concert,  developing  enlightened 
unity  and  cooperation,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind — producer  and  consumer 
countries  alike. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  asked  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  in  his 


December  speech  to  the  Society  of  Pil- 
grims in  London  to  propose  establishment 
of  an  Energy  Action  Group  and  to  urge 
a  concerted  action  program  among  con- 
sumers and  producers  to  meet  the  world's 
energy  needs  in  a  manner  which  would 
satisfy  the  legitimate  interests  of  both  the 
consuming  and  producing  countries. 

As  a  first  step  to  carry  out  this  concept, 
I  invite  (name  of  country)  to  a  meeting 
of  major  industrial  consumer  nations  to 
be  held  at  the  Foreign  Minister  le\^el  on 
February  ii,  1974,  or  any  other  con- 
venient date  that  week.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  invite  you  to  send 
your  representative  to  such  a  meeting  here 
in  Washington.  After  I  know  your  views, 
I  plan  to  send  a  Special  Representative 
to  discuss  with  your  Government  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  meeting,  including  suggestions 
on  agenda  and  substance. 

Our  concept  is  that  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meeting  would  agree  on  an  analysis  of 
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the  situation  and  the  work  to  be  done.  It 
would  establish  a  task  force  drawn  from 
the  consuming  countries  which  would 
formulate  a  consumer  action  program. 
Part  of  this  program  would  be  concerned 
with  new  cooperative  measures  designed 
to  deal  with  the  explosive  growth  of  glo- 
bal energy  demand  and  to  accelerate  the 
coordinated  development  of  new  energy 
sources.  Another  task  would  be  to  de- 
velop a  concerted  consumer  position  for 
a  new  era  of  petroleum  consumer-pro- 
ducer relations  which  would  meet  the 
legitimate  interests  of  oil  producing 
countries  while  assuring  the  consumer 
countries  adequate  supplies  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

In  calling  for  a  meeting  of  the  major 
industrial  consumer  countries,  we  are 
fully  conscious  that  the  energy  problem  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  all  consuming 
countries,  particularly  those  of  the  devel- 
oping world  whose  hope  for  a  better  life 
critically  depends  on  access  to  energy  on 
reasonable  terms.  Whereas  our  immediate 
concern  is  to  get  preparations  underway 
as  promptly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
clearly  the  interests  of  all  consumers,  in- 
cluding the  developing  countries,  will  have 
to  be  represented  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

A  concerted  effort  of  this  kind  is  but  a 
first  and  essential  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  arrangements  for  inter- 


national energy  and  related  economic 
matters.  To  this  end,  a  meeting  of  con- 
sumer and  producer  representatives 
would  be  held  within  90  days.  I  am  send- 
ing personal  messages  to  the  heads  of 
government  of  the  OPEC  [Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  states 
to  assure  that  they  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  meeting  of  consumer 
states. 

We  face  a  profound  challenge  to  turn 
this  period  of  crisis  into  one  of  opportunity 
for  constructive  and  creative  cooperation 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  reply  and  comments. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  heads  of  government  of  Canada, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  An  additional  paragraph  in 
the  letter  to  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
informed  him,  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the 
government  then  in  the  presidency  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  that  a  repre- 
sentative from  that  organization  would  be  wel- 
come at  the  meeting.  That  portion  of  the  letter 
is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
(vol.  LXX,p.  123). 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
was  also  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  text  of  the  letters,  dated  January  9, 
I974j  was  released  on  January  10  at  San 
Glemente,    Calif. 


1 1     Letter  to  Heads  of  Government  of  Major  Oil-Producing 
Nations  Informing  Them  of  Plans  for  a  Meeting 
on  International  Energy  Problems.     January  lo,  1974 


TODAY  I  have  invited  governments  of 
the  major  oil  consuming  countries  to  send 
representatives  to  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  eleventh.  The  purpose  of 


this  meeting  will  be  to  seek  a  consensus 
among  the  participants,  looking  toward  a 
meeting  of  consumers  and  producers, 
which  would  establish  new  mutually  bene- 
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ficial  arrangements  for  international 
energy  and  related  economic  matters. 

Recent  developments  have  emphasized 
the  critical  importance  of  energy  to  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional economy.  Severe  disruptions  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  of  the  world  monetary 
system,  whether  caused  by  insufficiency 
of  energy  supplies  or  abrupt  price  move- 
ments could  prove  disastrous  for  con- 
sumers and  producers  alike. 

Oil  importing  nations  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  mechanisms  which  will  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  Oil  producing  states,  in  turn,  are 
concerned  with  arrangements  that  will  as- 
sure fair  payment  for  and  rational  use  of 
their  non-renewable  resources. 

Accordingly,  as  suggested  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  in  his  speech  in  London 
in  December,  the  United  States  believes 


it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  these  matters 
urgently. 

The  United  States  is  undertaking  this 
initiative  as  a  constructive  and  positive 
step,  consistent  with  the  publicly  stated 
views  of  a  number  of  oil  producing  na- 
tions which  have  called  for  a  consultative 
relationship  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  my  hope  that  the  results  of 
the  forthcoming  meeting  will  lead  to  an 
early  joint  conference  of  consumer  and 
producer  nations. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  heads  of  government  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  Algeria,  Ecuador,  Gabon,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Qatar, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Venezuela. 

The  text  of  the  letters,  dated  January  9, 
1974,  was  released  on  January  10  at  San  Cle- 
mente,  Calif. 


1 2     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Frederick  A.  Seaton. 

January  17,  1974 


I  AM  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Fred  Seaton,  a  valued  friend  of  more 
than  20  years.  America  was  enriched  by 
his  many  years  of  selfless  and  dedicated 
service  in  a  wide  range  of  positions  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Fred  Seaton  was  a  son  of  our  Nation's 
heartland.  A  distinguished  servant  of  his 
Government  and  a  newsman  and  news 


publisher,  he  graced  the  lives  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing to  his  family  our  most  sincere  con- 
dolences at  the  loss  of  this  good  and 
gracious  man. 

note:  Mr.  Seaton,  64,  died  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  January  16,  1974.  He  served  in  the 
Senate  from  1951  to  1953  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  1956  to  1961.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  publisher  of  the  Hastings 
Tribune  in  Nebraska. 
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13     Remarks  About  an  Egyptian- Israeli  Agreement 

on  Disengagement  of  Military  Forces.     January  17,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  an  announcement  that  I  am  sure 
will  be  welcome  news,  not  only  to  all 
Americans  but  to  people  all  over  the 
world.  The  announcement  has  to  do  with 
the  Mideast,  and  it  is  being  made  simul- 
taneously at  3  o'clock  Washington  time  in 
Cairo  and  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in 
Washington.  The  announcement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  Israel,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  disengage- 
ment and  separation  of  their  miUtary 
forces.  The  agreement  is  scheduled  to  be 
signed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  Egypt  and 
Israel  at  noon  Egypt-Israel  time,  Friday, 
January  18,  at  Kilometer  loi  on  the 
Cairo-Suez  Road.  The  Commander  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  Gen- 
eral Siilasvuo,  has  been  asked  by  the 
parties  to  witness  the  signing. 

A  brief  statement  with  regard  to  this 
announcement,  I  think,  is  in  order. 

First,  congratulations  should  go  to 
President  Sadat,  to  Prime  Minister  Meir, 
and  their  colleagues  for  the  very  con- 
structive spirit  they  have  shown  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  the  very  difficult 
issues  involved  which  made  this  announce- 
ment possible. 

Also,  we  in  the  United  States  can  be 
proud  of  the  role  that  our  Government 
has  played,  and  particularly  the  role  that 
has  been  played  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  his  colleagues,  in  working  to  bring 


the  parties  together  so  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached,  which  we  have  just 
read. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  make  is 
with  regard  to  the  significance  of  the 
agreement.  In  the  past  generation  there 
have  been,  as  we  know,  four  wars  in  the 
Mideast,  followed  by  uneasy  truces.  This, 
I  would  say,  is  the  first  significant  step 
toward  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east. I  do  not  understate,  by  making  the 
statement  that  I  have  just  made,  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lie  ahead  in  settling  the  dif- 
ferences that  must  be  settled  before  a 
permanent  peace  is  reached,  not  only  here 
but  between  the  other  countries  involved. 
But  this  is  a  very  significant  step  reached 
directly  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  two  parties  and,  therefore,  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to 
all  of  us  here  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  having  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  make  is 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  United 
States.  Our  role  has  been  one  of  being  of 
assistance  to  both  parties  to  bring  them 
together,  to  help  to  narrow  differences, 
working  toward  a  fair  and  just  settlement 
for  all  parties  concerned,  where  every 
nation  in  that  area  will  be  able  to  live  in 
peace  and  also  to  be  secure  insofar  as  its 
defense  is  concerned. 

Looking  to  the  situation  in  the  world 
generally,  I  think  that  we  could  probably 
say  that  the  area  of  the  world  that  poten- 
tially is  the  one  in  which  the  great  powers 
can  be  brought  into  confrontation  is  the 
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Mideast,  that  that  area  more  than  any 
other  is  in  that  category,  as  recent  events 
have  indicated. 

Now,  the  announcement  we  have  made 
today  is  only  a  first  step,  but  it  is  a  very 
significant  step.  It  paves  the  way  for  more 
steps  which  can  lead  to  a  permanent 
peace.  And  I  personally  shall  see  that  all 
negotiations,  any  efforts  which  could  lead 
to  that  permanent  peace,  not  only  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  but  between  the  other 
countries  involved,  have  the  full  and  com- 


plete support  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:04  p.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  His 
remarks  were  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 

Following  the  announcement,  President 
Nixon  telephoned  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir 
of  Israel  and  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of 
Egypt  to  express  his  congratulations  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement. 


14     Radio  Address  About  the  National  Energy  Crisis. 
January  ig, 1974 


Good  afternoon: 

Ten  weeks  ago,  I  reported  to  the  Nation 
on  the  energy  crisis.  I  asked  all  Americans 
to  accept  some  sacrifices  in  comfort  and 
convenience  so  that  no  American  would 
have  to  suffer  real  hardship. 

Today,  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  our 
progress  and  answer  the  basic  questions 
that  many  Americans  have  asked  about 
this  crisis. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  we  are  making  solid 
progress  in  facing  up  to  this  challenge. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this : 

Far  more  important  than  anything  else 
is  what  every  American  has  done  volun- 
tarily. It  is  your  response — the  actions  you 
take  to  save  energy  on  a  personal,  volun- 
tary, day-in,  day-out  basis — that  is  now 
the  single  most  important  reason  for  our 
success  so  far. 

For  the  past  7  weeks,  we  have  observed 
"gasless  Sundays"  across  the  country.  Your 
cooperation  with  this  program  helped  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  announce  to- 
day that  during  the  month  of  December, 
the  total  consumption  of  gasoline  in  the 


United  States  was  nearly  9  percent  below 
expectations. 

Americans  are  also  responding  to  the 
call  for  lower  temperatures  at  home  and 
at  work.  A  recent  report  from  New  Eng- 
land shows  that  19,000  homes  surveyed 
there  have  reduced  heating  oil  consump- 
tion by  more  than  16  percent  under  last 
year,  and  that  is  after  making  adjustments 
for  warmer  weather. 

Utilities  are  reporting  that  the  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  across  the  coun- 
try has  been  reduced  by  approximately  6 
percent  over  last  year,  while  the  consump- 
tion of  electricity — in  homes,  offices,  fac- 
tories, and  elsewhere — is  down  by  about 
10  percent. 

Beyond  the  progress  we  have  made  be- 
cause of  voluntary  conservation,  we  have 
also  been  fortunate  because  the  weather 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1973  was  warmer 
than  usual,  so  we  did  not  consume  so 
much  for  fuel  for  heating  as  we  expected. 
Even  though  the  oil  embargo  continues 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  have  also  received 
some  oil  we  did  not  expect  at  the  time  the 
embargo  was  imposed. 
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Finally,  let  me  tell  you  what  your  Gov- 
ernment has  been  doing  to  meet  this 
crisis. 

A  fuel  allocation  program  has  been  set 
up  so  that  no  area  of  the  Nation  is  being 
subjected  to  undue  hardship.  We  have 
begun  the  process  of  converting  oil-burn- 
ing utilities  to  the  use  of  coal  wherever 
possible,  freeing  some  200,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  for  use  in  other  areas. 

At  my  request,  laws  governing  energy 
conservation,  such  as  year-round  daylight 
savings  time,  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  are  now  in  effect.  Teams  of 
Federal  inspectors  have  been  sent  to  in- 
vestigate fuel  prices  at  gasoline  stations 
and  truckstops.  Where  price  gouging  is 
discovered,  it  is  being  stopped. 

Within  the  Government,  where  we  have 
a  special  obligation  to  set  an  example,  I 
first  directed  that  energy  consumption  be 
cut  by  at  least  7  percent.  That  goal  has 
now  been  met,  and  it  has  been  exceeded. 
Consumption  of  energy  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  cut  by  more  than 
20  percent  under  anticipated  demands. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  meet  the  problem  head-on,  and 
you  can  expect  more  in  the  future. 

Nothing  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  do  could  be  successful,  how- 
ever, without  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  your  sacrifice  that 
is  making  the  difference.  You  deserve  the 
credit. 

If  this  voluntary  cooperation  continues, 
I  can  say  confidently  to  you  today  that  we 
can  prevent  hardships  this  winter  and  that 
we  can  avoid  gas  rationing  this  spring. 
Your  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
prepare  for  the  worst,  so  that  we  shall 
be  ready  to  ration  gas  is  necessary. 

But    with    continued    cooperation    by 


everyone,  we  all  have  good  reason  today 
to  hope  for  the  best,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  with  your  help  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  achieve  the  goal  of  avoid- 
ing gas  rationing. 

Now  let  me  turn  directly  to  the  tough 
questions  which  are  now  being  asked  by 
millions  of  concerned  Americans. 

First,  will  the  big  oil  companies  be 
allowed  to  make  huge  profits  from  the 
shortage?  Will  they  reap  the  benefits  of 
your  personal  sacrifices? 

My  feelings  on  this  question  could  not 
be  stronger.  The  sacrifices  made  by  the 
American  people  in  the  energy  crisis  must 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  and 
not  just  for  the  benefit  of  big  business. 

Your  sacrifices  must  mean  that  jobs 
can  be  preserved,  that  schools  can  stay 
open,  that  homes  will  be  heated.  They 
must  not  mean  that  a  few  get  rich  at  the 
expense  and  sacrifice  of  the  many. 

I  recognize,  as  you  do,  that  the  prices 
of  gasoline,  heating  oil,  other  petroleum 
products  are  rising.  Now,  these  prices  are 
going  up  because  the  costs  of  foreign  oil 
are  going  up.  The  nations  from  which  we 
still  import  oil  have  increased  their  prices 
from  some  $4  billion  ($4)  a  barrel  5 
months  ago  to  as  much  as  $12  a  barrel 
today.  This  tripling  in  costs  is  passing  on 
to  you,  the  consumer,  and  that  is  why 
prices  are  rising. 

I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  foreign  oil.  Scare  stories  that 
the  American  people  will  soon  be  paying 
a  dollar  for  a  gallon  of  gas  are  just  as 
ridiculous  as  the  stories  that  will  say  that 
we  will  be  paying  a  dollar  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  American  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  such  prices,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  not  have  to  pay  them. 

At  the  same  time,  I  pledge  to  you  that  I 
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shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  big  oil  companies  and  other  major 
energy  producers  from  making  an  uncon- 
scionable profit  out  of  this  crisis.  Too  many 
Americans  have  sacrificed  too  much  to 
allow  that  to  happen. 

That  is  why  I  shall  urge  the  Congress, 
when  it  reconvenes  on  Monday,  to  act 
immediately  on  the  windfall  profits  tax 
that  I  requested  last  month.  This  tax 
would  require  that  windfall  profits  either 
be  turned  over  to  the  Government  or  be 
invested  in  the  development  of  new  sup- 
plies, supplies  that  will  be  vitally  needed 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Private  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
public  sacrifice  must  never  be  tolerated  in 
a  free  country. 

Another  question  many  people  are  ask- 
ing, to  put  it  bluntly,  is  whether  there  is 
really  an  energy  shortage  at  all.  If  so,  how 
serious  is  it?  I  am  just  as  interested  as  you 
are  in  getting  at  the  truth  in  this  matter. 
That  is  why,  when  the  Congress  returns, 
I  will  propose  legislation  requiring  the  oil 
companies  to  provide  a  full  and  constant 
accounting  of  their  inventories,  their  pro- 
duction, their  costs,  and  their  reserves. 

This  legislation  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  monitor 
these  supplies  independently. 

In  the  meantime,  to  be  sure  that  the 
information  I  am  getting  is  accurate  and 
complete,  I  have  directed  the  Federal 
Energy  Ofhce  to  conduct  a  thorough  audit 
of  the  records  of  all  the  major  domestic  oil 
companies.  They  will  have  several  hun- 
dred inspectors  in  the  field.  If  more  inspec- 
tors are  needed,  they  will  be  provided.  If 
the  reports  are  not  satisfactory,  I  shall  ask 
the  heads  of  the  major  oil  companies  to 
meet  with  me  personally  in  Washington 
so  that  I  can  get  the  facts  I  need  to  make 
decisions  that  are  right  and  that  are  best 


for  all  Americans. 

I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  allow  the 
American  people  to  be  the  victims  of  a 
"snow  job"  in  a  crisis  which  affects  the 
jobs,  the  comfort,  and  the  very  way  of  life 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  have  also  directed  that  an  immediate 
review  be  made  of  the  international  tax 
structure  to  ensure  that  American  com- 
panies which  are  developing  energy  re- 
sources abroad  are  not  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  special  tax  advantages 
abroad.  I  have  also  ordered  a  review  of 
other  tax  laws  affecting  companies  that 
produce  energy. 

Based  on  the  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  get,  this  is  my  analysis  of  the 
energy  crisis  at  this  time: 

The  shortages  are  genuine,  they  may 
become  more  severe,  and  they  are  poten- 
tially, therefore,  dangerous. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  consumed 
roughly  18  million  barrels  of  petroleum, 
in  one  form  or  another,  every  day. 

We  produce  over  1 1  million  barrels  a 
day  from  our  own  resources  here  in  this 
country. 

The  differences  must  be  made  up  by 
imports  from  foreign  producers. 

Because  of  the  Mideast  oil  embargo, 
however,  my  chief  adviser,  Mr.  William 
Simon,  in  the  energy  area,  now  advises 
that  during  the  first  3  months  of  1974,  our 
imports  will  fall  short  of  our  normal  de- 
mands by  2.7  million  barrels  a  day.  That 
shortfall  is  the  heart  of  the  current 
emergency. 

The  economic  stress  now  felt  by  the 
United  States  is  having  an  even  stronger 
impact  upon  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and 
many  developing  countries  because  they 
lack  the  domestic  resources  we  have  in 
this  country. 

In  the  long  run,  the  producing  nations 
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will  also  suffer.  We  are,  therefore,  ap- 
proaching a  point  where  the  oil  embargo 
and  the  increase  in  prices  on  the  inter- 
national market  is  self-defeating  for  every- 
one. Clearly,  we  must  have  a  cooperative, 
international  accommodation  on  both 
supplies  and  prices. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  I  have  invited 
the  leaders  of  major  energy-consuming 
nations  to  send  representatives  to  the 
United  States  to  discuss  these  matters. 
They  will  convene  here  in  Washington  on 
February  1 1  to  discuss  the  pricing  prob- 
lem and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
current  emergency. 

But  regardless  of  the  success  we  have  in 
increasing  petroleum  imports  and  in  sta- 
bilizing prices  through  diplomatic  means, 
we  must  continue  to  move  forward  toward 
achieving  a  capacity  for  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  right  here  at  home. 

America  is  a  rich,  a  strong,  and  a  good 
country.  We  must  set  for  ourselves  this 
goal :  We  must  never  again  be  caught  in  a 
foreign-made  crisis  where  the  United 
States  is  dependent  on  any  other  coun- 
try, friendly  or  unfriendly,  for  the  energy 
we  need  to  produce  our  jobs,  to  heat  our 
homes,  to  furnish  our  transportation  for 
wherever  we  want  to  go. 

Late  last  year,  I  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  Project  Independence,  a  full-scale 
effort  to  provide  the  capacity  to  meet 
American  energy  needs  with  American  en- 
ergy resources  by  1980.  As  an  important 
part  of  that  project,  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  William  Simon,  will 
mount  a  major  effort  this  year  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  new  energy  sup- 
plies for  the  future. 

Most  of  the  money  and  the  work  for 
Project  Independence  must  come  from 
private  enterprise.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  has  a  vital  role  to  play.  It 


must  be  a  catalyst  for  industrial  initiative. 
It  must  clear  away  the  redtape  that  lies  in 
the  way  of  expanding  our  supplies,  and  it 
must  provide  the  seed  money  for  research 
and  development. 

Many  of  these  Federal  responsibilities 
can  only  be  met  with  new  legislation.  That 
is  why,  over  the  next  few  weeks,  I  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  broad  legislative 
package  of  energy  initiatives  and  urge  it 
to  place  these  requests  at  the  very  top  of 
the  Congressional  agenda  for  1974.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  dealing  with  our 
long-term  energy  needs,  the  Congress  must 
play  its  part,  and  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress, after  returning  from  their  districts 
over  the  Christmas  holidays,  will  agree 
that  the  people  want  them  to  play  their 
part  along  with  the  Administration. 

The  burden  of  energy  conservation,  of 
cutbacks  and  inconvenience,  of  occasional 
discomfort,  continued  concern  is  not,  I 
can  assure  you,  an  artificial  one.  It  is  real. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  Winston 
Churchill  was  once  asked  why  England 
was  fighting  Hitler.  He  answered,  "If  we 
stop,  you  will  find  out." 

If  we  should  choose  to  believe  that  our 
efforts  in  fighting  the  energy  crisis  are 
unnecessary,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
slacken  our  efforts  and  slide  back  into 
the  wasteful  consumption  of  energy,  then 
the  full  force  of  the  energy  crisis  will  be 
brought  home  to  America  in  a  most  deva- 
stating fashion,  and  there  will  be  no  longer 
any  question  in  anyone's  mind  about  the 
reality  of  the  crisis. 

The  distance  between  the  winter  of 
1974  and  the  springtime  of  energy  inde- 
pendence for  the  United  States  remains 
great.  We  must  proceed  with  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  do  the  job.  Far  more  im- 
portantly, we  must  act  now,  as  one  people, 
to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done. 
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With  the  proud  dedication  we  Ameri- 
cans have  always  displayed  when  con- 
fronted with  great  challenges,  we  can  and 
we  will  achieve  the  great  goal  of  Project 
Independence.  Where  energy  is  con- 
cerned, we,  the  American  people,  shall  be 


the  sole  masters  of  our  fate. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m.  from 
a  room  adjoining  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House.  The  address  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio. 


15     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Lewis  L.  Strauss. 
January  22,  1974 


IT  FALLS  to  few  men  in  any  generation 
to  open  up  a  totally  new  chapter  in  hu- 
man history.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
was  one  of  those  few. 

Under  his  direction,  America  began  the 
crucial  pioneering  work  of  harnessing  the 
atom  for  peaceful  purposes.  His  vision 
and  his  leadership  literally  helped  us  to 
convert  the  most  lethal  of  swords  into  the 
most  promising  of  plowshares. 

Lewis  Strauss  was  a  businessman  of 
brilliance,  a  major  philanthropist,  an  out- 


standing naval  officer,  and  a  superb  pub- 
lic servant.  But  above  all,  Lewis  Strauss 
was  a  trailblazer — a  patriot  who  opened 
up  new  vistas  and  a  new  technology  for 
America  and  the  world. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  join  with  all  our 
fellow  citizens  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
this  outstanding  American. 

note:  Mr.  Strauss,  77,  died  in  Brandy  Station, 
Va.,  on  January  21,  1974.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  from  1953 
to  1958  and  served  as  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  1958  to  1959. 


1 6     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  Quarterly  Report  on  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program.     January  22,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  most  recent  quarterly  report  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program,  cover- 
ing the  period  July  i,  1973  through 
September  30,  i973- 

The  third  quarter  of  1973  was  a  time 
of  strong  continued  growth  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Our  gross  national  product 
grew  to  $1304  billion,  an  increase  of  $32 
billion  over  the  previous  quarter,  repre- 
senting a  growth  rate  of  3.4  percent  in 
real  terms.  Unemployment  dropped  to  4.8 
percent,  its  eighth  consecutive  quarterly 


decline,  as  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed increased  by  over  450,000.  The 
dollar  strengthened  internationally,  gain- 
ing by  fully  one  percent  against  the  trade 
weighted  average  for  currency  of  other 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  picture  was  not  as  bright  as  we 
would  have  liked  in  the  third  quarter  as 
far  as  inflation  was  concerned.  Consumer 
prices  continued  to  climb,  reflecting  in- 
creasing worldwide  competition  for  prod- 
ucts. A  freeze  was  imposed  in  mid- June 
to  arrest  the  inflationary  spiral  and  to 
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provide  time  for  the  development  of  a 
more  effective  system  of  controls  with 
tighter  standards  and  compliance  proce- 
dures than  those  which  characterized 
Phase  III.  This  fourth  phase  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program  was 
launched  in  July.  Its  introduction  was 
staggered  so  that  any  price  increases  which 
followed  the  freeze  would  be  spread  over 
several  months. 

Phase  IV  was  designed  to  provide  a 
tough  program  of  controls  that  would 
enable  this  country  to  return  to  the  free 
market  system  as  soon  as  possible.  Since 
its  introduction,  Phase  IV  has  made  ad- 
mirable progress  toward  reducing  the 
dangers  of  inflation,  demonstrating  that 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  can  work  cooperatively  and  ef- 
fectively together  to  enhance  our  Nation's 
economic  future. 

Unprecedented    developments    in    all 


parts  of  the  world  have  created  extraor- 
dinary pressures  on  our  economy.  We 
can  be  proud,  however,  of  the  way  in 
which  we  have  responded  to  these  prob- 
lems. We  are  proving  that  a  dynamic  and 
resilient  people  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
inflation  without  sacrificing  the  ideal  of 
a  free  market  system.  If  we  continue  our 
recent  progress — and  if  we  respond  to  new 
challenges,  including  the  current  energy 
shortage,  with  this  same  sense  of  poise  and 
flexibility — then  we  can  look  forward  with 
assurance  to  a  prosperous  New  Year. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
January  22,  1974. 

note:  The  report,  covering  the  period  July  i 
through  September  30,  1973,  is  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program  Quarterly  Re- 
port— Cost  of  Living  Council"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  94  pp.)- 


1 7     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Energy  Crisis. 
January  23,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  93rd  Congress  reconvenes  this 
week,  it  returns  to  an  agenda  that  is  piled 
high  with  vital  legislative  questions. 

America  is  undergoing  a  period  of  rapid 
change  and  growth  when  decisions  made 
in  Washington  could  affect  the  patterns 
of  our  national  life  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  These  decisions  demand  not  only 
the  collective  wisdom  of  our  national  lead- 
ership but  also  a  continuing  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Government.  In 
this  first  legislative  message  of  1974,  I 
want  to  renew  my  pledge  that  I  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  work  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  shaping  the  solu- 


tions that  are  best  for  America. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will  send  to  the 
Congress  a  series  of  messages  requesting 
swift  legislative  action  in  the  areas  where 
I  feel  that  progress  is  most  keenly  needed. 
In  each  of  these  areas — health,  education, 
transportation,  natural  resources,  and 
others — these  proposals  reflect  the  best 
efforts  of  my  Administration  to  solve  a 
wide  range  of  difficult  domestic  problems. 

No  single  legislative  area  is  more  critical 
or  more  challenging  to  us  as  a  people, 
however,  than  the  subject  of  this  first 
message  to  the  Congress:  The  energy 
crisis.  It  is  because  of  its  importance  and 
because  of  the  urgent  need  for  action  that 
I  have  chosen  to  break  tradition,  outlining 
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to  the  Congress  my  legislative  requests  in 
energy  before  delivering  my  State  of  the 
Union  Address. 

I  first  warned  of  approaching  energy 
shortages  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  in 
1 97 1 — the  first  energy  message  ever  pre- 
sented by  an  American  President.^  In 
1973,  an  embargo  was  suddenly  imposed 
upon  many  of  our  foreign  supplies  of  oil, 
the  crisis  broke  upon  us,  and  the  entire 
country  took  the  first  steps  toward  coping 
with  the  emergency.  We  have  made  solid 
progress  since  then,  but  it  is  clear  that  our 
efforts  in  1973  were  just  the  beginning. 
As  our  first  order  of  business  in  the  new 
year,  therefore,  let  us  resolve  that  1974 
shall  be  the  year  that  we  build  a  perma- 
nent framework  for  overcoming  the  ener- 
gy crisis. 

In  the  initial  portion  of  this  message,  I 
want  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  our 
progress  over  the  last  three  months.  The 
remainder  of  the  message  addresses  the 
legislative  program  on  which  I  am  urging 
Congressional  action  in  1974: 

— First,  the  proposals  that  I  believe  are 
essential  to  meet  the  short-term  emer- 
gency, including : 

•  A  special  energy  act  that  would  per- 
mit restrictions  on  the  private  and 
public  consumption  of  energy  and 
would  temporarily  relax  certain 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements  for 
power  plants  and  automotive  emis- 
sions ; 

•  A  windfall  profits  tax  that  would  pre- 
vent private  profiteering  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  sacrifice; 

•  Unemployment  insurance  to  help 
those  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
the  energy  crisis ; 


^  See  1 97 1  volume,  Item  195. 


•  And  establishment  of  a  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration. 

— Second,  the  legislative  proposals  that 
I  have  previously  submitted  in  order  to 
meet  our  long-range  goal  of  achieving 
self-sufficiency  in  energy,  including  pro- 
posals that  would : 

•  Allow  market  pricing  of  new  natural 
gas; 

•  Allow  temporary  oil  production  from 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  California; 

•  Permit  surface  mining  of  coal  in  a 
manner  that  is  environmentally  safe; 

•  Permit  the  development  of  new  deep- 
water  port  facilities  offshore; 

•  Amend  the  tax  laws  regarding  drill- 
ing investments ; 

•  Modernize  the  laws  regarding  mineral 
leasing  on  Federal  lands; 

•  And  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
so  that  it  may  deal  more  effectively 
with  energy  and  natural  resource 
problems. 

— Third,  proposals  which  are  designed 
to  help  us  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  en- 
ergy and  which  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  this  year  for  the  first  time,  in- 
cluding proposals  that  would: 

•  Eliminate  depletion  allowances  for 
foreign  oil   and  gas  production; 

•  Accelerate  the  licensing  and  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  facilities; 

•  Require  labeling  of  products  for  en- 
ergy efficiency ; 

•  And  streamline  the  site  selection 
process  for  energy  facilities. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  propos- 
als, the  Administration  is  moving  for- 
ward this  year  with  a  series  of  executive 
actions  and  studies  relating  to  our  long- 
term  energy  needs.  The  latter  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  last  section  of  the  message. 
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I.  Report  on  the  Current  Emergency 

Last  year  the  United  States  consumed 
roughly  18  miUion  barrels  of  petroleum, 
in  one  form  or  another,  every  day.  This 
represented  about  one-half  of  our  total 
energy  consumption.  The  level  of  petro- 
leum consumption  was  also  rising,  so  that 
we  expected  demands  to  reach  about  20 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1974. 

While  the  country  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  our  production  of  petroleum 
resources  is  far  less  than  our  demands. 
Last  year  we  were  producing  approxi- 
mately 1 1  million  barrels  of  petroleum  a 
day,  and  the  level  of  production  was 
declining. 

The  difference  between  our  demands 
and  our  domestic  consumption  must  be 
made  up,  of  course,  by  imports  from 
abroad,  reductions  in  demand,  or  in- 
creased domestic  production.  Even  before 
the  embargo  on  oil  in  the  Middle  East, 
our  foreign  supplies  were  barely  adequate. 
Since  the  embargo,  the  shortage  has  be- 
come a  good  deal  more  serious.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  has  estimated  that 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1974,  our 
imports  will  fall  short  of  our  normal  de- 
mands by  2.7  million  barrels  a  day.  If  the 
embargo  continues,  shortages  could  ex- 
ceed three  million  barrels  a  day  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  That  shortfall  is  the 
major  factor  in  our  current  emergency. 

encouraging  progress 

With  the  Nation  confronting  a  severe 
energy  shortage,  I  appealed  to  the  public 
eleven  weeks  ago  to  undertake  a  major 
conservation  effort  on  a  personal,  volun- 
tary basis.  My  appeal  was  repeated  by 


public  servants  across  the  land.  The  Con- 
gress acted  quickly  to  pass  laws  putting 
the  Nation  on  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ings time  and  reducing  the  national  high- 
way speed  limits  to  no  more  than  55  miles 
per  hour.  The  Federal  Government  began 
moving  swiftly  to  ensure  that  fuel  sup- 
plies were  allocated  fairly  and  that  con- 
servation measures  were  undertaken 
within  the  Government.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  people  themselves  responded 
positively,  lowering  the  thermostats  in 
their  homes  and  offices,  reducing  their 
consumption  of  gasoline,  cutting  back  on 
unnecessary  lighting,  and  taking  a  number 
of  other  steps  to  save  fuel. 

Largely  because  of  the  favorable  public 
response,  I  can  report  to  the  Congress  to- 
day that  we  are  making  significant  prog- 
ress in  conserving  energy : 

— Total  consumption  of  gasoline  in  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember was  nearly  nine  percent  below 
expectations. 

— Consumption  of  home  heating  oil  has 
been  reduced.  A  recent  survey  of  19,000 
homes  in  New  England  showed  they  had 
reduced  heating  oil  consumption  by  more 
than  16  percent  under  last  year,  after 
making  adjustments  for  warmer  weather. 

— Utilities  report  that  consumption  of 
natural  gas  across  the  country  has  been 
reduced  by  approximately  6  percent  over 
last  year,  while  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity is  down  about  i  o  percent. 

Beyond  the  progress  we  have  made  be- 
cause of  voluntary  conservation,  we  have 
also  been  fortunate  in  two  other  respects. 
The  weather  in  the  last  quarter  of  1973 
was  warmer  than  usual,  so  that  we  did 
not  consume  as  much  fuel  for  heating  as 
we  expected.  In  addition,  the  oil  embargo 
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in  the  Middle  East  has  not  yet  been  totally 
effective,  allowing  us  to  import  more  oil 
than  we  first  anticipated. 

ACTION    AT   THE    FEDERAL    LEVEL 

The  Federal  Government  clearly  has 
a  major  responsibility  in  helping  to  over- 
come the  energy  crisis.  To  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility, several  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  last  three  months : 

— A  major  conservation  program  has 
been  established  and  has  cut  consump- 
tion of  energy  by  Federal  agencies  by 
more  than  20  percent  below  anticipated 
demands  in  the  third  quarter  of  1973. 

— A  sweeping  investigation  of  fuel 
prices  charged  at  gasoline  stations  and 
truck  stops  has  been  launched,  putting 
an  end  to  price  gouging  wherever  it  is 
found. 

— A  Federal  Energy  Office  has  been 
created  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  energy 
actions  taken  by  the  Government. 

— Finally,  a  fuel  allocation  program  has 
been  set  up  to  assure  that  no  area  of  the 
Nation  is  subjected  to  undue  hardships 
and  to  assure  that  in  allocating  fuel,  the 
protection  of  jobs  comes  ahead  of  the 
satisfaction  of  comforts.  As  part  of  this 
allocation  effort,  refiners  are  being  en- 
couraged to  produce  less  gasoline  and 
more  of  the  products  that  are  needed  in 
homes  and  industry,  such  as  heating  oil, 
diesel  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  petro- 
chemical feed-stocks.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  issued  regulations  to  en- 
courage the  shift  away  from  gasoline 
production.  If  necessary,  additional  steps 
will  be  taken  to  encourage  shifts  in  re- 
finery production. 

The  allocation  program  now  underway 
will  mean  some  cutbacks  in  travel,  heat- 
ing and  other  end  uses  of  fuel,  while  uses 


which  keep  our  economy  operating  at  a 
high  level  will  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
or  above  last  year's  levels. 

Market  forces  are  also  at  work  alloca- 
ting fuel.  Due  primarily  to  huge  increases 
in  prices  for  foreign  oil,  the  price  of  gaso- 
line has  risen  by  12  to  15  cents  per  gallon 
over  last  year.  This  obviously  discourages 
the  consumption  of  gasoline.  Heating  oil 
has  also  shown  a  comparable  rise  with 
similar  effect. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  amount 
of  market  allocation  through  higher 
prices  which  we  will  allow.  We  will  not 
have  consumers  paying  a  dollar  a  gallon 
for  gasoline.  We  must  therefore  seek  to 
maximize  the  production  of  domestic  oil 
at  a  price  lower  than  the  price  of  foreign 
oil.  We  will  also  carefully  review  requests 
for  energy  price  increases,  to  ensure  that 
they  are  genuinely  needed. 

All  of  the  measures  of  conservation  and 
allocation  have  greatly  improved  the 
Nation's  chances  of  avoiding  hardships 
this  winter  and  gas  rationing  this 
spring.  Gas  rationing,  with  its  attendant 
bureaucracy  and  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
should  he  only  a  last  resort.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  attempting  to  be  prudent  and 
therefore  have  developed  a  system  of  cou- 
pon rationing.  The  system  is  now  on  the 
record  for  public  comment,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  this  spring  should  it  prove 
necessary. 

The  system  would  provide  for  transfer- 
able coupons  for  all  licensed  drivers  over 
18  years  old.  The  coupons,  unlike  the 
World  War  II  coupons,  would  be  freely 
transferable.  Thus  those  who  can  econo- 
mize and  use  less  than  their  allotment 
would  be  given  tangible  incentive  to  do 
so,  while  those  who  seriously  need  larger 
amounts  would  be  able  to  buy  coupons 
legally. 
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The  measures  of  allocation  and  con- 
servation are^  in  the  very  short-run^  the 
only  actions  which  will  have  an  effect 
in  lessening  the  crisis.  However,  in  the 
slightly  longer  term,  we  can  and  we  are 
making  efforts  to  increase  domestic  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  very  rapidly. 

Increases  in  supplies  of  domestic  crude 
oil  are  necessary  not  only  to  assure  sup- 
plies, but  to  keep  the  prices  for  consumers 
at  a  reasonable  level.  The  prices  charged 
by  a  foreign  cartel  for  crude  oil  have 
risen  so  dramatically  that  U.S.  oil  prices 
are  now  greatly  below  the  world  market 
price. 

To  ensure  that  domestic  oil  exploration 
continues  and  grows,  the  price  of  oil  from 
new  exploration  and  development  has 
been  removed  from  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  controls.  Also,  to  compensate  for 
increased  production  costs  and  to  stimu- 
late advanced  techniques  for  recovering 
oil,  we  have  permitted  a  $1  per  barrel 
increase  in  the  cost  of  petroleum  under 
existing  oil  contracts. 

As  a  result,  domestic  oil  wells  that  had 
been  abandoned  because  they  were  no 
longer  profitable  are  being  put  back  into 
production,  and  new  American  oil  is  now 
beginning  to  come  into  the  market.  We 
anticipate  additional  increases  in  the  oil 
in  the  future. 

As  a  greater  domestic  production  fills 
more  of  our  oil  needs,  we  will  be  demand- 
ing less  foreign  oil,  and  the  price  for 
foreign  oil  will  not  be  driven  upwards  by 
our  demands.  Our  own  domestic  produc- 
tion will  tend  to  put  a  cap  on  the  prices 
foreign  suppliers  may  charge. 

To  deal  further  with  the  world  short- 
age of  oil  and  its  increasingly  unrealistic 
price  levels,  I  have  invited  major  consum- 
ing nations  to  a  conference  in  Washington 
on  February  1 1 .  The  conference  will,  I 


hope,  eventually  lead  to  greater  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  areas  of  energy 
conservation,  research,  pricing  policy,  oil 
exploration,  and  monetary  policy. 

II.  Legislation  To  Meet  the  Current 
Emergency 

Although  we  have  made  significant 
progress  over  the  last  three  months  in  re- 
ducing consumer  demands  for  energy  and 
in  allocating  fuel  supplies,  additional 
legislative  measures  must  be  enacted  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  momentum.  I  am 
therefore  asking  that  the  Congress  give 
its  highest  priority  to  five  proposals  which 
I  have  previously  recommended  for  deal- 
ing with  the  short-term  emergency : 

1.    SPECIAL    energy    ACT 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  to  grant  the  executive  branch 
authority  to  restrict  the  public  and  private 
consumption  of  energy  and  to  modify  cer- 
tain Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  December, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  emergency  bill.  As  presently 
drafted  in  the  House-Senate  conference, 
the  bill  is  laden  with  so  many  extraneous 
provisions  that  I  would  have  difficulty 
signing  it.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  basic  bill  dealing  with  mandatory  con- 
servation, fuel  conversion,  rationing,  and 
changes  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  would  also 
urge  that  the  extraneous  provisions  be 
placed  in  separate  legislation  where  they 
belong. 

2.    W^INDFALL    PROFITS    TAX 

The  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  must 
ultimately  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
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the  response  of  the  pubHc,  and  their  ac- 
tions will  in  turn  be  based  upon  their 
recognition  that  an  energy  crisis  actually 
exists  and  that  it  has  not  been  contrived 
for  the  benefit  of  big  business.  For  weeks, 
believing  that  the  crisis  is  genuine,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  made  sacrifices 
in  their  comfort  and  convenience  so  that 
no  Americans  would  have  to  suflfer  per- 
sonal hardships.  Those  sacrifices  are  con- 
tinuing today,  and  they  will  be  needed  in 
the  future.  It  is  up  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Nation  to  ensure  that  the  public  trust  is 
not  abused. 

As  President,  I  am  deeply  committed  to 
a  firm  policy:  We  must  not  permit  private 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  public  sacri- 
fice. The  sacrifices  made  by  the  American 
people  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  not  just  for  the  benefit  of  big  busi- 
ness. In  equal  measure,  we  must  not  per- 
mit the  big  oil  companies  or  any  other 
major  domestic  energy  producers  to  ma- 
nipulate the  public  by  withholding  infor- 
mation on  their  energy  supplies.  That  in- 
formation must  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  and  it  must  be  accurate  and 
complete. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  that  I  outlined 
last  December  and  am  again  asking  the 
Congress  to  pass  would  serve  this  policy  by 
preventing  major  domestic  energy  pro- 
ducers from  making  unconscionable  prof- 
its as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  It  would 
exact  a  tax  of  up  to  85  percent  on  receipts 
from  sales  of  crude  oil  above  the  ceiling 
set  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
December  of  1973. 

3.    ENERGY-RELATED    UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

The  energy  emergency  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  some  dislocation  within  the  econ- 


omy. Selected  labor  market  areas  may 
experience  unusually  large  rises  in  un- 
employment despite  our  best  eflforts  to 
minimize  economic  disruption.  Jobs  in 
those  areas  may  become  harder  than  usual 
to  find.  Therefore,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  same  philosophy  which  had  led  me  to 
seek  a  windfall  profits  tax  that  prevents  a 
few  people  from  benefitting  unduly  from 
the  energy  emergency,  I  will  also  recom- 
mend new  unemployment  insurance  meas- 
ures to  cushion  American  workers  against 
the  shocks  of  economic  adjustment.  Last 
April,  I  submitted  legislation  to  improve 
the  unemployment  insurance  program  by 
increasing  benefit  levels  and  expanding 
coverage.  I  call  again  for  the  enactment 
of  those  measures.  In  addition,  I  will  sub- 
mit unemployment  insurance  amend- 
ments that  would,  on  enactment,  extend 
the  duration  of  benefit  entitlement  and 
expand  coverage  in  those  labor  market 
areas  that  experience  significant  increases 
in  the  level  of  unemployment.  These  pro- 
visions, coupled  with  the  recently  enacted 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  will  provide  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  more  rapid  re-absorption  of  work- 
ers into  the  Nation's  economy. 

4.    MANDATORY    REPORTING    OF    INFORMA- 
TION   BY    PRIVATE    INDUSTRY 

The  information  now  provided  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Government  by  the 
energy  industry  is  insufficient  for  public 
planning  purposes.  This  is  a  serious  defi- 
ciency which  has  understandably  become 
a  matter  of  intense  public  interest.  To  cor- 
rect it,  I  will  shortly  submit  legislation  re- 
quiring major  energy  producers  to  provide 
to  the  Government  a  full  and  constant 
accounting  of  their  inventories,  their  pro- 
duction and  their  reserves.  Where  required 
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for  national  security  or  competitive  pur- 
poses, confidentiality  of  the  information 
will  be  protected.  Most  of  this  data,  how- 
ever, can  and  will  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

To  provide  a  focus  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  this  data,  I  have  directed 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  establish  an 
Energy  Information  Center.  This  center 
will  coordinate  energy  data  within  the 
Government  and  provide  the  information 
to  the  public,  the  Congress  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

5.    FEDERAL    ENERGY    ADMINISTRATION 

FEA  would  bring  together  and  signifi- 
cantly expand  programs  to  deal  with  the 
current  energy  emergency.  It  would  also 
carry  out  major  new  activities  in  energy 
resource  development,  energy  information 
and  energy  conservation.  Included  within 
this  agency  would  be  the  functions  of  the 
OflBces  of  Petroleum  Allocation,  Energy 
Data  and  Analysis,  Oil  and  Gas,  and 
Energy  Conservation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Energy  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

III.  Our  Program  for  the  Future: 
Project  Independence 

Energy  demand  in  the  United  States 
will  certainly  continue  to  rise.  Were  do- 
mestic oil  production  to  continue  to  de- 
cline and  demand  continue  to  grow  at 
over  4  percent  annually,  as  it  did  before 
the  embargo,  imports  would  increase  from 
35  percent  of  U.S.  consumption  in  1973  to 
roughly  half  of  U.S.  consumption  by  1980. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  when 
and  if  the  oil  embargo  ends,  the  United 
States  will  be  faced  with  a  diflferent  but 
no  less  difficult  problem.  Foreign  oil  prices 


have  risen  dramatically  in  recent  months. 
If  we  were  to  continue  to  increase  our 
purchase  of  foreign  oil,  there  would  be  a 
chronic  balance  of  payments  outflow 
which,  over  time,  would  create  a  severe 
problem  in  international  monetary 
relations. 

Without  alternative  and  competitive 
sources  of  energy  here  at  home,  we  would 
thus  continue  to  be  vulnerable  to  inter- 
ruptions of  foreign  imports  and  prices 
could  remain  at  these  cripplingly  high 
levels.  Clearly,  these  conditions  are 
unacceptable. 

To  overcome  this  challenge,  I  an- 
nounced last  November  7  that  the  United 
States  must  embark  upon  a  major  eflfort 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  energy,  an 
effort  I  called  Project  Independence.  If 
successful.  Project  Independence  would  by 
1980  take  us  to  a  point  where  we  are  no 
longer  dependent  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent upon  potentially  insecure  foreign 
supplies  of  energy. 

Project  Independence  entails  three  es- 
sential concurrent  tasks. 

The  first  task  is  to  rapidly  increase  en- 
ergy supplies — maximizing  the  production 
of  our  oil,  gas,  coal  and  shale  reserves  by 
using  existing  technologies  and  accelerat- 
ing the  introduction  of  nuclear  power. 
These  important  eflforts  should  begin  to 
pay  oflP  in  the  next  2  to  3  years.  They  will 
provide  the  major  fraction  of  the  in- 
creased supplies  needed  to  achieve  energy 
self-suflBciency. 

The  second  task  is  to  conserve  energy. 
We  must  reduce  demand  by  eliminating 
non-essential  energy  use  and  improving 
the  efficiency  of  energy  utilization.  This 
must  be  a  continuing  commitment  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  third  task  is  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies through  a  massive  new  energy 
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research  and  development  program  that 
will  enable  us  to  remain  self-sufficient  for 
years  to  come. 

We  cannot  accept  part  of  the  overall 
program  and  ignore  the  others.  Within 
the  Federal  sector,  success  will  depend 
on  a  wide  range  of  actions  by  many  agen- 
cies. As  an  important  part  of  that  effort, 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
William  Simon,  will  mount  a  major  effort 
this  year  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
new  energy  supplies  for  the  future. 

Our  strategy  for  Project  Independence 
is  reflected  in  urgent  measures  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  as  well  as  many  new 
legislative  proposals  and  administrative 
actions  I  now  plan  to  take. 

A.    LEGISLATION    STILL   AW^AITING 
CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

Over  the  past  three  years,  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
that  are  essential  to  our  pursuit  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  but  are  still  awaiting 
final  Congressional  action.  I  ask  that  the 
93rd  Congress  move  ahead  with  these  pro- 
posals, and  I  pledge  the  cooperation  of 
this  Administration  in  working  out  any 
differences.  These  proposals  include  the 
following : 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Act 

The  artificially  low  prices  for  natural 
gas  created  by  Government  regulations 
continue  to  create  a  double  problem :  con- 
sumers wish  to  purchase  more  of  this 
cheap,  clean  fuel  than  is  available,  while 
suppliers  have  little  incentive  to  develop 
it.  I  again  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
competitive  pricing  of  newly  developed 
gas  supplies  in  order  to  encourage  new 
drilling  and  to  direct  available  gas  into 
the  premium  uses. 


Although  my  deregulation  proposal 
should  not  cause  a  significant  rise  in  con- 
sumer prices  for  natural  gas  for  some 
years,  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  strong 
desire  to  provide  added  insurance  that 
unreasonable  price  increases  do  not  occur. 
This  insurance  can  be  provided  by  adding 
to  the  Administration's  legislative  pro- 
posal a  provision  authorizing  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  establish  limits  on 
absolute  price  increases.  We  are  prepared 
to  work  with  the  Congress  on  these 
changes. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 

The  Nation  has  vast  oil  and  oil  shale 
reserves  which  years  ago  were  set  aside  for 
national  defense  purposes  by  placing  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  That  action  was  taken  at  a  time 
when  naval  petroleum  requirements  were 
an  especially  important  share  of  total 
national  petroleum  consumption.  Some  of 
these  oil  reserves,  principally  those  located 
in  Wyoming  and  California,  have  been 
explored  and  developed  to  the  point 
where  limited  production  is  possible.  The 
largest  reserve,  located  in  Alaska,  has  not 
been  significantly  explored  or  developed 
and  could  not  be  available  for  produc- 
tion for  several  years,  even  in  a  grave  na- 
tional emergency.  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation that  would  greatly  improve  the 
availability  of  the  reserves  for  future 
needs  and  would  permit  limited  produc- 
tion from  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  in  Cali- 
fornia to  assist  in  meeting  our  short-term 
energy  problems. 

In  accordance  with  law,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  issued  and  I  have  ap- 
proved a  finding  that  production  of  oil 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  #1  (Elk 
Hills)  is  necessary  for  national  defense 
purposes.  Approval  of  the  Congress  is  also 
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necessary  and  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  such  Congressional 
approval.  It  would  also  provide  that  funds 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  oil  could 
be  used  for  further  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  Elk  Hills  and  for  explora- 
tion of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  #4  in 
Alaska.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  immediate  action  will  now 
be  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mined  Area  Protection 

A  Mined  Area  Protection  Act  is  needed 
to  encourage  the  development  of  State 
programs  which  permit  the  mining  of  coal 
and  other  minerals  to  go  forward  in  a  way 
that  is  environmentally  safe.  The  absence 
of  clear  legislation  in  this  area  is  inhibiting 
the  development  of  our  coal  reserves.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  but  it  deals  only 
with  surface  mining  of  coal  rather  than 
all  mining  and  it  contains  provisions 
which  would  actually  impede  production 
of  coal. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
matter  soon  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
act  favorably  on  the  Administration's 
proposal. 

Deepwater  Port  Facilities 

Even  though  our  policy  is  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency,  we  will  clearly  continue 
to  import  oil  as  long  as  it  is  available  at 
reasonable  prices.  To  enable  us  to  import 
fuel  more  economically,  I  have  proposed 
Federal  Government  licensing  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  deepwater  port 
facilities  three  miles  or  more  at  sea  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  main  use  of 
these  facilities  would  be  to  import  crude 
oil  in  ships  that  are  economically  and  envi- 


ronmentally desirable,  but  are  too  deep 
of  draft  to  permit  their  entry  into  our 
port  facilities  on  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts. 
This  legislation  would  also  eliminate 
many  of  the  legal  uncertainties  which  now 
drive  private  investors  away  from  Ameri- 
can waters  and  to  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  present  system 
only  serves  to  create  investments  and  jobs 
abroad  and  raises  our  costs  of  imported 
oil,  already  high,  even  further. 

Drilling  Investment  Credit 

Last  April  I  proposed  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  provisions  of  present  tax  laws 
be  extended  to  provide  a  credit  for  all 
exploratory  drilling  for  new  oil  and  gas 
fields.  Approval  of  this  provision  would 
provide  an  essential  incentive  for  new  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  asking  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
tax  shelter  that  now  exists  for  wealthy 
taxpayers  who  reduce  their  taxes  by  tak- 
ing deductions  for  investments  in  oil 
drilling. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  gov- 
erns the  exploration  and  production  of  oil, 
gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals  on  Federal 
lands  while  the  Mining  Act  of  1872,  gov- 
erns the  exploration  and  mining  for 
"hard-rock"  (gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.) 
minerals.  Both  acts  have  become  obsolete. 
Last  February,  I  proposed  a  bill  that 
would  place  all  mineral  exploration  and 
mining  activities  on  Federal  lands  under  a 
single  Federal  leasing  system.  The  bill 
would  assure  that  the  persons  who  obtain 
the  leases  are  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  early  exploration  for  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals.  It  would  also  require  that  ex- 
ploration meet  the  environmental  stand- 
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ards    of    the    Administration's    proposed 
Mined  Area  Protection  Act. 

Organizing   the   Federal   Energy   Effort 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  achieve 
prompt  and  productive  results  in  the 
energy  field,  its  many  energy  programs  and 
resources  must  be  organized  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  Toward  this  end,  I  have 
submitted  several  organizational  proposals 
to  the  Congress  and  urged  their  prompt 
adoption.  One  calls  for  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  as  dis- 
cussed above.  The  others  call  for  statutory 
establishment  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration: 

This  new  organization  would  provide 
unified  leadership  and  direction  for  energy 
technology  programs  at  the  Federal  level. 
ERDA  would  include  the  research  and 
development  as  well  as  the  production 
functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, along  with  selected  energy  research 
and  development  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
five-member  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
would  be  renamed  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission  and  would  carry  out  the  vital 
task  of  licensing  and  regulating  the  rapidly 
growing  use  of  nuclear  power. 

(2)  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

As  the  longer-run  solution  to  the  many 
interrelated  problems  in  the  energy  and 
natural  resources  area,  I  have  proposed 
the  establishment  of  this  new  depart- 
ment. DENR  would  incorporate  most  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  the  activities  of  the  Forest 


Service  and  certain  water  resource  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  the  water  re- 
source planning  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  the  gas  pipeline  safety  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
Drawn  together,  these  responsibilities 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  modern  depart- 
ment truly  capable  of  providing  a  much 
needed  balance  between  the  wise  utiliza- 
tion and  careful  conservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's precious  natural  resources. 

Because  of  the  energy  crisis,  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  priority  attention  to  the 
creation  of  FEA  and  ERDA.  Because  of 
its  comprehensive  scope,  DENR  may  re- 
quire additional  examination  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  reaffirm  the  need  for  this 
modern  Cabinet  department.  Once 
DENR  is  established,  it  should  incorporate 
the  functions  of  ERDA  and  FEA. 

B.    NEW    LEGISLATIVE    INITIATIVES 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  still  further  steps 
must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  progress  at  a 
proper  pace  toward  self-sufficiency.  With- 
in the  next  several  weeks,  I  will  be  sending 
to  the  Congress  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  to  help  us  take  those  steps, 
including: 

Changes  in  Foreign  Tax  Treatment 

U.S.  companies  that  produce  oil  over- 
seas have  been  granted  the  same  22  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  abroad  that  is 
granted  to  U.S.  companies  producing  oil 
in  the  United  States.  Both  allowances  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  oil  production. 

As  we  move  toward  U.S.  self-sufficiency 
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in  energy,  however,  we  want  to  encourage 
greater  development  of  U.S.  energy  re- 
sources rather  than  foreign  resources.  I 
am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
eHminate  these  foreign  depletion  allow- 
ances, while  retaining  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  domestic  oil  production. 

Taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments  by 
U.S.  oil  companies  drilling  abroad  have 
increased  dramatically.  There  is  growing 
concern  about  the  degree  to  which  such 
increases  should  be  allowed  as  credits 
against  U.S.  tax  on  other  income.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  no  longer  realis- 
tic to  treat  these  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments entirely  as  income  taxes  credita- 
ble against  the  U.S.  tax.  Obviously, 
however,  the  oil  producing  countries,  like 
any  other  country,  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  and  some  reasonable  portion  of 
those  taxes  should  be  creditable.  I  have 
asked  the  Treasury  Department  to  prepare 
proposals  which  would  cause  part  of  these 
amounts  to  be  designated  as  a  creditable 
tax  and  the  balance  to  be  allowed  solely 
as  a  deduction. 

Accelerating  the  Licensing  and  Construc- 
tion of  Nuclear  Facilities 

Nuclear  power,  which  lessens  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  fuel,  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  program  of  achieving  energy 
self-sufficiency.  At  present,  however,  it 
takes  9-10  years  to  complete  the  planning, 
licensing,  and  construction  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  In  order  to  get  vitally 
needed  nuclear  power  on-line  more 
rapidly,  I  have  directed  that  steps  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  licensing  and  con- 
struction cycle  to  5-6  years,  without  com- 
promising safety  and  environmental 
standards. 

I  will  soon  transmit  a  legislative  pro- 
posal   to    expedite    the    completion    of 


nuclear  power  plants  by  separating  the 
approval  process  for  plant  sites  from  the 
reactor  licensing  process  and  by  encour- 
aging the  use  of  standardized  plant  de- 
signs. These  designs,  once  approved, 
would  reduce  the  required  licensing  re- 
view time  and  would  enhance  safety.  This 
legislation  would  also  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inventory  of  approved  sites 
for  nuclear  plants. 

Efficiency  Labels 

Energy  conservation  must  play  a  major 
role  in  achieving  self-sufficiency,  but  few 
of  the  products  we  now  purchase  clearly 
indicate  how  much  energy  they  require 
to  operate.  To  assure  that  such  informa- 
tion is  available,  I  will  shortly  submit  to 
the  Congress  legislation  requiring  that  all 
major  appliances  and  automobiles  pro- 
duced or  imported  into  the  United  States 
be  clearly  labeled  to  indicate  their  energy 
use  and  energy  efficiency. 

Energy  Facilities  Siting 

The  present  multitude  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  approvals  required  for 
the  construction  of  energy  facilities  has 
caused  serious  delays  in  their  availability. 
There  is  also  no  provision  for  advanced 
approval  of  sites  which  will  be  needed 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  the  public 
has  often  been  frustrated  because  public 
participation  in  the  site  approval  process 
seldom  occurs  early  enough  to  affect  the 
basic  siting  decision. 

In  1 97 1  I  requested  legislation  to  over- 
come these  problems  for  electrical  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines.  I  resub- 
mitted similar  legislation  in  February 
1 973?  but  the  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  my  proposal.  I  have  now  directed  that 
new  legislation  be  prepared,  building 
upon  my  earlier  proposals  but  covering 
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additional  critical  energy  facilities.  This 
legislation  will  be  directed  toward : 

— advanced  approval  of  adequate 
sites  for  energy  facilities  on  a  regional 
basis ; 

— better  coordination  of  the  various 
approvals  now  required  by  all  levels  of 
Government; 

— and  improved  long  range  planning 
of  energy  facility  requirements. 

Changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  provided  the 
basis  for  major  improvements  in  air  qual- 
ity and  we  must  continue  our  progress 
toward  even  greater  improvement.  How- 
ever, during  the  current  energy  shortage, 
it  has  become  clear  that  some  changes  in 
the  act  are  needed  to  provide  greater  flex- 
ibility in  deadlines  and  other  require- 
ments. The  special  energy  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress  would  permit  tem- 
porary relaxation  in  some  requirements 
applicable  to  power  plants  when  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  energy  is  not  avail- 
able. It  would  also  extend  the  deadlines 
for  the  reduction  of  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles. I  hope  the  Congress  will  move 
quickly  to  grant  authority  for  temporary 
relaxation  of  requirements  and  freezing 
the  standards  for  auto  emissions — now 
applicable  to  1975  model  cars — for  two 
additional  years.  This  latter  action  will 
permit  auto  manufacturers  to  concentrate 
greater  attention  on  improving  fuel  econ- 
omy while  retaining  a  fixed  target  for 
lower  emissions.  These  changes  can  be 
made  without  significantly  adverse  effect 
on  our  progress  in  improving  air  quality. 

The  Congress  has  also  been  advised  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  of 
evidence  demonstrating  that  the  reduc- 
tions of  nitrogen  oxides  from  automobiles 


as  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  un- 
necessarily stringent  and  that  technology 
to  achieve  the  reductions  is  not  yet  prac- 
ticable. In  addition,  the  Congress  has  been 
advised  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  deadlines  cannot  be  met  for 
meeting  air  quality  standards  in  some 
metropolitan  areas  without  drastically 
curtailing  the  use  of  motor  vehicles.  For 
instance,  these  deadlines  would  require 
that  motor  vehicle  usage  in  Los  Angeles 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  87  percent. 

An  extensive  review  is  now  underway 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  impli- 
cations of  court  decisions  which  require 
that  EPA  act  to  prevent  "significant  de- 
terioration" of  air  quality — a  requirement 
that  is  not  defined  in  either  the  law  or 
court  decisions.  This  matter  has  far-reach- 
ing implications  for  public  policy  regard- 
ing land  use  as  well  as  air  quality.  Changes 
in  the  law  may  thus  be  required  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  and  we  will  consult 
with  the  Congress  as  appropriate. 

We  must  continue  to  assess  the  impact 
of  actions  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  that  there  will  be  a  basis  for  sound  de- 
cisions that  provide  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance among  our  objectives  for  environ- 
mental quality,  economic  and  social 
growth,  energy  supply  and  national 
security. 

IV.  New  Administrative  Actions 
AND  Studies 

In  addition  to  preparing  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  above,  I  have  directed  that 
a  number  of  executive  actions  be  taken 
and  additional  legislative  studies  be  made 
which  could  help  us  to  succeed  with  Proj- 
ect Independence.  Among  these  actions 
are  the  following : 
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OUTER   CONTINENTAL    SHELF 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  beneath 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  can  provide 
a  significant  portion  of  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  make  us  self-sufficient.  I  have  al- 
ready ordered  leasing  in  that  area  to  be 
stepped  up.  Today  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  increase  the 
acreage  leased  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  10  million  acres  beginning  in 
1975,  more  than  tripling  what  had  origin- 
ally been  planned.  In  later  years,  the 
amount  of  acreage  to  be  leased  will  be 
based  on  market  needs  and  on  industry's 
record  of  performance  in  exploring  and 
developing  leases.  In  contracting  for 
leases,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
also  to  ensure  that  the  proper  competitive 
bidding  procedures  are  followed  and  that 
environmental  safeguards  are  observed. 
He  will,  in  addition,  set  up  an  inter- 
agency program  for  monitoring  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  new  leasing 
program.  There  will  be  no  decision  on 
leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
until  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity completes  its  current  environmental 
study  of  those  areas. 

ALASKA    PIPELINES 

In  1973,  the  Congress  passed  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  bill,  allowing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vitally  needed  oil  pipeline.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  plans  to  issue  the 
construction  permit  for  that  pipeline  this 
afternoon,  and  construction  should  begin 
this  year. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  while  an 
oil  pipeline  was  needed,  it  alone  would  not 
be  enough.  In  addition  to  the  huge  oil 


reserves  in  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 
there  are  also  gas  reserves  there  of  at  least . 
26  trillion  cubic  feet — enough  to  heat  10 
million  homes  for  20  years.  Construction 
of  a  gas  pipeline  should  thus  accompany 
the  construction  of  the  oil  pipeline.  What 
is  now  needed,  and  what  I  am  directing, 
is  prompt  action  by  the  Administration. 
Interior  Secretary  Morton  expects  to  re- 
ceive two  competing  applications  for  the 
gas  pipeline  in  the  near  future,  one  pro- 
posing construction  across  Alaska  and  the 
other  proposing  construction  across  Can- 
ada. I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider these  proposals  carefully  but 
promptly  and  to  deliver  a  recommenda- 
tion to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  also 
asked  the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  fur- 
ther study  of  the  need  for  future  oil  and 
gas  pipeline  capacity  and  the  best  routes 
for  new  pipelines  should  they  prove 
necessary. 

STIMULATION    OF    SYNTHETIC    FUEL 
PRODUCTION 

At  current  rates  of  consumption,  our 
coal  reserves  could  supply  our  needs  for 
300  years  while  shale  oil  could  satisfy 
an  additional  150  years  of  demand. 
However,  these  resources  are  not  easily 
recoverable,  or  usable  in  a  manner  that 
is  environmentally  acceptable.  There- 
fore, the  development  of  a  domestic  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry — the  production  of 
oil  from  shale  and  the  production  of  gas 
or  oil  from  coal — can  be  an  important 
element  of  our  program  for  reducing  our 
future  dependence  on  energy  imports. 

The  recent  bidding  for  the  first  com- 
mercial oil  shale  lease  indicates  strong 
commercial  interest  in  shale  oil  develop- 
ment. Five  other  lease  offerings  of  Fed- 
eral oil  shale  lands  will  be  made  this 
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year.  Several  companies  have  also  an- 
nounced plans  to  construct  plants  for 
the  production  of  commercially  usable 
gas  from  coal.  Nevertheless,  a  variety  of 
factors  including  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  regulatory  prob- 
lems impose  constraints  on  any  major  in- 
crease in  the  commercial  production  and 
industrial  use  of  synthetic  fuels.  I  have 
therefore  asked  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  head  up  an  inter- 
agency evaluation  of  financial  or  economic 
incentives  or  regulatory  changes  that 
may  be  needed  to  stimulate  domestic 
production. 

EVALUATING  ENERGY  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTS 

There  are  now  several  products  on  the 
market  which,  if  given  wider  use,  might 
help  us  to  use  energy  more  efficiently  and 
could  conceivably  reduce  air  pollution. 
Among  them  are  chemical  catalysts  and 
additives,  attachments  for  automobile 
engines  and  more  efficient  heat  transfer 
devices  for  industrial  and  home  furnaces. 
Previously,  these  products  have  not  been 
commercially  profitable  because  of  the  low 
price  of  fuel.  With  an  increase  in  fuel 
prices,  however,  they  have  become  more 
attractive.  I  have  therefore  directed  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  these  products  and  on  their  energy 
efficiency.  As  results  are  available,  we  will 
publicize  them  and,  where  appropriate, 
will  purchase  the  products  for  use  by  the 
Government. 

IMPROVING    URBAN    TRANSPORTATION 

It  is  widely  recognized  now  that  the 
development  of  better  mass  transit  systems 
may  be  one  of  the  key  solutions  to  both 
our  energy  and  environmental  problems. 


My  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  next  two 
weeks,  gives  special  priority  to  the  im- 
provement of  urban  transportation,  es- 
pecially transit  bus  fleets.  In  addition,  I 
will  soon  propose  legislation  to  increase  the 
amount  and  flexibility  of  Federal  trans- 
portation aid  which  is  available  to  local 
communities. 

ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Nowhere  will  the  need  for  the  combined 
eflforts  of  industry  and  Government  be 
greater  than  in  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. If  we  are  to  see  the  successful 
culmination  of  Project  Independence,  the 
Federal  Government  must  work  in  part- 
nership with  American  industry. 

For  the  last  five  years,  I  have  provided 
for  a  continual  expansion  of  our  eflforts 
in  energy  research  and  development.  Fed- 
eral funding  increased  almost  75  percent 
from  $382  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$672  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  was 
then  raised  to  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  Last  June  I  announced  my  commit- 
ment to  an  even  more  rapid  acceleration 
of  this  efifort  through  a  $10  billion  Federal 
program  over  the  next  five  years,  and  I 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  develop  recommendations 
for  the  expanded  program. 

Today  I  am  announcing  that  in  fiscal 
year  1975 — the  first  year  of  my  proposed 
five  year,  energy  R&D  program — total 
Federal  commitment  for  direct  energy  re- 
search and  development  will  be  increased 
to  $1.8  billion,  almost  double  the  level  of 
a  year  ago.  In  addition,  I  will  be  request- 
ing an  increase  of  $216  million  for  essen- 
tial supporting  programs  in  basic  and 
environmental  efiFects  research. 

Regardless  of  short-term  fluctuations  in 
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the  energy  supplies,  our  Nation  must  move 
swiftly  and  steadily  on  a  course  to  self- 
sufficiency.  The  private  sector  clearly  must 
provide  most  of  the  money  and  the  work 
for  this  effort.  We  must  also  guard  against 
Government  expenditures  which  merely 
replace  private  sector  investments.  But 
the  Federal  Government  does  have  a  role 
to  play  in  supplementing  and  accelerating 
private  development  and  in  filling  major 
technological  gaps  where  market  incen- 
tives are  lacking.  The  Federal  expendi- 
tures which  I  am  announcing  today  are 
designed  to  serve  those  purposes. 

In  pursuing  our  energy  R&D  program, 
we  must  maintain  balance.  We  cannot 
afford  to  direct  all  our  efforts  to  finding 
long-term  solutions  while  ignoring  our 
immediate  problems,  nor  can  we  con- 
centrate too  strongly  on  finding  short- 
range  solutions.  Our  program  must  be 
structured  to  provide  us  with  payoffs  in 
the  near,  middle,  and  far  term. 

For  the  near  term — the  period  before 
1985— we  must  develop  advanced  tech- 
nologies in  mining  and  environmental 
control  that  will  permit  greater  direct  use 
of  our  coal  reserves.  We  must  speed  the 
widespread  introduction  of  nuclear  power. 
And  we  must  direct  work  to  develop  more 
efficient,  energy-consuming  devices,  for 
use  in  both  home  and  industry. 

Beyond  1985,  we  can  expect  consider- 
able payoffs  from  our  programs  in  nuclear 
breeder  reactors  and  in  advanced  tech- 
nologies for  the  production  of  clean  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal.  By  this  time,  we 
should  also  have  explored  the  potential 
of  other  resources  such  as  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy. 

For  the  far  term,  our  programs  in 
nuclear  fusion,  advanced  breeder  reactors, 
hydrogen   generation   and   solar   electric 


power  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  keys  to 
our  energy  future. 

V.  Conclusion 

Although  shortages  were  long  in  ap- 
pearing, the  energy  crisis  itself  came  sud- 
denly, borne  by  a  tragic  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  was  a  blow  to  American  pride  and 
prosperity,  but  it  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
a  fortunate  turning  point  in  our  history. 

We  learned,  at  a  stage  short  of  the 
truly  critical,  that  we  had  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  overly  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  of  a  vital  good.  We  saw 
that  the  acts  of  foreign  rulers,  even  far 
short  of  military  action,  could  plunge  us 
into  an  authentic  crisis.  The  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo will  temporarily  close  some  gasoline 
stations,  but  it  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
short-sighted  policy  we  had  been  pursuing. 

The  energy  emergency  has  shown  us 
that  we  must  never  again  be  caught  so 
dependent  upon  uncertain  supplies.  It  is  a 
lesson  the  American  people  must  and  will 
take  to  heart.  By  1980,  if  we  move  for- 
ward with  the  proposals  I  have  outlined 
today,  I  believe  we  can  place  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  can  be  essentially  in- 
dependent of  foreign  energy  producers. 

America  has  half  the  world's  reserves 
of  coal.  It  has  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  in 
the  ground,  as  well  as  convertible  oil  shale. 
It  has  vast  natural  gas  reserves.  We  have 
the  world's  largest  installed  nuclear  capac- 
ity and  half  the  world's  hydroelectric 
plants.  This  represents  a  truly  enormous 
store  of  energy. 

The  United  States  also  has  the  largest 
pool  of  highly  trained  scientific  talent  in 
the  world.  Our  managerial  skills  in  the 
private  sector  are  enormous.  And  our  or- 
ganized   facilities    for    solving    technical 
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problems  in  universities,  businesses,  and 
government  are  unparalleled. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  these  natural  and  human  re- 
sources can  propel  us  toward  an  era  of 
energy  independence. 

It  will  take  time.  But  along  the  way  we 
will  assure  that  no  groups  of  Americans 
are  better  off  because  other  groups  are 
suffering.  We  will  assure  that  the  genius 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  is  maintained 


and  not  destroyed  by  its  response  to  this 
crisis. 

Years  from  now,  let  us  look  back  upon 
the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970s  as  a  time 
when  the  American  spirit  reasserted  it- 
self for  the  lasting  benefit  of  America  and 
the  world. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

January  23,  1974. 


1 8     Remarks  About  the  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Energy  Crisis.     January  2%  1974 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  is  now  touching 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  And 
just  as  the  people  of  this  country  are  doing 
their  part  to  meet  this  crisis^  now  it  is  time 
for  the  Federal  Government,  your  Gov- 
ernment, to  do  its  part  by  enacting  legis- 
lation that  will  accomplish  these  goals. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  legislative  lead- 
ers this  morning,  I  set  forth  these  primary 
objectives  that  I  consider  to  be  of  the 
highest  priority  for  the  Congress  as  it 
begins  its  new  session: 

— First,  we  must  protect  the  jobs  of 
American  workers. 

— Second,  we  must  prevent  price  goug- 
ing when  you  buy  gas  for  your  car  and 
heating  oil  for  your  homes. 

— Third,  we  will  compel  the  oil  com- 
panies and  other  energy  producers  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  complete  informa- 
tion on  their  supplies.  And  we  will  prevent 
them  from  making  windfall  profits 
as  a  result  of  the  sacrifices  that  you  are 
making. 

Today,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  enact 
over  15  different  legislative  measures 
which  will  accomplish  these  goals.  In  the 
next  few  weeks,  I  will  be  sending  up  addi- 


tional proposals  to  get  this  job  done.  This 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
current  crisis  and  to  assure  that  we,  the 
United  States,  can  become  self-sufficient 
in  energy  by  1980  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  any  other  country  for  our  energy 
needs. 

For  several  weeks  now,  millions  of 
Americans  have  voluntarily  accepted 
sacrifices  in  their  comfort  and  convenience 
so  that  no  American  would  suffer  hard- 
ship because  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  is  that  sacrifice  that  has  helped  us  to 
get  through  this  emergency  so  far.  If  that 
kind  of  cooperation  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans continues,  it  means  that  we  can 
help  to  avoid  gas  rationing  this  spring. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:37  p.m.  in  the 
Oval  OfHce  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks 
were  filmed  for  later  broadcast  on  radio  and 
television. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  bipartisan  Congres- 
sional leadership,  meeting  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House,  was  briefed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message  by  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator William  E.  Simon.  On  the  same 
day,  the  White  House  released  a  fact  sheet  and 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  message 
by  Mr.  Simon  and  Frederick  W.  Hickman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 
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On  January  22,  1974,  the  President  met 
separately  with  Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas 
to  discuss  energy  legislation  and  with  Peter  J. 
Brennan,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Frank  E. 
Fitzsimmons,  general  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  to  discuss  the 


effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. The  White  House  released,  on  the  same 
day,  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  their 
meeting  with  the  President  by  Secretary  Bren- 
nan  and  Mr.  Fitzsimmons. 


19     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Education  Priorities. 
January  24,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Congress  returns  to  Washington 
this  week  at  a  time  when  America  faces 
many  difficult  challenges.  Each  of  them 
will  spark  honest  difTerences  of  opinion 
and  generate  spirited  debates  during  the 
coming  year. 

But  one  goal  which  unites  all  of  our 
people  is  to  provide  each  of  our  children 
with  a  sound  basic  education.  No  matter 
what  race,  faith  or  family  circumstance, 
each  child  should  have  equal  access  to  a 
good  education. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward this  goal,  but  we  can  maintain  that 
momentum  only  if  we  commit  ourselves 
to  improve  our  educational  system, 
tional  process.  During  the  coming  legis- 
lative year,  there  are  many  proposals 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  should  enact 
to  improve  our  educational  system. 
Among  the  highest  priorities  which  I 
would  urge  upon  the  93rd  Congress  are 
these : 

— Consolidating  major  grant  pro- 
grams for  elementary  and  secondary,  vo- 
cational and  adult  education  and  increas- 
ing decision-making  authority  for  State 
and  local  education  agencies. 

— Providing  advanced  funding  so  that 
State  and  local  school  authorities  can 
plan  their  programs  with  greater  cer- 
tainty— a  new  and  important  concept  in 
the  financing  of  education. 


— Targeting  Federal  funds  so  that  stu- 
dents who  have  the  greatest  need — the 
truly  disadvantaged — are  the  major  re- 
cipients of  funds. 

— Expanding  the  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams for  students  faced  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  costs  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

— And  increasing  support  for  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  are  searching  for  better 
ways  to  educate  more  than  60  million 
students  in  the  United  States. 

I.   A  Record  of  Progress 

This  Administration  has  worked  hard 
to  expand  educational  opportunity  for 
every  child  and  we  have  made  substan- 
tial progress : 

— We  have  established  a  new  program 
of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
to  further  our  goal  that  no  qualified  stu- 
dent be  denied  access  to  postsecondary 
education  for  lack  of  money. 

— We  have  provided  special  aid  for 
local  school  districts  to  help  them  deal 
with  the  problems  of  desegregation. 

— We  have  created  a  National  Institute 
of  Education  to  marshall  our  research  skill 
systematically  so  that  we  can  better  un- 
derstand how  students  learn  and  how  they 
can  be  taught  more  effectively. 

— We  have  provided  support  to  develop 
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new  ways  of  helping  children  learn  to 
read. 

— We  have  substantially  increased  sup- 
port to  colleges  serving  minorities  and 
students  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

In  taking  these  and  other  steps  over 
the  past  five  years^  we  have  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  for  education  from  $5.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970  to  an  estimated 
$7.6  billion  in  the  budget  I  will  propose 
next  month  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  support  has  helped  enrich  the 
diverse  educational  system  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  national  strength 
and  vitality. 

II.  Principles  for  the  Future 

While  real  progress  has  been  made, 
there  are  additional  problems  which  must 
be  addressed  if  we  are  to  make  the  promise 
of  a  quality  education  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.  Americans  have  never  been 
complacent  about  their  educational  sys- 
tem, but  today  they  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned— and  with  reason. 

— Parents  of  children  who  are  not 
learning  to  read  know  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  lead  a  satisfying  and  produc- 
tive life  without  this  basic  skill. 

— Parents  often  see  their  children  mov- 
ing through  elementary  and  high  school 
without  acquiring  an  understanding  of 
what  careers  are  open  to  them  and  what 
skills  will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  reward- 
ing job. 

— Many  families  do  not  see  how  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
their  children's  college  education. 

— Teachers  who  want  to  try  something 
new  or  make  old  methods  work  better  too 
often  have  no  place  to  turn  for  reliable 
information  about  what  works  and  why. 


— Local  school  administrators  must 
plan  their  budgets  without  knowing,  until 
the  last  moment^  what  Federal  aid  will  be 
available. 

We  all  want  to  commit  our  energies  to 
solving  these  problems  and  to  making  our 
schools  better.  We  must  now  find  ways  to 
focus  these  energies. 

To  do  so,  I  believe,  we  should  adhere 
to  five  basic  principles  of  constructive 
action : 

— First,  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  support  national  priorities  in 
education  without  seeking  to  control  and 
direct  State  and  local  responses  to  those 
priorities.  Schools  which  must  respond  to 
detailed  and  elaborate  Federal  red  tape 
will  be  hindered  in  responding  to  the  de- 
mands of  students,  teachers  and  parents. 
A  concrete  application  of  this  principle  is 
the  consolidated  education  grants  legisla- 
tion which  the  Congress  is  now  consider- 
ing. I  again  urge  that  this  legislation  be 
framed  to  achieve  the  maximum  possible 
consolidation  of  funding  authorities,  so 
that  State  and  local  agencies  can  use 
Federal  funds  to  meet  national  priorities 
in  their  own  ways. 

— Second,  the  Federal  Government 
must  make  it  possible  for  citizens,  students, 
parents  and  administrators  to  plan  ahead. 
The  request  I  will  be  making  in  my  budget 
for  advanced  funding  of  the  consolidated 
education  grants  reflects  this  principle. 

— Third,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible we  should  put  the  important  choices 
in  the  hands  of  students  and  parents  them- 
selves. A  concrete  example  of  this  principle 
is  the  Basic  Opportunity  grant  program 
which  permits  students  to  apply  funds 
toward  an  education  at  the  school  of 
their  choice. 

— Fourth,  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  a  more  responsive  role  in  fund- 
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ing  research  to  find  out  what  works  in 
education.  My  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion in  197O5  and  the  funding  for  the 
institute  I  will  recommend  in  my  new 
budget  show  how  I  believe  this  principle 
can  be  carried  out. 

— Fifth,  we  must  firmly  insist  that  all 
Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity  for 
education.  The  legislation  I  am  support- 
ing, the  new  budget,  and  the  enforcement 
of  non-discrimination  to  which  I  am 
committed  all  reflect  this  principle. 

III.  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 

Traditionally  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  exercised  primary  responsi- 
bility for  education  in  this  country.  States 
and  localities  provide  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  money  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  while  the  Federal 
Government  provides  less  than  10  per- 
cent. But  in  the  last  decade  the  tail  has 
wagged  the  dog.  Federal  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  have  imposed  an  elaborate 
set  of  "do's"  and  "don'ts."  They  often 
prevent  State  and  local  agencies  from 
using  Federal  funds  to  best  meet  their 
needs. 

forward  funding 


the  Federal  Government,  so  we  have  to  be 
gamblers.''  School  districts  across  the 
Nation  will  begin  putting  their  annual 
budgets  together  next  month,  but  unless 
we  soon  enact  reforms  they  will  not  know 
how  much  their  Federal  funds  will  be 
until  late  fall. 

To  overcome  this  deficiency,  which  has 
plagued  school  boards  in  recent  years,  I 
plan  to  ask  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $2.85 
billion.  The  money  will  be  used  by  schools 
in  the  school  year  beginning  this  fall.  If 
the  Congress  acts  on  this  request  swiftly, 
those  who  run  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  well  as  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs  would  for  the 
first  time  know  how  much  Federal  money 
they  would  have  before  the  school  year 
begins,  not  several  months  after  the  year 
has  begun. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quest will  be  formally  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  acceptable  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  enacted.  It  is  therefore 
important  for  that  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  passed  early  this  spring,  so  that  we 
can  provide  forward  funding  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  date. 

consolidating  funds  for  elementary 

AND    secondary   EDUCATION 


As  if  the  Federal  red  tape  were  not 
confusing  enough,  the  Federal  funding 
process  has  created  a  situation  in  which 
school  districts  develop  future  budgets 
with  a  diminished  degree  of  confidence 
or  accuracy.  School  districts,  for  instance, 
have  been  faced  with  three  entirely  dif- 
ferent allocations  of  funds  just  since 
July  of  1973.  As  one  school  board  member 
put  it:  "When  we  put  our  budget  to- 
gether, we  don't  know  what  we'll  get  from 


In  1 97 1  I  asked  the  Congress  to  con- 
solidate and  simplify  numerous  Federal 
aid  programs  for  education.  I  again  urged 
this  in  1972. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  this  reform  under 
the  label  of  the  Better  Schools  Act.  The 
label  itself,  unfortunately,  became  a  con- 
troversial matter  within  the  Congress.  It 
is  not  the  label  that  should  concern  us, 
however,  but  the  children  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  programs  designed  to  help 
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them.  I  am  pleased  that  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  began  to  deal  more  seriously 
with  an  improved  program  structure,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  with  hard  work  and 
careful  thought,  a  bill  acceptable  to  both 
branches  can  result. 

The  appropriate  committees  of  both 
Houses  have  written  steps  to  simplify 
existing  programs  for  innovation  and  sup- 
port services  into  the  measures  they  are 
now  considering.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  has  initiated  a  fur- 
ther consolidation  of  various  discretionary 
and  categorical  programs  into  a  special 
projects  authority,  with  provisions  for 
gifted  and  talented  children.  But  further 
consolidation  is  still  needed.  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  consolidation  of  present 
programs  of  vocational  education  and 
a  merger  of  existing  authorities  in  adult 
education. 


AIDING    HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

There  is  growing  awareness  in  the  Na- 
tion of  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children.  In  90  demonstra- 
tion projects  we  are  seeking  to  learn  how 
to  identify  handicapped  children  earlier 
and  give  them  the  help  they  need  to  enter 
regular  school  when  other  children  do. 

I  am  now  proposing  that  eight  discre- 
tionary authorities  be  consolidated  into 
four  broad  programs  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped.  One  of  these  new  pro- 
grams, Resource  Implementation,  would 
help  teachers  identify  learning  problems; 
the  Professional  Development  program 
would  provide  teachers  with  special  skills 
to  overcome  barriers  to  learning;  Inno- 
vation and  Development  would  provide 
new  methods  and  materials  for  teaching; 
and  Special  Centers  and  Services  would 
accelerate  progress  in  aiding  severely  han- 
dicapped children. 


FAIRER  DISTRIBUTION    OF   FUNDS    FOR 
THE    DISADVANTAGED 

Another  issue  of  continuing  concern  is 
the  development  of  a  better  way  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  funds  for  disadvantaged 
children.  The  current  system  of  reim- 
bursement often  results  in  school  districts 
being  paid  for  children  who  are  no  longer 
there. 

A  new  formula  for  distribution  of  these 
vital  funds  must  be  adopted,  targeting  the 
available  money  on  the  greatest  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  children  and  on 
the  development  of  basic  skills.  That  for- 
mula should  also  take  into  account  the 
differing  costs  for  education  in  different 
locales.  We  must  also  adopt  a  definition 
of  poverty  which  more  accurately  reflects 
today's  conditions. 

36 


PHASING    OUT   IMPACT   AID 

Another  program  affecting  many  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  is  School 
Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas — 
aid  to  districts  where  Federal  installations 
bring  significant  enrollment  increases.  I 
am  proposing  100  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing of  the  program  for  school  districts 
where  enrollment  consists  of  25  percent 
or  more  of  children  whose  parents  both 
live  and  work  on  Federal  property,  and 
go  percent  funding  for  school  districts 
where  these  children  comprise  less  than 
25  percent. 

In  the  past  we  have  also  funded  pro- 
grams for  children  whose  parents  work  on 
Federal  property  but  do  not  live  on  Fed- 
eral installations.  Since  parents  of  such 
children  already  contribute  substantially 
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to  State  and  local  governments  to  help 
pay  educational  costs,  I  see  no  reason  for 
all  American  taxpayers  to  continue  subsi- 
dizing this  special  group  of  school  dis- 
tricts. However,  a  transition  period  Is 
needed  for  districts  which  have  depended 
heavily  on  these  Federal  funds.  I  will 
therefore  propose  that  no  local  school  dis- 
trict whose  subsidy  is  being  terminated 
will  lose  more  than  5  percent  of  its  total 
operating  budget  in  the  first  year  that  we 
phase  out  the  program.  It  is  only  fair  to 
give  school  districts  as  much  notice  as 
possible  to  plan  and  conform  their  budgets 
to  Federal  financing  policies. 


services  to  Indian  tribes  and  communities, 
and  we  propose  to  place  emphasis  on  proj- 
ect grants  for  this  purpose. 

BILINGUAL   EDUCATION 

Because  of  the  great  diversity  of  our 
Nation,  we  must  also  provide  special  as- 
sistance to  children  of  families  whose  na- 
tive language  is  other  than  English.  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  continue  support  for  dem- 
onstration projects  which  help  develop 
better  ways  to  provide  bilingual  education. 

IV.    POSTSECONDARY   EDUCATION 


TARGETING   AID    FOR   DESEGREGATION 

In  coming  weeks,  I  will  send  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  a  new  project 
grant  program  to  aid  school  districts  un- 
dergoing voluntary  or  court-ordered  de- 
segregation. This  program  should  replace 
the  current  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
when  the  act  expires  this  June. 

A  national  formula  program  is  no 
longer  needed  to  handle  this  problem. 
What  is  needed  is  a  targeted  approach  to 
solve  specific  problems. 

As  opposed  to  the  national  formula  now 
employed  under  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  the  new  project  grant  program 
would  target  desegregation  aid  to  solve 
specific  programs.  In  addition,  we  will 
continue  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  local  districts,  helping  them  to  meet 
problems  relating  to  desegregation. 

PROVIDING    FOR   INDIAN    CHILDREN 

A  targeted  approach  is  also  needed  to 
deal  more  eflfectively  with  the  needs  of 
Indian  children.  There  is  a  special  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  provide  educational 


This  Administration  is  committed  to 
the  goal  that  no  qualified  student  should 
be  denied  a  college  education  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds.  Today  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accomplish  a  major  expansion  of 
student  opportunities  and  choice. 

An  education  beyond  high  school  is  a 
major  goal  of  many  young  Americans  to- 
day. In  recent  years,  however,  the  cost  of 
college  or  other  training  has  threatened 
to  price  this  dream  beyond  the  means  of 
many  families. 

Since  1970  I  have  been  urging  the 
Congress  to  enact  and  fund  student  aid 
programs  that  would  reduce  to  manage- 
able size  the  problem  of  financing  higher 
education  for  all  families. 

EXPANDING    AID    TO    NEEDY    STUDENTS 

In  1972  the  Congress  responded  by  en- 
acting the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  program,  the  primary  vehicle  for 
reaching  the  neediest  students.  The  cur- 
rent program  provides  for  an  average 
grant  of  only  $260  and  limits  ehgibility  to 
entering  freshmen.  The  program  I  pro- 
pose for  FY  1975 — totaling  $1.3  billion — 
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would  provide  a  grant  of  up  to  $1400 
depending  on  need. 

Supplementing  this  Basic  Grant  pro- 
gram is  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram designed  to  increase  access  to  loans. 
This  program  is  both  for  needy  students 
receiving  Basic  Grants,  and  for  students 
who  are  not  eligible  for  Basic  Grants  but 
who  need  or  wish  to  spread  the  costs  of 
postsecondary  education  over  time. 

Over  the  past  year,  some  students  who 
have  sought  loans  have  found  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  locate  lenders  willing  to 
make  federally  guaranteed  loans. 

To  remedy  this  problem  I  have  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Treasury 
Department  to  contact  the  major  lending 
institutions  and  to  request  that  they  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
educational  needs  by  making  adequate 
funds  available  for  student  loans.  If,  as 
the  progress  of  this  program  is  reviewed, 
additional  changes  appear  to  be  necessary, 
I  will  propose  them. 

The  Basic  Grant  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  programs,  supplemented 
by  the  College  Work  Study  program, 
expand  opportunities  for  postsecondary 
education.  My  budget  request  for 
these  programs  would  provide  more 
such  opportunities  than  ever  before. 
Building  on  Basic  Grants,  students  can 
rely  on  work,  loans,  and  family  re- 
sources, plus  State,  local  and  private  forms 
of  assistance  to  meet  the  remainder  of 
their  financial  needs. 

DEVELOPING   INSTITUTIONS 

I  will  request  funding  of  the  full  au- 
thorization for  the  Developing  Institutions 
program — an  authorization  that  is  four 
times  the  funding  level  when  I  took  office. 


This  program  helps  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  colleges  which  are  serving 
Black,  Spanish-American,  and  American 
Indian  students  as  well  as  students 
from  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds— a  special  concern  of  my 
Administration. 

V.  Innovation  and  Reform 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    EDUCATION 

An  essential  element  in  our  effort  to 
provide  every  American  an  equal  and  in- 
creasing opportunity  for  education  is  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  alter- 
native educational  approaches  through 
research.  For  too  long  we  threw  money  at 
educational  problems,  feeling  that  bigger 
would  mean  better. 

To  strengthen  support  for  education 
research  and  development,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  was  created  with 
strong  bipartisan  support.  The  institute 
is  now  beginning  to  provide  the  leadership 
in  educational  research  and  development 
that  is  needed. 

In  1975  it  will  continue  to  concen- 
trate on  several  major  tasks: 

— finding  answers  to  the  problems  that 
students  have  in  learning  essential  skills 
such  as  reading  and  mathematics ; 

— improving  State  and  local  capability 
to  solve  the  educational  problems  of  their 
youth ; 

— increasing  the  educational  benefits  to 
students  through  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  schools ; 

— and  assisting  students  to  better  un- 
derstand the  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  world  of  work.  Through 
this  latter  activity,  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  has  taken  on  the  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  the  Career  Educa- 
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tion  objectives  I  set  forth  in  my  1972 
message.  The  institute  is  developing  new 
ways  to  introduce  young  people  to  various 
career  opportunities  and  is  experimenting 
with  new  methods  of  preparing  them  to 
get  and  keep  jobs  that  pay  well  and  offer 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

Education  research  is  not  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity  if  Americans  are  to  get  the 
education  they  want  for  their  children  at 
a  sensible  cost.  Accordingly,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  need  for 
adequate  funding  of  the  institute. 

FUND    FOR   THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF 
POSTSECONDARY   EDUCATION 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  constitutes  another 
important  new  Federal  initiative  to 
achieve  needed  innovation  and  reform. 
The  fund  was  created  to  support  exem- 
plary activities  and  new  directions  which 
promise  to  increase  the  quality,  effective- 
ness, and  diversity  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  fund  is  now 
providing  support  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  more  effective 
approaches  to  college  education. 

RIGHT   TO   READ 

The  Right  to  Read  effort  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  prime  example  of  the 
way  that  a  Federal,  State  and  local  part- 
nership can  achieve  positive  results.  Un- 
der this  program,  we  are  now  on  the  way 
toward  achieving  a  1 980  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing functional  illiteracy  among  90  percent 
of  those  16  years  and  older  and  99  per- 
cent of  the  youth  of  America.  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  continue  giving  this  program 
its  full  support. 


LIBRARY   PARTNERSHIP   ACT 

While  I  continue  to  believe  that  State 
and  local  authorities  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  I  also  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsible  role 
to  play.  One  of  my  new  initiatives  for  1975 
is  the  Library  Partnership  Act.  This  leg- 
islation would  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  reference  and  information  services 
on  a  demonstration  basis  and  could  lead 
to  significant  improvements  in  public  li- 
brary services  across  the  United  States. 

HEAD    START 

During  1975,  the  Head  Start  program 
will  reach  282,000  children  on  a  year- 
round  basis  and  some  78,000  pre-schoolers 
in  the  summer.  It  will  also  extend  its  ac- 
tivities to  include  handicapped  students. 
My  1975  budget  will  increase  operating 
funds  for  this  program  and  will  provide 
funds  to  ensure  that  all  children  partici- 
pating in  Head  Start  can  obtain  a  nourish- 
ing breakfast  and  lunch. 

VI.  The  Need  for  Commitment 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  above  are 
designed  to  address  the  educational  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow.  They  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
dollar.  They  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  our  State  and  local  school 
systems. 

For  the  necessary  reforms  and  rejuve- 
nation of  our  schools  to  occur,  however, 
it  will  take  more  than  Federal  programs 
and  more  than  Federal  money.  It  will  re- 
quire that  each  of  us  commit  ourselves, 
with  money,  time  and  attention,  to  that 
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process.  Only  with  individual  commit- 
ment, with  the  commitment  of  State  and 
local  school  administrators  and  teachers, 
with  the  commitment  of  parents  and  stu- 
dents, and  with  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal   Government,   can  we  obtain   a 


revitalized  and  rewarding  American  edu- 
cational system. 


Richard  Nixon 


The  White  House, 
January  24,  1974. 


20     Remarks  About  the  Special  Message  to  the  Congress 
on  Education  Priorities.     January  24,  1974 


THERE  IS  one  goal  that  unites  all  Amer- 
icans. Each  of  us  wants  our  children  to 
have  the  very  best  education  that  this 
great  Nation  can  provide.  To  achieve  that 
goal,  I  have  today  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  number  of  significant  education 
initiatives  during  1974. 

One  would  provide  advanced  or  for- 
ward funding  so  that  school  authorities 
can  know  a  year  in  advance  how  much 
Federal  money  they  will  have  to  spend. 
No  longer  would  school  boards  have  to 
gamble  on  how  they  would  balance  their 
budgets. 

Another  initiative  would  target  Fed- 
eral funds  so  that  students  with  the  great- 
est needs,  the  truly  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, are  the  major  recipients  of  funds. 


A  third  initiative  would  expand  the 
grant  and  loan  programs  for  students 
faced  with  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  edu- 
cation after  high  school. 

These  proposals,  along  with  others  that 
I  have  sent  to  the  Congress,  will  ensure 
the  successful  development  of  our  great- 
est natural  resource,  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:35  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  His  re- 
marks were  filmed  for  later  broadcast  on  radio 
and  television. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  the  message  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Under  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


2 1     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Veterans 
Legislation.     January  28,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Yesterday,  January  27,  1974,  marked 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which 
the  United  States  troops  ended  hostile 
action  against  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  and 
began  the  long-sought  disengagement 
from  the  longest  war  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  today,  a 
year  later,  we  should  focus  our  attention 


on  what  has  been  done — and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done — to  repay  the  debt 
America  owes  to  those  who  served. 

There  are  twenty-nine  million  living 
American  veterans  today — men  and  wom- 
en who  have  given  military  service  to 
their  country.  Nearly  7  million  of  them 
are  Vietnam-era  veterans.  We  owe  these 
men  and  women  our  best  effort  in  provid- 
ing   them   with   the  benefits   that   their 
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service  has  earned  them.  Accordingly  I 
will  request  $13.6  billion  in  spending  for 
veterans'  benefits  and  services  in  my  new 
budget^  an  increase  of  $5.9  billion  over  the 
comparable  1 969  request. 

The  American  Veteran  Today 

On  the  whole,  the  situation  of  the 
American  veteran  today  is  a  good  one. 
The  average  veteran  has  a  higher  in- 
come, more  education,  and  better  health 
than  non-veterans  of  the  same  age.  He  or 
she  is  a  vital,  productive  member  of  the 
civilian  community — a  national  asset  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

The  years  since  1969  have  marked  im- 
portant progress  for  the  American  veteran. 
Between  1969  and  1975,  outlays  for 
veteran  pension  programs  will  have  in- 
creased from  $2.2  billion  to  $2.9  billion, 
covering  2.4  million  beneficiaries,  while 
compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities or  death  will  have  increased  from 
$2.7  billion  to  $3.9  billion.  The  benefits 
we  pay  to  our  veterans  should  continue  to 
reflect  the  generous  appreciation  of  the 
American  people. 

Since  1969,  4.1  million  veterans  have 
financed  their  educations  under  the  GI 
bill.  Of  those,  2.7  million  are  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  The  rate  at  which  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  participated  in  the  GI 
bill  training  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
GI  bill.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
veterans  assisted  through  guaranteed 
mortgage  loans  has  increased  by  46 
percent. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  sign  into  law  two  major  measures  bene- 
fitting veterans  and  their  dependents.  The 
final  form  of  both  pieces  of  legislation  was 
the  result  of  close  cooperation  between 


the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
repeat  my  thanks  to  the  Congressional 
leaders  and  committee  members  who 
helped  us  arrive  at  the  desired  results. 

The  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion 
Act  of  1973  was  a  landmark  measure.  It 
provides  major  improvements  in  and  ex- 
pansion of  medical  and  nursing  care  for 
veterans  and  extends  treatment  benefits 
to  certain  dependents  of  veterans. 

The  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973 
consolidated  the  bulk  of  veterans  ceme- 
teries and  set  up  a  National  Cemetery 
System  within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  improved  related  benefits  and 
services.  Based  on  a  study  authorized  by 
the  act,  I  intend  to  submit  further  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  cemetery  system. 

Improved  veteran  health  care  has  also 
taken  the  form  of  greater  flexibility  in 
treatment  and  more  numerous  treatment 
facilities  as  evidenced  by: 

— 16  new  outpatient  clinics  and  663 
new  specialized  medical  services; 

— Strengthened  affiliation  of  106  VA 
hospitals  with  89  medical  schools;  and 

— Consolidation  of  medical  regions  and 
the  strengthening  of  regional  manage- 
ment to  provide  faster  responses  to  prob- 
lems at  individual  hospitals. 

A  vigorous  program  of  modernization 
and  construction  has  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  improving  veterans  health 
care.  Ten  new  or  replacement  hospitals 
have  already  been  established  and  five 
more  replacement  hospitals  are  being  de- 
signed or  are  under  construction.  In  the 
period  1970-75  the  ratio  of  staff  to 
patients  in  VA  hospitals  will  have  been 
increased  by  over  30  percent.  We  have 
added  over  25,000  full  time  personnel  to 
the  medical  departments  of  the  veterans 
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hospitals  since  1969,  and  my  budget  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1975  will  provide 
for  an  additional  7,600  medical  personnel. 

Veterans  Administration  hospital  con- 
struction funding  in  fiscal  1975  will  reach 
an  all-time  high  of  $276  million  and,  when 
these  funds  are  brought  to  bear,  the  VA 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest  program 
of  hospital  construction  in  history. 

As  I  look  forward  to  proposing  my  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  plan — to  make 
more  and  better  health  care  available  to 
all  Americans — it  will  be  more  than  ever 
important  to  take  the  VA's  health  care 
system  into  consideration.  It  is  my  strong 
view  that  it  should  continue  as  a  system, 
under  VA,  to  insure  the  proper  care  of 
eligible  veterans.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration now  operates  the  largest  civilian 
medical  care  system  in  the  world.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  it  remain  one  of  the  best. 

New  Initiatives  To  Provide  for  Our 
Veterans 

Two  important  Administration  initia- 
tives in  veterans  affairs  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  its  coming 
session. 

(i)  pension  refinements  to  help  the 

NEEDIEST 

In  the  field  of  pensions.  Administration 
proposals  will  benefit  one  million  veterans 
and  1.3  million  survivors  of  veterans  in 
economic  need  due  to  age,  disability  or 
loss  of  a  breadwinner.  Although  VA  pen- 
sions have  been  increased  by  27  percent 
since  1969,  some  of  the  most  needy  are 
least  provided  for  under  the  current  struc- 
ture. Many  needy  veterans  and  their  wives 
receive  less  money  from  the  pension  sys- 
tem than  they  would  from  welfare  and  no 
automatic  adjustment  is  provided  for  in- 


creases in  the  cost  of  living.  There  are 
other  inequities  as  well. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  message  to  the 
Congress  on  national  legislative  goals  on 
September  10,  1973,  refinement  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  pension  program 
is  necessary.  The  program  has  so  many 
problems  that  it  cannot  be  corrected  un- 
less the  entire  framework  of  the  program 
is  restructured. 

I  regard  the  following  principles  as 
vital  to  a  realistic  and  equitable  VA  pen- 
sion program,  and  I  will  propose  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  these  goals: 

— VA  pensioners  should  have  some 
regularized  way  of  receiving  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  VA  pension  payments  tied 
to  the  automatic  increases  now  available 
to  social  security  recipients. 

— The  VA  pension  program  should  be 
structured  to  assure  that  additional  in- 
come flows  to  the  neediest  pensioners. 
This  objective  would  involve  raising  VA 
payments  to  those  pensioners  who  receive 
less  total  income  than  adult  welfare 
recipients  under  recent  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addition,  a 
family's  total  income  should  be  considered 
in  determining  the  amount  of  pension 
needed. 

— Veterans  and  widows  should  be 
treated  equally  with  regard  to  income 
and  pension  payments. 

(2)     increase  in  education  BENEFITS 

The  cost  of  living  is  also  a  problem  for 
those  veterans  now  taking  advantage  of 
the  GI  bill  to  further  their  training  or 
education.  They  need  additional  help  if 
their  allowances  are  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  There  are  2.1  million  current 
beneficiaries  of  the  GI  bill,  most  of  them 
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Vietnam-era  veterans.  Payments  to  each 
trainee  have  increased  sharply — by  1975 
they  will  be  more  than  double  the  level  of 
1969.  To  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  my  budget  will  request  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  to  provide  an  8  per- 
cent increase  in  education  benefits  in  1975. 

Increasing    Private   Employment   of 
Veterans 

No  group  of  veterans  is  more  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Americans  today  than 
those  who  have  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam  and  our  Nation's  longest  war. 
Beyond  the  readjustment  problems  faced 
by  veterans  of  past  wars,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  recognized  that  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  faces  special  challenges  in 
re-entering  a  highly  complex  and  competi- 
tive civilian  society.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  help  him  meet  those  challenges. 

Of  particular  importance  have  been 
our  efforts  in  the  field  of  employment.  In 
1970,  for  example,  more  than  a  million 
veterans  left  the  Armed  Services  and 
entered  the  civilian  economy.  By  October 
of  that  year,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  had  grown  very 
serious.  This  led  to  the  launching  of  the 
Administration's  job  placement  efforts 
which  have  so  far  helped  2.2  million  re- 
turning veterans  to  find  jobs.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
which  once  far  exceeded  that  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  was  reduced  from  a  high  of 
II  percent  in  early  1971  to  4.4  percent 
by  the  end  of  1973.  Both  Government 
and  the  private  sector — through  Jobs  for 
Veterans  and  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen — played  a  part  in  this  re- 
markable success  story.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue these  efforts.  In  fiscal  year  1974  our 


goal  is  to  place    1.2   million  additional 
veterans  in  jobs  or  training  programs. 

Paying  Tribute  to  All  American 
Veterans 

The  tangible  benefits  extended  to  our 
veterans  such  as  medical  assistance,  edu- 
cation grants  and  pensions  are  only  one 
of  the  ways  that  America  should  repay 
her  debts  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  her  well.  We  should  also 
accord  them  a  high  degree  of  respect  and 
appreciation  in  our  everyday  contacts 
with  them.  And  we  should  set  aside  cer- 
tain days  each  year  to  commemorate  their 
heroic  deeds. 

In  1974,  there  should  be  at  least  two 
occasions  on  which  we  pay  special  honor 
to  those  who  have  served  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

One  such  commemoration  was  held 
yesterday,  January  27,  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Vietnam  ceasefire.  I  officially 
proclaimed  that  day  as  National  MIA 
Awareness  Day.  There  are  still  1,300 
Americans  missing  and  unaccounted  for 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,100  American  casualties  whose 
bodies  have  never  been  recovered.  Their 
experiences,  as  well  as  those  of  their  rela- 
tives and  loved  ones,  have  been  a  wrench- 
ing sacrifice  that  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion. That  is  why  we  set  aside  a  special 
day  dedicated  to  these  Americans  and 
to  their  families. 

In  honoring  the  missing  and  fallen  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  we  should  also  re- 
member the  countless  others  who  served 
and  survived  that  war.  Last  month  I  was 
pleased  to  sign  into  law  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  authorizing  me  to  pro- 
claim March  29th  of  this  year  as  "Viet- 
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nam  Veterans  Day".  It  is  appropriate  that 
we  choose  that  date — the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  return  of  all  of  our  POWs — 
as  an  occasion  to  honor  all  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era. 

We  will  honor  those  Vietnam  veterans 
once  again  later  in  the  year  on  Veterans 
Day  itself,  an  observance  which  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  seven  million  who  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era  but  also  to  the  22  million 
other  men  and  women  who  have  proudly 
worn  the  American  uniform  in  years 
before. 

For  most  Americans,  Veterans  Day  is 
traditionally  associated  with  Novem- 
ber 1 1  th  of  each  year.  That  was  the  day 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  an 
historic  and  dramatic  ceasefire  was 
achieved  in  the  First  World  War. 

Legislation  approved  in  1 968,  however, 
changed  the  traditional  observance  of 
Veterans  Day  from  November  1 1  to  the 
fourth  Monday  of  each  October.  That 
change,  while  well  intended,  has  stirred 
up  considerable  confusion  and  not  a  small 
amount  of  resentment.  In  many  places — 
including  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery — there  are 
now  dual  observances  of  Veterans  Day, 
while  in  others,  observances  are  held  not 
in  October  but  on  November  1 1 . 

Thirty-one  State  legislatures  have  now 
enacted  resolutions  declaring  that  within 


their  jurisdictions  November  1 1  th  will  be 
officially  observed  as  "Veterans  Day".  In 
addition,  all  of  the  major  veterans  orga- 
nizations have  indicated  their  strong  sup- 
port for  returning  to  the  November  nth 
observance. 

In  view  of  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  and  in  view  especially  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  veterans  themselves,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  repeal  the  1 968 
change  in  the  Veterans  Day  observance.  I 
therefore  urge  the  93rd  Congress,  as  part 
of  its  eflort  to  honor  our  veterans,  to  en- 
act legislation  restoring  November  nth 
as  the  official  date  for  the  entire  Nation 
to  commemorate  Veterans  Day. 

As  we  celebrate  Veterans  Day  this  year, 
let  us  do  so  with  the  hope  that  the  29 
million  Americans  who  have  served  in 
our  armed  forces  represent  our  last  gen- 
eration of  veterans  and  the  last  of  Ameri- 
ca's wars.  May  we  never  forget  that  we 
will  only  be  worthy  of  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  freedom  they  have  won  for  us 
for  as  long  as  we  continue  to  honor  them, 
and  may  we  do  everything  we  can  to  re- 
pay our  boundless  debt  to  them. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
January  28,  1974. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  the  message  by  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Donald  E.  Johnson. 


22     Letter  to  the  Senate  Minority  Leader  About  Pending 
Emergency  Energy  Legislation.     January  29,   1974 

representatives  very  much  aware  of  the 
real  concern  over  the  energy  shortage.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if,  through 


Dear  Hugh: 

My  conversations  with  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  Session  have  convinced  me 
that  the  people  have  made  their  elected 


an   understandable   but  misdirected   re- 
sponse to  this  concern,   the  Senate  ap- 
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proved  the  conference  version  of  S.  2589, 
the  pending  Emergency  Energy  Act. 

The  time  and  opportunity  now  exist 
for  refining  this  legislation  which  was  so 
hastily  put  together  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  Session.  We  have  been  able 
to  make  do  without  emergency  legislation 
thus  far,  and  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  take  the  additional  time  re- 
quired for  developing  a  truly  responsible 
product. 

You  have  already  been  furnished  with 
a  listing  of  thirteen  sections  of  the  bill 
which  present  difficulties.  Some  of  these 
provisions  have  no  place  in  this  bill  and 
should  be  deleted,  while  others  can  be 
modified  through  the  use  of  reasonable 
alternatives. 

We  do  not  need  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  proposed  in 
this  bill — the  Congress  itself  is  close  to 
providing  us  with  a  far  better  organization 
through  separate  legislation. 

The  subject  of  windfall  profits  should 
be  addressed  through  a  rational  tax 
scheme  using  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
quickly  complete  the  work  on  a  windfall 
profits  tax. 

Unemployment  cannot  be  effectively 
dealt  with  by  a  system  that  seeks  to  find 


a  tenuous  connection  with  the  energy 
crisis.  Rather,  it  should  be  identified  and 
treated  swiftly  for  its  own  sake.  We  have 
an  alternative  for  accomplishing  this 
through  a  system  which  would  respond 
in  terms  of  the  labor  market  conditions 
where  the  affected  individuals  work,  re- 
gardless of  the  cause  of  unemployment. 

I  am  already  committed  to  a  proposal 
which  will  provide  both  Government  and 
the  public  with  needed  information  from 
the  oil  industry — without  the  indiscrimi- 
nate burden  of  work  and  the  flood  of  un- 
wieldy data  which  this  bill  would  produce. 

The  pending  Emergency  Energy  Act 
can  provide  useful  authorities  in  helping 
resolve  the  energy  emergency  now  before 
us,  but  not  without  further  efforts  from 
you  and  your  colleagues. 

I  understand  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report,  and  I 
strongly  support  such  action.  Should 
recommittal  take  place  I  pledge  the  full 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  working  with  the  Congress  to 
produce  the  result  we  all  desire. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  Q0510] 


23     Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Expressing  Support  for  Extension  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971.     January  29,  1974 


Dear  Cap: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  you 
will  appear  tomorrow  at  Senate  hearings 
called  to  consider  the  extension  of  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  when  it  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  I  want  you  to  know 


that  I  strongly  support  an  extension  of 
this  Act  with  whatever  improvements 
might  be  made  in  consultation  between 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 

I  continue  to  have  strong  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  this  program.  I  remain  just 
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as  committed  to  the  attack  on  cancer  as  I 
was  when  I  signed  the  original  legislation 
on  December  23^  i97i-  Our  joint  efforts 
with  the  Congress  in  this  area  have  pro- 
vided an  excellent  example  of  the  ability 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
to  work  together  in  dealing  with  a  major 
problem. 

I  have  followed  progress  on  the  attack 
on  cancer  carefully.  In  addition,  I  have 
met  with  Benno  Schmidt  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel  and 
have  reviewed  their  report  and  the  report 
of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
with  great  interest.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  attack  on  cancer  in  recent  years  and 
that  there  is  much  hope  for  additional 
knowledge  that  can  be  developed  in  the 
future. 

That  is  why  I  plan  to  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  above  last  year's  re- 


quest of  $500  million  for  the  expanded 
attack  on  cancer  in  the  budget  that  I  will 
be  submitting  to  the  Congress  next  Mon- 
day. I  realize  that  this  will  result  in  spend- 
ing over  $415  million  more  for  this  effort 
next  fiscal  year  than  was  available  the  year 
I  took  office,  but  I  think  the  dual  goals 
of  an  expanded  research  effort  to  find  the 
causes  of  cancer  along  with  more  inten- 
sive demonstration  and  education  pro- 
grams to  help  prevent  and  control  cancer 
warrant  this  support. 

I  hope  you  will  share  my  strong  inter- 
est in  this  program  with  the  members  of 
the  Committee  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  past  efforts  in  enacting  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1 97 1 . 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.] 


24     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Murray  M.  Chotiner. 
January  30, 1974 


I  AM  profoundly  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Murray  Chotiner.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  an  ally  in 
political  battles,  a  valued  counselor,  and  a 
trusted  colleague.  But  above  all,  Murray 
Chotiner  was  my  friend.  His  friendship 
never  wavered;  in  periods  of  adversity  it 
grew  stronger. 

While  some  recoil  from  the  label  "pol- 
itician," Murray  was  rightly  proud  of  it 
because  he  was  a  professional  who  had  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  those  who 
worked  with  him.  In  life  he  had  my  re- 
spect and  deep  friendship ;  he  will  forever 


have  my  gratitude.  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in  extending  to  his 
wife,  Nancy,  and  their  family,  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

note:  Mr.  Chotiner,  64,  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  was  General  Counsel  for  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations from  1 969-1 970  and  Special  Counsel 
to  the  President  from  1970-1971. 

On  February  4,  1974,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  Rose  Mary  Woods,  Executive  As- 
sistant and  Personal  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, attended  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Choti- 
ner at  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation 
Temple  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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25     Address  on  the  State  of  the  Union  Dehvered  Before  a  Joint 
Session  of  the  Congress.     January  30^  1974 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  our  distinguished  guests, 
my  fellow  Americans: 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  a  time  of  great 
challenge  and  great  opportunities  for 
America.  We  meet  at  a  time  when  we  face 
great  problems  at  home  and  abroad  that 
will  test  the  strength  of  our  fiber  as  a 
nation.  But  we  also  meet  at  a  time  when 
that  fiber  has  been  tested,  and  it  has 
proved  strong. 

America  is  a  great  and  good  land,  and 
we  are  a  great  and  good  land  because  we 
are  a  strong,  free,  creative  people  and  be- 
cause America  is  the  single  greatest  force 
for  peace  anywhere  in  the  world.  Today, 
as  always  in  our  history,  we  can  base  our 
confidence  in  what  the  American  people 
will  achieve  in  the  future  on  the  record 
of  what  the  American  people  have 
achieved  in  the  past. 

Tonight,  for  the  first  time  in  1 2  years^  a 
President  of  the  United  States  can  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  a  Union 
at  peace  with  every  nation  of  the  world. 
Because  of  this,  in  the  2 2, 000- word  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union  that  I  have 
just  handed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  able  to  deal  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lems of  peace — with  what  we  can  do  here 
at  home  in  America  for  the  American 
people — rather  than  with  the  problems 
of  war. 

The  measures  I  have  outlined  in  this 
message  set  an  agenda  for  truly  significant 
progress  for  this  Nation  and  the  world  in 
1974.  Before  we  chart  where  we  are  go- 
ing, let  us  see  how  far  we  have  come. 

It  was  5  years  ago  on  the  steps  of  this 
Capitol  that  I  took  the  oath  of  office  as 


your  President.  In  those  5  years,  because 
of  the  initiatives  undertaken  by  this  Ad- 
ministration, the  world  has  changed. 
America  has  changed.  As  a  result  of  those 
changes,  America  is  safer  today,  more 
prosperous  today,  with  greater  opportu- 
nity for  more  of  its  people  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history. 

Five  years  ago,  America  was  at  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  were  locked  in  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
were  in  hostile  isolation  from  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  people  who  lived  in  Mainland 
China. 

Five  years  ago,  our  cities  were  burning 
and  besieged. 

Five  years  ago,  our  college  campuses 
were  a  battleground. 

Five  years  ago,  crime  was  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  struck  fear  across  the  Nation. 

Five  years  ago,  the  spiraling  rise  in  drug 
addiction  was  threatening  human  and 
social  tragedy  of  massive  proportion,  and 
there  was  no  program  to  deal  with  it. 

Five  years  ago — as  young  Americans 
had  done  for  a  generation  before  that — 
America's  youth  still  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  military  draft. 

Five  years  ago,  there  was  no  national 
program  to  preserve  our  environment. 
Day  by  day,  our  air  was  getting  dirtier,  our 
water  was  getting  more  foul. 

And  5  years  ago,  American  agriculture 
was  practically  a  depressed  industry  with 
100,000  farm  families  abandoning  the 
farm  every  year. 

As  we  look  at  America  today,  we  find 
ourselves  challenged  by  new  problems. 
But  we  also  find  a  record  of  progress  to 
confound  the  professional  criers  of  doom 
and   prophets   of   despair.   We  met   the 
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challenges  we  faced  5  years  ago,  and  we 
will  be  equally  confident  of  meeting  those 
that  we  face  today. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  we  have 
met  them. 

After  more  than  10  years  of  military 
involvement,  all  of  our  troops  have  re- 
turned from  Southeast  Asia,  and  they 
have  returned  with  honor.  And  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  courage- 
ous prisoners  of  war,  for  whom  a  dinner 
was  held  in  Washington  tonight,  that 
they  came  home  with  their  heads  high, 
on  their  feet  and  not  on  their  knees. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  have  turned  away  from  a  policy  of 
confrontation  to  one  of  negotiation.  For 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the 
world's  two  strongest  powers  are  working 
together  toward  peace  in  the  world.  With 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  after  a 
generation  of  hostile  isolation,  we  have 
begun  a  period  of  peaceful  exchange  and 
expanding  trade. 

Peace  has  returned  to  our  cities,  to 
our  campuses.  The  17-year  rise  in  crime 
has  been  stopped.  We  can  confidently  say 
today  that  we  are  finally  beginning  to 
win  the  war  against  crime.  Right  here  in 
this  Nation's  Capital — which  a  few  years 
ago  was  threatening  to  become  the  crime 
capital  of  the  world — the  rate  in  crime 
has  been  cut  in  half.  A  massive  campaign 
against  drug  abuse  has  been  organized. 
And  the  rate  of  new  heroin  addiction, 
the  most  vicious  threat  of  all,  is  decreasing 
rather  than  increasing. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  generation,  no 
young  Americans  are  being  drafted  into 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States. 
And  for  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  orga- 
nized a  massive  national  effort  to  protect 
the  environment.  Our  air  is  getting 
cleaner,  our  water  is  getting  purer,  and 
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our  agriculture,  which  was  depressed,  is 
prospering.  Farm  income  is  up  70  percent, 
farm  production  is  setting  alltime  records, 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  the  taxpayers 
were  paying  in  subsidies  has  been  cut  to 
nearly  zero. 

Overall,  Americans  are  living  more 
abundantly  than  ever  before,  today.  More 
than  25/2  million  new  jobs  were  created 
in  the  past  year  alone.  That  is  the  biggest 
percentage  increase  in  nearly  20  years. 
People  are  earning  more.  What  they  earn 
buys  more,  more  than  ever  before  in 
history.  In  the  past  5  years,  the  average 
American's  real  spendable  income — that 
is,  what  you  really  can  buy  with  your  in- 
come, even  after  allowing  for  taxes  and 
inflation — has  increased  by  16  percent. 

Despite  this  record  of  achievement,  as 
we  turn  to  the  year  ahead  we  hear  once 
again  the  familiar  voice  of  the  perennial 
prophets  of  gloom  telling  us  now  that  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  fight  inflation,  be- 
cause of  the  energy  shortage,  America 
may  be  headed  for  a  recession. 

Let  me  speak  to  that  issue  head  on. 
There  will  be  no  recession  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Primarily  due  to  our 
energy  crisis,  our  economy  is  passing 
through  a  difficult  period.  But  I  pledge 
to  you  tonight  that  the  full  powers  of  this 
Government  will  be  used  to  keep  Amer- 
ica's economy  producing  and  to  protect 
the  jobs  of  America's  workers. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  long  and  hard 
fight  against  inflation.  There  have  been, 
and  there  will  be  in  the  future,  ups  and 
downs  in  that  fight.  But  if  this  Congress 
cooperates  in  our  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  Government,  we  shall  win  our 
fight  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
American  people. 

As  we  look  back  over  our  history,  the 
years  that  stand  out  as  the  ones  of  signal 
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achievement  are  those  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  whether 
one  party  or  the  other,  working  together, 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  to  select 
those  particular  initiatives  for  which  the 
Nation  was  ready  and  the  moment  was 
right — and  in  which  they  seized  the 
moment  and  acted. 

Looking  at  the  year  1974  which  lies 
before  us,  there  are  10  key  areas  in  which 
landmark  accomplishments  are  possible 
this  year  in  America.  If  we  make  these 
our  national  agenda,  this  is  what  we  will 
achieve  in  1974: 

We  will  break  the  back  of  the  energy 
crisis;  we  will  lay  the  foundation  for  our 
future  capacity  to  meet  America's  energy 
needs  from  America's  own  resources. 

And  we  will  take  another  giant  stride 
toward  lasting  peace  in  the  world — not 
only  by  continuing  our  policy  of  negotia- 
tion rather  than  confrontation  where  the 
great  powers  are  concerned  but  also  by 
helping  toward  the  achievement  of  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  will  check  the  rise  in  prices  without 
administering  the  harsh  medicine  of  re- 
cession, and  we  will  move  the  economy 
into  a  steady  period  of  growth  at  a  sus- 
tainable level. 

We  will  establish  a  new  system  that 
makes  high-quality  health  care  available 
to  every  American  in  a  dignified  manner 
and  at  a  price  he  can  afford. 

We  will  make  our  States  and  localities 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
own  citizens. 

We  will  make  a  crucial  breakthrough 
toward  better  transportation  in  our  towns 
and  in  our  cities  across  America. 

We  will  reform  our  system  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  to  provide  it  when  it  is 
needed,  where  it  is  needed,  so  that  it  will 


do  the  most  for  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

We  will  make  an  historic  beginning  on 
the  task  of  defining  and  protecting  the 
right  of  personal  privacy  for  every  Amer- 
ican. 

And  we  will  start  on  a  new  road  toward 
reform  of  a  welfare  system  that  bleeds  the 
taxpayer,  corrodes  the  community,  and 
demeans  those  it  is  intended  to  assist. 

And  together  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  we  will  establish  the  economic 
framework  within  which  Americans  will 
share  more  fully  in  an  expanding  world- 
wide trade  and  prosperity  in  the  years 
ahead,  with  more  open  access  to  both 
markets  and  supplies. 

In  all  of  the  186  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sages delivered  from  this  place,  in  our 
history  this  is  the  first  in  which  the  one 
priority,  the  first  priority,  is  energy.  Let 
me  begin  by  reporting  a  new  development 
which  I  know  will  be  welcome  news  to 
every  American.  As  you  know,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  an  active  role  in 
helping  to  achieve  a  just  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  on  the  basis  of 
full  implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  The  first  step  in 
the  process  is  the  disengagement  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  forces  which  is  now  taking 
place. 

Because  of  this  hopeful  development,  I 
can  announce  tonight  that  I  have  been 
assured,  through  my  personal  contacts 
with  friendly  leaders  in  the  Middle  East- 
ern area,  that  an  urgent  meeting  will  be 
called  in  the  immediate  future  to  discuss 
the  lifting  of  the  oil  embargo. 

This  is  an  encouraging  sign.  However, 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  coerced  on  this  issue. 
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Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  cooperation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  our  energy  conservation  program 
has  already  gone  a  long  way  towards 
achieving  a  goal  to  which  I  am  deeply 
dedicated.  Let  us  do  everything  we  can 
to  avoid  gasoline  rationing  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Last  week,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  special  message  setting 
forth  our  energy  situation,  recommending 
the  legislative  measures  which  are  neces- 
sary to  a  program  for  meeting  our  needs. 
If  the  embargo  is  lifted,  this  will  ease  the 
crisis,  but  it  will  not  mean  an  end  to  the 
energy  shortage  in  America.  Voluntary 
conservation  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 
And  let  me  take  this  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
ute once  again  to  the  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  the  American  people  have 
shown  which  has  made  possible  our  suc- 
cess in  meeting  this  emergency  up  to  this 
time. 

The  new  legislation  I  have  requested 
will  also  remain  necessary.  Therefore,  I 
urge  again  that  the  energy  measures  that  I 
have  proposed  be  made  the  first  priority 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress.  These 
measures  will  require  the  oil  companies 
and  other  energy  producers  to  provide  the 
public  with  the  necessary  information  on 
their  supplies.  They  will  prevent  the  in- 
justice of  windfall  profits  for  a  few  as  a 
result  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  millions  of 
Americans.  And  they  will  give  us  the  or- 
ganization, the  incentives,  the  authorities 
needed  to  deal  with  the  short-term  emer- 
gency and  to  move  toward  meeting  our 
long-term  needs. 

Just  as  1970  was  the  year  in  which  we 
began  a  full-scale  effort  to  protect  the 
environment,  1974  must  be  the  year  in 
w^hich  we  organize  a  full-scale  effort  to 


provide  for  our  energy  needs,  not  only  in 
this  decade  but  through  the  21st  century. 
As  we  move  toward  the  celebration  2 
years  from  now  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  Nation's  independence,  let  us  press 
vigorously  on  toward  the  goal  I  announced 
last  November  for  Project  Independence. 
Let  this  be  our  national  goal :  At  the  end 
of  this  decade,  in  the  year  1980,  the 
United  States  will  not  be  dependent  on 
any  other  country  for  the  energy  we  need 
to  provide  our  jobs,  to  heat  our  homes, 
and  to  keep  our  transportation  moving. 

To  indicate  the  size  of  the  Government 
commitment,  to  spur  energy  research  and 
development,  we  plan  to  spend  $10  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  over  the  next  5  years. 
That  is  an  enormous  amount.  But  during 
the  same  5  years,  private  enterprise  will 
be  investing  as  much  as  $200  billion — 
and  in  10  years,  $500  billion — to  develop 
the  new  resources,  the  new  technology, 
the  new  capacity  America  will  require  for 
its  energy  needs  in  the  1980's.  That  is 
just  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
project  we  are  undertaking. 

But  America  performs  best  when  called 
to  its  biggest  tasks.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  only  in  America  could  a  task  so  tre- 
mendous be  achieved  so  quickly,  and 
achieved  not  by  regimentation,  but 
through  the  effort  and  ingenuity  of  a  free 
people,  working  in  a  free  system. 

Turning  now  to  the  rest  of  the  agenda 
for  1974,  the  time  is  at  hand  this  year  to 
bring  comprehensive,  high  quality  health 
care  within  the  reach  of  every  American. 
I  shall  propose  a  sweeping  new  program 
that  will  assure  comprehensive  health 
insurance  protection  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  cannot  now  obtain  it  or  afford 
it,  with  vastly  improved  protection  against 
catastrophic  illnesses.  This  will  be  a  plan 
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that  maintains  the  high  standards  of  qual- 
ity in  America's  health  care.  And  it  will 
not  require  additional  taxes. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  other  plans  have 
been  put  forward  that  would  cost  $80 
billion  or  even  $100  billion  and  that  would 
put  our  whole  health  care  system  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  wrong  approach.  This 
has  been  tried  abroad,  and  it  has  failed. 
It  is  not  the  way  we  do  things  here  in 
America.  This  kind  of  plan  would 
threaten  the  quality  of  care  provided  by 
our  whole  health  care  system.  The  right 
way  is  one  that  builds  on  the  strengths  of 
the  present  system  and  one  that  does  not 
destroy  those  strengths,  one  based  on 
partnership,  not  paternalism.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  let  us  keep  this  as  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  our  health  programs. 
Government  has  a  great  role  to  play,  but 
we  must  always  make  sure  that  our  doc- 
tors will  be  working  for  their  patients 
and  not  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  in  my  State 
of  the  Union  Address  3  years  ago,  I  com- 
mented that  "Most  Americans  today  are 
simply  fed  up  with  government  at  all 
levels,"  and  I  recommended  a  sweeping 
set  of  proposals  to  revitalize  State  and 
local  governments,  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  the  people  they  serve.  I  can 
report  to  you  today  that  as  a  result  of  reve- 
nue sharing  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
other  measures,  we  have  made  progress 
toward  that  goal.  After  40  years  of  moving 
power  from  the  States  and  the  commu- 
nities to  Washington,  D.C.,  we  have  begun 
moving  power  back  from  Washington  to 
the  States  and  communities  and,  most 
important,  to  the  people  of  America. 

In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  near  the  breakthrough  point 
on  eflPorts  which  I  have  suggested,  pro- 


posals to  let  people  themselves  make  their 
own  decisions  for  their  own  communities 
and,  in  particular,  on  those  to  provide 
broad  new  flexibility  in  Federal  aid  for 
community  development,  for  economic 
development,  for  education.  And  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Congress, 
with  members  of  both  parties  in  resolving 
whatever  remaining  differences  we  have 
in  this  legislation  so  that  we  can  make 
available  nearly  $55^  billion  to  our  States 
and  localities  to  use  not  for  what  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat  may  want,  but  for  what 
their  own  people  in  those  communities 
want.  The  decision  should  be  theirs. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  the 
energy  crisis  has  given  new  urgency  to  the 
need  to  improve  public  transportation, 
not  only  in  our  cities  but  in  rural  areas  as 
well.  The  program  I  have  proposed  this 
year  will  give  communities  not  only  more 
money  but  also  more  freedom  to  balance 
their  own  transportation  needs.  It  will 
mark  the  strongest  Federal  commitment 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  mass  transit 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  improve- 
ment of  life  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

One  goal  on  which  all  Americans  agree 
is  that  our  children  should  have  the  very 
best  education  this  great  Nation  can 
provide. 

In  a  special  message  last  week,  I  recom- 
mended a  number  of  important  new  meas- 
ures that  can  make  1974  a  year  of  truly 
significant  advances  for  our  schools  and 
for  the  children  they  serve.  If  the  Con- 
gress will  act  on  these  proposals,  more 
flexible  funding  will  enable  each  Federal 
dollar  to  meet  better  the  particular  need 
of  each  particular  school  district.  Ad- 
vance funding  will  give  school  authorities 
a  chance  to  make  each  year's  plans,  know- 
ing ahead  of  time  what  Federal  funds  they 
are  going  to  receive.  Special  targeting  will 
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give  special  help  to  the  truly  disadvan- 
taged among  our  people.  College  students 
faced  with  rising  costs  for  their  education 
will  be  able  to  draw  on  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  loans  and  grants.  These  advances 
are  a  needed  investment  in  America's 
most  precious  resource,  our  next  genera- 
tion. And  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on 
this  legislation  in  1974. 

One  measure  of  a  truly  free  society  is 
the  vigor  with  which  it  protects  the 
liberties  of  its  individual  citizens.  As  tech- 
nology has  advanced  in  America,  it  has 
increasingly  encroached  on  one  of  those 
liberties — what  I  term  the  right  of  per- 
sonal privacy.  Modern  information  sys- 
tems, data  banks,  credit  records,  mailing 
list  abuses,  electronic  snooping,  the  col- 
lection of  personal  data  for  one  purpose 
that  may  be  used  for  another — all  these 
have  left  millions  of  Americans  deeply 
concerned  by  the  privacy  they  cherish. 

And  the  time  has  come,  therefore,  for 
a  major  initiative  to  define  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  basic  rights  of  privacy 
and  to  erect  new  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
those  rights  are  respected. 

I  shall  launch  such  an  effort  this  year 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Administration, 
and  I  look  forward  again  to  working  with 
this  Congress  in  establishing  a  new  set  of 
standards  that  respect  the  legitimate  needs 
of  society,  but  that  also  recognize  per- 
sonal privacy  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
American  liberty. 

Many  of  those  in  this  Chamber  tonight 
will  recall  that  it  was  3  years  ago  that  I 
termed  the  Nation's  welfare  system  "a 
monstrous,  consuming  outrage — an  out- 
rage against  the  community,  against  the 
taxpayer,  and  particularly  against  the 
children  that  it  is  supposed  to  help." 

That  system  is  still  an  outrage.  By  im- 
proving its  administration,  we  have  been 


able  to  reduce  some  of  the  abuses.  As  a 
result,  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  18 
years,  there  has  been  a  halt  in  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  caseload.  But  as  a  system, 
our  welfare  program  still  needs  reform  as 
urgently  today  as  it  did  when  I  first  pro- 
posed in  1969  that  we  completely  replace 
it  with  a  different  system. 

In  these  final  3  years  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, I  urge  the  Congress  to  join  me 
in  mounting  a  major  new  effort  to  replace 
the  discredited  present  welfare  system 
with  one  that  works,  one  that  is  fair  to 
those  who  need  help  or  cannot  help  them- 
selves, fair  to  the  community,  and  fair  to 
the  taxpayer.  And  let  us  have  as  our  goal 
that  there  will  be  no  Government  program 
which  makes  it  more  profitable  to  go  on 
welfare  than  to  go  to  work. 

I  recognize  that  from  the  debates  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  Congress  over 
the  past  3  years  on  this  program  that  we 
cannot  expect  enactment  overnight  of  a 
new  reform.  But  I  do  propose  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  together 
make  this  the  year  in  which  we  discuss,  de- 
bate, and  shape  such  a  reform  so  that  it 
can  be  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

America's  own  prosperity  in  the  years 
ahead  depends  on  our  sharing  fully  and 
equitably  in  an  expanding  world  pros- 
perity. Historic  negotiations  will  take 
place  this  year  that  will  enable  us  to  en- 
sure fair  treatment  in  international 
markets  for  American  workers,  American 
farmers,  American  investors,  and  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

It  is  vital  that  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  trade  bill  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress be  enacted  so  that  the  United  States 
can  negotiate  flexibly  and  vigorously  on 
behalf  of  American  interests.  These  ne- 
gotiations can  usher  in  a  new  era  of  inter- 
national trade  that  not  only  increases  the 
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prosperity  of  all  nations  but  also  strength- 
ens the  peace  among  all  nations. 

In  the  past  5  years,  we  have  made  more 
progress  toward  a  lasting  structure  of 
peace  in  the  world  than  in  any  compara- 
ble time  in  the  Nation's  history.  We  could 
not  have  made  that  progress  if  we  had 
not  maintained  the  military  strength  of 
America.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  observed 
that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. By  the  same  token,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  in  today's  world  the  price  of  peace 
is  a  strong  defense  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 

In  the  past  5  years,  we  have  steadily 
reduced  the  burden  of  national  defense  as 
a  share  of  the  budget,  bringing  it  down 
from  44  percent  in  1969  to  29  percent  in 
the  current  year.  We  have  cut  our  mili- 
tary manpower  over  the  past  5  years  by 
more  than  a  third,  from  3.5  million  to 
2.2  million. 

In  the  coming  year,  however,  increased 
expenditures  will  be  needed.  They  will 
be  needed  to  assure  the  continued  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces,  to  preserve 
present  force  levels  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs,  and  to  give  us  the  military  strength 
we  must  have  if  our  security  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  if  our  initiatives  for  peace  are 
to  succeed. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
afford  to  maintain  the  necessary  strength 
of  our  defense,  the  question  is  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to  maintain  it,  and  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  no.  We  must 
never  allow  America  to  become  the  second 
strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  any  sense  of 
belligerence,  because  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  is  recognized  around  the  world. 
America's  military  strength  has  always 
been  maintained  to  keep  the  peace,  never 
to  break  it.  It  has  always  been  used  to 


defend  freedom,  never  to  destroy  it.  The 
world's  peace,  as  well  as  our  own,  depends 
on  our  remaining  as  strong  as  we  need 
to  be  as  long  as  we  need  to  be. 

In  this  year  1974,  we  will  be  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  to  place  fur- 
ther limits  on  strategic  nuclear  arms.  To- 
gether with  our  allies,  we  will  be  negotiat- 
ing with  the  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
on  mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe,  And  we  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  promote  peaceful  economic 
development  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa, 
in  Asia.  We  will  press  for  full  compliance 
with  the  peace  accords  that  brought  an 
end  to  American  fighting  in  Indochina, 
including  particularly  a  provision  that 
promised  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  those  Americans  who  are  missing  in 
action. 

And  having  in  mind  the  energy  crisis 
to  which  I  have  referred  to  earlier,  we 
will  be  working  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  toward  agreement  on  means  by 
which  oil  supplies  can  be  assured  at  rea- 
sonable prices  on  a  stable  basis  in  a  fair 
way  to  the  consuming  and  producing 
nations  alike. 

All  of  these  are  steps  toward  a  future  in 
which  the  world's  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  ours  as  well  as  a  result,  are  made 
more  secure. 

Throughout  the  5  years  that  I  have 
served  as  your  President,  I  have  had  one 
overriding  aim,  and  that  was  to  establish 
a  new  structure  of  peace  in  the  world  that 
can  free  future  generations  of  the  scourge 
of  war.  I  can  understand  that  others  may 
have  different  priorities.  This  has  been 
and  this  will  remain  my  first  priority  and 
the  chief  legacy  I  hope  to  leave  from  the 
8  years  of  my  Presidency. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not 
have    other    priorities,    because    as    we 
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strengthen  the  peace^  we  must  also  con- 
tinue each  year  a  steady  strengthening  of 
our  society  here  at  home.  Our  conscience 
requires  it,  our  interests  require  it,  and 
we  must  insist  upon  it. 

As  we  create  more  jobs,  as  we  build  a 
better  health  care  system,  as  we  improve 
our  education,  as  we  develop  new  sources 
of  energy,  as  we  provide  more  abundantly 
for  the  elderly  and  the  poor,  as  we 
strengthen  the  system  of  private  enter- 
prise that  produces  our  prosperity — as  we 
do  all  of  this  and  even  more,  we  solidify 
those  essential  bonds  that  hold  us  together 
as  a  nation. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  advance 
what  in  the  final  analysis  government  in 
America  is  all  about. 

What  it  is  all  about  is  more  freedom, 
more  security,  a  better  life  for  each  one  of 
the  2 1 1  million  people  that  live  in  this 
land. 

We  cannot  aflford  to  neglect  progress  at 
home  while  pursuing  peace  abroad.  But 
neither  can  we  afford  to  neglect  peace 
abroad  while  pursuing  progress  at  home. 
With  a  stable  peace,  all  is  possible,  but 
without  peace,  nothing  is  possible. 

In  the  written  message  that  I  have 
just  delivered  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  I  commented  that 
one  of  the  continuing  challenges  facing 
us  in  the  legislative  process  is  that  of  the 
timing  and  pacing  of  our  initiatives,  se- 
lecting each  year  among  many  worthy 
projects  those  that  are  ripe  for  action  at 
that  time. 

What  is  true  in  terms  of  our  domestic 
initiatives  is  true  also  in  the  world.  This 
period  we  now  are  in,  in  the  world — and 
I  say  this  as  one  who  has  seen  so  much  of 
the  world,  not  only  in  these  past  5  years 
but  going  back  over  many  years — we  are 
in  a  period  which  presents  a  juncture  of 


historic  forces  unique  in  this  century.  They 
provide  an  opportunity  we  may  never 
have  again  to  create  a  structure  of  peace 
solid  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  and  more, 
not  just  peace  in  our  time  but  peace  in 
our  children's  time  as  well.  It  is  on  the 
way  we  respond  to  this  opportunity,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  history  will  judge 
whether  we  in  America  have  met  our  re- 
sponsibility. And  I  am  confident  we  will 
meet  that  great  historic  responsibility 
which  is  ours  today. 

It  was  27  years  ago  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  I  sat  in  this  Chamber,  as  fresh- 
men Congressmen,  hearing  our  first  State 
of  the  Union  address  delivered  by  Harry 
Truman.  I  know  from  my  talks  with  him, 
as  members  of  the  Labor  Committee  on 
which  we  both  served,  that  neither  of  us 
then  even  dreamed  that  either  one  or  both 
might  eventually  be  standing  in  this  place 
that  I  now  stand  in  now  and  that  he  once 
stood  in,  before  me.  It  may  well  be  that 
one  of  the  freshmen  Members  of  the  93d 
Congress,  one  of  you  out  there,  will  de- 
liver his  own  State  of  the  Union  message 
27  years  from  now,  in  the  year  2001. 

Well,  whichever  one  it  is,  I  want  you  to 
be  able  to  look  back  with  pride  and  to  say 
that  your  first  years  here  were  great  years 
and  recall  that  you  were  here  in  this  93d 
Congress  when  America  ended  its  longest 
war  and  began  its  longest  peace. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  paused  to  acknowl- 
edge applause  from  the  audience.  He  then  re- 
sumed speaking.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mr.  President,  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  our  guests: 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  word 
with  regard  to  an  issue  that  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans  over  the 
past  year.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  so-called  Watergate  affair. 

As  you  know,  I  have  provided  to  the 
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Special  Prosecutor  voluntarily  a  great  deal 
of  material.  I  believe  that  I  have  provided 
all  the  material  that  he  needs  to  conclude 
his  investigations  and  to  proceed  to  prose- 
cute the  guilty  and  to  clear  the  innocent. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  bring 
that  investigation  and  the  other  investiga- 
tions of  this  matter  to  an  end.  One  year 
of  Watergate  is  enough. 

And  the  time  has  come^  my  colleagues, 
for  not  only  the  Executive,  the  President, 
but  the  Members  of  Congress,  for  all  of  us 
to  join  together  in  devoting  our  full  en- 
ergies to  these  great  issues  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed tonight  which  involve  the  welfare 
of  all  of  the  American  people  in  so  many 
different  ways,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  a  special  responsibility  in 
this  area,  and  I  want  to  indicate  on  this 
occasion  that  I  will  cooperate  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  its  investigation. 
I  will  cooperate  so  that  it  can  conclude  its 
investigation,  make  its  decision,  and  I  will 
cooperate  in  any  way  that  I  consider  con- 
sistent with  my  responsibilities  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  only  one  limitation.  I  will  fol- 
low the  precedent  that  has  been  followed 
by  and  defended  by  every  President  from 
George  Washington  to  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son of  never  doing  anything  that  weakens 
the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  impairs  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  future  to  make  the  great  de- 
cisions that  are  so  essential  to  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make 
very  briefly:   Like  every  Member  of  the 


House  and  Senate  assembled  here  tonight, 
I  was  elected  to  the  office  that  I  hold.  And 
like  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  when  I  was  elected  to  that  office, 
I  knew  that  I  was  elected  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  a  job  and  doing  it  as  well  as  I 
possibly  can.  And  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  ever 
walking  away  from  the  job  that  the  peo- 
ple elected  me  to  do  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  needless  to  say,  it  would  be  under- 
statement if  I  were  not  to  admit  that  the 
year  1973  was  not  a  very  easy  year  for  me 
personally  or  for  my  family.  And  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  the  year  1974 
presents  very  great  and  serious  problems, 
as  very  great  and  serious  opportunities 
are  also  presented. 

But  my  colleagues,  this  I  believe :  With 
the  help  of  God,  who  has  blessed  this  land 
so  richly,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  can  and  we  will  make  the 
year  1974  a  year  of  unprecedented  prog- 
ress toward  our  goal  of  building  a  struc- 
ture of  lasting  peace  in  the  world  and  a 
new  prosperity  without  war  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:05  p.m.  in  the 
House  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  after  being  in- 
troduced by  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio  and  television. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  met  at  the 
White  House  with  Vice  President  Ford  and 
members  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
leadership — Senators  Hugh  Scott  and  Robert  P. 
Griffin  and  Representatives  John  J.  Rhodes  and 
Leslie  C.  Arends — to  discuss  the  address  and 
message. 
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26     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
January  30,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  enter  1974  not  at  the  beginning  of 
an  historical  cycle,  but  in  the  middle  of 
one.  Beginnings  have  been  made  in  many 
vital  areas,  beginnings  which  we  now  must 
build  upon.  New  needs  have  arisen  which 
we  are  in  the  process  of  addressing.  Op- 
portunities are  coalescing  which  give  us  a 
chance  to  make  historic  progress  toward  a 
stable  peace  and  expanding  prosperity. 

In  looking  at  the  agenda  for  1974,  we 
cannot  consider  the  work  of  this  or  of  any 
one  year  in  isolation.  What  we  select  as 
our  tasks  in  1974  i^i^st  build  on  the  work 
of  the  years  before,  and  anticipate  needs 
of  those  ahead.  Indeed,  one  of  the  con- 
tinuing challenges  facing  us  in  the  legis- 
lative process  is  that  of  the  timing  and 
pacing  of  our  initiatives. 

It  would  be  as  false  to  pretend  that  we 
could  do — or  afford  to  do — everything  at 
once,  as  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  we 
can  do  nothing.  Therefore,  we  must  strive 
to  maintain  steady  progress,  selecting  each 
year  among  many  worthy  projects  those 
that  are  ripe  for  action  at  that  time,  and 
that  can  be  accommodated  within  the 
constraints  of  our  budget — but  pressing 
to  ensure  that  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  done. 

In  discussing  my  legislative  recommen- 
dations for  this  Congressional  session, 
therefore,  I  shall  do  so  in  the  context  of 
the  advances  that  have  already  been 
made,  the  problems  that  remain,  and  the 
special  opportunities  we  have  in  1974  to 
make  further  progress. 

I  have  started  with  certain  basic 
premises : 

— The  basic  tax  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  not  be  increased. 


— Our  new  initiatives,  therefore,  should 
be  scaled  to  what  can  prudently  be  spent 
given  the  level  of  revenues  that  would  be 
generated  by  the  existing  tax  structure  at 
full  utilization  of  our  resources. 

— Increases  in  Federal  spending  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  but  the  budget 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  be  used,  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  jobs  and  prosperity. 

— It  is  essential  that  we  break  the  old 
habit  of  regarding  any  Federal  program, 
once  established,  as  permanent;  we  must 
learn  to  scrap  old  programs  that  are  no 
longer  efTective  or  needed  in  favor  of  new 
ones  that  are.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
afford  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

Within  these  guidelines,  there  are  a 
number  of  major  new  initiatives  which  are 
ripe  for  action  in  1974 — several  of  which 
can  be  milestones  on  our  march  to  a  life 
of  greater  freedom,  greater  opportunity 
and  greater  prosperity  for  all. 

In  particular,  1974  can  be  the  year  in 
which : 

— First,  we  not  only  break  the  back  of 
the  energy  crisis,  but  also,  through  Proj- 
ect Independence,  lay  the  foundation  for 
our  future  capacity  to  meet  America's 
energy  needs  from  America's  own  re- 
sources— at  reasonable  prices  and  with 
adequate  environmental  protection. 

— Second,  we  take  another  giant  stride 
toward  lasting  peace  in  the  world — not 
only  by  continuing  our  policy  of  negotia- 
tion rather  than  confrontation  where  the 
great  powers  are  concerned,  but  also  by 
helping  toward  the  achievement  of  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

— Third,  we  will  check  the  rise  in  prices, 
without  administering  the  harsh  medicine 
of  recession,  and  move  the  economy  into 
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a  period  of  steady  growth  at  a  sustainable 
level. 

— Fourth,  we  establish  a  new  system  of 
comprehensive  health  insurance  that 
makes  high  quality  health  care  available 
to  every  American  in  a  dignified  manner 
and  at  a  price  he  or  she  can  afford. 

— Fifth,  we  continue  to  build  a  new  era 
of  achievement  and  responsiveness  in 
State  and  local  government,  by  cutting 
the  strings  of  too  tight  Federal  control 
that  have  bound  the  hands  of  State  and 
local  officials  in  community  and  economic 
development  programs. 

— Sixth,  we  make  a  crucial  break- 
through toward  better  transportation  by 
strengthening  the  ability  of  local  commu- 
nities to  deal  with  their  transportation 
problems. 

— Seventh,  we  reform  our  system  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  to  provide  it 
when  it  is  needed,  where  it  is  needed,  and 
so  that  it  will  do  the  most  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 

— Eighth,  we  make  an  historic  begin- 
ning on  the  task  of  defining  and  protecting 
the  right  of  personal  privacy. 

— Ninth,  we  start  on  a  new  road  toward 
reform  of  a  welfare  system  that  bleeds  the 
taxpayer,  corrodes  the  community  and  de- 
means those  it  is  meant  to  assist. 

— And  tenth,  together  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  we  establish  the  eco- 
nomic framework  within  which  Ameri- 
cans will  share  more  fully  in  an  expand- 
ing world  trade  and  prosperity  in  the 
years  ahead,  with  more  open  access  to 
both  markets  and  supplies. 

Meeting  Our  Energy  Needs 

At  the  start  of  this  Congressional  ses- 
sion, the  number  one  legislative  concern 


must  be  the  energy  crisis. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  the  American 
people,  together  with  measures  already 
taken  by  the  Administration,  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  immediate  impact  of 
the  energy  crisis.  There  has  been  some 
economic  dislocation  and  some  individual 
hardships,  but  these  have  been  minimized 
by  our  policy  of  encouraging  broad  con- 
servation measures  and  allocating  scarce 
energy  resources  so  as  to  do  the  least  pos- 
sible harm  to  jobs  and  the  economy.  The 
object  has  been  to  keep  our  farms  and  fac- 
tories producing,  to  keep  our  workers  on 
the  job,  and  to  keep  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices flowing,  even  if  this  means  that  we 
must  live  and  work  in  somewhat  less  com- 
fortable surroundings  and  drive  fewer 
miles  at  slower  speeds. 

Even  with  the  full  cooperation  of  most 
Americans,  however,  we  will  still  face  real 
challenges — and  genuine  shortages — in 
the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead. 
To  meet  these  challenges,  we  must  change 
our  patterns  of  energy  consumption  and 
production,  we  must  press  forward  with 
the  development  of  reliable  new  energy 
sources,  and  we  must  adjust  to  the  fact 
that  the  age  of  unlimited  supplies  of  cheap 
energy  is  ended. 

The  immediate  energy  crisis  began  with 
the  oil  embargo  imposed  in  the  Middle 
East  last  fall.  But  the  embargo  only  has- 
tened a  shortage  that  was  already  antici- 
pated. For  a  number  of  years  our  fuel  con- 
sumption had  been  climbing  while  our 
production  of  domestic  energy  supplies 
declined.  We  became  more  and  more 
heavily  dependent  on  oil  imports  and, 
consequently,  more  vulnerable  to  any  in- 
terruption or  reduction  in  those  imports, 
as  well  as  to  sudden  increases  in  foreign 
prices.  Today,  we  have  an  interruption  in 
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supplies  and  we  face  sharply  increased 
prices  for  those  supplies  when  they  are 
restored. 

Irrespective  of  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing the  flow  of  Middle  East  oil,  we  must 
act  now  to  ensure  that  we  are  never  again 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
for  our  energy  needs.  We  must  continue 
to  slow  the  rise  in  our  rate  of  consumption, 
and  we  must  sharply  increase  our  domes- 
tic production. 

The  effects  of  energy  conservation  can 
be  felt  at  once.  Already  the  responsiveness 
of  the  American  people  to  the  recent 
crisis  has  proved  to  be  the  major  factor 
in  helping  to  avoid  the  serious  conse- 
quences that  the  winter  might  have 
brought.  That  conservation  must  con- 
tinue. 

The  required  increase  in  domestic  sup- 
plies cannot  be  achieved  so  rapidly.  It 
will  involve  the  development  of  entirely 
new  sources  of  energy  as  well  as  the  ex- 
panded development  of  oil  and  coal  re- 
sources; it  will  require  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  our  research  and  development 
efforts;  it  will  require  a  shift  from  the  use 
of  scarce  fuels  to  those  which  are  more 
plentiful  but  also  more  expensive  than  the 
cheap  energy  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed; it  will  require  that  we  encour- 
age both  exploration  and  production;  it 
will  mean  that  as  we  act  to  prevent  the 
energy  industry  from  making  unconscion- 
able windfall  profits,  we  must  also  avoid 
crippling  that  industry  with  punitive 
legislation ;  and  finally,  it  will  require  that 
we  make  some  difficult  decisions  as  we  sort 
out  our  economic  and  environmental 
priorities. 

As  we  seek  to  act  domestically  to  in- 
crease fuel  supplies,  we  will  act  inter- 
nationally in  an  effort  to  obtain  oil  at 
reasonable  prices.  Unreasonable  increases 


in  the  cost  of  so  vital  a  commodity  as  oil 
poses  a  threat  to  the  entire  structure  of 
international  economic  relations.  Not  only 
U.S.  jobs,  prices  and  incomes  are  at  stake, 
but  the  general  pattern  of  international 
cooperation  is  at  stake  as  well.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  work  out  cooperative 
efforts  with  our  friends  abroad  so  that  we 
can  all  meet  our  energy  needs  without  dis- 
rupting our  economies  and  without  dis- 
rupting our  economic  relationships. 

Last  week  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive special  message  setting  forth 
our  energy  situation,  our  energy  prospects, 
our  energy  needs,  and  the  legislative  meas- 
ures I  consider  necessary  for  meeting  those 
needs.  I  shall  not  repeat  that  analysis  nor 
the  full  list  of  those  recommendations 
today. 

I  do  want  to  urge,  however,  that  the 
critical  energy  measures  which  I  have 
proposed  be  made  the  first  order  of  legis- 
lative business  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  work  go  forward  expedi- 
tiously on  the  others.  Those  measures 
which  I  request  be  given  the  highest 
priority  are  the  following: 

— A  special  energy  act  which  would 
permit  additional  restrictions  on  energy 
consumption  and  would  postpone  tempo- 
rarily certain  Clean  Air  Act  requirements 
for  power  plants  and  automotive  emis- 
sions; 

— A  windfall  profits  tax  which  would 
prevent  private  profiteering  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  sacrifice ; 

— Unemployment  insurance  for  people 
in  areas  impacted  by  serious  economic 
dislocation;  and 

■ — Mandatory  reporting  by  major 
energy  companies  on  their  inventories, 
their  production  and  their  reserves. 

I  am  also  asking  that  the  Congress 
quickly  establish  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
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ministration  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  organizational  struc- 
ture for  administering  the  national  energy 
policy,  as  we  work  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  13  other  energy  measures  I  re- 
quested last  week  deal  with  longer-term 
needs,  extending  beyond  the  present  emer- 
gency. But  these  also  require  expeditious 
action  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
Project  Independence — a  capacity  for 
energy  self-sufficiency  by  1980.  The  suc- 
cess of  Project  Independence  is  essential  to 
the  continued  strength  of  our  position  in 
world  trade,  and  also  to  our  independence 
of  action  as  a  great  power. 

I  hope  that  our  joint  efforts  now  to  re- 
solve the  energy  crisis  and  to  move  toward 
a  capacity  for  self-sufficiency  in  energy 
will  enable  the  President  who  addresses 
the  98th  Congress  a  decade  from  now  to 
look  back  and  say  we  made  it  possible  for 
America  to  enjoy  continued  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  1980s. 

The  Nation's  Economy 
the  w^orld  economy 

During  the  past  three  years  the  United 
States  has  reached  an  unprecedented  level 
of  material  prosperity.  Industrial  output 
has  set  new  records.  Trade  has  flourished. 
Consumption  has  risen  to  the  highest 
levels  in  history.  Even  our  inflation  rate — 
the  most  serious  economic  problem  we 
now  face — has  been  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  industrialized  free  world. 

The  major  policy  decisions  we  took  in 
1 97 1  contributed  significantly  to  this 
prosperity — both  here  and  in  other  coun- 
tries.  It  was  clear,  for  example,  as  we 


moved  into  the  1970s  that  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  adopted  after 
World  War  II  needed  major  adjustments. 
Unsustainable  imbalances  had  developed, 
threatening  a  resurgence  of  protectionism 
and  a  disruption  of  world  trade.  This  is 
why  I  decided  to  take  some  very  strong 
measures  in  August  of  1 97 1 ,  measures  that 
have  resulted  in  a  major  realignment  of 
world  currency  values,  progress  toward 
new  and  more  flexible  international  mone- 
tary management,  and  negotiations 
toward  a  more  open  and  equitable  trading 
system. 

These  adjustments,  while  essential, 
were  not  easy.  But  now  we  have  finally 
entered  into  a  more  flexible  and  realistic 
international  financial  system.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  complete  the  transi- 
tion, but  its  beneficial  results  are  already 
clear. 

The  realignment  of  currency  values 
helped  produce  an  increase  of  80  per- 
ent — or  more  than  $50  billion  in  the  rate 
of  U.S.  exports  during  the  past  two  years, 
along  with  a  major  improvement  in  our 
trade  balance.  This  improvement  was 
good  not  only  for  us,  but  also  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  addition,  the  shocks  to 
the  world  economy  arising  from  reduced 
food  supplies  in  1972  and  1973,  and  in 
recent  months  from  the  oil  embargo  and 
the  arbitrary  increases  in  the  price  of  oil, 
all  were  managed  without  panic  under 
the  new  arrangements.  Indeed,  world 
trade  has  continued  to  expand,  despite 
these  temporary  difficulties. 

INTERNATIONAL   TRADE    BARRIERS 

A  vigorous  international  trade  is  vital 
to  the  American  economy.  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  depend  on  our  ability  to 
develop     foreign     markets.     Moreover, 
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American  consumers  deserve  access  to 
foreign-made  products  that  might  be  less 
expensive,  or  more  interesting,  or  unavail- 
able in  the  United  States.  But  if  trade  is 
to  be  advantageous  over  the  long  run,  it 
must  be  conducted  on  a  basis  which  is  fair 
to  all  participants. 

There  are  still  many  unnecessary  bar- 
riers to  trade  which  need  to  be  lowered 
or  removed.  While  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  situation  during  the 
last  10  years,  we  need  now  to  build  on 
this  progress  and  to  negotiate  for  more 
open  access  both  to  markets  and  supplies. 
This  is  why  I  call  upon  the  Congress  with 
special  urgency  to  complete  action  on  my 
proposed  Trade  Reform  Act,  in  order  to 
provide  the  authority  we  will  need  to 
negotiate  effectively  for  reductions  in  bar- 
riers to  trade,  to  improve  the  trading  sys- 
tem, and  to  manage  trade  problems  at 
home  more  effectively. 

As  the  Senate  considers  this  legislation, 
I  would  draw  its  attention  particularly  to 
provisions  added  in  the  House  which 
would  seriously  impede  our  efforts  to 
achieve  more  harmonious  international 
relationships.  These  provisions  would  ef- 
fectively prevent  both  the  extension  of 
nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment  and  of 
credits  to  certain  Communist  countries 
unless  they  followed  a  policy  which  al- 
lowed unrestricted  emigration.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  prohibition  would  only 
make  more  difficult  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  which  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  work  together  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  confident  that  by  working  with  the 
Congress  we  can  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  will  avoid  a  major  setback 
in  our  peacemaking  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  move  for- 


ward with  current  negotiations  to  reform 
the  international  payments  system  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  These  negotiations  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  opportunities  for  all 
nations  to  trade  and  invest  profitably.  The 
U.S.  has  already  presented  proposals  for 
deterring  the  growth  of  significant  im- 
balances in  international  monetary  affairs 
while  preserving  for  each  nation  a  wide 
freedom  in  choosing  how  necessary  adjust- 
ments can  best  be  accomplished.  In  addi- 
tion, the  system  will  also  have  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  payments  flow  and 
prospective  reserve  accumulations  occa- 
sioned by  higher  oil  prices.  If,  however, 
other  nations  share  with  us  the  will  to  pre- 
serve a  healthy  and  growing  world  econ- 
omy, I  am  confident  that  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
achieved. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  our  markets 
must  increasingly  be  open  to  imports  from 
developing  countries — a  condition  that 
would  be  significantly  facilitated  by  en- 
actment of  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  It  also 
means  that  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  our  fair  share 
of  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance,  including  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  which  helps  the  poor- 
est countries.  In  1973  we  successfully 
negotiated  a  reduction  of  the  United 
States  share  from  40  percent  to  one-third 
of  IDA  funds.  We  cannot  let  the  action 
of  the  House  in  voting  against  IDA  stand 
as  our  final  answer.  We  will  work  hard 
with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  this 
country  continues  to  play  a  leadership 
role,  consistent  with  our  own  economic 
situation,  so  that  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment can  continue  to  be  planned  in 
an  orderly  manner. 
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Along  with  trade  and  monetary  prob- 
lems, new  international  agreements  on 
investment  policies  and  new  mechanisms 
for  dispute  settlement  are  high  on  our 
negotiating  agenda  for  the  coming  year. 
We  must  continue  to  work  for  economic 
arrangements  which  permit  the  beneficial 
flow  of  international  investment  so  that 
all  may  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from 
their  own  resources.  To  that  end,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  note  that  this  week  the 
United  States  completed  the  phaseout  of 
controls  on  flows  of  capital  from  this 
country. 

The  recent  oil  embargo  and  especially 
arbitrary  increases  in  the  price  of  oil  have 
created  major  economic  problems  for 
many  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  If  continued,  these  policies  would 
require  enormous  transfers  of  goods  and 
assets  from  oil  importing  nations,  trans- 
fers which  would  represent  a  serious  bur- 
den for  even  the  wealthiest  countries  and 
which  would  be  virtually  unbearable  for 
the  less  developed  countries. 

Our  objectives  are  clear — we  must  get 
world  oil  prices  down  from  levels  that  are 
arbitrary  and  exploitative.  We  must  also 
cooperate  to  ensure  that  the  international 
and  domestic  economic  policies  of  the 
advanced  countries  do  not  compound  the 
economic  disturbances  created  by  the  cur- 
rent emergency  but  rather  that  we  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  contain  and  limit  those 
disturbances. 

THE   DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

Despite  our  general  prosperity,  inflation 
remains  a  most  serious  economic  prob- 
lem, not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  see  clear  evi- 
dence of  this  problem  at  every  hand. 
World  oil  prices  have  gone  up  recently  at 


dramatic  rates.  World  food,  metals  and 
other  commodities  prices  are  also  up 
sharply.  Because  domestic  prices  cannot 
be  isolated  from  international  prices, 
worldwide  inflationary  pressures  have 
helped  to  drive  up  prices  here  at  home. 

Inflation  has  been  a  continuous  prob- 
lem for  nearly  a  decade,  and  it  got  worse 
in  1973.  The  result  has  been  that  people 
have  come  to  expect  continuing  price  in- 
creases— and  to  behave  accordingly  in 
their  own  economic  life.  Their  behavior, 
in  turn,  adds  further  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures, contributing  to  a  vicious  inflation- 
ary spiral  which  is  difficult  to  break. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  best 
way  to  wring  these  inflationary  expecta- 
tions out  of  our  economy  is  by  taking  the 
economy  into  a  recession.  I  disagree.  It  is 
true  that  a  lower  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity would  reduce  demand  and  thus  lower 
the  pressure  for  higher  prices.  However, 
the  cost  of  such  a  policy  in  terms  of  in- 
creased unemployment  would  simply  be 
unacceptable. 

By  the  same  token,  I  also  reject  the  no- 
tion that  we  should  totally  ignore  inflation 
and  concentrate  solely  on  stimulating 
higher  levels  of  employment.  This  policy 
would  also  involve  too  high  a  cost  since 
it  would  unleash  a  further  acceleration  of 
the  inflation  rate. 

In  developing  my  economic  policy  for 
1974,  I  have  chosen  what  I  believe  is  a 
sound  middle  road:  to  cushion  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  we  expect  during  1974 
without  providing  additional  stimulus  for 
inflation.  We  expect  this  policy  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  inflation  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Should  there  appear  to  be  a  serious 
threat  of  a  severe  slowdown,  then  we  will 
act  promptly  and  vigorously  to  support 
the  economy. 

As  we  cope  with  the  challenge  of  in- 
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flation,  we  must  recognize  the  clear  lesson 
of  recent  years :  While  direct  controls  over 
prices  and  wages  can  help  fight  inflation 
in  the  short-run,  they  have  a  very  limited 
useful  life.  Inevitably,  their  eventual  effect 
is  to  create  or  aggravate  significant  distor- 
tions in  production  and  distribution.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  continue  to  watch  the 
wage-price  situation  closely  and  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  gradual,  selective  decontrol 
except  in  particularly  troublesome  areas. 
At  the  same  time,  those  Federal  pro- 
grams that  will  help  reduce  inflation  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  scarce  resources 
will  be  strengthened.  One  key  area  where 
we  can  look  forward  to  expanded  supplies 
is  that  of  food.  With  a  new  national  farm 
policy  that  encourages  rather  than  dis- 
courages output,  we  achieved  a  record 
harvest  in  1973  and  another  record  har- 
vest now  appears  likely  in  1974.  Increased 
agricultural  output  is  the  only  sure  way  to 
bring  food  prices  down — and  increased 
output  is  what  our  new  policies  are 
producing. 

Rapid  inflation  is  not  inevitable  and  it 
must  not  be  tolerated.  To  regain  control 
of  inflation,  however,  will  require  patience 
and  persistence  over  the  long  course. 
My  Administration  is  dedicated  to  achiev- 
ing this  objective  and  we  are  confident 
that  with  the  help  of  the  American  people 
we  will  succeed. 

Another  most  pressing  economic  prob- 
lem— and  a  major  contributor  to  infla- 
tion— is  the  energy  crisis.  As  the  cost  of 
using  our  own  fuel  resources  came  to 
exceed  the  cost  of  imports  in  the  1960's, 
it  became  increasingly  attractive  for  us  to 
import  oil  and  petroleum  products.  Un- 
fortunately, our  growing  dependence  on 
imports  made  our  entire  economy  more 
vulnerable  to  outside  forces.  That  vulner- 
ability has  been  tested  in  recent  months — 


as  has  the  even  greater  vulnerability  of 
the  developed  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  and  the  less  developed 
countries  which  have  no  oil.  Every  Ameri- 
can has  learned  the  consequences  of  this 
vulnerability:  short  fuel  supplies  and 
higher  fuel  prices. 

To  a  large  extent,  our  flexible,  adapt- 
able economy  will  solve  the  longer  run 
energy  problem  through  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  marketplace.  As  energy  prices 
reach  somewhat  higher  levels  than  the 
bargain  rates  of  the  past,  conservation  will 
be  encouraged  while  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction will  be  expanded.  One  example 
of  normal  market  forces  at  work  has  been 
the  recent  shift  to  smaller  cars  with  better 
gas  mileage.  Over  the  next  few  years  we 
can  also  expect  to  see  an  expansion  of  coal 
production  and  new  output  of  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  still  have  to  im- 
port some  of  the  oil  we  will  need  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  we  seek  a  more  reasonable  price 
for  oil  in  the  world  market. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  review  our 
current  and  prospective  supplies  of  other 
basic  commodities.  I  have  therefore  di- 
rected that  a  comprehensive  report  and 
policy  analysis  be  made  concerning  this 
crucial  matter  so  that  governmental  ac- 
tions can  properly  anticipate  and  help 
avoid  other  damaging  shortages. 

Even  with  the  inflation  and  energy 
problems,  1973  was  a  year  of  many  im- 
portant economic  gains  for  American 
people. 

First,  employment  in  1973  increased  by 
2.7  million  persons;  this  3.3  percent  rise 
in  employment  was  the  largest  since  1955. 
New  job  opportunities  greatly  benefitted 
all  categories  of  workers,  including  wom- 
en, non-whites,  teenagers,  and  Vietnam 
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veterans.  Unemployment  reached  low 
levels,  especially  for  skilled  workers. 

Second,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people  reached  new  highs  last 
year.  Even  after  allowing  for  price  in- 
creases, people  are  now  consuming  more 
goods  and  services  than  they  did  a  year 
ago,  or  in  any  other  year  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Not  everyone's  purchasing  power  went 
up,  of  course.  Inflation  took  its  toll  on 
many  families  whose  income  did  not  rise 
as  fast  as  that  of  the  average  American. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  continue  to 
regard  inflation  as  a  very  serious  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  not 
ignore  the  substantial  economic  gains  that 
have  been  made. 

PERSPECTIVE    ON     19  74 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  a 
slowdown  in  economic  growth  is  inevita- 
ble in  1974.  It  has  been  clear  that  our 
economy  has  simply  been  growing  at  an 
unsustainable  rate.  Shortages  of  skilled 
workers,  full  utilization  of  plant  and 
equipment  in  key  industries,  and  short 
supplies  of  a  number  of  essential  raw  ma- 
terials have  all  provided  clear  indications 
that  our  rate  of  growth  would  have  to 
taper  oflf.  Unfortunately,  the  very  mild 
slowdown  which  we  anticipated  for  1974 
now  threatens  to  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
nounced because  of  the  oil  embargo,  the 
resulting  shortages,  and  the  oil  price 
increase. 

We  expect,  therefore,  that  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year  output  will  rise  little 
if  at  all,  unemployment  will  rise  somewhat 
and  inflation  will  be  high.  Our  objective, 
however,  is  to  turn  this  situation  around 
so  that  later  in  the  year  output  will  be  ris- 
ing more  rapidly,  while  unemployment 


will  stop  rising  and  will  then  decline,  and 
the  rate  of  inflation  will  slow. 

ROLE    OF    THE    FEDERAL    BUDGET 

The  budget  that  I  will  recommend  to 
the  Congress  next  week  will  help  us 
achieve  our  goals  for  this  period.  It  will 
support  the  economy,  resisting  a  major 
slowdown,  but  it  will  not  provide  a  degree 
of  stimulation  that  could  accelerate  infla- 
tion. If  future  events  suggest  that  a  change 
in  fiscal  policy  is  desirable,  I  will  promptly 
recommend  the  appropriate  changes.  In 
particular,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
stimulus  of  fiscal  policy  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  preserve  jobs  in  the  face  of 
an  unexpected  slackening  in  economic 
activity. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  my  budget  recom- 
mends total  spending  of  $304.4  billion,  an 
increase  of  $29.7  billion  over  the  current 
year.  The  increase  is  being  held  to  the 
minimum  level  necessary — nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  increase  is  unavoidable  under 
existing  law.  The  budgeted  increase  in 
relatively  controllable  outlays  is  only  4.2 
percent. 

Federal  receipts  should  reach  $295  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1975,  an  increase 
of  $25  billion.  The  projected  budget 
deficit  is  $9.4  billion.  Under  conditions  of 
full  employment,  however.  Federal  re- 
ceipts would  be  substantially  higher  and 
there  would  instead  be  a  moderate  budget 
surplus. 

The  Federal  budget  remains  an  essen- 
tial tool  in  the  fight  against  inflation.  With 
the  energy  supply  limitations  we  are  ex- 
periencing and  the  price  pressures  they 
create,  budget  discipline  is  still  required. 

I  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  most 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  also  recog- 
nized the  need  for  budgetary  discipline, 
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and  that  work  is  going  forward  to  estab- 
lish a  more  systematic  budgeting  proce- 
dure. The  Congress  devoted  considerable 
effort  in  1973  to  developing  a  mecha- 
nism for  coordinating  its  individual  spend- 
ing decisions  with  the  budget  as  a  whole.  I 
continue  to  support  this  effort,  although 
I  have  been  troubled  by  some  of  the 
extraneous  amendments  which  have  been 
added  to  some  of  the  measures  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
workable  budget  reform  in  this  legislative 
session. 

TAX    REFORM 

Our  entire  economy  is  affected  by  the 
incentives  for  job-creating  investments 
that  are  embodied  in  our  tax  laws.  Major 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reform  our  tax 
laws  in  the  past  five  years,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Since  1 969 — primarily  through  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1 969  and  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1 97 1 — major  changes  have  been  in- 
troduced to  make  the  personal  income  tax 
system  conform  more  nearly  to  contem- 
porary standards  of  fairness.  Both  the 
higher  level  of  personal  exemptions  and 
the  low  income  allowance  have  worked 
to  free  more  than  eight  million  low  in- 
come families  from  their  entire  Federal 
income  tax  burden.  The  difference  in  the 
tax  liability  for  single  and  married  tax- 
payers has  also  been  reduced.  As  a  result 
of  these  and  other  tax  changes,  individual 
income  taxes  will  be  about  $25  billion 
less  in  1974  than  they  would  have  been 
under  the  old  tax  laws.  The  saving  in  the 
tax  burden  for  a  typical  family  will  be 
more  than  $270,  or  the  equivalent  of  two 
weekly  take-home  paychecks  for  the  aver- 
age worker. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  during  the  next  few  months  not 


only  to  simplify  our  tax  laws  themselves, 
but  also  to  simplify  the  tax  forms  that  in- 
dividuals fill  out  and  to  distribute  the 
income  tax  burden  more  equitably. 

Last  April,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury presented  to  the  Congress  a  set  of 
Administration  proposals  for  major  and 
fundamental  tax  reform.  Included  in  these 
proposals  were  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  taxable  income  so  that  no  one 
could  avoid  paying  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden,  the  establishment  of  new  rules 
for  taxing  income  from  foreign  sources, 
and  also  a  limitation  on  artificial  account- 
ing losses  to  eliminate  so-called  "tax  shel- 
ters." I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
Administration's  tax  reform  proposals 
early  in  the  year. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  about  the 
excessive  burdens  imposed  on  our  low 
income  elderly  families  by  State  and  local 
property  taxes.  To  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  proposed  a  refundable  tax 
credit  for  those  low  income  elderly  persons 
whose  property  taxes  exceed  five  percent 
of  their  income.  The  proposal  would  also 
provide  equivalent  relief  for  the  low  in- 
come elderly  individual  who  pays  rent.  I 
again  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  very 
important  proposal. 

FINANCIAL    REFORM 

The  health  of  our  economy  depends 
upon  an  efficient  and  flexible  private 
financial  system — commercial  banks, 
thrift  institutions,  credit  unions,  and  a 
host  of  other  institutions  and  individuals 
that  comprise  the  financial  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  average  family  depends  on 
these  institutions,  both  to  provide  a  fair 
and  reliable  return  on  its  savings  and  to 
provide  credit  on  reasonable  terms  when 
needed  to  buy  homes,  automobiles  and 
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other  purchases.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions recently  when  this  financial  system 
has  not  worked  as  well  as  it  should — occa- 
sions, for  example,  when  mortgage  lend- 
ing has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
large  part  these  problems  have  been  the 
result  of  legislation,  regulations  and  in- 
stitutional arrangements  which  were 
suited  to  an  earlier  time  but  which  are 
now  obsolete. 

To  remedy  this  problem  I  submitted 
draft  legislation  last  year  which  reflected 
the  results  of  careful  study  by  a  Presi- 
dential commission  and  Government  ex- 
perts. I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  this  matter  so  that  American 
families,  businessmen,  and  local  govern- 
ments can  be  served  by  a  financial  sys- 
tem suited  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  1970s. 

The  Administration  is  also  studying  the 
competitive  position  of  foreign  banks 
within  this  country  and  of  American  banks 
abroad  to  make  sure  that  discriminatory 
regulations  do  not  prevent  American 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  from 
doing  business  they  are  entitled  to  do.  I 
will  be  following  the  results  of  this  study 
with  considerable  interest  and  will  submit 
to  the  Congress  any  proposals  resulting 
from  the  study  which  seem  desirable. 

A  Healthy  Agricultural  Economy 

Abundance  is  the  primary  goal  of  our 
farm  policy — abundance  that  can  guar- 
antee lower  food  pricies  for  every  Ameri- 
can and  higher  incomes  for  all  American 
farmers. 

Five  years  ago,  agriculture  was  a  trou- 
bled industry: 

— Government  controls  were  reducing 
incentives  for  production  and  costing  the 
taxpayers  over  $3  billion  a  year  in  farm 


subsidies  designed  to  hold  down  produc- 
tion. 

— Farm  income  was  low  ($14.7  billion) 
and  the  long  hours  worked  by  farmers 
earned  them  an  average  income  that  was 
26  percent  below  the  nonfarm  average. 
Farm  families  had  been  leaving  the  farm 
at  an  average  rate  of  over  1 00,000  a  year. 

Today,  that  picture  has  been  dramat- 
ically altered : 

— Farm  markets  have  expanded  dra- 
matically. Farm  exports  have  set  new 
records  in  each  of  the  last  four  years, 
becoming  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  and 
strengthening  the  dollar  in  international 
money  markets. 

— Farm  production  has  reached  new 
record  levels  in  each  of  the  last  three  years, 
and  a  new  record  harvest  should  be  forth- 
coming in  1974. 

— The  billions  of  tax  dollars  which  used 
to  go  for  farm  price  support  payments  for 
basic  commodities  every  year  will  be  re- 
duced to  nearly  zero. 

— Farm  income  has  reached  record 
levels.  By  1973,  the  gap  between  farm  in- 
come and  nonfarm  income  had  closed 
from  26  to  7  percent.  Net  farm  income 
was  up  from  $14.7  billion  to  $26.1  billion. 

We  are  making  this  progress  not 
through  more  Government  regulation  but 
less.  One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of 
this  Administration  was  the  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  which  places  production  deci- 
sions where  they  belong — with  farmers, 
not  with  the  Government. 

A  primary  challenge  for  Federal  agri- 
cultural policies  now  is  to  encourage 
greater  production  of  agricultural  goods — 
which  will  mean  more  income  for  the 
farmer,  greater  international  trading 
benefits  for  the  Nation,  and  reasonable 
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food  prices  for  the  consumer.  I  am  there- 
fore asking  the  Congress  to  revamp  the 
programs  which  still  require  restrictive 
Federal  control  over  the  production  of 
some  remaining  farm  commodities — espe- 
cially rice,  peanuts,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton. 

To  further  enhance  agricultural  activ- 
ity, the  Administration  will  also : 

— Promote  longer-run  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices. 

— Consolidate  the  locations  of  local  of- 
fices of  Federal  agricultural  agencies — 
specifically,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation — creating  one-stop  ag- 
ricultural service  centers  on  the  local  level 
to  make  things  easier  for  the  farmer  and 
less  costly  for  the  Government. 

— Place  high  priority  on  directing  agri- 
cultural research  into  those  areas  which 
will  assure  plentiful  agricultural  goods  at 
reasonable  prices,  maintain  our  competi- 
tive advantage  in  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  protect  the  land. 

At  my  direction.  Secretary  Kissinger  re- 
cently proposed  to  the  United  Nations  that 
it  convene  a  World  Food  Conference,  a 
concern  made  urgent  by  acute  food  short- 
ages in  many  parts  of  the  world.  This  con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  November  of  1974, 
should  prove  of  particular  importance  to 
the  American  farmer,  whose  extraordi- 
nary productivity  has  made  this  Nation 
the  world's  leading  food  exporter  and 
whose  own  prosperity  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  we  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
hungry  world. 

Our  farm  policy  must  of  course  address 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  farmer  but  also 
those  of  the  consumer.  During  1973,  we 
experienced  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing 


food  prices.  Those  prices  leveled  off  in  late 
^973?  but  now  we  appear  to  be  heading 
into  a  period  of  increasing  food  prices  for 
at  least  the  next  few  months.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  hold  these  increases  to  the 
smallest  possible  rate  through  executive 
actions  such  as  lifting  the  quota  on  wheat 
imports,  an  action  that  I  took  last  week. 
But  the  most  significant  force  in  the  battle 
against  higher  food  prices  is  higher  pro- 
duction. This  summer  and  fall,  the  large 
1974  harvest  should  be  coming  on  the 
market,  serving  as  the  best  possible 
damper  on  higher  prices. 

Economic  Security 

One  of  the  most  significant  legislative 
achievements  of  1973  ^^^  the  enactment 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA).  A  form  of  man- 
power revenue  sharing,  this  bill  transfers 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  States 
and  localities  significant  control  over  the 
design  and  operation  of  programs  to  im- 
prove the  employability  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed.  CETA  is 
a  landmark  of  the  New  Federalism.  It  is 
also  a  landmark  on  the  way  to  better 
manpower  programs. 

Under  this  legislation,  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  able  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  meet  locally-determined  needs 
and  to  devote  special  attention  to  employ- 
ment problems  with  particular  local  im- 
pact— as,  for  example,  those  that  might 
arise  in  certain  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
present  energy  shortage.  In  my  new 
budget,  I  am  including  an  additional 
$250  million  for  CETA  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  $350  million  in  the  year 
beginning  July  i,  for  distribution  to  areas 
with  high  unemployment.  Overall,  I  am 
requesting  more  than  $2  billion  to  fund 
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our  training  and  employment  programs 
in  the  coming  year. 

Other  proposals  related  to  economic  se- 
curity that  I  made  to  the  Congress  last 
year,  and  on  which  I  again  urge  action, 
include : 

— The  establishment  of  minimum  vest- 
ing, funding  and  fiduciary  standards  for 
private  pension  programs,  so  that  workers 
could  have  greater  assurance  of  receiving 
the  pensions  they  expect  and  deserve  when 
they  retire.  I  urge  that  we  work  together 
to  resolve  speedily  the  remaining  disagree- 
ments and  to  enact  responsible  legislation 
which  increases  employee  protection  with- 
out burdening  employers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  existing  plans  are  jeopardized  or 
new  ones  discouraged. 

— Extension  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  law  forbidding  employment 
discrimination  against  older  workers. 

— Improvement  of  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance  program  in  sev- 
eral ways:  by  increasing  the  State  limits 
that  keep  some  unemployed  workers  from 
receiving  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their 
normal  wage,  by  extending  coverage  to 
farmworkers,  and  by  prohibiting  payment 
of  benefits  to  strikers  while  assuring  bene- 
fits to  non-participants  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  strike. 

These  general  improvements  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  should  be  augmented 
by  a  special  extension  of  present  benefits 
for  those  specific  areas  of  the  country 
which  experience  particularly  high  levels 
of  unemployment  over  the  next  12 
months.  In  addition,  basic  coverage  should 
be  provided  for  those  in  these  areas  who 
do  not  at  present  have  any  unemployment 
insurance.  I  will  submit  special  legislation 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

I  also  continue  to  support  legislation  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage.  Higher  prices 


have  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
workers  receiving  the  current  minimum 
wage.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  guard 
against  enacting  a  bill  which  includes 
sharp  increases  or  coverage  extensions 
that  would  keep  low  income  workers  from 
being  employed  or  a  bill  with  a  minimum 
wage  for  youths  so  high  that  we  un- 
wittingly deny  them  jobs. 

Finally,  we  must  attack  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  faced  by  both  rural 
and  urban  areas;  the  existence  of  per- 
sistent and  often  severe  unemployment  or 
low  incomes  in  areas  whose  character  has 
been  altered  by  changes  in  our  economy 
and  technology.  Within  the  next  several 
weeks,  I  will  propose  an  Economic  Ad- 
justment Assistance  program  to  help 
States  and  communities  in  overcoming 
problems  caused  by  structural  changes  in 
their  economies.  This  program  would  re- 
place the  present  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions  after  a  period  of 
orderly  transition. 

Income  Security 

One  measure  of  a  nation's  character  is 
the  respect  it  accords  to  its  elderly.  An- 
other is  the  way  it  helps  those  in  need.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  efforts  we  have  made, 
but  it  is  time  to  reassess  where  we  are  and 
what  direction  we  should  take  in  the 
future. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that : 

— Cash  benefits  under  social  security 
have  risen  from  $26  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  $63  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
primarily  as  the  result  of  five  benefit  in- 
creases totaling  almost  70  percent  and 
reaching  29  million  persons. 

— A  program  of  Supplemental  Security 
Income  has  been  initiated  and  will  soon  be 
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providing  benefits  to  more  than  5  million 
of  the  low-income  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, on  a  uniform,  nationwide  basis  in 
a  way  that  respects  their  dignity. 

But  our  income  security  programs  need 
more  than  improved  benefits. 

Over  the  past  thirty-five  years,  a  multi- 
tude of  federally  funded  programs  has 
grown  up  whose  primary  purpose  is  in- 
come security  for  those  in  need.  Each  of 
these  efforts  reflects  a  humane  attempt  to 
respond  to  a  worthy  goal.  However,  as 
cash,  in-kind  and  service  programs  have 
rapidly  expanded  in  the  past  few  years, 
two  things  have  become  painfully  clear: 
— First,  the  result  is  an  extremely  costly 
set  of  generally  unrelated,  uncoordinated 
programs  with  many  unintended  and  un- 
desirable consequences;  and 

— Second,  these  efforts  neither  effi- 
ciently nor  equitably  accomplish  the  over- 
all objective  of  assisting  lower  income 
families  and  individuals  to  achieve  greater 
economic  independence. 

The  fact  that  a  third  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral budget — $100  billion — will  be  spent 
on  income  security  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  compared  to  the  $38  billion,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  budget,  which  they  received 
just  five  years  ago,  highlights  the  need  to 
rationalize  and  integrate  our  income  as- 
sistance programs. 

As  long  ago  as  1 969,  I  called  for  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  our  discredited  welfare 
programs.  I  said  then  that  "whether 
measured  by  the  anguish  of  the  poor 
themselves,  or  by  the  drastically  mount- 
ing burden  on  the  taxpayer,  the  present 
welfare  system  has  to  be  judged  a  colos- 
sal failure." 

At  that  time,  I  proposed  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan.  Neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  country  accepted  that  proposal.  I  do 


not  intend  to  resubmit  a  new  version  of 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan. 

Since  then,  we  have  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  existing  programs.  In  1973,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  years,  because  of  vigor- 
ous new  Federal  and  State  initiatives  to 
enforce  the  rules  more  strictly,  growth  in 
the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren case  load  was  halted.  But,  in  their 
overall  impact,  the  welfare  programs  re- 
main a  failure  and  an  outrage.  As  an 
example  of  the  failure,  recent  studies  have 
shown  that  fully  40  percent  of  the  AFDC 
benefits  being  paid  are  either  going  to 
ineligible  persons  or  are  incorrect  in 
amount.  This  performance  is  not  just  the 
result  of  fraud,  although  there  is  some 
of  that.  It  is  primarily  and  overwhelm- 
ingly the  result  of  a  system  which  is  so 
complex  and  so  riddled  with  obscure, 
obsolete  and  incomprehensible  regu- 
lations that  it  defies  fair  and  efficient 
administration. 

I  plan  to  make  a  major  new  effort  to 
replace  the  current  maze  of  welfare  pro- 
grams with  a  system  that  works.  This  task 
will  be  difficult,  but  we  have  no  other 
alternative,  save  further  waste — both  of 
lives  and  dollars.  I  welcome  the  evidence 
that  thoughtful  Members  of  the  Congress, 
after  careful  study,  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion. 

While  this  effort  goes  forward,  I  will 
make  every  possible  effort  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  existing  programs 
through  administrative  reforms,  recogniz- 
ing that  a  replacement  system  cannot  be 
developed,  enacted,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion overnight.  But,  unless  we  move  ur- 
gently to  the  development  of  a  new  sys- 
tem, efforts  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  present  programs  will  eventually 
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be  undermined  by  their  basic  structural 
flaws. 

In  the  development  of  my  proposal,  I 
will  be  guided  by  five  principles : 

( 1 )  All  Americans  who  are  able  to 
work  should  find  it  more  rewarding  to 
work  than  to  go  on  welfare.  Americans 
would  strongly  prefer  to  have  good  jobs 
rather  than  a  Federal  handout.  While  we 
should  provide  cash  assistance  to  those  in 
need,  we  must  always  encourage  complete 
self-support  for  those  who  are  capable 
of  it. 

(2)  Cash  assistance  is  what  low-in- 
come people  need  most  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  people  themselves,  not 
the  Federal  Government,  know  their  own 
needs  best. 

( 3 )  We  need  to  focus  Federal  help  on 
those  who  need  it  most.  People  in  need 
should  receive  equal  treatment  from  the 
Federal  Government  regardless  of  their 
place  of  residence. 

(4)  The  new  system  should  be  as  sim- 
ple as  possible  to  administer  with  rules 
that  are  clear  and  understandable.  It 
should  be  based  on  objective  criteria 
rather  than  the  personal  judgment  of  ad- 
ministering officials.  And  it  should  be 
efficient. 

(5)  This  new  approach  should  not  re- 
quire an  increased  tax  burden  for  any  of 
us.  Too  much  of  the  income  of  all  of  us 
now  goes  to  support  Government.  We 
help  no  one — certainly  not  those  in  pov- 
erty— by  weakening  our  free  enterprise 
system  by  even  higher  taxation. 

Starting  from  these  basic  principles,  I 
believe  we  can  develop  a  new  system 
which  would  ensure  that  those  who  can 
help  themselves  do  help  themselves,  and 
which  would  allow  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves  to  live  with  dignity  and 
self-respect. 


Improving  Our  People's  Health 

In  February  of  1971,  I  outlined  to  the 
Congress  a  new  national  health  strategy 
to  assure  that  no  American  would  be  de- 
nied access  to  high  quality  medical  care 
because  of  an  inability  to  pay.  Much  has 
already  been  accomplished  toward  meet- 
ing that  objective. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  I  took  spe- 
cial satisfaction  in  signing  into  law  the 
National  Cancer  Act,  which  enabled  us 
to  launch  an  accelerated  effort  to  conquer 
this  dread  disease.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  our  attack  on  cancer  and 
there  is  much  hope  that  additional  knowl- 
edge can  be  developed  in  the  future.  In 
the  budget  that  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress next  Monday  I  plan  to  ask  for  an 
additional  $100  million  above  last  year's 
request  of  $500  million  for  the  expanded 
attack  on  cancer.  In  addition,  biomedical 
research  in  other  areas,  including  heart 
disease,  has  been  intensified — and  the 
total  1975  budget  for  biomedical  research 
will  exceed  $2  billion,  more  than  double 
the  total  in  fiscal  year  1 969. 

We  are  also  making  headway  toward 
increasing  the  Nation's  supply  of  health 
manpower.  During  the  last  ten  years,  first 
year  medical  school  enrollments  have 
grown  by  more  than  55  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  other  health  professionals  also  can 
be  expected  to  grow  dramatically.  Just 
last  month,  I  approved  legislation  along 
the  lines  I  requested  in  1971  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  the 
demonstration  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations across  the  Nation.  During 
both  1974  and  1975,  $125  million  will  be 
provided  through  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
prepaid  health  care  to  our  citizens. 

Federal   programs   to   finance   health 
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services  for  the  aged,  for  the  disabled, 
and  for  low  income  persons  have  been 
greatly  expanded.  Since  1969,  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  coverage  has  been  extended 
to  an  additional  2 1  million  aged,  disabled, 
and  low-income  Americans.  The  range  of 
services  covered  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  has  also  increased. 

Consumer  safety  programs — to  assure 
safe  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  other 
consumer  products — have  received  almost 
a  fourfold  increase  in  Federal  funding 
since  1969. 

Despite  all  these  advances,  however,  too 
many  Americans  still  fail  to  receive 
needed  health  care  because  of  its  costs. 
And  too  often  the  costs  of  health  care 
threaten  our  citizens  with  bankruptcy 
while  the  services  that  can  prevent  or  cure 
disease  are  not  fully  utilized. 

As  one  of  my  major  new  initiatives  for 
1974,  I  shall  soon  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  health  insurance  pro- 
posal which  would : 

— Make  available  health  insurance  pro- 
tection to  millions  of  Americans  who  cur- 
rently cannot  obtain  or  afford  the  private 
health  insurance  coverage  they  need. 

— Provide  all  Americans  with  vastly  im- 
proved protection  against  catastrophic 
illness. 

— Place  a  new  emphasis  on  preventive 
health  care. 

— Provide  State  and  Federal  subsidies 
for  low-income  families,  and  for  those 
whose  special  health  risks  would  other- 
wise make  them  uninsurable  or  insurable 
only  at  exorbitant  expense. 

My  comprehensive  health  insurance 
proposal  will  build  upon  the  strengths  of 
the  existing  health  system,  rather  than 
destroying  it.  It  will  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  medical  care  without  requiring 


higher  taxes.  It  will  be  based  on  partner- 
ship, not  on  paternalism.  And  most  im- 
portantly, it  will  require  doctors  to  work 
for  their  patients,  not  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  plan  would  require  that  employ- 
ers offer  a  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance plan  to  all  their  full-time  employees, 
with  the  employer  paying  a  share  of  its 
costs.  The  role  of  private  health  insur- 
ance in  financing  health  care  would  be 
expanded  and  the  consumer's  opportunity 
to  choose  between  competing  health 
insurance  plans  would  be  enhanced. 

In  addition  to  this  plan,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  health-related  measures 
that  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
year.  These  include : 

— A  Health  Resources  Planning  Act,  to 
help  States  and  localities  improve  their 
planning  and  use  of  health  resources; 

— New  and  expanded  national  health 
service  scholarship  legislation,  to  increase 
the  number  of  Federal  scholarships  avail- 
able to  students  in  health  professions,  and 
also  to  help  ensure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  meet  its  needs  for  physicians ; 
and, 

— A  general  expansion  of  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  to  provide 
adequate  financial  assistance  to  all  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  students,  including 
health  professionals. 

Improving  Education 

The  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide strong  leadership  in  assuring  equal 
access  to  a  high  quality  education  for  all 
Americans  and  in  bringing  about  renewal 
and  reform  of  all  of  our  education  pro- 
grams. 

Since    1969,   we   have   raised    Federal 
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spending  for  education  from  $4.3  billion 
to  $7.6  billion — an  increase  of  76  percent. 

In  special  messages  to  the  Congress  on 
education  in  the  past,  I  set  forth  five  major 
proposals  to  improve  American  educa- 
tion. They  were: 

— A  new  program  of  student  assistance 
to  help  to  ensure — for  the  first  time  in  the 
Nation's  history — that  no  qualified  per- 
son is  barred  from  attending  college  by 
lack  of  money. 

— A  National  Institute  of  Education,  to 
be  the  focal  point  for  educational  research 
and  development  aimed  at  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  help  students  learn. 

— A  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education,  to  encourage  innovation  in 
learning  beyond  high  school. 

— An  Emergency  School  Aid  program 
to  assist  desegregating  school  districts. 

— A  thorough  reform  of  the  programs 
for  Federal  support  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  consolidating  the 
myriad  separate  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams in  order  to  transfer  educational 
decisions  back  to  the  State  and  local  levels 
where  they  belong. 

The  first  four  of  these  basic  proposals 
have  been  enacted^  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  a  great  deal  has  already  been  accom- 
plished through  them.  As  for  the  fifth,  re- 
form of  Federal  funding  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  I  believe  that 
1974  should  be  the  year  of  its  enactment. 

COLLEGE    STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  is  the  primary  vehicle  in 
my  effort  to  ensure  that  no  qualified  stu- 
dent be  denied  a  college  education  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  In  my  new  budget, 
I  am  asking  Congressional  approval  to 


strengthen  this  program  by  providing 
grants  of  up  to  $1,400  a  year  for  needy 
students.  Altogether,  when  combined  with 
other  student  funding  efforts,  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
would  provide  an  estimated  $2.2  billion 
of  financial  aid  to  post-secondary  students, 
an  increase  of  over  $900  million  from  the 
level  of  five  years  ago. 

Since  the  present  student  assistance 
programs  are  targeted  to  help  the  need- 
iest, and  because  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  risen  dramatically,  many  mid- 
dle income  students  are  now  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  I 
therefore  also  recommend  that  the  limit 
on  total  borrowing  be  increased  so  that 
professional  and  other  graduate  students 
will  be  able  to  find  adequate  student  loans. 

EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

When  I  originally  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Institute  of  Education, 
I  suggested  that  providing  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  quality  education  means,  in 
part,  increasing  our  knowledge  about  the 
ways  that  students  learn  and  then  chang- 
ing the  way  we  teach  them.  For  too  long 
we  have  followed  the  belief  that  bigger 
educational  programs  are  necessarily  bet- 
ter educational  programs  and  that  money 
alone  can  solve  our  educational  problems. 
But  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  our  thinking  about  education 
can  be  as  important  as  the  size  of  our 
educational  budget. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 
can  help  us  to  marshal  our  educational  re- 
sources in  ways  which  will  produce  the 
best  results.  It  has  already  begun  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadership  in  educational 
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research  and  development  which  I  have 
long  believed  was  needed. 

EDUCATIONAL   INNOVATION    BEYOND    HIGH 
SCHOOL 

While  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  which  I  proposed  in 
1970  has  not  been  established,  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Post-secondary 
education  was  set  up  by  the  Congress. 
The  fund  is  now  providing  support  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  more 
effective  approaches  to  college  level  edu- 
cation. Our  initial  assessment  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  fund  will,  in  the  years 
to  come,  become  the  primary  focal  point 
for  innovation  in  higher  education. 

ASSISTING    SCHOOL   DESEGREGATION 

Under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1972,  an  estimated  $467  million  in 
Federal  funds  will  have  been  provided  to 
local  school  districts  by  the  end  of  1975 
to  assist  in  the  process  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  desegregation,  to  en- 
courage voluntary  programs  to  overcome 
minority  group  isolation,  and  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children 
who,  because  of  racial  isolation,  have  not 
had  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

By  the  1 975-1 976  school  year,  the  bulk 
of  the  problems  incident  to  "de  jure"  seg- 
regation should  have  passed.  However,  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  other  school 
districts  which  may  still  be  required  to 
take  special  desegregation  measures  as  the 
result  of  court  rulings,  I  have  budgeted  an 
additional  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  provide  civil  rights  education 
advisory  activities  to  local  districts  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  any  remaining  problems. 


BUSING 

I  have  often  expressed  my  opposition 
to  the  use  of  forced  busing  for  purposes  of 
achieving  racial  balance.  I  have  also  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  dictate 
reasonable  limits  on  the  use  of  forced 
busing,  and  I  have  opposed  the  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  the  larger  dis- 
trict. Such  consolidation  plans  have  only 
led  to  more  busing  and  the  eventual  dis- 
appearance of  the  neighborhood  school. 
The  end  result  of  an  excessive  reliance 
on  forced  busing  and  the  imposition  of 
arbitrary  ratios  has  frequently  been  an 
increasing  concentration  of  the  poor  and 
minorities  in  our  central  cities  and  the 
serious  weakening  of  the  very  school  sys- 
tems which  must  serve  them.  In  some 
cases,  the  education  of  minority  children 
has  actually  suffered,  not  benefitted,  from 
such  plans. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  the  passage 
of  legislation  which  makes  busing  only  a 
last  resort — tightly  circumscribed  even 
then.  I  will  also  continue  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  revise  my  proposals  in 
light  of  unfolding  events  in  this  area. 

FUNDING    ELEMENTARY    AND     SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  interest  the 
Congress  has  continued  to  show  in  legis- 
lation which  follows  the  concepts  put  for- 
ward in  my  proposed  Better  Schools  Act. 
I  believe  that  meaningful  compromise  is 
now  possible,  and  that  we  can  at  last  re- 
form and  consolidate  Federal  grants  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  vo- 
cational programs  and  adult  education. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  include 
four  basic  elements  in  this  reform : 
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— Consolidation  of  existing  categorical 
grant  programs. 

— Granting  greater  decision-making 
authority  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

— Greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

— Reform  of  the  impact  aid  program  to 
concentrate  support  in  those  districts 
where  the  Federal  presence  has  substan- 
tially decreased  the  tax  base,  rather  than 
those  in  which  it  has  increased  the  tax 
base. 

Upon  enactment  of  legislative  authori- 
ties that  accomplish  these  goals  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  voca- 
tional programs  and  adult  education,  I 
will  propose  special  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  provide  funding  for  the  1974- 
1975  school  year.  This  funding  would 
place  most  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation grant  programs  on  a  "forward 
funded"  basis,  letting  State  and  local 
agencies  know  how  much  they  will  receive 
while  plans  for  the  next  school  year  are 
being  made.  "Forward  funding"  is  an 
important  concept  in  the  financing  of  ed- 
ucation, and  it  merits  the  full  support  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  noted  in  my  message  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  education  policy  last  week,  I 
also  recommend  additional  support  for 
several  other  educational  programs — 
some  old  and  some  new.  These  include : 

— An  additional  increase  in  aid  to  black 
colleges  and  other  developing  institutions 
during  fiscal  year  1975,  thus  quadrupling 
Federal  funds  for  these  important  educa- 
tional institutions  since  I  took  office. 

— Continuation  and  extension  of  the 
Head  Start  program,  our  single  largest 
child  development  program.  In  1975, 
Head  Start  will  reach  282,000  disadvan- 


taged youths  year-round,  as  well  as  some 
78,000  pre-schoolers  during  the  summer — 
and  it  will  extend  its  activities  to  include 
handicapped  youth. 

— The  consolidation  of  eight  separate 
authorities  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped into  four  broader  and  more 
flexible  programs. 

NON-PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

I  remain  firmly  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  educational  diversity.  The  con- 
tinued health  of  the  Nation's  non-public 
schools  is  essential  to  this  concept.  Al- 
though governmental  efforts  aimed  at 
supporting  these  schools  have  encountered 
difficulty  in  the  courts,  I  believe  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  find  ways  to  keep 
these  schools  open. 

For  that  reason,  I  continue  to  support 
legislation  which  permits  tax  credits  for 
parents  who  pay  to  send  their  children  to 
non-public  schools. 

Helping  Our  Veterans 

Twenty-nine  million  Americans  living 
today  have  given  military  service  to  their 
country.  As  a  group,  veterans  are  among 
our  most  productive  citizens.  Studies  show 
that  they  generally  have  higher  incomes, 
more  education,  and  better  health  than 
non-veterans  of  the  same  age. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  veterans'  con- 
tributions, but  we  must  also  be  concerned 
for  those  veterans  and  veterans'  families 
who  remain  in  need. 

The  assistance  provided  to  veterans  and 
their  families  in  recent  years  has  been 
substantial : 

— Total  compensation  payments  for 
veterans  disabled  or  killed  in  military  serv- 
ice have  been  increased  from  $2.7  billion 
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in  1969  to  $3.9  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

— Medical  care  in  VA  hospitals  and 
clinics  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
expanded,  with  ten  new  or  replacement 
hospitals  now  in  service  and  five  more  in 
preparation. 

— Educational  benefits  per  trainee  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1969. 

— Last  year  two  key  measures — one  ex- 
panding health  care  and  the  other  im- 
proving the  national  cemetery  system  for 
veterans — were  passed  and  signed  into 
law. 

— Of  vital  importance,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  has 
been  sliced  from  1 1  percent  in  early  1971 
to  4  percent  by  late  1973.  As  a  result, 
Vietnam  era  veterans  have  a  higher  em- 
ployment rate  than  others  of  their  same 
age,  a  significant  achievement  that  is  well 
deserved. 

Earlier  this  week,  in  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress,  I  proposed  additional 
legislation  to  help  veterans  in  two  crucial 
areas  in  1974 — pensions  and  education. 

My  pension  proposals  would  benefit 
some  I  million  veterans  and  1.3  million 
veterans'  survivors  who  are  in  economic 
need  because  of  disability,  age,  or  the  loss 
of  a  breadwinner.  VA  pensions  already 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  such  needs, 
but  the  pension  structure  itself  is  fraught 
with  inequities  and  anomalies  that  are 
technical  in  nature  but  tragic  in  conse- 
quence. My  proposals  would  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

Veterans  now  in  training  require  addi- 
tional help  if  their  GI  bill  allowances  are 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs.  I  shall  there- 
fore propose  that  GI  bill  benefits  be  raised 
by  an  average  of  8  percent. 

I  have  also  set  a  1974  goal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  placing  an  additional  1.2  mil- 


Hon  veterans  in  jobs  or  job  training.  There 
remain  sizable  numbers  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  and  service-dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  never  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  training  opportunities 
and  are  now  unemployed.  I  have  directed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  eff'orts  to  reach  these 
veterans  be  intensified  and  that  they  be 
counselled  and  encouraged  to  use  the 
available  services. 

Equal  Opportunity  for  All 
Americans 

This  Administration  has  made  a  deter- 
mined elTort  to  secure  equal  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  been  previously  denied 
such  opportunity.  I  am  personally  very 
proud  of  the  success  those  efforts  have 
already  achieved,  and  I  am  committed 
to  building  on  that  success  in  the  future. 

progress  for  minority  groups 

Members  of  racial  minority  groups  have 
made  considerable  strides  toward  equal 
opportunity  in  recent  years.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  more  notable  bench- 
marks of  this  progress : 

— Setting  an  example  as  an  Equal  Op- 
portunity Employer  in  the  past  five  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  added  more 
than  35,000  minority  group  members  to 
its  civilian  employee  roles. 

— In  the  Armed  Forces,  more  than  850 
minority-group  cadets  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  military  academies;  and  whereas 
prior  to  1971  only  four  minority  group 
members  had  ever  achieved  general  or 
flag  rank  in  the  armed  forces,  now  sixteen 
serve  on  active  duty  as  generals  and 
admirals. 

— Federal  aid  to  minority  business  en- 
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terprises — one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
Administration's  effort  to  open  new  eco- 
nomic horizons  for  minority  group  mem- 
bers— has  nearly  tripled  since  1970. 

— Civil  rights  enforcement  activities 
have  continued  at  a  vigorous  level,  with 
their  funding  substantially  increased. 

— Since  1969,  combined  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  civil  rights  activities  and 
minority  economic  development  programs 
have  grown  from  less  than  $1  billion  to 
$3.5  billion. 

— Five  years  ago  68  percent  of  all  black 
children  in  the  South  were  still  attending 
all-black  schools.  Now  that  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  8  percent,  and  the  dual  school 
system  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

— The  Government  has  also  sought  to 
expand  job  opportunities  through  legal 
actions  of  its  own  against  those  who  may 
be  engaged  in  discriminatory  practices. 
During  1972  and  1973  the  Department 
of  Justice  initiated  34  pattern  and  prac- 
tice lawsuits  against  approximately  207 
defendants.  These  suits  directly  covered 
more  than  248,803  employees.  During  the 
same  period  of  time,  approximately  37 
cases  were  fully  resolved  by  entry  of  de- 
crees and  an  additional  six  were  partially 
resolved  by  the  entry  of  decrees.  The 
decrees  entered  in  those  two  years  alone 
covered  more  than  2 1 7,000  employees  and 
provide  specific  goals  for  the  hiring  of 
more  than  21,800  minorities  and  women 
in  traditionally  white  and  male  jobs.  In 
addition,  those  decrees  provide  new  trans- 
fer of  seniority  rights  for  approximately 
12,700  minorities  and  women  and  provide 
for  back  pay  awards  which  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  well  over  $6,000,000. 

The  real  story  lies  not  in  these  figures 
themselves,  but  in  the  facts  and  the  atti- 
tudes they  represent.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent a  flamboyant  promise,  but  rather  a 


quiet  determination  to  work  not  only 
toward  the  symbols  but  also  toward  the 
substance  of  equal  opportunity.  They 
represent  an  effort  to  build  foundations 
that  will  last — in  particular,  the  founda- 
tion of  economic  independence,  and  of  a 
basic  faith  in  the  equal  dignity  of 
mankind. 

JUSTICE    FOR   AMERICAN    INDIANS 

For  too  many  years  the  American  In- 
dians— the  first  Americans — have  been  the 
last  Americans  to  receive  the  rights  and 
opportunities  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
This  Administration  has  taken  the  intia- 
tive  to  change  this  picture. 

For  its  part,  the  Federal  Government 
must  put  behind  it  the  role  of  autocratic 
manager  of  Indian  reservations.  We  shall 
continue  to  encourage  Indians  and  their 
tribal  governments  to  play  an  increasing 
role  in  determining  their  own  future.  We 
are  also  particularly  determined  to  defend 
the  natural  resources  rights  of  Indian 
people. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  historic 
steps  in  Federal  Indian  policy.  In  1 971,  we 
worked  closely  with  Indian  leaders  to 
achieve  a  settlement  of  Alaska  Native 
claims,  a  settlement  consistent  with  Amer- 
ica's sense  of  fairness  and  also  indispensa- 
ble to  the  growth  and  development  of  all 
of  Alaska. 

We  also  returned  lands  taken  away 
long  ago  from  the  Taos  Pueblo  at  Blue 
Lake.  We  returned  lands  wrongfully 
taken  from  the  Yakima  people.  Because 
the  Menominee  people  have  seen  their 
tribal  states  involuntarily  terminated  but 
had  nevertheless  kept  their  land  and  their 
tribal  structure  together,  the  Congress  en- 
acted and  I  signed  the  bill  which  restored 
the  Menominee  tribe  to  trust  status.  In 
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the  courts^  we  are  forcefully  asserting  In- 
dian natural  resources  rights^  as  we  have 
done  in  protecting  Indian  rights  in  Pyra- 
mid Lake. 

One  measure  of  our  attempt  to  foster 
a  better,  more  humane  policy  is  the  level 
of  Federal  funding  benefitting  American 
Indians — over  twice  what  it  was  five  years 
ago  or  about  $  i  .6  billion. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  infant  deaths,  pneumonia, 
influenza,  and  tuberculosis  is  significantly 
lower  among  Indians  than  ever  before. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  achieved  our 
full  goals  of  health  and  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  Indian  people  that  are  fully 
compatible  with  those  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation, this  progress  demonstrates  our 
continuing  commitment. 

The  Congress  has  shared  in  these  ac- 
complishments in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation.  I  hope  that  I  will  soon  have 
on  my  desk  two  more  enactments  on 
which  Congressional  action  is  progressing : 
measures  to  speed  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment and  to  upgrade  the  position  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  level.  Also  still  await- 
ing Congressional  action  are  four  other 
proposals  I  have  submitted  previously:  to 
permit  turning  over  to  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments the  management  and  control  of 
Indian  programs;  to  create  an  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  with  authority  to  safeguard 
Indian  natural  resources  rights;  to  help 
ensure  that  funds  for  Indian  education 
actually  reach  Indian  children;  and  to 
provide  greater  local  control  over  feder- 
ally assisted  reservation  programs  through 
a  program  of  tribal  grants. 

Looking  forward,  I  shall  ask  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  make  specific 
plans  to  accelerate  the  transfer  of  signifi- 
cant portions  of  its  programs  to  Indian 


tribal  management,  although  I  repeat  my 
assurance  that,  while  accelerated,  these 
transfers  will  not  be  forced  on  Indian 
tribes  not  willing  to  accept  them. 

THE    SPANISH-SPEAKING 

The  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  our 
Nation  face  special  problems  in  obtain- 
ing equal  opportunities  because  of  lan- 
guage and  cultural  barriers.  For  that 
reason,  my  Administration  has  made 
a  special  eflfort  to  expand  those 
opportunities. 

Our  progress  on  this  front  is  reflected 
in  many  ways.  Nearly  3,800  Spanish  sur- 
named  Americans  have  been  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  despite  an 
overall  reduction  in  Federal  jobs.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  also 
increased  its  loans  to  Hispanic  business- 
men, reaching  a  total  of  $109  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

In  1969,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  was  created.  The  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee has  both  made  the  Government 
more  aware  of  the  needs  and  the  talents 
of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  and  helped 
to  expand  Federal  employment  of  the 
Spanish-speaking.  Since  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  organization  expires  this  year, 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  extend  its 
life  through  June  30,  1975.  The  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  serves  to  focus  the  Ad- 
ministration's continuing  eff^orts  in  this 
important  area  of  concern. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    WOMEN 

Both  men  and  women  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  pattern  of  some- 
times blatant  but  often  subtle  discrimina- 
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tion  to  which  women  are  subjected.  Some 
of  this  discrimination  can  be  erased  by 
existing  law ;  some  requires  new  law ;  some 
would  be  rectified  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  now  nearing  ratification  by 
the  required  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  be  ratified  speedily  so 
that  equal  justice  under  our  laws  will  be- 
come a  reality  for  every  American. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  to  ensure  full  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  women  by  striv- 
ing to  open  to  women  jobs  that  previously 
were  reserved  for  men,  often  simply  by 
habit  or  custom.  Specifically,  we  have 
moved  vigorously  both  to  enforce  the  law 
and  to  lead  by  example — by  insisting  on 
equal  employment  and  promotion  oppor- 
tunities within  the  Federal  service,  by 
promoting  more  women  into  the  profes- 
sionally critical  areas  of  middle  manage- 
ment and  by  continuing  our  special 
recruiting  drive  to  bring  more  women  into 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

To  help  advance  these  goals  I  have 
appointed  the  first  woman  Counsellor  to 
the  President,  and  she,  in  turn,  has  set  up 
a  new  Office  of  Women's  Programs  within 
my  executive  office.  We  are  particularly 
proud  that  this  Administration  is  the  first 
to  have  women  as  heads  of  three  inde- 
pendent Federal  agencies — the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  efTort  to  improve  the  economic 
status  of  women  outside  the  Government 
is  also  continuing.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  which 
has  been  given  enforcement  power  in  the 
Federal  Courts,  has  reported  a  marked 
increase  in  its  activities  to  end  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 


We  will  continue  to  pursue  all  these 
efforts  with  vigor.  This  emphasis  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  as  we  approach  1975, 
which  has  been  declared  International 
Women's  Year  by  the  United  Nations. 

One  especially  invidious  form  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  particular  is  ripe  for  cor- 
rection now  through  new  legislation :  the 
discrimination  that  often  denies  women 
equal  access  to  credit.  In  an  economy  that 
increasingly  operates  on  credit,  this  is  a 
particularly  grievous  practice. 

The  Congress  already  has  before  it  a 
proposal  to  ensure  that  credit  is  extended 
to  all  persons  on  an  equitable  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  their  sex  or  marital  status. 
This  Administration  strongly  supports  this 
proposal  and  is  sending  to  the  Congress 
amendments  which  we  believe  will 
strengthen  it  even  further.  I  urge  prompt 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

Protection  Against  Crime  and 
Invasions  of  Privacy 

Over  the  past  five  years  I  have  had  no 
higher  domestic  priority  than  rolling  back 
the  tide  of  crime  and  violence  which  rose 
in  the  1960s.  I  am  therefore  especially 
pleased  with  the  progress  we  are  making 
on  this  front: 

— After  17  years  of  continuous  and 
often  dramatic  increases,  crime  in  1972 
registered  its  first  overall  decline.  Al- 
though in  1973  it  again  registered  a  slight 
increase,  it  still  held  below  the  level  of 
1 97 1 .  Now  that  the  momentum  of  increase 
has  been  broken,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  further  reductions  in 
crime  rates  in  the  years  ahead. 

— Serious  crime  in  our  largest  cities  was 
actually  reduced  by  13  percent  between 
1971  and  1973. 
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— In  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  special  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities,  crime  has  been  cut 
in  half  since  1969. 

Indictments  and  convictions  of  or- 
ganized crime  racketeers  have  more  than 
tripled  since  1969,  thanks  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  1970  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  and  to  expanded  Federal  interagency 
strike  forces.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
riots,  urban  terrorism  and  burnings  of  the 
1960s  have  now  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

These  indications  of  success  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  slacken  our  anti-crime 
effort,  but  that  we  should  intensify  it.  Key 
elements  of  our  strategy  to  do  so — most  of 
which  will  require  the  assistance  of  the 
Congress — include : 

— Comprehensive  reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  Last  year  I  submitted  a 
proposal  which  was  based  upon  the  work 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  a  five-year 
study  completed  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  The  Federal  criminal  code  has  not 
been  completely  revised  in  a  quarter  cen- 
tury and  the  need  for  reform  is  urgent.  I 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  act  expeditiously 
in  reforming  our  criminal  code,  to  make 
it  both  more  workable  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  of  our  complex 
society. 

— Restoration  of  the  death  penalty  un- 
der the  Federal  Criminal  Code  for  several 
especially  heinous  specific  crimes  which 
result  in  the  death  of  innocent  victims. 
Examples  of  such  crimes  are  hijacking, 
kidnapping,  or  bombing. 

— Increased  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  For 
the  next  fiscal  year,  I  propose  funding 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 


Administration  of  $886  million — up  from 
only  $60  million  in  1969. 

— Increasing  the  resources  available  to 
the  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices  throughout  the 
Nation — oflfices  which  have,  in  the  last 
three  years,  increased  the  number  of 
criminal  convictions  by  28  percent. 

— Creation  of  additional  Federal  judge- 
ships to  assure  speedier  disposition  of 
criminal  cases.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  goal  is  now  before  the  Congress. 

— Comprehensive  improvement  of  Fed- 
eral correctional  programs.  Already  15 
additional  correctional  institutions  have 
been  built,  acquired  or  begun.  My  1975 
budget  request  would  represent  a  tripling 
of  1969's  budget  levels. 

— A  new  effort  to  deal  more  eflfectively 
with  employment  problems  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  en- 
tering this  country.  Legislation  to  achieve 
this  objective  is  also  before  the  Congress. 

PROTECTING    THE    RIGHT    OF    PRIVACY 

One  of  the  basic  rights  we  cherish  most 
in  America  is  the  right  of  privacy.  With 
the  advance  of  technology,  that  right  has 
been  increasingly  threatened.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  simply  one  of  setting  effective 
curbs  on  invasions  of  privacy,  but  even 
more  fundamentally  one  of  limiting  the 
uses  to  which  essentially  private  informa- 
tion is  put,  and  of  recognizing  the  basic 
proprietary  rights  each  individual  has  in 
information  concerning  himself. 

Privacy,  of  course,  is  not  absolute;  it 
may  conflict,  for  example,  with  the  need 
to  pursue  justice.  But  where  conflicts  oc- 
cur, an  intelligent  balance  must  be  struck. 

One  part  of  the  current  problem  is  that 
as  technology  has  increased  the  ability  of 
government  and  private  organizations  to 
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gather  and  disseminate  information  about 
individuals,  the  safeguards  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  individuals  and  com- 
munications have  not  kept  pace.  Another 
part  of  the  problem  is  that  clear  definitions 
and  standards  concerning  the  right  of 
privacy  have  not  been  developed  and 
agreed  upon. 

I  have  therefore  ordered  an  extensive 
Cabinet-level  review — which  will  be 
undertaken  this  year — of  both  government 
and  industry  practices  as  they  relate  to 
the  right  of  privacy,  of  the  conflicts  that 
arise  and  the  balances  that  must  be  struck 
between  legitimate  needs  for  information 
and  the  right  of  privacy,  and  of  those 
measures — including  appropriate  legisla- 
tion— that  can  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
these  balances  are  properly  struck. 

Ending  Drug  Abuse 

During  the  decade  of  the  '60s,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans — including  a 
high  percentage  of  young  people — each 
year  turned  to  heroin  and  other  drugs  in 
search  of  "new  highs"  and  "synthetic  solu- 
tions" to  the  problems  of  life.  In  this 
retreat  from  reality,  the  Nation's  drug 
problem  grew  dramatically.  Residents  of 
our  proudest  cities  were  gripped  by  fear  as 
addicts  turned  to  crime  to  support  their 
habits,  and  thousands  of  families  suffered 
devastating  personal  tragedies. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
since  then.  Federal  spending  on  drug 
treatment  and  enforcement  have  in- 
creased tenfold,  and  progress  has  been 
made.  We  have  indeed  turned  the  corner 
on  hard  drugs : 

— Better  drug  law  enforcement,  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  caused  an  acute 
heroin  shortage  throughout  much  of  the 
country. 


— Enough  treatment  capacity  has  now 
been  created  so  that  virtually  all  addicts 
who  want  medical  help  and  counselling 
can  get  it. 

— Our  drug  abuse  indicators  all  sug- 
gest that  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing both  the  total  number  of  heroin 
addicts  and  the  number  of  new  addicts. 

Nevertheless,  the  drug  battle  is  far  from 
over. 

For  the  sake  of  the  next  generation,  I 
am  determined  to  keep  the  pressure  on — 
to  ensure  that  the  heartening  progress 
made  to  date  is  translated  into  a  lasting 
victory  over  heroin  and  other  drugs. 

As  enforcement  efforts  meet  with  suc- 
cess in  one  area  of  the  world,  pressure  in- 
creases on  other  trafficking  routes.  To 
meet  these  new  threats,  we  will  step  up  our 
support  of  joint  drug  enforcement  pro- 
grams. I  have  also  directed  that  plans  for 
increased  vigilance  at  our  own  borders  be 
put  into  effect. 

In  the  treatment  area,  we  are  inten- 
sifying our  efforts  to  encourage  hard-core 
addicts  to  undergo  treatment. 

To  provide  added  incentive  for  those 
not  motivated  to  seek  help  on  their  own, 
I  have  directed  Federal  agencies  to  ex- 
pand their  support  for  local  programs 
which  direct  addicts  charged  with 
crimes  into  treatment  pending  trial  and 
sentencing. 

Continued  progress  will  also  require 
help  from  the  Congress: 

— I  will  shortly  recommend  severe  new 
penalties  for  both  heroin  traffickers  and 
those  engaged  in  illegal  distribution  of 
other  illicit  drugs.  This  legislation  will 
supplement  my  proposals  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

— The  Psychotropic  Convention,  a  key 
international  treaty  regulating  manufac- 
tured drugs  worldwide,  has — after   25/2 
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years — still  to  be  ratified.  Affirmative  ac- 
tion in  this  session  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

I  will  continue  to  pursue  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  drug  problem  in  the  next 
year  by  emphasizing  both  vigorous  law 
enforcement^  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  to  help  speed  the  return 
of  ex-addicts  to  productive  lives  in  society. 

Enhancing  the  Environment 

Both  our  Nation  and  the  world  have 
made  imposing  strides  during  recent  years 
in  coping  with  the  problems  of  our  natural 
environment.  Building  upon  well-justified 
concerns,  we  have  created  institutions,  de- 
veloped policies  and  strategies,  and  deep- 
ened public  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  face  us. 

Now  we  are  entering  the  second  phase 
of  environmental  action.  It  may  prove  to 
be  a  more  difficult  period. 

In  this  second  phase,  we  will  be  looking 
at  our  environmental  problems  in  new 
ways  which  are  more  complex  and  far- 
reaching  than  those  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  We  must  be  concerned 
not  only  with  clean  air,  clean  water  and 
wise  land  use  but  also  with  the  interaction 
of  these  environmental  efforts  with  our 
need  to  expand  our  energy  supplies  and  to 
maintain  general  prosperity. 

In  facing  up  to  these  tough,  new  prob- 
lems, we  can  draw  strength  from  the  prog- 
ress we  have  already  made  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  there  can  be  no  turning 
back  from  our  general  commitment  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environment 
in  which  we  live. 

Our  record  over  these  past  five  years 
includes  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  air 
quality  legislation  and  of  strengthened 
water  quality  and  pesticide  control  legis- 


lation, the  enactment  of  new  authorities 
to  control  noise  and  ocean  dumping,  regu- 
lations to  prevent  oil  and  other  spills  in 
our  ports  and  waterways,  and  legislation 
establishing  major  new  parks,  recreation 
and  wilderness  areas. 

We  have  also  tried  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  structure  in  ways  that  are  more 
responsive  to  environmental  needs.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
passed  in  1969,  has  provided  a  basis  for 
reform  in  our  Federal  agencies  and  has 
given  citizens  a  greater  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  environmental  decisions.  In 
1970,  I  established  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  pro- 
vide more  coordinated  and  vigorous  envi- 
ronmental management.  Also  in  that  year, 
I  appointed  the  first  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

PRODUCING    RESULTS 

The  results  of  our  vigorous  anti-pollu- 
tion efforts  are  now  being  seen  and  felt. 

In  our  major  cities,  levels  of  dangerous 
sulfur  oxides  and  particulates  have 
declined,  and  pollutants  from  automobiles 
have  been  reduced.  Water  pollution  is  be- 
ing conquered,  assisted  by  a  massive  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  over  $14  billion  in 
municipal  treatment  plants  during  this 
Administration.  Major  misuses  of  pesti- 
cides are  now  under  control,  and  major 
sources  of  noise  are  being  regulated  for 
the  first  time. 

During  these  five  years.  Federal  agen- 
cies have  acquired  over  800,000  additional 
acres  for  preservation  for  future  genera- 
tions, many  of  them  near  our  heavily- 
populated  urban  centers  such  as  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  In  addition,  the 
Legacy  of  Parks  program,  which  I  ini- 
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tiated  in  1971,  has  made  massive  strides 
in  bringing  parks  to  the  people.  To  date, 
400  separate  parcels  covering  almost  60,- 
000  acre^  of  under-utilized  Federal  lands 
in  all  50  States  have  been  turned  over  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreatior(al  use.  Many  of  them  are  near 
congested  urban  areas.  We  will  continue 
to  expeditl^  transfer  of  additional  surplus 
properties' |to  State  and  local  governments 
for  park  ai]id  recreation  use. 

IMPROVING    THE    W^ORLD    ENVIRONMENT 

On  our  Ismail  planet,  pollution  knows 
no  boundalries.  World  concern  for  the 
environment  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  en- 
couraging. Many  significant  international 
actions  have  been  taken  in  recent  years, 
and  the  Uni|ted  States  can  be  proud  of  its 
leadership. 

These  actions  have  included  the  sign- 
ing of  international  conventions  to  protect 
endangered  Species  of  wildlife,  to  regulate 
ocean  dumpiilig,  to  extend  the  national 
park  concept  to  the  world,  and  to  control 
marine  pollution. 

A  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram was  established  last  year.  With  it, 
the  UN  Environment  Program  Fund 
came  into  being,  fulfilling  a  proposal  I  had 
made  in  1972. 

Under  the  US-USSR  Environment 
Agreement,  which  I  signed  in  Moscow  in 
May,  1972,  Soviet  and  American  scien- 
tists and  environmentalists  have  been 
actiyely  working  t6gether  on  serious  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

THE    CHAI4LENGE    AHEAD 

As  part  of  this  Administration's  con- 
tinuing effort  to  conserve  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas,  my  new^  budget  will  propose 


full  funding  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  for  1975.  Nearly 
two-thirds  will  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  acquiring  their  own  recreation 
lands  and  facilities.  Coupled  with  the 
change  I  have  proposed  in  the  formula 
for  allocating  funds  to  the  States,  this 
measure  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  more  recreational  sites  closer  to 
the  places  where  people  live  and  work. 

This  year  we  have  the  unique  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility  to  determine  the 
future  use  of  enormous  land  areas  in 
America's  last  great  frontier — Alaska.  Last 
month,  in  accordance  with  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  recommendations 
that  would  add  83.47  million  acres  in 
Alaska  to  the  National  Park,  National 
Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  If  the  Alaska 
frontier  is  thoughtlessly  developed,  it  will 
be  gone  forever.  But  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  considered  judg- 
ments as  to  the  appropriate  uses  of  these 
outstanding  Alaskan  lands  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  all  future  generations. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  has  before 
it  1 7  major  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment proposals  that  I  have  previously 
submitted,  and  on  which  I  again  recom- 
mend action.  These  include: 

— Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources:  While  I  discuss  this  new  de- 
partment elsewhere  in  this  message,  I  want 
to  reemphasize  that  I  consider  it  of  car- 
dinal importance  in  ensuring  that  com- 
plex, interrelated  environmental  and 
natural  resource  issues  receive  an  appro- 
priately wide  policy  overview  and  admin- 
istrative coordination. 

— National  Land  Use  Policy:  Adoption 
of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  first 
proposed  in  1971,  remains  a  high  priority 
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of  my  Administration.  This  legislation 
would  reaffirm  that  the  basic  responsibil- 
ity for  land  use  decisions  rests  with  States 
and  localities — and  would  provide  funds 
to  encourage  them  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibility. I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  incorporating  some  of 
the  policies  that  I  proposed.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
assist  States  and  localities^  but  which  does 
not  inject  the  Federal  Government  into 
their  specific  land  use  decisions. 

— Coastal  Wetlands:  These  environ- 
mentally vital  wetlands  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  development.  My  pro- 
posed Environmental  Protection  Tax 
Act  would  amend  Federal  tax  laws  to  dis- 
courage the  unwise  use  of  these  areas,  and 
to  enhance  our  opportunities  for  sound 
land  use  planning  within  the  coastal 
zone. 

— Wilderness:  Traditionally,  we  have 
looked  westward  for  our  wilderness  areas. 
Last  year,  however,  I  proposed  that  16 
Eastern  areas  be  designated  as  "wilder- 
ness" and  that  37  others  be  studied  for  pos- 
sible wilderness  designation. 

— Historic  Preservation:  Because  we 
have  an  irreplaceable  historic  and  archi- 
tectural heritage,  I  have  proposed  an 
Environmental  Protection  Tax  Act  to 
discourage  the  demolition  of  historic 
structures  and  to  encourage  their 
rehabilitation. 

— Big  Thicket  National  Biological  Re- 
serve: The  Big  Thicket  area  of  east 
Texas  is  a  biological  crossroads  unique 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  gratified  that 
the  House  has  acted  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate promptly  to  consider  my  proposal  to 
preserve  key  segments  of  the  Thicket  in  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Biological  Reserve. 
— Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve:  Protection  of  the  Big  Cypress 


Swamp  in  Florida  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  water  supply  in  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  I  have  recom- 
mended legislation  which  would  author- 
ize the  acquisition  of  over  500,000  acres, 
enabling  us  to  protect  this  vital  water 
supply. 

— Public  Land  Management:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  needs  additional 
authority  to  protect  the  environmental 
values  of  our  public  domain  lands.  I  again 
urge  that  he  be  given  that  authority. 

— Controlling  Pollution:  Three  of  my 
legislative  proposals  aimed  at  controlling 
pollution  have  not  yet  received  final 
Congressional  action: 

— Toxic  Substances:  New  chemicals 
with  unknown  environmental  effects 
come  into  use  each  year.  Authority  to 
test  these  substances  and  to  restrict  their 
use  in  the  event  of  danger,  while  still  per- 
mitting the  orderly  marketing  of  needed 
chemicals  in  a  timely  fashion,  is  highly 
desirable. 

— Hazardous  Wastes:  Disposal  of 
wastes  on  land  is  increasing  due  to  ad- 
vances in  industry  and  technology  and 
because  of  our  stringent  controls  on  air 
and  water  pollution.  These  wastes  can  be 
hazardous  to  human  health  and  other 
forms  of  life.  My  proposal  provides  for 
national  standards  for  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste  with  primary 
regulatory  responsibility  resting  with 
State  governments. 

— Safe  Drinking  Water:  The  water  we 
use  in  our  homes  should  not  endanger 
our  health.  Under  my  proposal  on  safe 
drinking  water,  Federal  standards  would 
provide  health  protection  by  requiring 
strict  limitation  of  any  contaminants  in 
drinking  water,  but  primary  enforcement 
responsibilities  would  be  left  to  the  States. 
Alternative  legislation  is  now  being  seri- 
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ously  considered  by  the  Congress  which 
would  require  unnecessary  Federal 
standards  on  operating  treatment  plants, 
generate  a  domineering  Federal  enforce- 
ment role,  and  create  several  new  cate- 
gorical subsidy  programs. 

Community  Development 

Although  American  communities  share 
many  of  the  challenges  of  our  age,  the 
relative  intensity  and  the  particular  nature 
of  these  challenges  vary  sharply  from  one 
community  to  another. 

The  current  way  of  providing  most  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  communities — with  each 
dollar  tied  to  a  string  pulled  and  manip- 
ulated by  a  Federal  planner — is  wrong. 
Much  of  the  money  that  pays  the  Federal 
planners  could  better  be  spent  in  the  local 
community;  the  decisions  made  by  the 
planners  could  better  be  made  by  the  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  scene. 

In  these  past  few  years,  we  have 
sought  to  change  the  old  system.  We  have 
recognized  that  the  Federal  policy  that 
will  work  best  is  one  that  helps  the  people 
of  a  particular  community  define  their 
own  needs  and  meet  those  needs  in  the 
way  which  they  consider  best.  While  in 
this  Administration  we  have  tried  to  be 
generous,  we  have  also  tried  to  grant 
communities  greater  freedom  to  set  their 
own  priorities.  Since  1 969,  we  have : 

— Spent  twice  as  much  money  on  com- 
munity development  programs  as  the 
Federal  Government  had  spent  for  this 
purpose  in  the  entire  previous  history  of 
the  Nation. 

— Reduced  the  red  tape  and  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  local  action  that  were  so 
much  a  part  of  these  programs  in  the  past. 

— Moved  authority  for  administering 
community  development  programs  from 


Washington  to  the  field,  where  adminis- 
trators are  more  accessible  to  local  officials, 
and  where  they  can  become  more  famil- 
iar with  local  problems. 

— Stepped  up  Federal  support  for  State 
and  local  planning  and  management, 
again  spending  more  for  this  purpose  than 
had  been  spent  in  all  previous  years  com- 
bined. 

As  a  result,  not  only  have  cities  received 
more  Federal  dollars,  but  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  more  with  each  dollar 
than  before. 

Despite  this  progress,  we  need  a  much 
more  sweeping  reform  than  has  been  pos- 
sible under  existing  laws.  Therefore,  I 
once  again  urge  passage  of  The  Better 
Communities  Act,  a  $2.3  billion  bill  which 
would  give  local  officials  new  flexibility 
and  provide  greater  effectiveness  in  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  community  de- 
velopment funds.  This  legislation  would 
consolidate  seven  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams into  a  single  program.  Funds  would 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need,  and 
then  local  communities  could  decide  for 
themselves  what  projects  should  come 
first.  Thus  we  could  eliminate  a  moun- 
tainous volume  of  red  tape  and  allow 
local  government  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
determining  their  own  destinies. 

Two  Congresses  have  now  addressed 
community  development  legislation.  Both 
of  them  have  agreed,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  basic  principles  and  approaches 
that  the  Better  Communities  Act  repre- 
sents. But  we  have  still  had  no  action. 
Cities  and  towns  that  have  counted  on 
having  this  legislation  in  effect  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  now  face  an  uncertain 
future.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  move  ahead 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act — and  I  pledge  every  effort 
to  work  out  our  remaining  differences  so 
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that  our  cities  and  towns  can  benefit  from 
this  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  also  urged  the  93rd  Congress  to  pass 
the  Responsive  Government  Act  that  I 
submitted  last  year.  This  measure  would 
enable  State  and  local  officials  to  improve 
their  planning,  decision-making  and 
managerial  capabilities  through  broad- 
based,  flexible  grants. 

Rural  Development 

Over  $12  billion  has  been  invested  in 
rural  development  through  Agriculture 
Department  programs  alone  during  the 
five  years  of  this  Administration.  Annual 
Federal  funding  for  these  rural  develop- 
ment programs  has  been  tripled  during 
that  time.  These  funds  have  been  spent 
for: 

— Rural  housing,  where  more  than  $6.4 
billion  has  been  provided  through  487,000 
housing  loans. 

— Electrification  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, where  over  $3  billion  has  been  spent 
to  bring  service  to  177,000  new  rural 
consumers. 

— Water  and  waste  disposal,  where 
some  8,500  loans  and  grants  totaling  $1.4 
billion  have  been  provided  to  rural  com- 
munities for  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems. 

— Loans  to  farmers,  who  received  more 
than  489,000  loans  totaling  over  $4.2 
billion. 

In  addition  to  these  efTorts  under  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs,  almost 
200  other  Federal  programs  have  had  a 
significant  impact  on  rural  areas.  As  a 
result,  rural  residents  receive  as  much 
Federal  support  per  capita  as  residents  of 
urban  areas. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  markedly 
increased  our  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  rural  residents: 

— During  1973,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  was  funded  for  the  first  time  to 
provide  over  $750  million  in  loans  and 
grants  to  States  under  procedures  which 
give  them  a  new  flexibility  in  promoting 
rural  industrialization  and  in  improving 
the  quality  of  rural  life. 

— An  interim  rural  housing  policy  was 
developed,  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
more  eff'ectively  utilizing  existing  housing 
and  making  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  more  responsive  to  those 
with  the  greatest  housing  needs. 

— To  ensure  continuing  Government 
attention  to  rural  development  needs,  this 
Administration  has  also  created  both  a 
special  Cabinet-level  Rural  Development 
Committee  and  the  new  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Rural 
Development. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  patterns  of  na- 
tional growth,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  prosperity,  the  vitality  and  the  char- 
acter of  rural  America  are  essential  cor- 
nerstones of  our  Nation's  balanced  growth. 
It  is  essential  that  rural  America  receive 
its  proper  share  of  our  attention — and  I 
am  determined  that  this  shall  be  the  case. 

Helping  Disaster  Victims 

Seldom  is  swift  and  eff'ective  Govern- 
ment action  needed  so  urgently  as  when  a 
natural  disaster  strikes. 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  had  to 
declare  over  160  major  disasters  in  42 
States  and  in  3  territories.  In  recent  years, 
the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  given  to 
disaster    victims    has    been    greatly    ex- 
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panded,  and  we  have  also  pressed  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  provide  this  aid  more 
equitably  and  expeditiously. 

Since  more  than  90  percent  of  all  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  from  natural  disas- 
ters is  caused  by  floods,  I  was  especially 
pleased  by  the  Congress  approval  last 
year  of  our  proposed  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  significantly  expands 
and  improves  the  national  flood  insurance 
program. 

More  remains  to  be  done,  however,  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  basic  humanitarian 
responsibility  to  those  who  fall  helpless 
and  innocent  victims  to  nature  on  the 
rampage.  Therefore,  I  have  also  proposed 
a  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assistance 
Act,  which  places  new  emphasis  on  the 
essential  element  of  preparedness,  while 
also  increasing  the  role  of  State  and  local 
officials  in  allocating  Federal  disaster 
funds  and  cutting  the  tangle  of  red  tape. 
It  also  provides  for  the  automatic  use  of 
Federal  resources  when  major  disasters 
strike,  and  it  includes  generous  grant  fea- 
tures for  those  individual  disaster  victims 
unable  to  repay  Government  loans,  as  well 
as  for  communities  faced  with  the  task  of 
restoring  damaged  public  facilities. 

That  natural  disasters  will  continue  to 
strike  is  certain;  the  only  uncertainty  is 
how  well  prepared  we  will  be.  As  a  gen- 
erous and  compassionate  Nation,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  give  the  victims  of 
these  disasters  the  prompt  and  effective 
help  they  so  desperately  need. 

Better  Housing  for  All 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  this  Ad- 
ministration will  not  waver  from  the 
Federal  commitment  first  outlined  in  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949:    "a  decent  home 


and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family." 

The  state  of  America's  housing  will 
continue  to  depend  on  the  state  of 
America's  economy  more  than  on  any 
other  factor.  The  forces  of  the  market- 
place are  the  forces  that  count  the  most — 
families  with  sufficient  real  income  and 
sufficient  confidence  to  create  an  effective 
demand  for  better  housing  on  the  one 
hand,  and  builders  and  credit  institutions 
able  to  respond  to  that  demand  on  the 
other. 

The  Federal  Government  must  play  a 
major  supporting  role  through  its  actions 
in  the  mortgage  credit  market  and  its 
help  for  low  income  families  who  need 
assistance  in  obtaining  adequate  housing. 

Last  September,  as  credit  for  housing 
was  becoming  increasingly  scarce,  the  Ad- 
ministration acted  to  make  more  credit 
available  to  home  buyers.  Recently, 
mortgage  market  conditions  have  begun 
to  improve.  However,  to  assure  contin- 
uing improvement,  I  recently  authorized 
a  reduction  in  the  maximum  allowable 
interest  rate  for  mortgages  insured  by  the 
FHA,  the  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion and  VA — a  more  than  $6  billion 
mortgage  insurance  program  that  will 
assist  in  financing  the  construction  of  up 
to  200,000  housing  units. 

These  actions  should  have  a  favorable 
impact  on  housing  production.  If  the 
anticipated  results  are  not  fully  achieved 
I  will  recommend  further  action  to  en- 
sure a  reasonable  level  of  production. 

In  the  last  five  years  a  substantial  effort 
has  been  made  to  address  the  country's 
housing  problems : 

• — Largely  because  of  a  general  upswing 
in  the  economy,  housing  production  has 
occurred  at  record  levels. 
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— FHA  mortgage  insurance  has  en- 
abled nearly  35/i  million  families  to  pur- 
chase homes. 

— Over  two  million  units  of  subsidized 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  have  been  approved,  more  than 
during  the  pievious  33  years  of  federally 
subsidized  housing  programs. 

— Over  $  1 .4  billion  has  been  committed 
to  improving  and  modernizing  existing 
public  housing. 

— Subsidies  to  local  housing  authorities 
have  grown  from  $33  million  in  1969  to 
$350  million  in  1974. 

Even  as  good  housing  has  become  a 
reality  for  most  Americans,  it  is  clear 
that  important  problems  still  exist.  Two 
are  especially  significant.  First,  our  credit 
institutions  often  encounter  problems  in 
providing  adequate  housing  credit.  Sec- 
ond, too  many  low  income  families  are 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  housing — even 
as  good  housing  sits  vacant  in  their  com- 
munity. We  must  help  them  to  meet  their 
needs. 

In  order  to  increase  the  availability  of 
housing  for  all  families,  I  urge  passage 
during  this  session  of  two  key  measures  I 
have  already  proposed: 

— The  Financial  Institutions  Act  to  en- 
able savings  and  loan  associations  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  for  funds  during 
periods  of  tight  money,  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage increased  investment  in  housing 
through  a  tax  credit  on  income  earned 
from  residential  mortgages. 

— The  Administration's  proposed 
Housing  Act  which  would  ease  the  pres- 
ent tight  mortgage  credit  situation  and 
make  homeownership  easier  in  the  long 
term  by: 

— Authorizing  increases  in  the  permis- 
sible mortgage  amounts  eligible  for  FHA 
insurance. 


— Permitting  home  buyers  to  pay 
market  interest  rates  on  FHA  and  VA 
insured  mortgages,  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  buying  a  home  by  doing  away  with  the 
present  system  of  charging  points  on 
mortgage  loans. 

— Authorizing  on  an  experimental  basis 
more  flexible  repayment  plans  on  FHA 
insured  mortgages. 

— Authorizing  more  flexible  interest 
rates,  longer  repayment  terms  and  higher 
amounts  for  mobile  homes  and  home  im- 
provement loans. 

This  legislation  would  extend  authority 
for  extensive  experiments  with  a  new 
approach — direct  cash  assistance — for 
addressing  the  housing  problem  of  low 
income  American  families.  Despite  the 
commitment  of  over  $66  billion,  evidence 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  subsidized 
housing  programs  for  low  income  families 
have  not  worked  well.  Instead  of  pro- 
grams to  treat  symptoms,  I  will  continue 
to  press  for  a  longer  term  solution — 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  problem — 
lack  of  sufficient  income — and  which  per- 
mits the  private  housing  market  to  work 
in  as  efficient  a  way  as  possible.  Addi- 
tionally, this  legislation  would  improve 
the  operation  of  our  existing  public  hous- 
ing projects,  by  helping  them  move  to  a 
more  eflPective,  efficient  and  self-sufficient 
basis  of  operation. 

Improving  Transportation 

The  energy  crisis  has  made  urgent  what 
once  seemed  only  necessary:  the  build- 
ing of  a  transportation  system  that  per- 
mits all  Americans  to  travel  efficiently 
and  at  reasonable  cost. 

While  some  elements  of  our  transporta- 
tion system — such  as  the  Federal  highway 
network — have    been    dramatically    im- 
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proved  or  expanded  in  the  past  decade, 
others — notably  the  railroads — have  fallen 
into  serious  difficulties.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  our  public  transit  system  must  be 
greatly  improved  within  our  urban  cen- 
ters. The  measures  already  taken  and 
others  which  I  shall  propose  this  session 
are  particularly  important  in  helping  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis  by  encouraging 
a  more  sensible  utilization  of  our  trans- 
portation resources. 

During  the  past  four  years,  several  key 
measures  have  helped  lay  the  basis  for  a 
greatly  improved  transportation  system. 

Under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1970,  we  increased  annual  Federal 
aid  to  urban  public  transportation  to  $1 
billion  by  1973 — 8  times  the  level  of 
1968 — and  in  1973  another  $3  billion  was 
made  available  for  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  For  the  first  time  since  World  War 
II  the  downward  trend  in  transit  rider- 
ship  has  been  reversed,  and  is  now  moving 
upwards.  And  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  States  and  localities  can  now 
use  a  portion  of  their  Federal  highway 
funds  for  public  transit  purposes. 

There  has  also  been  improvement  of 
rail  passenger  service  under  AMTRAK, 
a  public  corporation  created  by  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  After  years 
of  steady  decline  in  rail  passenger  service, 
the  past  year  saw  a  14  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
AMTRAK. 

Just  this  past  year,  we  also  went  to  work 
to  avoid  a  major  rail  crisis  through  pas- 
sage of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  which  provides  for  the  re- 
structuring of  the  bankrupt  railroads  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  region  into  a 
streamlined  system.  By  1976,  we  hope 
that  the  affected  railroads  will  be  able  to 


operate  profitably  and  can  survive  as  pro- 
ducers, not  consumers,  of  tax  revenues. 

Significant  new  initiatives  have  also 
been  taken  in  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment, making  vitally  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  merchant  marine,  and  in 
promoting  transportation  safety,  espe- 
cially on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Clearly,  however,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  It  is  my  hope  that  1974  will  be 
the  year  when  we  make  major  advances 
by  enacting  two  critical  transportation 
bills. 

One  of  these  proposals,  which  I  will 
send  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future, 
would  give  our  communities  not  only  more 
money  but  also  more  freedom  to  balance 
their  own  transportation  needs — and  it 
will  mark  the  largest  Federal  commit- 
ment ever  to  the  improvement  of  public 
transportation.  This  bill  would  increase 
Federal  assistance  for  metropolitan  areas 
by  nearly  50  percent  over  the  level  of 
fiscal  year  1974.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
those  funds  would  be  allocated  by  formula 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  those 
governments  could  better  determine  their 
own  transportation  priorities,  choosing 
between  construction  of  highways  or  pub- 
lic transit  systems,  or  the  purchase  of 
buses  or  rail  cars.  Additional  transit  aid 
would  also  be  made  available  to  rural 
communities  for  the  first  time. 

Under  this  bill  resources  would  also  be 
available  for  the  first  time  to  augment 
the  operating  funds  for  public  transporta- 
tion systems  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
By  permitting  Federal  resources  to  be 
used  for  operating  purposes,  this  pro- 
posal should  make  it  unnecessary  to  estab- 
lish a  new  categorical  grant  program  for 
transit  operating  subsidies,  as  is  now  con- 
templated in  bills  before  the  Congress. 

As  a  second  major  transportation  initia- 
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tive  this  year,  I  shall  propose  that  we 
modernize  the  regulatory  system  govern- 
ing railroad  operations.  This  legislation 
would  make  it  easier  for  railroads  to  con- 
solidate service  on  a  sustainable  basis.  It 
would  make  changes  in  the  system  of  rate 
regulation  to  allow  rail  carriers  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  one  another  and 
with  alternative  modes  of  freight  trans- 
portation. Discriminatory  State  and  local 
taxation  of  interstate  carriers  would  be 
barred.  It  would  also  provide  $2  billion 
in  Federal  loan  guarantee  authority  to 
finance  improvements  in  rights-of-way, 
terminal  and  rail  plant  facilities,  and 
rolling  stock,  where  necessary,  which 
would  be  a  major  step  in  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  railroad  system. 

Additional  transportation  measures  I 
shall  soon  propose  will  include: 

— Improvements  in  highway  safety 
through  the  earmarking  of  approximately 
$250  million  of  the  1975  Federal  highway 
program  for  the  elimination  of  death 
traps  from  the  highways — by,  for  ex- 
ample, improving  high-hazard  intersec- 
tions and  replacing  dangerous  bridges. 
New  bonus  grants  to  the  States  will  also 
be  initiated  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
improved  safety  legislation  and  to  reward 
States  for  outstanding  safety  accomplish- 
ments. 

— A  restructuring  of  the  airport  and 
airway  financing  system  to  allocate  costs 
more  equitably  among  the  users  of  our 
airways  and  to  provide  more  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  funds. 

District  of  Columbia 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  when  I  signed  the 
new  home  rule  bill  into  law,  the  Nation's 
Capital  reached  a  significant  milestone. 
If  the  voters  of  the  District  accept  the 


proposal  in  the  forthcoming  referendum, 
the  city  will  soon  have  its  first  elected 
mayor  and  city  council  in  100  years.  In 
addition  to  giving  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
officials  and  a  greater  role  in  decisions 
affecting  local  affairs,  the  act  also  trans- 
fers to  the  District  functions  now  carried 
out  in  Federal  agencies  which  should 
rightfully  be  under  local  control. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  transfer 
of  responsibilities  to  the  local  government, 
much  work  will  have  to  be  done.  This  Ad- 
ministration will  make  every  effort  to 
assist  in  that  transfer  and  to  ensure  that 
it  is  both  timely  and  effective. 

While  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  captured 
by  the  transition  to  home  rule,  we  must 
not  ignore  another  important  task  before 
us.  As  the  city  moves  into  a  new  era  of 
self-government,  it  must  also  prepare  for 
the  Nation's  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

A  Federal  Bicentennial  Task  Force  has 
been  working  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  meets  its  financial  and  pro- 
gram commitments  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Coordination  Center,  which  I 
established  over  two  years  ago,  a  number 
of  projects  are  moving  forward.  The  Na- 
tional Visitors'  Center,  Constitution  Gar- 
dens, the  Eisenhower  Civic  Center,  the 
Fort  Circle  Parks,  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  and  other  projects  will 
contribute  enormously  to  the  celebration 
which  takes  place  here  in  1976.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  will  soon  present  its 
plan  to  restore  and  improve  this  central, 
historically  important  thoroughfare. 

During  the  coming  year,  I  also  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  action  on  pending 
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legislation  to  create  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia Development  Bank,  which  would  do 
much  to  broaden  the  economic  base  of 
the  District. 

The  Bicentennial 

As  we  near  the  celebration  of  America's 
Bicentennial,  which  officially  begins  in 
March  of  1975,  the  tempo  of  preparations 
has  picked  up.  A  sound  organizational 
framework  has  now  been  established,  with 
the  approval  by  the  Congress  last  year 
of  a  new  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration.  Each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
four  territories  has  also  established  its 
own  Bicentennial  Commission  to  plan 
and  coordinate  local  Bicentennial  proj- 
ects. Some  370  counties,  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages and  tribal  units  have  been  recog- 
nized as  Bicentennial  Communities,  and 
some  600  applications  for  this  designa- 
tion are  currently  being  reviewed. 

On  the  Federal  level,  I  have  created 
the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Bicentennial.  This  Cabinet-level  Commit- 
tee has  approved  the  goals  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  Bicentennial,  estab- 
lished an  Interagency  Bicentennial  Task 
Force,  and  approved  over  200  Bicenten- 
nial projects  of  the  Departments  and 
agencies. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
complete  the  development  of  historically 
significant  National  Park  sites;  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  will  support  cultural  activities 
relating  to  the  Bicentennial;  and  many  of 
our  other  national  institutions,  such  as 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  present 
special  exhibitions  across  the  Nation. 

Other  nations  are  actively  responding 
to  the  "Invitation  to  the  World"  that  I 


issued  on  July  4,  1972  to  participate  with 
us  in  this  celebration  which  is  not  ours 
alone,  but  one  which  draws  on  the  heri- 
tage of  every  nation  from  which  people 
have  come  to  our  shores. 

In  celebrating  America's  Bicenten- 
nial, we  shall,  of  course,  commemorate 
our  national  achievements.  We  shall 
honor  our  celebrated  leaders  even  as  we 
remember  those  whose  contributions  were 
less  well  known.  We  shall  take  stock  of 
our  shortcomings  and  resolve  to  overcome 
them. 

What  we  will  celebrate  most  of  all  in 
1976  will  be  the  vitality  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  tried  to  ensure  that 
Federal  Bicentennial  activities  reflect  the 
diversity  which  is  ours  alone,  and  which 
is  appearing  in  community  Bicentennial 
planning  across  the  country. 

Culture  and  Communications 

When  I  took  office  in  1969, 1  was  deter- 
mined to  give  support  to  the  goal  of  sub- 
stantially strengthening  the  arts  and 
humanities  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities— which  had  existed  before  but  at  a 
very  low  level  of  activity. 

In  the  current  year,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  will  spend  $60.8  mil- 
lion on  a  large  scale  of  programs  intended 
to  enrich  America's  cultural  present  and 
future.  A  broad  range  of  individuals  as 
well  as  institutions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  being  assisted.  And  special  sup- 
port is  being  given  to  projects  which  will 
add  to  the  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial. 
The  Congress  has  in  the  past  given 
strong  bipartisan  support  to  the  Arts  En- 
dowment.   That   same   support   will   be 
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needed  in  the  future.  Increased  Federal 
funds,  eliciting  greater  financial  support 
from  the  private  sector  and  State  and  local 
governments^  will  ensure  the  flourishing  of 
American  arts  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  likewise  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  stimulation  of  our 
intellectual  and  cultural  life.  One  meas- 
ure of  the  growing  importance  of  its  activ- 
ities is  the  fact  that  the  Humanities 
Endowment  has  a  program  today  which  is 
ten  times  as  large  as  it  was  five  years  ago. 
The  Humanities  Endowment  will  also 
play  a  major  role  in  promoting  the  Bicen- 
tennial and  will  emphasize  activities  which 
reach  large  numbers  of  people,  such  as 
film  and  television  productions  and  travel- 
ing exhibitions. 

In  America,  television  is  by  far  the  best 
means  of  communicating  with  the  widest 
audience.  To  assure  the  American  audi- 
ence a  greater  range  of  television  program- 
ming of  a  type  not  financially  feasible  for 
commercial  television,  we  have  dramati- 
cally increased  our  support  for  public 
television  in  the  last  five  years. 

Public  Broadcasting  matured  during 
the  past  year.  Both  the  television  and  radio 
licensees  reorganized  themselves  in  a  way 
which  encouraged  a  more  rational  rela- 
tionship between  them  and  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  in- 
creased the  ability  of  each  local  station  to 
provide  programs  uniquely  tailored  to 
their  local  communities. 

Another  aspect  of  electronic  media  that 
has  recently  become  a  public  policy  issue 
is  cable  television,  a  development  that 
could  lead  to  a  vast  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's communications  capabilities.  In 
June  of  1 97 1,  I  established  a  Cabinet 
Committee  to  develop  proposals  for  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  on  cable 


communications.  I  have  recently  received 
and  am  now  reviewing  the  report  which  is 
the  product  of  that  committee.  I  have  also 
asked  the  Director  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  to  prepare  legislation  to  move  to- 
ward the  adoption  and  implementation  of 
a  national  cable  television  policy  and  I 
expect  to  submit  such  legislation  to  the 
Congress  in  the  near  future.  I  encourage 
the  Congress  to  review  carefully  the  issues 
presented  by  cable  television  and  I  espe- 
cially encourage  a  widespread  national 
debate  on  this  subject  which  could  play 
such  a  major  role  in  all  of  our  lives  during 
the  future. 

Science  and  Technology 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  Na- 
tion has  been  its  preeminence  in  science 
and  technology.  In  times  of  national  peril 
we  have  turned  to  the  men  and  women  in 
the  laboratories  in  universities,  Govern- 
ment, and  private  industry  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  new  challenges. 

Once  again,  in  the  current  energy  crisis, 
we  are  calling  upon  them  to  respond.  I 
have  outlined,  in  my  recent  energy  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  the  first  step  in  a 
five-year,  $10  billion  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  in  energy:  $1.8  billion 
for  direct  energy  R&D  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  an  additional  $216  mil- 
lion for  supporting  research — a  total  in- 
crease of  80  percent  over  this  year. 

A  look  at  the  broad  scope  of  this  energy 
effort  tells  a  great  deal  about  our  confi- 
dence in  the  capabilities  of  the  Nation's 
scientists  and  engineers.  We  are  calling  on 
them  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  systems,  to  determine  how 
we  can  use  our  abundant  supplies  of  coal 
in  ways  that  are  environmentally  accepta- 
ble and  to  improve  technology  for  har- 
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nessing  natural  energy  sources  such  as  the 
sun  and  the  heat  of  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  asking  them  to  explore  new 
ways  of  conserving  the  energy  that  we  al- 
ready use  for  everyday  conveniences  such 
as  our  automobiles. 

This  Administration  recognizes  that 
the  need  for  progress  in  every  major  area 
of  American  life  requires  technological 
input.  We  are  therefore  committed  to 
giving  all  our  major  programs  a  broad 
scientific  underpinning.  The  new  budget 
will  call  for  an  increase  of  over  20  percent 
in  civilian  research  and  development 
expenditures. 

In  addition  to  a  major  increase  for 
energy,  research  and  development  funds 
will  be  spread  across  a  large  number  of 
programs  for  enhancing  the  prosperity, 
well-being,  and  health  of  Americans. 
Science  will  continue  to  be  vital  to  our 
efforts  to  fight  drug  abuse,  to  prevent  in- 
fant mortality,  to  combat  venereal  disease, 
and  to  aid  in  treating  mental  illness. 

We  will  call  upon  the  services  of  our 
scientists  and  engineers  to  design  better 
forms  of  transportation,  and  to  make  safer 
the  transportation  we  already  have.  We 
will  examine  ways  of  making  our  vast 
agricultural  establishment  yield  more  food 
at  lower  prices,  and  try  to  lessen  agricul- 
turally-related pollution.  We  will  attempt 
to  develop  methods  of  mining  that  will 
not  only  yield  greater  mineral  wealth  but 
also  give  the  miner  greater  safety  and  the 
landscape  greater  protection.  We  will 
study  ways  to  protect  our  wildlife  from 
natural  and  man-made  attack,  and  we 
will  attempt  to  learn  how  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  violence  of  nature  in  the 
form  of  floods,  landslides,  earthquakes, 
tornadoes,  and  other  natural  calamities. 

This  Administration  recognizes  the  vital 


role  which  the  social  sciences  must  play  in 
America's  growth.  Money  will  be  made 
available  for  studying  the  social  effects  of 
various  Government  income  distribution 
and  redistribution  plans,  such  as  social 
security,  welfare  benefits,  health  insur- 
ance, and  varied  and  experimental  educa- 
tional forms. 

In  every  great  area  of  national  en- 
deavor, the  Administration  will  see  that 
adequate  funds  for  making  scientific 
progress  are  spent. 

That  also  means  we  will  continue  our 
important  efforts  in  space.  The  explora- 
tion of  space  is  today  making  a  key  con- 
tribution to  man's  understanding  of  his 
universe  and  to  our  abilities  to  manage 
our  resources  on  earth  wisely.  As  our 
Skylab  astronauts  have  proven,  space  is 
now  an  acceptable  working  environment 
for  man. 

While  we  explore  our  planetary  system, 
the  stars,  and  the  galaxies,  we  are  also 
using  space  technology  to  monitor  the 
earth's  environment.  The  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  is  allowing  us  to 
search  for  scarce  resources  from  high 
above  the  earth.  Already,  many  of  our 
intercontinental  communications  are  by 
satellite.  This  year  new  commercial 
satellites  will  also  be  used  for  domestic 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  television  serv- 
ices. Satellite  weather  forecasting  is  now 
commonplace  as  a  result  of  our  space 
efforts. 

Space  exploration  in  the  future  should 
become  more  economical  as  we  develop 
the  Space  Shuttle,  a  reusable  vehicle  for 
space  transportation.  A  cooperative  inter- 
national aspect  of  the  space  program  will 
come  with  the  European  developed  Space- 
lab  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Shuttle  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  we  are  now  moving 
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full  speed  ahead  with  our  plans  for  a 
joint  space  venture  with  the  Soviets  in 

1975- 

The  New  Federalism 

Just  as  the  rapidly  changing  and  in- 
creasing demands  placed  upon  Govern- 
ment have  made  it  necessary  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  structure,  they  have  made  it 
even  more  imperative  to  make  State  and 
local  government  stronger  and  more 
effective. 

During  the  last  four  decades,  almost 
every  major  attempt  by  the  Government 
to  meet  a  major  social  need  has  resulted 
in  a  new  national  program  administered 
in  Washington  by  a  new  bureaucracy. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  more  than 
600,000  Federal  employees;  today  there 
are  more  than  2.7  million.  In  the  last 
decade,  this  problem  has  grown  acute.  In 
i960  there  were  some  200  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  with  outlays  of  $8  bil- 
lion, but  by  1970  there  were  nearly  1,000 
and  the  total  outlays  had  risen  to  $22  bil- 
lion. And  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  expect 
outlays  for  grant-in-aid  programs  to  reach 
$52  billion,  even  after  our  substantial 
efforts  to  cut  their  number.  This  growth 
in  size,  power  and  complexity  has  made 
the  Federal  Government  increasingly  in- 
accessible to  the  individual  citizen  it  seeks 
to  help. 

Many  of  our  new  national  social  pro- 
grams have  actually  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  local  government.  By 
creating  a  Federal  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem of  staggering  complexity  and  diversity 
we  have  fostered  at  the  State  and  local 
level : 

— Overlapping  and  wasteful  programs ; 

— Distorted  budgets  and  priorities; 

— Additional  administrative  expense ; 


— Delay  and  uncertainty;  and 

— A  diminution  in  the  authority  and 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  elected 
officials,  as  Federal  grants  have  become 
the  special  province  of  competing 
bureaucracies. 

In  one  of  the  basic  new  directions  of 
my  Administration,  I  proposed  in  1969 
that  we  create  a  new  and  fundamentally 
different  relationship  between  State  and 
local  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  other. 
This  new  relationship  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  New  Federalism.  As  I  said 
in  1 969,  its  purposes  are : 

— To  restore  to  the  States  proper  rights 
and  roles  in  the  Federal  system  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  local  responsiveness ; 

— To  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and  necessary  resources  for  local  and  State 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  in  solving 
their  own  problems; 

— To  narrow  the  distance  between  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  their  problems; 

— To  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  State 
and  local  governments  where  elected  offi- 
cials know  best  the  needs  and  priorities  of 
their  own  constituents ;  and 

— To  shift  the  balance  of  political  power 
away  from  Washington  and  back  to  the 
country  and  the  people. 

With  the  help  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration,  this  new  relationship 
among  local,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments has  begun  to  take  shape : 

— In  1972,  the  Congress  enacted  our 
General  Revenue  Sharing  program,  and 
already  more  than  $  1 1  billion  of  new 
money  has  been  put  to  work  in  over  38,- 
000  units  of  State  and  local  government. 

— Funding  through  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment   Assistance    program    has    demon- 
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strated  the  flexibility  of  the  New 
FederaHsm  in  leaving  to  State  and  local 
authorities  the  decisions  on  how  best  to 
combat  crime  in  their  jurisdictions.  This 
program  has  helped  to  make  America's 
streets  safer  for  our  citizens. 

— The  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  which  I  signed  into  law 
in  1973  is  a  landmark  example  of  the  New 
Federalism's  broad  and  more  flexible 
forms  of  assistance — and  it  represents  a 
leading  example  of  what  can  be  achieved 
when  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
team  up  to  enact  solid  legislation. 

— New  authorities  under  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  are  being  exercised  this 
year  in  a  way  which  is  supportive  of  State 
and  local  development  plans  and 
priorities. 

— In  addition,  within  the  limits  of  law, 
we  have  moved  administratively  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  simplifying  and  streamlining 
Federal  grant  systems — including  proce- 
dures for  State  and  local  review  of  project 
proposals  affecting  their  jurisdictions,  op- 
portunities for  grant  integration  and  joint 
funding,  and  the  decentralization  of  many 
Federal  activities  to  ten  Federal  Regional 
Councils. 

In  the  remaining  three  years  of  this 
term  I  shall  continue  to  take  every  sound 
administrative  action  within  the  author- 
ities available  to  me  to  support  and 
strengthen  State  and  local  government, 
but  we  must  have  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  the  progress  which  has 
begun.  Proposals  for  furthering  the  New 
Federalism  now  before  this  body  and  for 
which  I  urge  your  support  include : 

— Federal  education  reforms  to  con- 
solidate support  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  well  as  vocational  and 


adult  programs,  and  to  promote  better 
planning  on  the  local  level  through  ad- 
vance funding. 

— The  Better  Communities  Act,  to  re- 
place several  ineffective  and  restrictive 
urban  programs  with  a  flexible  approach 
that  would  allow  local  officials  to  make 
essential  decisions  on  the  way  community 
development  funds  would  be  spent. 

— The  Responsive  Governments  Act, 
to  provide  needed  Federal  assistance  for 
improving  State  and  local  planning, 
decision-making  and  management  capa- 
bilities. This  would  help  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  their  own  programs, 
whether  federally  assisted  or  not. 

— The  Disaster  Preparedness  Act,  to 
increase  the  role  of  State  and  local  officials 
in  allocating  Federal  disaster  funds  and 
to  cut  the  tangle  of  Federal  red  tape. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals  now 
pending,  a  number  of  the  new  initiatives 
that  I  describe  elsewhere  in  this  message 
also  reflect  the  principles  of  New  Federal- 
ism. These  include : 

— A  new  public  transportation  initiative 
that  would  permit  States  and  localities — 
both  urban  and  rural — to  allocate  high- 
way and  mass  transit  funds  in  accordance 
with  local  conditions  and  priorities. 

— An  economic  adjustment  assistance 
program,  that  would  help  States  and 
communities  to  create  employment  op- 
portunities where  they  have  been  affected 
by  structural  changes  in  their  economies 
which  has  brought  about  persistent  unem- 
ployment or  depressed  incomes. 

— In  the  field  of  health,  a  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  plan  which  would 
bring  protection  against  medical  expenses 
within  the  reach  of  all  our  citizens. 
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Making  Government  Work  Better 

On  taking  office  five  years  ago,  one 
of  the  first  needs  I  sought  to  address  was 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government — for  the  plain  fact  is  that 
the  only  way  Government  gets  anything 
done  is  through  its  organizational  struc- 
ture, and  how  well  it  can  perform  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  how  well  it  is 
organized. 

Because  the  needs  of  the  Nation  con- 
tinue to  change,  and  because  the  activities 
of  Government  must  respond  to  those 
changes,  the  patterns  of  Government  or- 
ganization that  might  have  been  fine  in 
the  1930s  or  even  in  the  1960s,  may  be 
hopelessly  out  of  date  in  the  1970s. 
Therefore,  early  in  my  first  term  I  estab- 
lished an  expert  commission  to  survey 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch 
and  to  recommend  improvements  to  meet 
present-day  needs.  The  reports  of  this 
commission  contributed  significantly  to 
the  reorganizations  that  I  ordered  and 
that  I  recommended,  including  the  pro- 
posal I  put  forward  three  years  ago  for 
a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  consolidating  seven  of  the 
present  Cabinet  departments  into  four 
new  units. 

Although  this  basic  restructuring  has 
not  been  enacted  by  the  Congress,  other 
progress  of  a  substantial  nature  has  been 
made  in  modernizing  the  Government. 
For  example,  we  have  established : 

— The  United  States  Postal  Service, 
taking  the  post  office  out  of  politics; 

— The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  providing  a  strong  management 
arm  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch; 

— A  restructured  National  Security 
Council ; 


— The  Domestic  Council  to  coordinate 
domestic  policy  formulation; 

— The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  all  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  meeting  our  vital  en- 
vironmental needs; 

— The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration; 

— The  Council  on  Economic  Policy,  to 
facilitate  the  formation  and  execution  of 
overall  economic  policy; 

— The  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  to  focus  on  an  area  increas- 
ingly important  both  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  our  domestic  economy; 

— ACTION,  to  provide  stronger  co- 
ordination and  incentives  for  volunteer 
activities ; 

— The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  to  help 
stabilize  prices ;  and, 

— The  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, to  help  individuals  and  com- 
munities struck  by  natural  disasters. 

Each  of  these  reorganization  steps  was 
designed  to  meet  a  specific  need  more  ef- 
fectively, or  to  respond  to  newly  urgent 
needs.  Several  were  accomplished  under 
the  reorganization  plan  authority  which 
has  been  available  to  every  President  in 
the  last  25  years,  but  which  expired  last 
March.  This  authority — which  is  utilized 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
gress— continues  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  changing  needs,  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  reinstituted. 

Of  special  concern  today  is  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Government  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis.  I  have  by  Executive  Order 
already  established  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  energy 
actions  taken  by  the  Government. 
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But  that  office  lacks  a  statutory  base  and 
does  not  have  sufficient  authority  to  do 
the  full  job.  That  is  why  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  establish  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  I  once  again  urge  it 
to  act  on  this  matter.  Recognizing  that 
this  country  should  no  longer  remain 
dependent  upon  foreign  energy  sources,  I 
have  also  urged  the  creation  of  an  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  develop  the  necessary  technology 
to  tap  new  domestic  sources  of  energy  and 
a  separate  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  to 
carry  on  the  regulatory  activities  presently 
assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

While  these  organizational  initiatives 
are  needed  now,  the  best  organization  to 
knit  together  the  future  energy  and  nat- 
ural resource  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  a  comprehensive 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  concept  is  consistent  with 
the  major  Federal  departmental  reform  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1971. 
Today,  I  again  urge  swift,  f avora;ble  action 
by  the  Congress  on  this  proposal  so  that 
we  will  have  the  broad  organizational  base 
that  will  ultimately  be  needed  to  meet 
many  of  our  energy  needs  in  the  most 
effective  manner  and  to  balance  energy 
and  natural  resource  considerations  in  the 
future. 

That  same  consolidation  and  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  that  I  pro- 
posed in  1 97 1  would  also  have  created 
new  departments  for  community  develop- 
ment, human  resources  and  economic  af- 
fairs. The  basic  problems  of  fractionated, 
sometimes  overlapping  and  often  conflict- 
ing organizations  that  prompted  these 
original  proposals  remain  acute  today.  I 
therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  join  with 


me  in  a  serious  effort  to  achieve  an  effec- 
tive reorganization  in  these  areas. 

In  view  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween food  assistance  programs  and  other 
income  security  programs,  I  will  also  pro- 
pose new  legislation  to  transfer  the  food 
stamp  and  related  programs  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Another  important  organizational  pro- 
posal still  awaiting  Congressional  action 
is  the  creation  of  an  independent  Legal 
Service  Corporation.  My  Administration 
will  work  closely  with  the  Congress  in  the 
weeks  ahead  to  obtain  final  passage  of  our 
proposal  which  would  provide  the  poor 
with  quality  legal  representation,  would 
create  an  organization  free  from  political 
pressures,  and  would  include  safeguards 
to  ensure  its  responsible  operation.  Legal 
services  legislation  has  already  passed  the 
House.  I  am  hopeful  that  reasonable  legal 
services  legislation  will  now  be  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

A  major  new  opportunity  for  better 
Federal  management  has  been  initiated  at 
my  direction  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Frequently  termed  "man- 
agement by  objective,"  it  involves  the 
identification  of  specific,  high-priority  ob- 
jectives for  each  year  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies.  During  the  year, 
progress  in  reaching  these  objectives  can 
be  closely  measured  and  reported  to 
agency  heads  and  to  me.  In  the  years 
ahead  I  expect  this  technique  will  help 
make  the  Government  both  more  respon- 
sive and  more  accountable. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  Government  than 
the  recruiting  of  top  flight  personnel  for 
Federal  jobs — including  positions  in  the 
career  civil  service.  We  will  be  working  in 
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the  months  ahead  to  ensure  that  executive 
compensation,  career  development  and 
training  all  attract  and  hold  the  best  pos- 
sible personnel  in  the  public  service. 

The  compensation  we  provide  our  top 
officials  is  integral  to  these  efforts  to  recruit 
and  retain  the  best  men  and  women  for 
Government  service.  Salaries  of  Federal 
judges,   Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive 
agencies  have  not  been  adjusted  for  5 
years,  during  which  time  comparable  pay 
rates  in  the  private  sector  increased  30 
percent  and  pay  for  other  Federal  em- 
ployees has  increased  significantly.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative   and   Judicial    Salaries   notes 
that  this  lag  in  compensation  also  pro- 
duces serious  salary  compression  among 
the  top  ranks  of  career  employees.  I  am 
therefore  recommending  a  three-stage  in- 
crease in  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
salaries  in  the  budget,  at  the  rate  of  7^ 
percent  annually  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years.  This  will  make  salaries  within  the 
top   levels   of   the   Federal   Government 
more  competitive  with  industry.  And  it 
will  help  us  to  make  Government  work 
better. 

Campaign  Reform 

For  several  years  it  has  been  clear  that 
reforms  were  needed  in  the  way  we  elect 
public  officials.  The  intense  public  focus 
placed  on  the  campaign  abuses  of  1972 
has  now  generated  sufficient  support  for 
this  issue  that  we  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  genuine  breakthrough. 

In  a  national  radio  address  on  May  16 
of  last  year,  I  announced  my  proposal  for 
a  non-partisan  commission  on  campaign 
reform.  This  commission  would  have  re- 
examined the  entire  Federal  election  proc- 
ess to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  set 


of  legislative  recommendations.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  filed  a  public  report 
no  later  than  December  i,  1973. 

Eight  months  have  now  passed  since 
that  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  is  not  even  close 
to  being  created.  If  it  had  been  created 
expeditiously,  we  would  now  have  its  re- 
port recommending  meaningful  reforms 
for  Federal  campaigns  and  as  I  had 
originally  hoped,  those  reforms  might  be 
in  place  prior  to  the  1974  elections. 

In  light  of  the  delay,  I  have  now  de- 
cided to  submit  a  comprehensive  set  of 
Administration  proposals  on  campaign 
reform  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
during  this  session.  While  I  do  not  believe 
mine  will  be  the  only  workable  proposals, 
I  do  hope  they  will  lead  to  meaningful 
debate  and  reform  in  this  critical  area.  To 
that  end,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Congress  in  a  long-overdue  effort  to 
clean  up  the  Federal  election  process. 

America  and  the  World 

When  this  Administration  took  office, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  world  had 
changed  in  fundamental  ways,  and  that 
America's  foreign  policy  had  to  change  in 
equally  fundamental  ways. 

We  needed  to  end  our  military  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  responsibilities  and 
commitments  as  a  major  world  power. 

We  needed  to  adjust  to  the  changes  in 
the  strategic  situation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  which  pre- 
sented a  unique  opportunity  to  build  a 
solid  foundation  for  peace  but  which  also 
threatened  our  own  security  if  that  foun- 
dation could  not  be  built. 

We  needed  to  end  a  quarter  century  of 
hostile   isolation    which   had    kept   one- 
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fourth  of  the  world's  population  outside 
the  framework  of  international  coopera- 
tion. The  world  could  not  afford  another 
generation  of  hostility  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

We  needed  to  adjust  our  partnerships 
with  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  recog- 
nizing their  increasing  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength  and  self-reliance,  and 
emphasizing  our  important  common  goals. 

We  needed  to  alter  the  world  monetary 
system  to  reflect  the  new  realities  of  the 
international  economic  system  and  Amer- 
ica's place  in  it. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  made 
striking  progress  in  meeting  each  of  these 
needs. 

CONTINUING   RESPONSIBILITY   IN 
VIETNAM 

The  United  States  is  at  peace  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  But  peace 
must  be  something  more  than  the  absence 
of  the  active  engagement  of  American 
forces  in  conflict. 

We  must  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
express  relief  at  our  military  extrication 
from  Southeast  Asia  by  "washing  our 
hands"  of  the  whole  affair.  Men  and 
women  are  still  dying  there.  We  still 
have  a  responsibility  there.  We  must  pro- 
vide those  ravaged  lands  with  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  needed  to  stabilize  the 
structures  of  their  societies  and  make  fu- 
ture peace  more  likely.  We  must  provide, 
as  well,  the  continued  military  aid  grants 
required  to  maintain  strong,  self-reliant 
defense  forces.  And  we  will  continue  to 
insist  on  full  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreements  reached  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding a  full  accounting  of  all  of  our  men 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 


BUILDING    NEW   RELATIONSHIPS 

As  we  work  through  detente  to  reduce 
conflict  in  areas  of  the  world  where  both 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  important 
interests,  we  must  also  continue  to  work 
to  reduce  the  potential  causes  of  conflict 
between  us. 

We  must  persevere  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  place  further 
limits  on  strategic  arms  competition  and  in 
our  talks  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to 
reduce  forces  in  Europe  in  a  way  that  will 
increase  security  and  stability  for  all. 

We  will  pursue  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  climate  of  detente 
established  two  years  ago  in  Moscow  and 
reaffirmed  by  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev's visit  to  Washington  last  year.  Dur- 
ing the  fateful  weeks  of  the  Middle  East 
war  last  October,  the  strength  of  our 
detente  was  severely  tested.  Since  then, 
American  diplomatic  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative have  played  a  central  role  in  the 
search  for  a  final  settlement  in  the  long- 
troubled  Middle  East.  This  began  with 
the  ceasefire  of  October  22,  worked  out 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  assistance,  and 
was  later  strengthened  by  the  Six- Point 
Agreement  in  November  to  consolidate 
the  ceasefire,  then  by  the  Geneva  Peace 
Conference — under  the  co-sponsorship  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
and  most  recently  by  the  agreement  on  the 
disengagement  of  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
military  forces,  which  is  being  imple- 
mented in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force.  These  steps  are 
but  the  beginning  of  broadened  efforts  to 
find  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  area's 
problems. 

The  process  of  building  a  normal  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  continues.  Liaison  offices  have  been 
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established  in  our  respective  capitals  and 
there  continues  to  be  fruitful  contact  be- 
tween our  governments  at  very  high  levels. 

STRENGTHENING    OUR   FREE    WORLD 
PARTNERSHIPS 

As  our  relationships  with  old  adver- 
saries are  changing,  so  are  our  relation- 
ships with  old  friends.  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  put  behind  them  the  post- 
war struggle  to  rebuild  their  economies, 
re-order  their  societies  and  re-establish 
their  political  force.  Their  success  in  these 
endeavors  is  something  we  helped  to  foster 
and  in  which  we  can  take  pride.  But  now 
times  have  changed  and  our  past  role  in 
their  success  cannot  be  the  sole  basis  for  a 
continuing  relationship.  We  must  instead 
adjust  our  relationships  to  recognize  their 
new  economic  capacities  and  their  inter- 
national political  objectives.  We  must 
accommodate  all  of  these  within  the 
framework  of  the  friendship  and  goodwill 
of  our  allies  and  our  whole  past  history 
of  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of  our  com- 
mon goals.  This  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
structure  of  peace  we  are  seeking  to  build. 

With  our  closest  neighbors,  here  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  additional  ways  of  working  co- 
operatively to  solve  the  problems  which 
face  the  Americas.  Secretary  of  State  Kiss- 
inger will  be  meeting  in  a  few  weeks  with 
the  foreign  ministers  of  Latin  America  to 
begin  a  new  and  constructive  dialogue  in 
the  family  of  American  states. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE   AND  COMMERCE 

As  we  turn  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  one  of  cooperation,  trade  and  com- 
merce become  more  important.  We  have 
moved  from  a  position  of  virtual  economic 


hegemony  in  the  world  to  a  new  role  in 
a  more  interdependent  world  economy. 
We  must  create  an  equitable  and  efficient 
system  of  integrating  our  own  economy 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
on  this  front.  The  markets  of  the  USSR 
and  China  are  now  accessible,  thereby 
providing  jobs  for  American  workers.  Our 
major  trading  partners  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  share  our  interest  in  further 
reducing  international  trade  barriers  and 
increasing  world  trade.  The  rigid  and  out- 
moded international  monetary  system 
which  over-valued  the  dollar  and  impeded 
our  foreign  trade  has  been  decisively  al- 
tered. After  two  years  of  trade  deficits, 
America  achieved  a  trade  surplus  in  1973. 

But  we  must  persevere  in  our  interna- 
tional monetary,  investment  and  trade  ne- 
gotiations. The  greatest  tasks  still  lie  ahead 
and  the  stakes  are  high.  Avoiding  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  disruptions  associated 
with  international  monetary  turmoil  and 
restrictive  trade  and  investment  practices 
increases  in  importance  as  international 
interdependence  grows. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  this  message, 
prompt  passage  of  the  pending  Trade  Re- 
form Act  is  essential  to  achieving  the  goal 
of  a  less  restrictive  and  more  equitable 
international  economic  system.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  move  forward  with  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  to  reform  the  interna- 
tional payments  system  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  re- 
forms which  will  markedly  increase  the 
opportunities  for  nations  to  trade  and  in- 
vest profitably. 

We  must  also  strengthen  our  resolve  as 
the  world's  most  prosperous  nation  to  help 
less  fortunate  countries.  In  the  world  of 
today,  no  nation  will  be  fully  secure  or 
prosperous  until  all  nations  are.  As  in  the 
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past,  we  will  take  pride  in  our  efforts  to 
work  with  developing  nations  which 
aspire  to  greater  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  The  United  States  has  called  for 
the  World  Food  Conference  which  will  be 
held  in  November  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  will  also  actively 
observe  1974  as  World  Population  Year, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations. 

MAINTAINING   A    STRONG    DEFENSE    FORCE 

But  as  we  work  for  peace,  we  must  be 
conscious  that  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  structure  of  peace  came  because  our 
arms  have  served  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 
We  must  maintain  that  deterrent. 

In  the  last  five  years,  outlays  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  been  reduced 
by  about  5/3 — measured  in  constant  dol- 
lars— and  military  personnel  have  been 
cut  from  3.5  million  to  2.2  million. 

This  year,  I  will  recommend  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  1975  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  increases 
are  necessary  to  improve  the  readiness  of 
our  armed  forces,  to  build  up  levels  of  es- 
sential equipment  and  supplies  and  to  pre- 
serve present  force  levels  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs. 

Conclusion 

Throughout  these  five  years,  I  have 
had  one  overriding  aim:  to  establish  a 
structure  of  peace  in  the  world  that  can 
free  future  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war.  Others  may  have  different  priori- 
ties ;  this  has  been  and  will  remain  my  first 
priority,  the  chief  legacy  that  I  hope  to 
leave  from  the  eight  years  of  my 
Presidency. 

As  we  strengthen  the  peace,  we  must 
also  continue  each  year  a  steady  strength- 
ening of  our  society  here  at  home.  Our 


conscience  requires  it.  Our  interests  re- 
quire it.  We  must  insist  on  it. 

As  we  create  more  jobs,  as  we  build  a 
better  health  care  system,  and  improve 
education;  as  we  develop  new  sources  of 
energy,  as  we  provide  more  abundantly 
for  the  elderly  and  the  poor,  as  we 
strengthen  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
that  produces  our  prosperity — as  we  do 
all  this  and  more,  we  solidify  those  essen- 
tial bonds  that  hold  us  together  as  a  Na- 
tion. Even  more  importantly,  we  advance 
what  in  the  final  analysis  government  in 
America  is  all  about ;  more  freedom,  more 
security,  a  better  life,  for  each  one  of  the 
2 1 1  million  individual  persons  who  are 
America. 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  progress 
at  home  while  pursuing  peace  abroad.  But 
neither  can  we  afford  to  neglect  peace 
abroad  while  pursuing  progress  at  home. 

With  a  stable  peace,  all  is  possible ;  with- 
out peace,  nothing  is  possible. 

Earlier  in  this  message,  I  comment  that 
"one  of  the  continuing  challenges  facing 
us  in  the  legislative  process  is  that  of  the 
timing  and  pacing  of  our  initiatives  .  .  . 
selecting  each  year  among  many  worthy 
projects  those  that  are  ripe  for  action  at 
that  time  .  .  ." 

What  is  true  in  terms  of  our  domestic 
initiatives  is  true  also  in  the  world.  This 
period  we  now  are  in — these  few  years — 
presents  a  juncture  of  historic  forces 
unique  in  this  century,  which  provide  an 
opportunity  we  may  never  have  again  to 
create  a  structure  of  peace  solid  enough 
to  last  a  lifetime  and  more — not  just 
peace  in  our  time  but  peace  in  our  chil- 
dren's time  as  well.  It  is  on  the  way  we 
respond  to  this  opportunity,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  history  will  judge 
whether  we  in  America  have  met  our 
responsibility. 
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I  have  full  confidence  that  we  will  meet 
that  responsibility. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

January  30,  1974. 


note:  The  President  handed  the  message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  Carl  Albert,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  President  of  the  Senate,  before  deliver- 
ing his  address. 


27     Remarks  at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 
January  31,  1974 


Mr.  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Stennis,  and  all  of  the  very 
distinguished  guests  here,  and  those  who 
may  he  listening  on  television  and  radio 
to  this  National  Prayer  Breakfast: 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  that  the 
President  has  the  privilege  of  making  the 
final  statement  at  these  breakfasts,  and 
as  usual  having  that  responsibility  is  one 
that  is  diflScult  because  of  the  eloquence 
that  has  usually  preceded  him  and  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  which 
make  what  he  says  simply  repetitive  of 
what  has  gone  on  before. 

There  are  some  thoughts,  very  brief 
ones,  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
this  morning,  however,  that  have  occur- 
red to  me,  and  one  is  how  very  thankful 
we  are  that  it  was  just  a  year  ago  that  we 
had  the  prayer  breakfast — Senator  S ten- 
nis was  supposed  to  be  in  the  position  that 
he  now  occupies — he  could  not  come,  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  note  that 
he  had  scribbled  when  he  first  became 
conscious  after  he  had  had  his  operation 
at  the  hospital,  a  note  to  the  prayer  break- 
fast. We  are  so  thankful  that  John  Stennis 
is  well  and  strong  and  that  he  is  with  us 
today. 

And  as  usual,  we  are  very  proud  to  have 
all  of  the  visitors  from  abroad,  the  ambas- 
sadorial corps,  the  visitors  from  various 
countries,  the  Purdue  Glee  Club,  which 
has  honored  us  with  its  presence  here  to- 


day. You  know,  we  have  something  in 
common.  When  I  went  over  and  had  my 
picture  taken,  I  asked  whether  any  of 
them  were  on  the  Purdue  football  team, 
and  nobody  held  up  his  hand.  I  said, 
"That  is  just  like  me.  I  made  the  glee 
club,  but  I  didn't  make  the  football 
team."  But  what  a  great  glee  club  it  was. 
If  their  football  team  was  up  to  the  glee 
club,  they  would  be  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

I  know  that  many  have  made  a  great 
effort  to  come  to  this  prayer  breakfast 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world.  Billy  Graham  was  taking  a  long- 
needed  vacation  at  Acapulco.  And  I  rode 
up  with  him  in  the  car,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  tan  he  has  is  real.  That  is  no 
makeup.  He  is  going  to  go  back  to  see  his 
wife,  Ruth,  after  this  prayer  breakfast 
and  after  perhaps  several  other  engage- 
ments today  with  members  of  this  group. 

When  I  first  addressed  a  prayer  break- 
fast as  President,  I  made  a  statement 
about  all  the  Presidents  of  this  country. 
You  know,  the  difficulty  with  a  President 
when  he  makes  a  statement  is  that  every- 
body checks  it  to  see  whether  it  is  true. 
And  in  this  particular  instance,  I  stated 
what  I  thought  was  the  truth,  and  that 
was  that  every  President  in  our  history 
had  been  a  religious  man,  had  belonged  to 
a  church.  And  afterwards,  I  received  quite 
a  few  letters  from  people  and  said,  "What 
about  Lincoln?" 
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So,  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  history  books 
to  find  out  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  And 
I  found  that  his  law  partner  who  prac- 
ticed with  him  in  Illinois  had  written  the 
first  biography  of  Lincoln  and  said  that 
he  was  a  man  who  had  no  religion,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  he  was  a  nonbeliever. 
I  then  found  that  when  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress his  opponent  was  an  evangelist,  and 
although  Lincoln  won  that  year  for  Con- 
gress, his  opponent  who  was  the  evange- 
list campaigned  against  him  on  the  basis 
of  Lincoln  being  a  nonbeliever. 

I  found  also  that  Lincoln  never  joined 
a  church,  one  of  the  few  Presidents  who 
never  belonged  to  any  church.  He  often 
attended  with  his  wife  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  pew 
down  there  so  marks  the  place  where  he 
and  his  wife  used  to  sit,  but  he  never 
formally  joined  a  church. 

But  in  a  very  fine  little  book — and  the 
size  of  a  book  does  not  decide  how  fine  it 
is — Elton  Trueblood  in  1973  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Lincoln,^  the  anguish  that  he 
went  through  during  the  War  Between 
the  States,  makes  some  eloquent  points 
about  Lincoln,  the  man  with  a  very  deep 
religious  conviction.  He  said  that  while 
he  never  belonged  to  a  church  that  he 
probably  prayed  more  than  any  man 
who  has  ever  been  in  the  White  House. 
And  the  reason  he  prayed  more  was  per- 
haps twofold,  one  because  he  had  a  mysti- 
cal sense  of  the  destiny  of  America.  He 
did  not  have  a  feeling  of  arrogance  about 
his  side  as  compared  with  the  other  side; 
he  did  feel  that  America  was  destined  to 
be  united ;  he  did  feel  that  for  that  reason 
that  some  way,  somehow,  after  that  ter- 


^  David  Elton  Trueblood,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln: Theologian  of  American  Anguish"  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1973). 


rible  struggle  in  which  men  on  both  sides 
and  women  on  both  sides  prayed  fervently 
to  the  same  God  that  it  would  come  out 
all  right,  and  he  did  believe  that  America 
had  something  to  stand  for  and  something 
to  believe  in,  and  something  to  do  in  the 
world  bigger  than  itself.  And  he  often  said 
that.  In  other  words,  that  there  was  some- 
thing other  than  just  Lincoln — the  politi- 
cian, the  President — and  the  American 
people,  each  individual,  but  there  was 
what  he  called  the  Almighty,  the  Univer- 
sal Being,  sometimes  he  referred  to  Him 
as  God,  who  guided  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation. 

The  second  reason,  of  course,  that  Lin- 
coln must  have  prayed  so  much  was  be- 
cause the  problems  of  the  country  were  so 
great.  When  you  think  of  the  fact  that 
his  wife  had  several  brothers  who  fought 
on  the  Confederate  side,  and  some  were 
killed,  you  think  of  the  tragedy  that 
marked  his  life — one  of  his  sons  died 
while  he  was  in  the  White  House.  When 
you  think  of  all  these  things,  you  can  see 
why  this  man,  who  had  such  deep  emo- 
tional feelings,  often  went  to  his  knees  in 
prayer,  although  he  did  not  belong  to  any 
church. 

And  finally,  I  noted  in  reading  this 
little  book  by  Elton  Trueblood  that  while 
Lincoln  prayed  more  perhaps — or  at  least 
it  is  said  that  he  probably  prayed  more 
than  any  President  who  has  been  in  the 
White  House — it  is  very  hard  to  find  at 
any  time  an  oral  prayer.  He  was  on  his 
knees,  and  he  prayed  in  silence. 

I  often  wondered  about  that,  and  I 
thought  a  little  of  my  own  upbringing, 
about  the  place  of  silent  prayer,  and  there 
is,  of  course,  a  place  for  both. 

My  father,  who  was  a  Methodist,  be- 
lieved very  strongly  in  spoken  prayer,  and 
my  mother,  who  was  a  Quaker,  believed 
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in  silent  prayer,  and  both  agreed  that 
there  was  a  place  for  both. 

When  I  was  8  or  9  years  old,  I  asked 
my  grandmother — a  very  saintly  woman, 
a  little  Quaker  lady  who  had  nine  chil- 
dren— I  asked  her  why  it  was  that  the 
Quakers  believed  in  silent  prayer.  When 
we  sat  down  to  table  we  always  had  silent 
grace,  and  often  at  church,  while  we  some- 
times would  have  a  minister  or  somebody 
got  up  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  we 
often  just  went  there  and  sat  and  we 
prayed. 

Her  answer  was  very  interesting,  and 
perhaps  it  relates  to  why  Lincoln  prayed 
in  silence.  My  grandmother  spoke  to  me 
on  this  occasion,  as  she  always  did  to  her 
grandchildren  and  children,  with  the 
plain  speech.  She  said,  "What  thee  must 
understand,  Richard,  is  that  the  purpose 
of  prayer  is  to  listen  to  God,  not  to  talk 
to  God.  The  purpose  of  prayer  is  not  to 
tell  God  what  thee  wants  but  to  find  out 
from  God  what  He  wants  from  thee." 

Now,  my  grandmother  did  not  believe 
that  others  who  used  oral  prayer  were 
wrong,  because  that  would  not  have  been 
the  Quaker  way.  She  thought  they  might 
be  right.  In  fact,  both  could  be  right. 

We  read  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural, 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  inaugurals, 
and  we  see  it  all  captured  there,  pointing 
out  that  people  prayed  on  both  sides,  and 
yet  the  war  had  come,  but  not  speaking  in 
arrogance  about  the  North  as  against  the 
South,  but  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation  would  eventually  be 
served  by  the  survival  of  the  Union. 

So,  the  thought  I  would  leave  with  this 
audience  here  today  is  very  simply  this :  I, 
too,  believe  that  America  has  a  destiny. 
I  do  not  believe  it  in  the  sense  that  some 
national  leaders  of  times  past  have  be- 
lieved it  about  their  countries. 


Our  destiny  is  not  to  rule  any  other 
country.  Our  destiny  is  not  to  conquer 
any  other  country.  Our  destiny  is  not  to 
start  war  against  any  other  country.  Our 
destiny  is  not  to  break  freedom,  but  to 
defend  it. 

Our  destiny  also  is  to  recognize  the  right 
of  people  in  the  world  to  be  different  from 
what  we  are.  Even  some  may  have  dif- 
ferent religions.  Even  some,  we  must 
accept,  may  not  have  a  religious  belief, 
as  we  understand  a  religious  belief,  to 
believe. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  while  I  know 
this  goes  counter  to  the  ideas  of  many  of 
my  good  friends  in  this  audience  who  be- 
lieve as  my  mother  and  father  deeply 
believed  in  the  missionary  work  of  our 
church,  I  think  that  America  today  must 
understand  that  it  is  in  its  role  as  a  world 
leader  that  we  can  only  have  peace  in  the 
world  if  we  respect  the  rights,  the  views 
of  our  neighbors,  our  friends,  and  of  the 
people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  that  respect  for  other  people, 
despite  differences  in  political  philosophy, 
despite  differences  in  religion,  that  has 
brought  us  so  far  along  the  road  to  world 
understanding  and  world  peace  over  these 
5  years. 

It  is  rather  hard  sometimes  for  us  to 
have  that  respect,  sometimes  for  each 
other  in  our  political  process  and  some- 
times for  other  nations  who  have  totally 
different  political  views,  but  I  would  only 
suggest  that  we  go  back  to  Lincoln — and, 
of  course,  I  go  back  to  my  grandmother — 
and  I  would  pray  for  this  Nation  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  would,  too, 
whether  orally  or  in  silence,  that  we  try  to 
listen  more  to  what  God  wants  rather 
than  to  tell  God  what  we  want,  that  we 
would  try  to  find  out  what  God  wants 
America  to  be  rather  than  to  ask  Him 
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always  to  see  that  what  we  beHeve  America 
should  be  prevails. 

Call  this  humility,  which  they  called  it 
in  Lincoln's  case,  call  it  what  you  like,  but 
it  is  the  way  a  great  country  ought  to  be. 

America  is  a  nation  of  destiny,  and 
whether  freedom  survives  in  the  world 
and  whether  the  weak  nations  of  the 
world  can  be  as  safe  as  the  strong,  which 
is  our  goal,  depends  on  America. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  arrogance.  I  do  not 
say  it  without  recognizing  that  other  great 
powers  in  a  different  way  may  also  work 
together  with  us  toward  that  great  pur- 
pose, but  I  do  know  that  without  Ameri- 
can strength — and  I  speak  not  just  of  our 
military  strength  primarily;  primarily  I 
speak  of  our  moral  strength  and  our  spiri- 
tual strength  and  our  faith  in  our  national 
destiny — without  America's  strength,  the 
world  would  not  have  the  chance  today 
that  it  has  for  freedom  and  for  peace  and 
for  justice  in  the  years  ahead. 


So,  my  friends,  may  I  thank  you  all  for 
the  prayers  that  I  know  you  have  offered 
for  our  national  leaders;  may  I  urge  you 
all,  whatever  your  faiths  may  be,  to  pray 
in  the  future  at  times,  perhaps,  in  silence. 
Why?  Because  too  often  I  think  we  are  a 
little  too  arrogant.  We  try  to  talk  to  God 
and  tell  Him  what  we  want,  and  what  all 
of  us  need  to  do  and  what  this  Nation 
needs  to  do  is  to  pray  in  silence  and  listen 
to  God  and  find  out  what  He  wants  for 
us,  and  then  we  will  all  do  the  right  thing. 

NOTF :  The  President  spoke  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
International  Ballroom  of  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quia  of  Minne- 
sota presided  at  the  2  2d  annual  breakfast  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Senate  and  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  Groups. 

Approximately  3,000  guests,  including  rep- 
resentatives from  government,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  industry,  labor,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity, attended  the  breakfast. 


28     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Economic  Report  for  1974. 
February  i,  1974 


AS  I  conclude  the  signing  of  the  report, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  advice  that  we  have  received  from 
the  economic  experts  in  the  Government 
and  those  here  in  the  White  House,  par- 
ticularly. We  get  them  together  like  this 
only  once  a  year  when  this  report  is  issued. 

I  think  the  economic  record  of  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  outstanding,  and 
certainly  the  advice  that  the  President  has 
received  has  been  honest  advice  and,  gen- 
erally, I  think,  very  good  advice. 

At  one  of  my  press  conferences  I  made 
some  remarks  that  were  supposed  to  be 
disparaging  of  economists,  and  I  pointed 


out  that  they  didn't  seem  to  have  all  the 
answers. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  value,  however,  the 
advice  of  my  economic  advisers  because 
they  are  experts,  and  simply  because  the 
experts  don't  know  all  the  answers  doesn't 
mean  that  the  amateurs  know  the  an- 
swers. I  happen  to  be  the  amateur.  Here 
are  the  experts.  And  I  would  say  that  the 
answers  as  to  where  we  are  and  where  we 
are  going  are  here  quite  honestly  set  forth 
for  the  American  people,  as  well  as  for 
the  Congress. 

Just  shorthanding  it,  as  I  see  it,  our  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  the  year  1974  is  that  it 
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will  be  a  good  year  for  the  economy.  We 
are  going  through  a  period  now,  due  to 
the  energy  crisis  primarily,  in  which  the 
economy  will  slow  down,  but  the  second 
half  of  the  year  will  be  one,  according  to 
the  Economic  Report,  in  which  the  econ- 
omy will  pick  up. 

Our  budget  policies  and  Government 
policies  are  going  to  fight  for  a  strong  and 
good  economy  on  two  fronts.  On  the  one 
hand,  our  budget  policies  and  other  Gov- 
ernment policies  will  be  used  to  fight 
against  inflation,  which  this  report  pre- 
dicts will  still  be  a  troublesome  problem, 
although  going  down  somewhat  as  a  prob- 
lem toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  will  also  be  a  policy  which  will  fight 
for  a  strong  economy.  In  other  words, 
fight  against  unemployment  and  for  an 
economy  that  will  be  moving  up. 

Now,  this  seems  to  be  fighting  in  two 
difiPerent  directions,  but  the  two  comple- 
ment each  other.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  fight  inflation  alone,  which  would 
mean  that  if  you  did  that  you  would  do 
so  at  the  cost  of  a  recession;  or  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  fight  the  possibilities  of  a 
slowdown  in  an  economy  alone,  and  you 
would  do  so  at  the  cost  of  a  runaway 
inflation. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  balanced  policy 
which  does  both.  What  we  can  have  and 


what  we  are  working  toward,  in  peace- 
time, is  an  economy  in  which  we  will  have 
a  high  rate  of  growth,  in  which  employ- 
ment continues  to  rise,  and  in  which  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  held  in  check. 

This  is  the  goal,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  great  progress  toward  that  goal  in 
the  year  1974,  despite  the  jolt  we  received 
from  the  energy  crisis. 

I  will  simply  close  that  out  by  saying 
the  energy  crisis  in  the  next  few  months 
will,  as  a  result  of  Government  action, 
as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  a  result  of  some  actions 
that  may  be  taken  internationally,  as 
well,  we  believe  the  energy  crisis  will  be- 
come an  energy  problem  and  a  manage- 
able problem.  And  as  it  moves  from  crisis 
proportions  to  a  problem  proportion,  that 
means  that  the  economy  will  benefit,  and 
our  economic  prospectus  is  based  on  that 
assumption,  and  I  think  that  assumption 
is  very  well  taken. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  members  and  staff 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  and  House  Minor- 
ity Leader  John  J.  Rhodes  on  their  meeting 
with  the  President  to  discuss  the  Economic 
Report  for  1974  and  the  President's  budget 
message. 


29     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress:  The  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.     February  i,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  enters  1974  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world  economy. 
The  dollar  is  strong,  we  have  constructive 
economic  relations  throughout  the  world, 
and  we  have  the  greatest  freedom  of  action 
resulting  from  our  great  capacity  to  pro- 


duce. We  must  take  the  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  this  position  of 
leadership  gives  us. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-three 
was  a  year  of  problems  and  progress  in  the 
American  economy.  In  some  respects  the 
problems  were  greater  than  we  expected 
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and  the  progress  was  less  than  we  had 
hoped.  But  the  areas  of  our  soHd  achieve- 
ments were  more  important  than  the  areas 
of  our  disappointments.  We  and  the  world 
around  us  have  difficult  tasks  ahead — 
primarily  to  deal  with  an  old  problem, 
inflation,  and  to  deal  with  one  that  has 
just  become  acute,  energy.  But  the 
United  States  confronts  these  difficulties 
with  a  strong  and  adaptable  economy, 
which  means  an  economy  of  capable  and 
enterprising  people. 

In  the  middle  of  1971,  when  the  New 
Economic  Policy  was  launched,  the  coun- 
try had  three  economic  objectives:  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  output  and  re- 
duce unemployment,  to  correct  the  per- 
sistent deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  to  check  the  inflation  which 
had  been  going  on  for  5/2  years.  To 
achieve  these  objectives  a  comprehensive 
program  of  action  was  initiated.  Taxes 
were  reduced.  Price  and  wage  controls 
were  instituted.  The  exchange  rate  of  the 
dollar  was  set  free  to  adjust  to  market 
conditions,  and  steps  were  initiated  to  im- 
prove the  international  monetary  system. 

There  has  been  great  progress  toward 
two  of  these  three  objectives.  Production 
and  employment  have  risen  rapidly.  To- 
tal civilian  employment  was  6.8  million 
higher  in  December  1973  than  in  June 
1 97 1.  The  unemployment  rate  had  fallen 
from  6  percent  to  a  little  under  5  percent. 
In  1973  a  larger  percentage  of  the  civil- 
ian population  over  the  age  of  16  was 
employed  than  ever  before. 

With  vigorously  rising  employment,  and 
rising  productivity  as  well,  there  was  a  big 
increase  in  output  of  goods  and  services, 
the  essential  ingredients  of  higher  living 
standards.  In  the  25/2  years  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy,  total  output  increased 


by  14  percent,  which  is  about  35  percent 
above  our  average  for  a  period  of  this 
length.  The  real  income  of  American  con- 
sumers per  capita,  after  taxes,  rose  by  8^ 
percent,  also  well  above  our  long-term 
rate.  Both  real  output  and  real  income, 
of  course,  reached  record  highs. 

The  second  goal  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy,  to  strengthen  the  international  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world,  was  also  largely  achieved. 
The  significance  of  this  goal  is  commonly 
neglected  in  America.  But  a  country 
whose  currency  is  weak,  whose  currency 
others  don't  want  to  hold,  is  greatly  limit- 
ed in  what  its  government  and  citizens  can 
do — in  buying  goods  abroad,  in  traveling 
freely,  in  investing  freely,  in  maintain- 
ing forces  abroad  if  necessary.  And 
if  a  country  goes  on  spending  more 
abroad  than  it  earns  abroad,  its  free- 
dom of  action  is  going  to  be  curtailed. 
There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  our 
balance  of  trade,  from  a  deficit  of  $917 
million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1971  to 
a  surplus  of  $7 14  million  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1973.  We  have  not  only  improved 
our  own  position  but  we  have  also  taken 
the  lead  in  strengthening  the  international 
system.  The  more  flexible  system  we  have 
promoted  withstood  numerous  shocks  dur- 
ing 1973,  and  at  the  same  time  the  world 
economy  and  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment continued  to  expand. 

It  is  the  third  of  the  three  objectives 
of  the  New  Economic  Policy — the  control 
of  inflation — that  has  been  our  great  diffi- 
culty. Until  the  end  of  1972  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  drawing  on  the  results  of 
earlier  fiscal  and  monetary  restraints, 
worked  well  in  getting  the  rate  of  inflation 
down,  even  though  worrisome  rises  in 
food  prices  appeared.  But  in  1973  infla- 
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tion  speeded  up  sharply.  During  the  year, 
consumer  prices  increased  by  almost  9  per- 
cent. 

Of  course,  the  progress  on  the  first  two 
objectives  was  connected  with  the  dis- 
appointment on  the  third.  The  rapid  rise 
toward  full  employment,  the  expansion  of 
our  net  exports,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  make  the  United 
States  more  competitive,  all  contributed 
to  the  resurgence  of  inflation.  But  there 
were  other  factors  at  work,  less  directly 
under  our  control.  Food  production 
lagged  in  major  producing  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  An  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  booms  in  other  coun- 
tries boosted  prices  of  industrial  materials. 
Countries  jointly  controlling  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  exportable  oil  supplies  de- 
cided to  raise  their  prices  substantially. 
During  1973  food  prices  accounted  for 
51  percent  of  the  total  rise  of  consumer 
prices,  and  energy  prices  accounted  for 
another  1 1  percent. 

The  American  people  generally  pros- 
pered despite  the  inflation  in  1973.  Their 
incomes,  on  the  average,  rose  more  than 
prices.  But  there  were  many  families  for 
which  that  was  not  true.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept continuation  of  the  inflation  rate  of 
1973,  and  still  less  can  we  risk  its  acceler- 
ation. We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
carrying  on  the  fight  against  inflation  in 
1974  and  thereafter. 

There  are  at  least  four  lessons  we  can 
learn  from  our  past  experience  in  com- 
bating inflation : 

I.  The  importance  of  patience.  To  cor- 
rect a  powerful  trend  of  the  economy 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  re- 
quires time.  Sharply  squeezing  down  the 
economy  in  an  effort  to  halt  inflation 
would  produce  a  severe  drop  in  employ- 
ment and  economic  activity  and  create 


demands  for  a  major  reversal  of  policy. 
Pumping  up  the  economy  to  get  quickly 
to  full  employment  would  risk  setting  off 
even  swifter  inflation.  We  need  a  greater 
steadiness  of  policy. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  events  of  1973  brought  our 
external  economic  relations  sharply  to  our 
attention.  Most  simply  put,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly hard  for  us  to  have  a  stable 
economy  in  an  unstable  world.  We  must 
contribute  a  stabilizing  influence  to  the 
world  economy  of  which  we  are  a  large 
part.  We  must  promote  concerted  efforts 
to  maintain  the  health  of  the  world 
economy. 

3.  The  importance  of  production. 
Despite  other  vicissitudes,  what  deter- 
mines the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  people  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  rate  of  production.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  production  has  provided  the  ris- 
ing real  incomes  of  the  American  people. 
More  specifically,  increasing  food  produc- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  food 
price  problem,  and  increasing  our  energy 
supplies  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
energy  shortage.  We  think  of  ourselves 
as  a  Nation  with  high  and  strongly  rising 
output.  We  are.  But  we  can  do  better  and 
it  is  important  that  we  do  better. 

4.  The  importance  of  free  markets.  In 
the  past  several  years,  under  the  pressure 
of  emergency  conditions,  we  have  made 
great,  but  temporary,  departures  from 
reliance  on  free  prices  and  free  markets. 
In  special  circumstances  and  for  short 
periods  these  departures  have  been  help- 
ful. But  taken  together,  these  experiences 
have  confirmed  the  view  that  the  free 
market  is,  in  general,  our  most  efficient 
system  of  economic  organization,  and  that 
sustained  and  comprehensive  suppression 
of  it  will  not  solve  the  inflation  problem. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1974  the  three 
problems  which  have  dominated  economic 
policy  for  many  years — inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  balance  of  payments — 
have  been  joined  by  a  fourth — the  energy 
problem.  Or  rather,  the  other  three  prob- 
lems have  been  pervaded  by  the  energy 
problem.  The  present  oil  situation  means 
that  we  are  paying  much  higher  prices  for 
imported  oil  than  formerly  and  that  the 
volume  of  imports  at  the  present  time  is 
less  than  we  would  freely  buy  even  at 
those  prices.  But  the  prices  and  volumes 
are  both  highly  uncertain  and  add  uncer- 
tainties to  the  economic  picture  for  the 
year. 

The  current  and  prospective  oil  situa- 
tion will  at  the  same  time  raise  prices, 
limit  production  in  some  industries,  and 
reduce  demand  in  others.  It  will  be  the 
objective  of  the  Administration's  policy 
to  do  three  things  in  this  circumstance : 

1.  To  keep  the  moderate  slowdown  of 
the  economic  boom  from  becoming  ex- 
cessive because  of  the  energy  shortage; 

2.  To  keep  the  rise  of  fuel  prices  from 
spilling  over  unnecessarily  into  more  infla- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  economy ;  and 

3.  To  set  the  stage  for  stronger  eco- 
nomic expansion  with  greater  price  stabil- 
ity after  the  initial  price  and  output  dis- 
ruptions caused  by  the  energy  shortage 
have  been  absorbed. 

Achieving  these  goals  in  this  unpredict- 
able economic  environment  will  require 
alertness  and  adaptability.  We  cannot  set 
a  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
let  it  run  without  further  consideration. 
But  we  can  describe  the  main  elements  of 
our  present  strategy. 

I .  We  will  maintain  a  budget  of  moder- 
ate economic  restraint.  Even  though  the 
combination  of  urgent  requirements  and 
inescapable  commitments  generates  pres- 


sures for  huge  expenditure  increases,  the 
budget  I  will  propose  will  keep  the  ex- 
penditures within  the  revenues  that  the 
tax  system  would  yield  at  full  employment. 

2.  We  will  be  prepared  to  support  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment  by  addi- 
tional budgetary  measures,  if  necessary. 

3.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
legislation  I  proposed  last  year  for  im- 
proving the  unemployment  compensation 
system,  with  further  strengthening  amend- 
ments I  will  submit.  This  would  provide 
better  protection  for  workers  who  may  lose 
their  jobs,  whether  because  of  the  energy 
shortage  or  for  other  reasons,  and  also 
help  to  protect  the  economy  better  against 
the  secondary  effects  of  their  unemploy- 
ment. 

4.  Working  together  with  other  con- 
suming countries,  including  the  devel- 
oping countries,  and  with  the  oil-export- 
ing countries,  we  will  try  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  on  mutually  beneficial  con- 
ditions of  exchange. 

5.  We  will  try  to  manage  the  energy 
shortage  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  loss 
of  jobs  and  production  to  a  minimum,  al- 
though some  loss  is  inevitable  in  the  short 
run.  The  allocation  system  is  designed  to 
assure  an  adequate  flow  of  oil  to  those  in- 
dustries where  lack  of  it  would  limit  em- 
ployment the  most.  We  shall  also  have 
to  provide  or  permit  incentives — includ- 
ing higher  prices — for  maximum  imports, 
for  maximum  domestic  exploration  and 
production,  and  for  efficient  use  of  our 
scarce  supplies.  To  prevent  higher  prices 
from  causing  excess  profits,  I  have  pro- 
posed an  Emergency  Windfall  Profits  Tax, 
which  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
promptly. 

6.  We  will  work  with  other  oil-import- 
ing countries  to  prevent  the  higher  prices 
of  oil  and  its  limited  supply  from  gener- 
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ating  a  downward  spiral  of  recession.  The 
higher  prices  will  cause  dislocations  and 
impose  burdens  on  all  consuming  coun- 
tries ;  they  do  not  have  to  cause  a  spread- 
ing recession  if  we  manage  our  affairs 
cooperatively  and  wisely. 

7.  We  will  continue  our  poHcy  of  max- 
imum agricultural  production  to  help 
hold  down  food  prices. 

8.  We  will  continue  our  policy  of 
progressive  removal  of  price  and  wage 
controls  in  order  to  restore  the  flexibility 
needed  for  efficiency  and  expansion  in  a 
time  of  economic  strain. 

The  effort  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
our  economy  in  the  face  of  the  present 
unusual  conditions  will  absorb  a  great  deal 
of  attention  this  year.  But  we  must  not 
neglect  the  fundamental  factors  which  de- 
termine the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  in  the  longer  run.  One  of  these 
has  come  to  general  public  attention  with 
a  rush — the  need  for  adequate  supplies 
of  energy  at  reasonable  cost.  We  are  see- 
ing the  possible  consequences  of  being  de- 
prived of  these,  and  we  must  not  allow  it. 

The  energy  problem  has  had  two  main 
parts  for  some  time: 

First,  with  rapidly  rising  world  demand 
for  energy,  most  of  which  comes  from 
depletable  resources,  we  could  run  into 
sharply  increasing  costs  of  energy  unless 
vast  investments  are  made  in  research,  de- 
velopment, experimentation,  and  produc- 
tion. 

Second,  we  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  thrown  back  upon  inadequate  or 
very  expensive  sources  of  energy  earlier 
than  necessary  by  joint  action  of  a  few 
countries  that  control  a  large  part  of  the 
existing  low-cost  reserves  of  oil. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  I  began  pro- 
posing, almost  3  years  ago,  a  number  of 
governmental  measures  to  permit  or  assist 


development  of  energy  within  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  In  1973  the  second 
part  of  the  problem,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  threat,  became  a  reality  at  least 
temporarily,  and  this  has  demonstrated 
unmistakably  the  urgency  of  the  steps  I 
have  recommended. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  should 
commit  itself  to  "Project  Independence" 
to  develop  the  capacity  for  self-sufficiency 
in  energy  supplies  at  reasonable  cost.  One 
key  element  of  Project  Independence  is  a 
5-year,  $10  billion  program  of  federally 
financed  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  energy.  My  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  will  include  almost  $2  billion  for  this 
purpose.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  re- 
search, development,  and  production  re- 
quired by  Project  Independence  will  be 
private,  and  steps  to  stimulate  the  private 
contribution  are  essential.  Among  the  nu- 
merous measures  to  this  end  which  I  called 
attention  to  in  my  latest  energy  message  on 
January  23,  were  several  tax  proposals. 
Last  April  I  proposed  that  the  investment 
credit  be  extended  to  cover  exploratory 
drilling  for  new  oil  and  gas  fields,  while  the 
tax  shelters  for  wealthy  taxpayers  asso- 
ciated with  such  drilHng  would  be  elimi- 
nated. In  my  recent  message  I  asked  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  depletion  allowance 
given  to  U.S.  companies  for  foreign  oil 
production  but  to  retain  it  for  domestic 
production,  in  order  to  shift  the  incentive 
to  exploration  and  production  at  home. 
I  have  also  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  proposals  for  revising  the 
treatment  of  taxes  paid  by  oil  companies 
to  foreign  governments,  both  to  improve 
tax  equity  and  to  increase  the  incentive 
for  domestic  production. 

Energy  is  only  the  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  policies  to  promote 
a  rising  American  standard  of  living  by 
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increasing  production  and  assuring  the 
stability  of  supplies.  There  are  many 
others. 

I.  We  have  discovered  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  surplus  of  food,  in  the  sense 
of  producing  more  than  we  need  either 
to  consume  at  home  or  to  sell  abroad  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  things  we  buy  abroad. 
We  no  longer  have  great  reserves  of  food 
in  storage  and  acreage  withheld  from  use. 
We  have  freed  the  American  farmer  to 
produce  as  much  as  he  can  and  we  should 
keep  him  free.  American  agriculture  is, 
and  should  be,  heavily  involved  in  ex- 
ports. This  means  that  the  American  food 
price  level  and  the  American  consumer 
are  directly  influenced  by  the  forces  of 
world  demand  and  supply.  International 
cooperation  is  needed  to  promote  food 
production  and  the  maintenance  of  stocks 
adequate  to  shield  consumers  from  the 
more  extreme  variations  of  output.  At  the 
call  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  a  conference  on 
this  subject  to  be  held  under  United 
Nations  auspices. 

II.  Our  ability  to  buy  abroad  what  is 
produced  more  efficiently  abroad,  and  to 
sell  abroad  what  we  produce  more  effi- 
ciently, contributes  to  the  productivity  of 
the  American  economy.  At  my  recom- 
mendation the  countries  of  the  world  are 
now  preparing  to  negotiate  new  steps  in 
foreign  trade  policy  which  will  further 
invigorate  this  beneficial  process.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  promptly  the  trade 
legislation  I  have  proposed  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  these 
negotiations. 

III.  One  of  our  most  essential  indus- 
tries— freight  transportation — is  unfortu- 
nately shot  through  with  inefficiencies. 
Many  of  these  inefficiencies  are  the  result 
of  obsolete,   shortsighted,   and   excessive 


regulation.  Hundreds  of  millions  and 
probably  billions  of  dollars  a  year  could  be 
saved  by  unleashing  carriers  and  shippers 
to  carry  the  freight  on  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  transportation,  in  the  most  effi- 
cient way.  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress 
new  proposals  to  this  end. 

IV.  In  1973,  as  in  1972,  relatively  few 
days  of  work  were  lost  as  a  result  of  in- 
dustrial disputes.  Continuation  of  this  rec- 
ord would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  level  and  stability  of  production.  I 
have  appointed  a  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Peace,  composed  of  leaders  of  man- 
agement and  labor  with  an  impartial 
chairman,  to  make  recommendations  for 
bringing  that  about. 

V.  In  addition  to  the  major  research 
and  development  effort  to  provide  secure 
supplies  of  energy,  without  abusing  our 
natural  environment  in  doing  so,  this  Ad- 
ministration is  continuing  its  support  of 
research  and  development  projects  that 
will  help  maintain  a  healthy  rate  of  inno- 
vation and  productivity  growth  in  the  rest 
of  our  economy.  These  activities  will  be 
supported  at  record  levels  in  the  coming 
year,  and  we  are  also  trying  to  get  a  higher 
return  for  every  dollar  we  spend. 

VI.  An  indispensable  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth  is  saving  and  investment  in 
productive  facilities.  It  should  be  the  pol- 
icy of  government  to  interfere  with  this 
process  as  little  as  possible.  The  govern- 
ment should  not  absorb  private  savings 
into  financing  its  deficits  in  times  when 
private  investment  would  otherwise  utilize 
all  the  private  saving.  Our  basic  budget 
policy  of  balancing  the  budget  or  running 
a  surplus  under  conditions  of  high  em- 
ployment carries  out  this  principle.  More- 
over, taxation  should  not  depress  produc- 
tive investment  by  unduly  burdening  its 
return.  We  should  not  indulge  in  demo- 
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gogic    and    shortsighted    attacks    upon 
profits. 

VII.  We  must  push  forward,  as  we  have 
been  doing,  to  remove  barriers  against 
the  entry  of  women  and  minorities  into 
any  occupation  and  against  their  maxi- 
mum training  and  advancement.  The  men 
and  women  of  the  country  are  its  great- 
est economic  resource.  To  fail  to  use  any 
of  this  resource  to  its  full  potential  is  a 
serious  loss  to  us  all. 


Compared  with  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents we  are  enormously  rich.  We  have 
protections  against  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
economic  life  that  they  never  expected 
and  barely  imagined.  But  I  cannot  assure 


the  American  people  of  an  easy  time.  Like 
our  parents  and  grandparents,  we  have 
our  own  tests.  If  we  meet  them  with  forti- 
tude and  realism  the  period  ahead  can  be 
one  not  only  of  material  advance  but  also 
of  spiritual  satisfaction. 

Richard  Nixon 
February  i,  1974. 

note:  The  President's  message,  together  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  printed  in  "Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  Transmitted  to  the  Congress  Feb- 
ruary 1974"  (Government  Printing  Office,  359 
pp.). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  held  on  Jan- 
uary 3 1  on  the  message  by  Herbert  Stein,  Chair- 
man, and  William  J.  Fellner,  member.  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 


30     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Samuel  Goldwyn. 
February  i,  1974 


SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  was  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  what  an  energetic  and 
talented  individual  can  do  in  America.  He 
came  to  our  shores  from  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  and  early  grasped  the  potential 
of  the  moving  picture.  Assembling  gifted 
writers,  performers,  and  directors,  he 
made  more  than  70  movies  which  trans- 
ported movie  viewers  to  faraway,  roman- 
tic places  and  gave  them  fresh  and  insight- 


ful glimpses  within  their  world.  Truly  it 
can  be  said  that  he  helped  to  elevate  mov- 
ing pictures  from  the  level  of  nickel- 
odeon melodrama  to  enduring  art. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

note:  Mr.  Goldwyn,  91,  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  on  January  31,  1974.  In  1971,  he  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
(see  1 97 1  volume.  Item  118). 


3 1     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Annual  Budget  Message  to  the 
Congress,  Fiscal  Year  1975.     February  4,  1974 


I  WANT  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  of  the  people  who  are  here,  people 
w^ho  have,  I  understand,  according  to 
Roy  Ash  and  Fred  Malek,  worked  harder 
than  perhaps  any  people  in  Government 
in  modern  times  in  getting  this  budget 


ready  and  getting  it  done  in  such  fine 
style. 

I  understand  that  Roy  Ash  had  to  di- 
rect several  members  of  the  stafT  to  take 
Christmas  Day  ofT.  We  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  people  so  dedicated  working  for 
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the  country  in  getting  together  our  budget 
documents  and,  of  course,  the  budget 
itself,  during  this  period. 

I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  budget 
for  two  reasons.  One,  it  is  not  inflationary, 
not  inflationary  because  it  is  in  balance  in 
terms  of  full  employment.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  in  not  exceeding  the  budget, 
because  if  it  does  exceed  the  budget  sub- 
stantially, it  will  mean  that  it  will  become 
inflationary. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  budget  is 
non-inflationary — in  other  words,  it  does 
not  have  unnecessary  spending  in  it — it 
is  also  a  budget  which  is  expansionary, 
expansionary  in  terms  of  providing  the 
funds  for  our  new  initiatives  that  I  de- 
scribed in  the  State  of  the  Union. 

It  also  will  have  a  strong  expansionary 
effect  on  the  economy  because  of  its  size, 
over  $300  billion. 

Another  feature  I  should  mention  is 
that  it  has  an  increase  for  defense,  a 
substantial  increase,  which  I  justified  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

The  final  point  I  will  make  is  that  in 
terms  of  the  budget,  it  is  a  subject  that  is 
never  a  popular  one  with  the  country, 
with  the  Congress  or  anybody  else,  because 
the  people  over  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  always  have  to  say  no, 
no  to  people  who  have  this  pet  project 
or  that. 

In  these  two  small  books  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  contained  and  also  a  great 
number  of  projects.  But  we  could  have 


three  times  as  many  books  and  a  lot  of 
other  worthy  projects  that  could  be  in- 
cluded. Decisions  have  to  be  made  in 
which  we  pick  those  things  for  Govern- 
ment to  act  on  that  are  most  important 
to  the  people  and  that  we  can  afford.  And 
here  we  have  it,  have  it  in  terms  of  a 
budget  that  will  not  add  to  the  fires  of 
inflation — as  a  matter  of  fact  will  fight 
inflation — and  at  the  same  time  a  budget 
that  will  be  antirecession,  one  that  is  flex- 
ible enough  and  has  the  funds  available  to 
be  moved  in  wherever  we  consider  it 
necessary,  where  there  are  any  indications 
of  downturns  in  the  economy  in  certain 
areas  because  of  the  energy  shortage  and 
other  reasons  that  you  are  familiar  with. 
So  with  that,  I  congratulate  the  people 
who  have  prepared  the  budget,  all  of  you 
who  have  worked  so  long  and  so  hard. 
The  country  is  in  your  debt,  and  so  if  you 
aren't  very  popular  among  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  to  whom  you 
have  had  to  say  no,  including  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  and  depart- 
ments, I  can  say  there  are  millions  of 
people  across  this  country  that  will  benefit 
from  the  sound,  sensible,  and  responsible 
work  that  you  have  done  in  preparing  the 
budget  for  the  next  year. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  9:31  a.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  The  cere- 
mony was  attended  by  staff  members  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Roy 
L.  Ash,  Director,  and  Frederic  V.  Malek,  Dep- 
uty Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


32     Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  Fiscal 
Year  1975.     February  ^,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  Federal  budget  must  be  both  a 


consistent  statement  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives and  a  responsible  plan  for  achiev- 
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ing  them.  The  budget  that  I  propose  for 
fiscal  year  1975  meets  these  standards.  It 
places  special  emphasis  on: 

— the  proper  fiscal  balance  to  keep  the 
economy  on  the  track  to  sustained 
high  employment  and  more  stable 
prices ; 
— a  strong  defense  force  in  support  of 
our  efforts  to  build  an  enduring  struc- 
ture of  peace  in  the  world ; 
— a  comprehensive  energy  program  to 
deal  with  current  shortages  and  to 
reestablish  our  ability  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient in  energy; 
— the  New  Federalism  philosophy  of 
strengthening  the  role  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen ; 
— basic  reforms  of  major  domestic  pro- 
grams; and 
— efficient  management  of  the  Federal 
Government    in    the    years    ahead, 
through  a  more  intensive  focus  on 
the   tangible   results   that  programs 
achieve. 
In  the  face  of  economic  uncertainty, 
my  budget  recommendations  provide  for 
a  fiscal  policy  that  would  support  high 
employment  while  restraining  inflation.  It 
would  maintain  the  flexibility  to  take  fur- 
ther action,  if  needed,  to  offset  the  effects 
of  energy  shortages.   My  budget  recom- 
mendations hold  the  rise  of  Federal  spend- 
ing to  the  minimum  increases  necessary. 
The  budget  recommends  total  outlays 
of  $304.4  billion  in   1975,   $29.8  billion 


more  than  in  1974,  and  anticipates  re- 
ceipts of  $295  billion,  a  $25  billion  in- 
crease over  1974.  About  90%  of  the 
increase  in  outlays  between  1974  and 
1975  represents  mandatory  spending  in- 
creases that  are  unavoida:ble  under 
current  law. 

Under  conditions  of  full  employment — 
conventionally  defined  as  a  4%  unem- 
ployment rate — Federal  receipts  would  be 
substantially  higher  and  outlays  somewhat 
lower  than  these  figures.  Thus,  on  a  full 
employment  basis  the  budget  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  $4  billion  in  1974  increasing  to  $8 
billion  in   1975. 

The  budget  proposes  increases  for  de- 
fense activities  so  that  we  can  increase  our 
defense  preparedness  and  preserve  present 
force  levels  in  the  face  of  rising  costs. 
These  proposals  reflect  minimum  prudent 
levels  of  defense  spending  consistent  with 
maintaining  adequate  armed  forces  to 
assure  our  national  security. 

The  budget  includes  my  program.  Proj- 
ect Independence,  to  reestablish  our  capa- 
bility for  self-sufficiency  in  energy.  I  plan 
Federal  funding  of  $10  billion  for  the 
accelerated  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment component  of  this  program  over  the 
next  5  years.  Other  measures  already  un- 
derway or  proposed  will  help  reduce  low- 
priority  energy  use  and  minimize  eco- 
nomic dislocations  due  to  shortages.  Our 
vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  to  restore  an 
acceptable  pattern  of  world  trade  in  petro- 
leum will  complement  these  measures. 


THE    BUDGET    AT    A   GLANCE 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1973 
Item  actual 

Receipts 232.  2 

Outlays 246.  5 

Deficit( — ) — 14.  3 


1974 

1975 

estimate 

estimate 

270.  0 

295.0 

274.7 

304.4 

—4.7 


—9.4 
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The  budget  carries  forward  the  New 
Federalism  philosophy.  This  philosophy 
stresses  the  need  to  recognize  the  different 
roles  appropriate  to  each  level  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  private  sector — thereby 
strengthening  individual  choice  and  self- 
reliance  in  America.  The  New  Federalism 
calls  for  Federal  support  in  meeting  na- 
tional problems  and  holds  that  State  and 
local  authorities  are  best  able  to  make 
decisions  on  local  and  statewide  needs  in 
accordance  with  local  conditions  and 
community  aspirations.  Federal  aid  in  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement,  manpower,  and 
rural  development  incorporate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Federalism.  I  now  propose 
to  apply  this  philosophy  in  major  reforms 
of  Federal  assistance  for  health,  education, 
community  development,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Our  welfare  system  is  inefficient  and 
inequitable.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  work 
with  my  Administration  in  developing  a 
new  system  that  is  simple,  fair,  and 
compassionate. 

I  am  once  again  proposing  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  national  health  insurance 
that  would  make  adequate  insurance 
against  the  costs  of  health  care  available 
to  all  Americans.  This  far-reaching  re- 
form is  long  overdue.  I  urge  early  con- 
gressional action  on  it.  The  budget 
proposes  measures  to  prepare  for  this 
program. 

Federal  taxes  impose  a  large  burden  on 
the  Nation.  Each  Federal  program,  there- 
fore, must  be  managed  as  efficiently  as 
possible  and  each  must  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous scrutiny  as  to  how  well  it  meets 
today's  highest  priority  needs.  This  budget 
supports  the  major  management  initia- 
tives I  have  undertaken  to  ensure  that 
Federal  programs  produce  results  that 
truly  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  American 


people — and  do  so  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  end  of  American  combat  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  cold  war  tensions  in  recent  years 
have  contributed  to  a  significant  shift  in 
the  composition  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Defense  outlays  remained  virtually  con- 
stant from  1968  to  1974,  despite  sub- 
stantial cost  increases  and  the  pay  raises 
which  have  accompanied  the  transition  to 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  These 
added  costs  were  offset  by  large  savings 
resulting  from  reductions  in  men  and 
materiel.  Defense  costs  have  been  a  de- 
creasing share  of  our  national  budget, 
falling  from  44%  of  Federal  spending  in 
1969  to  an  estimated  29%  in  1975. 

Conversely,  Federal  nondefense  spend- 
ing has  increased  from  56%  of  Federal 
spending  in  1 969  to  7 1  %  in  this  budget.  In 
the  process,  the  form  that  Federal  spend- 
ing takes  has  shifted  dramatically  away 
from  support  for  direct  Federal  operations 
and  toward  benefit  payments  to  individ- 
uals and  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

When  I  took  office  as  President  in  1 969, 
defense  outlays  were  nearly  one-fifth  more 
than  combined  outlays  for  aid  to  in- 
dividuals under  human  resource  programs 
and  for  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. While  our  defenses  are  being  main- 
tained and  strengthened,  this  budget 
proposes  spending  nearly  twice  as  much 
money  for  aid  to  individuals  and  to  State 
and  local  governments  as  for  defense.  This 
dramatic  shift  in  Federal  spending  both 
reflects  and  supports  the  New  Federalism. 

The  Budget  and  the  Economy 

During  the  past  year,  our  economy  op- 
erated at  close  to  full  capacity.  In  fact,  the 
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Nation's  capacity  for  producing  basic  ma- 
terials was  used  at  a  higher  rate  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  World  War  II. 
New  jobs  were  created  for  about  2%  mil- 
lion people.  Unemployment  fell  from  a 
5.4%  average  rate  in  the  second  half  of 
calendar  year  1972  to  a  4.7%  rate  in  the 
second  half  of  1973.  At  the  same  time, 
adverse  weather  and  other  conditions  cut 
into  the  world's  food  supplies,  including 
ours,  while  the  policies  of  exporting  coun- 
tries cut  supplies  of  oil  and  raised  its  price 
sharply. 

These  developments  created  a  severe 
inflation  during  calendar  year  1973,  par- 
ticularly in  prices  of  food  and  energy.  Our 
budget  policy  has  been  a  key  element  in 
the  effort  to  control  that  inflation.  Strict 
limitation  of  expenditures  in  1973  applied 
fiscal  restraint  to  an  economy  that  was 
expanding  at  an  unsustainable  rate.  The 
budget  totals  recommended  here  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibility  as 


part  of  a  continuing  anti-inflation 
program. 

There  is  now  evidence  that  the  econ- 
omy is  slowing  down.  In  part  this  is  due 
to  the  energy  shortage,  which  limits  our 
ability  to  produce  some  products  and  re- 
duces demand  for  others.  Our  energy-use 
policies  are  designed  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  energy  shortage  on  the 
economy,  but  some  eff"ect  is  inescapable. 

Some  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  de- 
mand is  appropriate  to  help  check  infla- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  in  view  of 
supply  limitations.  But  this  slowdown 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  too  far. 
Therefore,  I  propose  a  budget  which  will 
continue  a  posture  of  moderate  restraint 
rather  than  greatly  intensifying  that  re- 
straint. Also,  my  Administration  is  devel- 
oping and  will  be  prepared  to  use  a  range 
of  measures  to  support  the  economy  if 
that  should  be  necessary — measures  tai- 
lored  to   the   special   conditions   of   the 


THE    BUDGET    TOTALS 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

^973  1974  1975 

Description                                                           actual  estimate  estimate 

Budget  receipts 232.  2  270.  o  295.  o 

Budget  outlays 246.  5  274.  7  304.  4 

Deficit  (— ) -14-3  -4-  7  -9-  4 

Budget  authority 276.  7  3io-  9  322.  i 

1972 

O  utstanding  debt,  end  of  year :  actual 

Gross  Federal  debt 437.  3               468.  4               486.  4                 508,  o 

Debt  held  by  the  public 323.  8               343.  o               346.  5                 359.  o 

Outstanding   Federal   and   federally   assisted 
credit,  end  of  year : 

Direct  loans 50.  i                 43. 9                 45. 9                   48.  2 

Guaranteed  and  insured  loans  1 i33-  7                i47-  7                ^59-  7                  ^1^-  7 

Government-sponsored  agency  loans  2 48.  9                 67.  2                  83.  3                    86.  8 

1  Excludes  loans  held  by  Government  accounts  and  special  credit  agencies. 

2  See  table  E-7  in  Special  Analysis  E,  Federal  Credit  Programs,  published  in  a  separate  volume. 
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energy  shortage.  Along  these  Hnes,  the  too  rapidly.  To  use  the  size  of  these  sur- 

Congress  should   enact   the   proposals   I  pluses  as  an  invitation  or  an  excuse  for 

made  last  year  to  improve  our  regular  un-  more  spending  would  only  make  the  infla- 

employment  insurance  system  by  estab-  tion  rate  worse. 

lishing  higher  minimum  benefit  standards  A  4%  unemployment  rate  is  used  in 

and  extending  coverage  to  farm  workers.  calculating  full-employment  receipts  and 

Under  conditions  of  full  employment  outlays  as  a  conventional  standard  which 

the  budget  outlays  I  propose  would  be  less  approximately  removes  the  effects  on  the 

than  the  receipts  from  present  and  pro-  budget  estimates  of  year-to-year  changes 

posed  taxes  by  about  $4  billion  in  1974  in  the  level  of  economic  activity.  To  serve 

and  $8  billion  in  1975.  ^  4%  rate  of  un-  this  purpose  the  unemployment  rate  used 

employment  is  used  as  a  measure  of  full  for  the  calculations  must  be  reasonably 

employment    in    calculating    these    sur-  stable  from  year  to  year.  However,  this 

pluses.  These  surpluses,  following  a  small  does  not  mean  that  the  feasible  and  proper 

full-employment  deficit  in  1973,  and  ris-  target  for  unemployment  is  always  repre- 

ing  somewhat  from  1974  to  1975,  are  con-  sented  by  the  same  figure.  In  fact,  as  a  re- 

sistent   with   our   objective   of   moderate  suit  of  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 

restramt.  labor  force,  a  4%  overall  unemployment 

In  large  part,  the  estimated  increase  in  rate  today  would  mean  much  tighter  con- 
the  full-employment  surplus  is  the  result  ditions  in  labor  markets  than  would  have 
of  the  high  inflation  rate  experienced  in  been  true  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
calendar  year  1973  and  expected  to  con-  The  estimates  of  receipts  in  this  budget 
tinue  for  the  first  half  of  1974.  In  the  include  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil 
short  run,  inflation  increases  receipts  more  producers  which  I  have  proposed.  This 
than  it  increases  outlays.  Thus,  it  increases  tax  would  recapture  the  excess  profits 
for  a  time  the  surplus  that  would  be  that  these  producers  would  otherwise  real- 
achieved  at  high  employment.  This  means  ize  due  to  rising  oil  prices, 
that  the  budget  has  the  effect  of  restrain-  I  continue  to  urge  action  on  the  tax 
ing  inflation.  The  rising  full-employment  reform  and  simplification  proposals  that 
surpluses  estimated  here  are  largely  the  were  discussed  with  Congress  last  year, 
product  of  an  inflation  that  is  proceeding  These   proposals   would   not   appreciably 

THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

.  '973                   1974                1975                   197^ 

Vescnption  actual              estimate             estimate             projection 

Full-employment  receipts 243                    278                    311                      oog 

Full-employment  outlays  1 245                    274                    303                      329 

Full-employment  surplus  or  deficit  (—) -2                        4                       3                        10 

1  In  these  estimates,  outlays  for  unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  program  are  calculated  as  they  would  be  at  an  unemployment  rate  of  only  4%. 
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affect  the  overall  tax  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy; they  would  simply  distribute  it  more 
equitably. 

Our  ability  to  carry  out  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  to  provide  the  resources  needed 
to  meet  emerging  problems  is  limited  by 
decisions  made  in  the  past.  The  portion 
of  the  budget  subject  to  discretionary  con- 
trol has  shrunk  in  recent  years  primarily 
because  of  the  relative  decline  in  control- 
lable defense  spending,  the  growth  in 
mandatory  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  growth  in  human  re- 
source programs  (which  largely  take  the 
form  of  benefit  payments,  set  by  law,  to 
individuals  and  families).  In  1975,  over 
$223  billion  in  outlays,  or  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  budget,  will  be  virtually 
uncontrollable  in  the  short  run  due  to 
existing  law  and  prior-year  commitments. 
This  represents  a  substantial  decline  in 
the  controllability  of  the  budget  since 
1967,  when  only  59%  of  outlays  were 
uncontrollable. 

Just  as  each  budget  is  heavily  influ- 
enced by  commitments  embodied  in  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  so  each,  in  turn, 
strongly  influences  those  that  follow. 
Therefore,  the  future  impact  of  current 
decisions  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
projecting  future  available  resources  and 
the  known  claims  against  these  resources. 
This  is  why  the  1975  budget  presents  de- 
tailed projections  of  its  1976  spending  im- 
plications; this  is  also  the  reason  that  all 
five  budgets  submitted  by  my  Adminis- 
tration have  contained  5 -year  projections 
of  full  employment  outlays  and  receipts. 

The  costs  of  existing  programs  and  of 
the  new  programs  I  have  proposed  will 
rise  over  time  in  response  to  growth  in  the 
number  of  eligible  beneficiaries  for  pro- 
grams such  as  social  security  and  other 
entitlement  programs,  and  in  response  to 


price  increases.  The  rise  in  outlays  for  ex- 
isting and  currently  proposed  programs, 
however,  will  be  less  rapid  than  the  rise 
in  tax  receipts.  Thus,  by  1979,  receipts  are 
projected  to  reach  about  $428  billion  on 
a  full-employment  basis,  while  outlays  for 
existing  and  proposed  programs  will  be 
$391  billion.  This  leaves  a  budget  mar- 
gin— a  margin  which  can  be  used  for  tax 
reduction,  new  initiatives,  or  retirement  of 
public  debt — of  about  $37  billion  for 
1979.  This  compares  with  a  margin  of 
$10  billion  projected  for  1976.  The  1979 
margin  is  a  relatively  small  one — less  than 
9%  of  the  projected  1979  receipts — to 
cover  the  exigencies  of  the  next  5  years. 
But  it  is  indicative  of  longer-term  fiscal 
health  if  proper  fiscal  discipline  is 
exercised. 

Tow^ARD  A  Lasting  World  Peace 

The  overriding  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy  is  to  build  a  lasting  world 
peace,  a  peace  resting  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  mutual  respect  among  all  nations. 
We  have  made  great  progress  toward 
this  objective  during  the  past  few  years. 
During  this  Administration  we  have : 
— ended    American    combat    involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Vietnam ; 
— ended  the  draft; 

— established   more    cooperative    rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union; 
— developed  promising  new  relation- 
ships with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China ; 
— concluded  an  initial  strategic  arms 
limitation    treaty    with    the    Soviet 
Union;  and 
— provided  diplomatic  leadership  to- 
ward a  Middle  East  peace  settlement. 
Building  sound  foundations  for  a  dur- 
able peace  requires  patient  and  skillful 
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diplomacy.  To  be  effective^  statesmanship 
must  be  backed  by  credible  military 
strength.  The  1975  budget  provides  for 
the  defense  forces  essential  to  protect  our 
national  security  and  to  maintain  the 
credibility  and  efTectiveness  of  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  preserve  world  peace. 

Increases  in  spending  for  military  func- 
tions are  necessary  for  both  1974  and  1975. 
Outlays  of  $85.8  billion  are  proposed  for 
1 975?  compared  to  $79.5  billion  for  1974. 
These  figures  include  the  outlay  impacts 
of  proposed  supplemental  appropriations. 
These  increases  are  required  to  improve 
the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces,  to  build 
up  levels  of  essential  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  to  meet  today's  higher  costs  of 
maintaining  force  levels.  They  would  also 
provide  for  a  vigorous  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  that  would  enable  us  to 
produce  new  weapon  systems  if  they  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance. 

Because  of  the  urgency  I  attach  to  a 
strong  defense  effort,  I  am  recommending 
supplemental  appropriations  for  1974.  An 
increase  of  $2.8  bilHon  in  budget  author- 
ity is  proposed  to  improve  combat  readi- 
ness and  modernize  forces,  to  augment 
munitions  stock  levels  in  accordance  with 
lessons  learned  in  the  Middle  East  war, 
and  to  meet  higher  fuel  costs. 

The  increases  proposed  for  defense 
should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
substantial — but  prudent — reduction  in 
our  defense  forces  that  has  taken  place 
since  I  took  office.  This  reduction  has 
resulted  primarily  from  our  success  in 
bringing  about  a  general  easing  of  world 
tensions,  in  achieving  mutual  arms  limita- 
tions, and  in  improving  weapons  systems 
and  military  efficiency.  We  have  36% 
fewer  men  under  arms  today  than  we  had 
in  1968.  In  constant  dollar  terms,  we  will 
spend  substantially  less  for  defense  in  1975 


than  we  did  in  1964,  before  the  Vietnam 
buildup  began. 

The  dollar  costs  of  defense  manpower 
are  much  higher  with  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  than  they  were  under  the 
draft.  The  Nation  is  now  paying  the  full 
real  costs  of  its  defense  in  dollar  terms; 
we  no  longer  "tax"  the  young  by  com- 
manding their  services  at  less  than  their 
market  value.  I  hope  that  we  will  never 
again  need  a  draft. 

Strengthening  international  economic 
cooperation  is  essential  to  our  quest  for 
peace.  Expansion  of  peaceful  trade  rela- 
tionships helps  bind  together  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  have  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  toward  international 
monetary  reform,  progress  which  has 
helped  bring  about  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
Trade  Reform  Act,  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, would  authorize  U.S.  participation 
in  a  new  round  of  international  discussions 
to  reduce  trade  barriers.  Failure  to  enact 
this  measure  in  a  responsible  form  could 
result  in  a  wave  of  trade  protectionism 
that  would  undermine  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  nations.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  approve  it. 

This  budget  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  our  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  developing 
nations,  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  disaster  relief,  and  to  help 
friendly  nations  provide  for  their  own 
defense. 

Meeting  the  Nation's  Needs  for 
Energy  and  Basic  Resources 

Until  recent  years,  this  country  was 
largely  self-sufficient  in  energy  produc- 
tion. The  rapidly  growing  demands  of  our 
households  and  industries  for  more  and 
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more  energy,  however,  have  now  out- 
stripped available  low-cost  domestic  sup- 
plies. During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
become  dangerously  dependent  on  im- 
ported petroleum,  which  until  recently 
was  low  in  price.  Development  of  rela- 
tively high-cost  domestic  sources  has 
lagged. 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  first  energy  mes- 
sage delivered  to  the  Congress  by  any 
President,  I  warned  that  the  long  era  of 
abundant  low-cost  supplies  of  energy  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  I  proposed  an  ex- 
panded program  to  produce  greater  sup- 
plies of  clean  energy.  Last  April,  in  my 
second  energy  message,  I  warned  that  if 
existing  trends  continued  unchecked,  the 
Nation  would  face  a  serious  energy  prob- 
lem; I  proposed  legislative  action  to  meet 
this  challenge.  Since  then,  I  have  repeated 
my  previous  warnings  and  proposed 
urgent  measures  to  restore  our  capability 
for  energy  self-sufficiency.  The  interrup- 
tion of  oil  exports  by  Arab  countries  fol- 
lowing the  Middle  East  war  last  October 
has  aggravated  the  energy  problem  and 
underscored  sharply  the  need  for  this 
country  to  regain  its  ability  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  energy.  I  have  taken  all  re- 
sponsible actions  I  can  within  my  existing 
authority  to  meet  this  challenge. 

The  1975  budget  reflects  a  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy  to  deal 
with  current  shortages  and  provides  funds 
to  initiate  the  Federal  portion  of  Project 
Independence,  an  accelerated  private  and 
governmental  eff'ort  to  reestablish  our 
capability  for  self-sufficiency  in  energy  by 
1980.  I  anticipate  that  the  research  and 
development  component  of  this  program 
will  require  about  $10  billion  in  Govern- 
ment funds  during  its  first  5  years ;  greater 
amounts  may  be  needed  thereafter.  These 
funds  will  complement  an  even  larger  re- 


search and  development  investment  in  the 
private  sector,  which  I  will  continue  to 
encourage. 

Higher  prices  will  be  necessary  to 
stimulate  development  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  fuel  through  the  mechanism  of 
the  free  market.  To  assure  that  this  will 
not  result  in  excess  profits  for  oil  pro- 
ducers, I  have  proposed  an  emergency 
windfall  profits  tax  on  these  producers. 

Other  elements  of  my  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy  include : 

— reorganization  of  Federal  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  short-  and  long-term 
energy  needs ; 
— stringent  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures and  mandatory  allocation  of 
petroleum  products  as  long  as  short- 
ages persist ; 
— mandatory  reporting  of  oil  produc- 
tion, inventories,  reserves,  and  costs; 
— modernization  of  regulations  for  rail- 
roads in  order  to  permit  energy  sav- 
ings and  other  economies ; 
— policies  to  accelerate  development  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves,  includ- 
ing removal  of  ceilings  on  wellhead 
prices  for  new  natural  gas,  produc- 
tion from  the  Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  develop- 
ment by  private  industry  of  western 
oil  shale  and  of  off-shore  oil  and  gas 
deposits ; 
— measures  to  permit  increased  use  of 
our  vast  coal  reserves,  including  en- 
vironmental safeguards  for  surface 
mining,  conversion  of  oil-fired  elec- 
tric powerplants  to  coal,  improve- 
ment of  mining  techniques,  and 
accelerated  efforts  to  develop  tech- 
nology for  coal  gasification,  coal 
liquefaction,  advanced  combustion 
systems,  and  pollution  control ; 
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— development  of  fast  breeder  nuclear 
reactors,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the   amount   of   energy   recoverable 
from  our  nuclear  fuel  resources; 
— more  timely  approval  of  sites  for  en- 
ergy facilities  and  accelerated  con- 
struction   of    nuclear    powerplants; 
and 
— increased  research  on  advanced  en- 
ergy sources,  including  fusion  power, 
and  geothermal  and  solar  energy. 
The  budget  provides  for  $1.5  billion  in 
outlays  for  direct  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  1975,  compared 
to  $942  million  in   1974.  An  additional 
$  1 28  million  in  outlays  is  provided  in  1 975 
for  complementary  basic  research  and  for 
environmental    and    health    effects    re- 
search.  I  will  submit  additional  details 
on  this  accelerated  effort  to  the  Congress 
shortly. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  can- 
not overcome  the  energy  crisis.  Project 
Independence  will  require  a  maximum  ef- 
fort by  private  industry  as  well.  The  meas- 
ures proposed  in  this  budget  provide  the 
essential  governmental  leadership  to  get 
this  joint  public  and  private  program  un- 
derway. In  addition,  every  American 
household  and  every  American  business 
must  economize  on  energy  usage  if  we 
are  to  share  temporary  shortages  equi- 
tably, as  we  must,  and  reestablish  our 
energy  independence  in  the  long  run. 

The  energy  crisis  has  brought  to  the 
fore  the  need  for  a  realistic  balancing  of 
the  demands  of  economic  growth  and  the 
demands  of  environmental  protection. 
Shortages  of  "clean"  fuels  will  mean  that 
some  temporary  variances  from  air  qual- 
ity plans  will  be  necessary  to  meet  high 
priority  energy  needs.  The  progress  we 
have  made  in  pollution  control  in  recent 
years,  however,  along  with  reductions  in 


energy  consumption,  should  insure  that 
overall  air  quality  will  continue  to 
improve. 

The  adverse  impact  of  energy  short- 
ages on  the  economy  could  be  aggravated 
by  shortages  of  other  raw  materials.  A 
comprehensive  study  on  supplies  of  metal 
ores  and  other  basic  resources  and  our 
needs  for  them  is  now  underway.  This 
study  will  help  insure  that  our  policies 
properly  anticipate  potential  problems. 

We  must  also  do  everything  we  can  to 
avoid  a  shortage  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties such  as  we  experienced  last  year.  For 
many  years  this  country  enjoyed  abun- 
dant agricultural  production.  This  abun- 
dance not  only  met  domestic  needs,  but 
aided  greatly  in  alleviating  hunger  and 
malnutrition  abroad.  In  1972,  however, 
adverse  conditions  throughout  much  of 
the  world  created  widespread  agricultural 
shortages.  Food  costs  began  to  spiral,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

My  Administration  made  a  number  of 
important  program  changes  in  1973  to 
bring  more  farm  land  into  production  and 
to  increase  farm  output.  These  steps,  com- 
bined with  favorable  weather  conditions, 
made  1973  ^  record  crop  year;  farm  in- 
come reached  an  all-time  high  level.  Ag- 
ricultural income  now  depends  more  upon 
the  private  market,  and  less  upon  the 
Government,  than  has  been  the  case  for 
over  3  decades.  In  1973,  direct  Govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers  experienced 
their  largest  dollar  decline  in  history. 

Helping  People  Through  State  and 
Local  Governments 

Ours  is  a  federal  system  of  government. 
Our  Constitution,  now  nearly  two  cen- 
turies old,  provides  for  a  logical  division 
of  responsibilities  among: 
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— a  strong  national  government,  con- 
cerned with  essential  national  needs ; 

— State  and  local  governments  close  to, 
and  responsive  to,  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  local  communities;  and 

— private  citizens  endowed  with  civil 
liberties  that  are  secure  from  govern- 
mental encroachment. 

During  the  first  century  and  a  half  of 
our  national  experience.  State  and  local 
governments  were  able  to  meet  commu- 
nity and  State  needs  from  their  own  reve- 
nue sources.  They  were  financially  inde- 
pendent of  the  Federal  Government. 
During  the  past  40  years,  however,  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments  have 
outstripped  their  resources.  The  Federal 
Government  has  therefore  come  to  play  a 
larger  and  larger  role  in  financing  their 
day-to-day  operations.  In  the  4  years  be- 
tween 1969  and  1973,  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  doubled.  In  1973  this 
financial  aid,  disbursed  through  literally 
hundreds  of  separate  programs,  provided 
more  than  20%  of  total  State  and  local 
revenues. 

Unfortunately,  these  Federal  programs 
have  all  too  often  been  accompanied  by 
regulations  and  restrictions  which  have 
stifled  innovation  and  initiative  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  officials,  severely 
limiting  the  ability  of  those  officials  most 
familiar  with  problems  at  the  local  level 
to  respond  to  local  needs. 

In  response  to  this  problem  I  have  ap- 
plied a  philosophy  of  government  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  New  Federalism. 
It  calls  for  each  level  of  government  to 
focus  its  attention  on  the  functions  most 
appropriate  to  that  level.  By  strengthen- 
ing the  resources  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments,  it  permits 
their  policies  and  programs  to  reflect  local 
needs  more  sensitively. 


Broader  sharing  of  Federal  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments  is  help- 
ing to  make  this  philosophy  a  reality. 
Under  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  second  year.  State  and 
local  governments  receive  over  $6  billion 
a  year  for  use  in  meeting  State  and  local 
needs  as  they  see  them. 

This  Administration  has  also  sought  to 
substitute  broad-based  formula  grants  for 
narrow  categorical  grant  programs,  giving 
State  and  local  governments  significant 
discretion  as  to  how  funds  are  used  and 
insuring  that  Federal  aid  is  more  equitably 
distributed  among  recipients.  These  prin- 
ciples now  apply  to  several  major  areas  of 
Federal  assistance. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
broad-based  formula  grants.  Aid  under 
this  program  is  being  increased  from  $28 
million  in  1969  to  $747  million  in  1975 
and  is  helping  to  make  the  streets  of 
America  safer. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  which  I  signed  in  December 
extends  these  same  grant  principles  to 
manpower  programs.  Under  this  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  will  no  longer  specify 
the  types,  methods,  and  proportions  of 
various  manpower  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. Instead,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  able  to  use  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  them  to  provide  the  mix  of 
services  which  they  decide  best  meets  the 
needs  of  their  areas.  The  budget  provides 
for  $2  billion  in  outlays  for  this  program 

in  1975- 

New  authorities  under  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  are  being  implemented  this 
year  in  a  manner  which  is  supportive  of 
State  and  local  development  plans  and 
priorities. 

I  urge  congressional  action  to  achieve 
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similar  reform  in  additional  areas  this 
year: 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  Educa- 
tion Grants  Consolidation  and  Reform  I 
proposed  last  year  deserve  priority  atten- 
tion. State  and  local  education  agencies 
should  have  greater  freedom  to  direct 
Federal  assistance  toward  meeting  what 
they  view  as  high  priority  local  needs.  I 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress, 
therefore,  on  legislation  to  consolidate  and 
improve  education  grant  programs. 

The  Better  Communities  Act  would  re- 
place several  ineffective  grant  and  loan 
programs  with  a  more  streamlined  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  urban  areas. 
This  act  would  allow  localities  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  to  allocate  community 
development  funds.  The  budget  proposes 
funding  for  this  program  of  $2.3  billion  in 

1975- 

The  Unified  Transportation  Assistance 
Program  I  am  proposing  this  year  would 
provide  $2.3  billion  in  highway  and  mass 
transit  funds,  and  permit  States  and 
localities  to  allocate  these  grant  funds 
flexibly,  in  accordance  with  local  condi- 
tions and  priorities.  Since  transportation 
is  a  major  consumer  of  energy  and  is 
strongly  afTected  by  the  energy  crisis,  high 
priority  must  be  given  to  enabling  States 
and  localities  to  make  decisions  on  trans- 
portation systems  based  on  their  assess- 
ment of  economy,  energy  conservation, 
environmental  impact,  and  safety 
considerations. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  for  a  new 
Economic  Adjustment  Assistance  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  would  permit  States 
and  communities  to  respond  flexibly  to 
problams  of  economic  change  and 
unemployment. 

Another  central  feature  of  the  New 
Federalism  is  strengthening  the  ability  of 


State  and  local  governments  to  perform 
effectively.  The  Responsive  Governments 
Act  would  broaden  Federal  assistance 
available  for  improving  State  and  local 
planning,  decisionmaking,  and  manage- 
ment capabilities. 

I  urge  the  earliest  possible  enactment 
of  all  these  measures. 

In  parallel  with  these  legislative  initia- 
tives, my  Administration  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  consolidate  and  streamline  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  to  simplify  com- 
plex and  burdensome  procedures,  and  to 
remove  unnecessary,  inflexible  program 
restrictions. 

As  part  of  this  same  effort.  Federal  pro- 
grams are  being  decentralized  along  uni- 
form regional  lines,  and  the  Federal 
Regional  Councils  are  being  strengthened 
to  facilitate  coordination  of  Federal  with 
State  and  local  activities  at  the  operating 
level. 

The  budget  accelerates  our  programs 
for  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
improving  water  quality.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  allotted  $4 
billion  to  the  States  for  1975  to  make 
grants  for  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants,  a  $  i  billion  increase  over  the  allot- 
ment for  1974.  Priorities  for  grants  within 
these  allotments  will  be  determined  by  the 
States.  A  total  of  $6.9  billion  was  made 
available  for  this  program  in  1973  and 
1974,  more  than  twice  the  amount  made 
available  in  the  preceding  2  years. 

Strengthening  the  Role  of  the 
Individual 

Abraham  Lincoln  believed  that : 

"The  legitimate  object  of  Government 
is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people  what- 
ever they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot 
do  at  all,  or  cannot  do  so  well,  for  them- 
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selves,  in  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities.  In  all  that  the  people  can  in- 
dividually do  as  well  for  themselves,  gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  interfere.^' 

I  share  this  belief.  This  philosophy  under- 
lies the  efforts  of  my  Administration  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
American  society.  It  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  New  Federalism. 

I  believe  that  government  policy  should 
seek  to  maintain  an  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  all  who  are  able  to  work 
can  find  employment  and  adequate  earn- 
ings. For  those  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, government  should  help  to  provide 
the  means  necessary  to  meet  personal  and 
family  needs,  while  preserving  individual 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

My  Administration  has  consistently  en- 
deavored to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
individual  in  American  society  and  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans  enjoy  equality 
of  opportunity  in  education,  in  employ- 
ment, in  business,  and  in  housing.  We 
have  consistently  worked  to  improve  as- 
sistance for  the  retired,  the  disabled,  and 
the  unemployed. 

Reflecting  these  concerns.  Federal  hu- 
man resource  programs  have  grown 
dramatically.  Between  1969  and  1975, 
outlays  for  these  programs  will  have  in- 
creased by  139%,  while  outlays  for  all 
other  programs  will  have  risen  only  26%. 

The  national  health  insurance  plan  I 
am  proposing  represents  another  major 
step  toward  improving  the  lives  of  in- 
dividual Americans.  My  proposal  calls  for 
basic  reform  in  the  financing  of  medical 
care.  It  would  bring  comprehensive  insur- 
ance protection  against  medical  expenses 
within  reach  of  all  Americans,  including 
millions  of  people  who  cannot  now  obtain 
adequate  insurance  coverage.  Costs  of 
coverage  for  low-income  families  would 


be  federally  supported,  with  payments 
scaled  according  to  family  income. 

It  will  take  several  years  for  this  reform 
to  become  fully  operational.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  1975  budget  provides  $26.3 
billion  for  existing  health  programs.  Un- 
der this  budget,  the  momentum  of  can- 
cer, heart,  and  other  research  initiatives 
would  be  sustained,  and  total  funding  for 
biomedical  research  would  exceed  $2  bil- 
lion in  1975,  almost  double  the  1969  level. 
To  support  continued  reform  of  our  medi- 
cal care  system,  the  budget  proposes  a 
total  of  $125  million  in  1974  and  1975 
to  demonstrate  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization concepts  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  am  also  proposing  a  Health  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  enhance  State  and  re- 
gional capabilities  and  responsibilities  for 
planning  and  regulating  health  services. 

The  rapid  growth  of  human  resource 
programs  in  recent  years  has  brought 
about  many  improvements  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  Higher 
social  security  benefits  and  extension  of 
the  Medicare  program,  for  example,  have 
increased  the  economic  security  of  the 
elderly  and  the  disabled.  Gash  benefits  un- 
der social  security  programs  will  rise  from 
$26.2  billion  in  1969  to  $62.9  billion  in 
1975.  They  now  reach  29  million  bene- 
ficiaries. Five  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases have  been  enacted  since  1969. 
Taken  together,  these  increases  total 
nearly  70%,  far  exceeding  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  average 
wages,  over  this  period.  I  continue 
to  urge  enactment  of  legislation  to 
reform  private  pension  plans,  legislation 
which  would  further  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  millions  of  Americans 
in  their  retirement  years. 

The  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  began  operation  on  January  i, 
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1974,  replacing  the  various  State  public 
assistance  programs  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  the  disabled  with  a  more  uni- 
form and  equitable  national  system.  This 
broad  reform  provides  higher  benefits  for 
these  disadvantaged  groups.  In  addition, 
Federal  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
these  programs  will  provide  substantial 
fiscal  relief  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Also  during  the  past  month,  food  stamp 
benefits  have  been  increased  by  over  20%, 
and  the  program  has  been  extended  to 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was 
not  available  before.  Outlays  for  food 
stamps  will  be  $3.9  billion  in  1975,  78% 
higher  than  the  1973  level. 

I  propose  further  measures  to  improve 
the  income  security  of  Americans, 
including : 

— reform  of  pensions  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  with  provisions  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments 
in  benefits,  and  better  matching  of 
pensions  to  family  need ; 
— an  increase  in  education  benefits  for 
veterans  to  help  meet  cost  increases 
since  these  benefits  were  last  raised; 
— automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program; 
— transfer  of  food  stamps  and  related 
nutrition  programs   to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,   to    improve    coordination    of 
income  maintenance  programs;  and 
— continued  priority  eflforts  to  develop 
a  practical  program  of  direct  cash 
assistance  for  housing. 
One  of  the  major  unfinished  pieces  of 
business  of  my  Administration  is  the  re- 
placement of  the  current  welfare  system 


with  a  new  system  that  works.  Figures 
collected  over  the  past  year  are  grim  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  our  current  wel- 
fare system  is  a  mess;  these  figures  show 
that  fully  40%  of  the  payments  made  are 
incorrect.  I  intend  to  make  new  proposals 
to  solve  this  continuing  problem. 

As  we  begin  this  efTort,  I  hope  that  the 
debate  can  focus  on  the  substance  of  the 
issues,  not  on  superficial  labels.  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
agree  on  the  principles  that  should  guide 
Federal  income  assistance: 

— the    system    should    provide    strong 
work  incentives  for  those  able  to  help 
themselves; 
— income    assistance    should    be    pro- 
vided in  cash,  rather  than  in  kind, 
so  that  families  can  make  their  own 
spending  decisions; 
— the  system  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, replacing  the  chaotic  rules  and 
overlapping  programs  that  we  have 
now; 
— the  levels  of  support  provided  should 
reflect  the  compassionate  spirit  of  the 
American  people  toward  those  who 
cannot  provide  for  themselves;  and 
— Federal  aid  should  be  provided  on 
an  equitable  basis  nationwide. 
I  believe  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress,  working  together,  can  and  must 
find  a  solution  that  accords  with  these 
principles. 

Improving  Management  in  the 
Federal  Government 

The  recommendations  contained  in 
this  budget  are  part  of  a  broad  effort  by 
my  Administration,  working  with  the 
Congress  and  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, to  improve  public  services  at  all  lev- 
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els.  The  New  Federalism  is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment of  this  broad  endeavor.  A  second, 
complementary  element  consists  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
Federal  programs  in  carrying  out  Federal 
responsibilities. 

Concern  for  meeting  problems  must 
extend  beyond  the  well-intended  com- 
mitment of  public  funds.  What  really  mat- 
ters are  the  tangible  results  produced 
through  the  effective  use  of  these  funds — 
results  measured  in  terms  of  better  lives 
for  all  Americans. 

Since  I  assumed  office  as  President,  I 
have  encouraged  extensive  efforts  to 
streamline  and  revitalize  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  efforts  are  helping  to  en- 
sure that  the  taxpayers  get  their  money's 
worth  from  the  Government. 

To  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  emerging  challenges  more  effec- 
tively, several  new  organizations  have  been 
created  during  my  Administration,  and 
existing  ones  have  been  improved.  Among 
these  new  offices  are  Action,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, the  Domestic  Council,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

In  1 97 1  I  proposed  creation  of  four  new 
departments,  including  a  department  to 
be  responsible  for  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources. I  continue  to  urge  congressional 
approval  of  this  proposal  as  revised  in  leg- 
islation submitted  last  year.  In  addition, 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  renewing 
consideration  of  other  departmental  re- 
organization legislation  that  will  permit 


more     effective     management     of     the 
Government. 

During  the  past  25  years.  Presidents 
have  been  able  to  make  many  improve- 
ments in  Government  organization  under 
Presidential  Reorganization  Plan  Author- 
ity. This  legislation  has  now  expired.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  restore  this  authority 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate 
continued  modernization  of  our  govern- 
mental structure. 

Good  organization  is  only  a  first  step 
toward  improving  governmental  perform- 
ance. Government  can  be  effective  only  if 
the  public  service  can  develop  and  retain 
capable  leadership.  In  response  to  this 
need,  this  Administration  has  placed  high 
priority  on  the  identification  and  develop- 
ment of  the  most  able  career  managers. 
We  intend  to  intensify  this  effort. 

Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  individ- 
ual programs  is  another  essential  step  in 
improving  overall  governmental  perform- 
ance. During  the  past  year  I  have 
launched  an  intensive  effort  to  strengthen 
the  management  of  major  Federal  activ- 
ities. The  emphasis  in  this  management 
initiative  is  not  on  producing  a  great  dis- 
play of  activity,  nor  on  merely  rearranging 
work  processes;  the  emphasis  is  on 
producing  significant  results.  To  help 
keep  a  constant  focus  on  program  results, 
I  have  asked  each  major  department  and 
agency  to  work  with  me  in  developing  a 
set  of  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
during  fiscal  year  1974.  As  we  approach 
1975,  we  will  identify  further  objectives. 
Currently,  we  are  working  toward  more 
than  200  such  objectives,  ranging  from  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  to  improve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  minorities  and 
women. 

These   objectives   will   not   simply    be 
identified  and  then  filed  away  and  for- 
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gotten.  Specific  results  are  to  be  achieved 
by  specific  deadlines.  These  commitments 
will  be  reviewed  continually  and  will 
guide  day-to-day  operations  until  the  ob- 
jectives are  met. 

Congressional  procedures,  too,  are  in 
need  of  reform — particularly  those  that 
deal  with  the  budget.  In  my  last  three 
budget  messages  I  encouraged  the  Con- 
gress to  reform  its  procedures  for  consider- 
ing the  budget.  I  noted  that  the  Congress 
faced  a  fundamental  problem  because  it 
lacks  a  system  for  relating  each  individual 
spending  decision — whether  or  not  it  is 
part  of  the  appropriation  process — to 
overall  budget  totals.  The  need  for  a  more 
systematic  congressional  process  was  once 
again  illustrated  during  the  session  just 
concluded.  Congressional  actions,  taken 
together,  increased  spending  totals  over 
my  proposals  by  $3.8  billion  in  1974  and 
by  $8.2  billion  in  1975. 

The  Congress  is  currently  moving  to- 
ward a  new  budgetaiy  system.  I  com- 
mend this  action  and  urge  that  the  final 
procedures  worked  out  by  the  Congress 
recognize  the  necessary  and  proper  role 
of  the  President  and  his  responsibility  for 
efBcient  administration  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
provisions  which  would  subject  some  of 
^h<^.  most  routine  financial  actions  of  the 


executive  branch  to  veto  by  either  house 
of  the  Congress. 

Conclusion 

The  proposals  set  forth  in  this  budget 
are  constructive  and  forward-looking. 
They  meet  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  provide  vigorous  national 
leadership  toward  the  solution  of  major 
national  problems.  They  do  so  within  the 
bounds  of  fiscal  prudence. 

But  the  Federal  Government  cannot  do 
eveiything.  It  should  not  be  expected  to. 
Nor  can  money  alone  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. Recognizing  these  limitations,  my 
Administration  has  made  an  intensive 
effort  to  identify  and  do  well  those  things 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  do. 
By  the  same  token,  this  budget,  like  my 
previous  ones,  stresses  the  revitalization  of 
individual  initiative  and  of  State  and  local 
capabilities.  It  represents  an  important 
further  step  in  my  efforts  to  restore  a 
proper  balance  of  individual  and  govern- 
mental power  in  America. 

Richard  Nixon 
February  4,  1974. 

note:  The  message  as  sent  to  the  Congress 
included  illustrative  diagrams  which  have  not 
been  reproduced  in  this  volume. 


33     Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  House  of  Delegates. 
February  5,  1974 


Mr.  Kauffman  and  all  of  the  members 
and  guests  at  this  occasion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  House  of  Dele- 
gates 7neeting: 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  to  address  this  orga- 


nization, and  of  course,,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion I  am  trying  to  think  of  a  way  I  can 
relate  to  your  organization  in  terms  of 
having  either  been — well,  I  have  been  in 
a  hospital,  but  I  have  never  worked  in  a 
hospital. 
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While  I  have  not  done  so,  my  wife  has, 
and  I  am  glad  that  you  paid  tribute  to 
her  as  well  as  to  our  daughters,  because 
many  years  ago  when  she  was  working  her 
way  through  school,  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  between  junior  col- 
lege and  finally  getting  her  degree,  she 
took  off  some  time,  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 2  years,  and  worked  as  an  X-ray 
technician  in  a  hospital  in  New  York 
City.  So,  she  could  be  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  your  organization. 

As  far  as  myself,  I  just  try  to  stay  out 
of  the  hospital. 

Because  this  is  a  special  occasion  in 
terms  of  a  President  for  the  first  time  ad- 
dressing this  organization  and  because 
this  is  a  significant  year  in  terms  of  what 
may  happen  with  regard  to  health  care  as 
far  as  your  National  Government  is  con- 
cerned, I  thought,  Mr.  Kauffman,  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  read  a 
statement,  a  Presidential  statement  that 
I  have  prepared,  in  which  I  will  be  talk- 
ing to  you  but  also  will  be  talking  to  the 
Nation  about  the  health  care  proposals 
that  the  Congress  will  be  considering  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  year. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
had  discussions  with  members  of  your  or- 
ganization and,  of  course,  with  members 
of  the  medical  profession  on  various  as- 
pects of  these  proposals  and  will  expect  to 
have  more.  But  just  to  outline  them  now 
briefly,  I  think  this  statement  would  be 
in  order. 

Gandhi  used  to  say  that  "It  is  health 
which  is  real  wealth  .  .  ."  And  if  that  is 
the  case,  there  is  a  lot  of  wealth  in  this 
room.  By  your  eff"orts  and  the  efforts  of 
doctors  and  nurses  and  medical  scientists 
in  laboratories  and  schools  throughout 
this  country,  this  is  a  very  wealthy  Nation. 

But,  of  course,  we  can  do  better,  do 


better  in  this  field  as  in  every  other  field. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  American  to  have  access 
financially  to  the  best  health  care  this 
Nation  is  capable  of  providing. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  should  pay  for 
it,  but  those  who  cannot  afford  it  must  not 
have  it  denied  on  that  account. 

We  don't  want  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  200th  anniversary  of  this 
country — that  is  just  3  years  away — to 
look  back  and  wonder  why,  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  some  were  denied 
the  right  to  live  because,  in  the  starkest 
sense,  they  just  couldn't  afford  it. 

We  want  to  leave  a  legacy  of  peace  for 
the  next  generation — I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  that  later — but  that  achieve- 
ment will  be  flawed  if  we  cannot  also  pro- 
vide a  legacy  of  life  whenever  we  have  the 
means  to  do  so.  We  have  to  increase  the 
availability  of  our  health  service,  and  as 
high  as  the  quality  of  that  service  is — and 
it  is  high  in  America — we  have  to  increase 
the  quality  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  health 
services  in  America  can  only  be  improved 
and  extended  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  with  that  I  totally  disagree.  That  will 
be  a  major  subject  for  debate  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  during  the 
year  1974,  when  some  health  care  legis- 
lation is  going  to  be  enacted,  in  my 
opinion. 

But,  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  for  my 
opposing  the  total  Federal  involvement 
in  this  area  and  control  of  it  and  my  rea- 
sons for  the  program  that  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

I  believe  we  should  build  on  the  great 
strengths  of  the  health  care  system  in  this 
country  that  we  already  have,  and  not 
destroy  them.  For  5  years  we  have  been 
building  on  the  strengths  of  that  system. 
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and  for  5  years  we  have  made  solid 
progress. 

I  could  go  over  the  litany  of  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  increased  the  budget. 
We  just  put  out  the  budget  yesterday,  and 
comparing  with  what  it  was  in  the  year 
1969,  5  years  ago,  it  has  gone  from  $17 
billion  to  over  $35  billion  for  health  care, 
including  new  initiatives  in  the  field  of 
cancer  and  heart  disease  and  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  drug  abuse  and  many  other 
areas  with  which  all  of  you  are  familiar. 

But  having  spoken  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  we  today  have  to  look  to 
the  future,  and  I  repeat  that  while  we 
do  have  the  finest  health  care  anywhere 
in  the  world,  there  are  still  too  many 
Americans  who  lack  health  insurance 
protection. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  numbers. 
You  probably  know  them,  but  it  is  good 
for  the  national  audience  to  hear  them. 

One  out  of  every  10  Americans  has  no 
coverage  at  all,  either  public  or  private. 
Among  those  who  do  have  it,  4  out  of  10 
are  not  covered  for  visits  to  the  doctor's 
office. 

Now,  you  as  people  who  operate  and 
work  in  the  hospital  field  know  that 
when  the  visits  to  the  doctor's  oflBce  are 
not  covered,  that  creates  an  incentive 
for  people  to  go  into  hospitals  when  hos- 
pital care  might  not  be  necessary. 

Less  than  half  of  the  present  programs 
have  major  medical  coverage  that  pays 
for  long,  expensive,  what  we  call  cata- 
strophic illnesses,  and  very  few  over  65 
have  this  protection  at  an  age  it  is  often 
most  needed.  What  this  all  means  is  that 
a  very  substantial  number  of  our  people 
simply  cannot  afford  the  high  quality 
medical  care  that  is  now  available  in 
America. 

For  some,  it  means  that  they  delay  seek- 


ing medical  attention  until  no  amount  of 
medical  attention  can  help  them.  And  for 
others,  catastrophic  illness  in  America 
means  catastrophic  debt. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  make  a 
personal  observation  from  my  own  experi- 
ence as  to  what  catastrophic  illness  can 
do  to  a  family. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  my  oldest  brother 
contracted  tuberculosis.  In  those  days,  w^e 
did  not  have  the  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  handled  tuberculosis  very  ef- 
fectively and  very  quickly,  and  for  5  years 
my  oldest  brother  was  bedridden.  My 
mother  took  care  of  him,  took  him  to  Ari- 
zona, I  remember,  for  3  of  those  5  years. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  very  great  burden  on 
the  family  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
separation.  It  was,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, a  disaster. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  recovered  from 
it.  We  were  able  to  go  on  and  seek  our 
education  and  the  rest,  but  that  example 
could  be  repeated  today  in  millions  of 
American  homes.  Not  with  regard  to  tu- 
berculosis. We  can  be  thankful,  as  I  have 
indicated,  that  the  advances  in  medical 
science  would  not  require  5  years  of  bed- 
rest as  a  possible,  not  cure,  but  possible 
way  to  arrest  the  disease. 

But  there  are  other  diseases,  all  of 
which  you  are  familiar  with,  which  do 
require  not  only  a  great  deal  of  money  but 
also  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  hospital. 

Now,  3  years  ago  I  proposed  to  the 
Congress  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  no  American  would 
be  denied  financial  access  to  high  quality 
medical  care  because  of  an  inability  to 
pay.  I  believed  in  that — you  know,  every- 
body in  politics  has  some  particular  pro- 
gram that  he  believes  in  very  deeply  be- 
cause of  his  own  personal  experience.  I 
have  related  a  personal  experience,  one 
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from  my  own  family^  which  indicates  why 
I  believe  we  have  got  to  move  in  this  area 
so  that  other  famihes  of  modest  means  will 
not  be  driven,  basically,  to  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  handle  medical 
care  problems  of  a  catastrophic  type. 

And  so,  when  I  proposed  that  to  Con- 
gress, I  hoped  that  we  would  get  action. 
No  legislation  has  reached  my  desk.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  imagine  many  in  this 
room  oppose  the  legislation.  Many  in  the 
Congress  oppose  it.  The  end  result,  how- 
ever, was  no  action. 

Later  this  week,  I  am  going  to  send  a 
new  proposal  to  the  Congress  to  get  this 
job  done,  and  I  am  going  to  urge  enact- 
ment at  the  earliest  date.  The  name  of 
the  program:  the  comprehensive  health 
insurance  plan.  It  has  seven  main  prin- 
ciples. Listen  to  them  carefully,  what  they 
do  say  and  what  they  do  not  say,  what 
they  do  not  say  insofar  as  Federal  in- 
volvement is  concerned : 

First,  it  will  offer  every  American 
financial  access  to  balanced  comprehen- 
sive health  care  protection. 

Second,  its  cost  will  be  based  on  each 
person's  ability  to  pay. 

It  will  build  on  our  existing  public  and 
private  health  financing  systems  and  not 
destroy  them. 

It  will  use  public  funds  only  when 
needed. 

It  will  maintain  the  freedom  of  both 
the  patients  and  the  doctors  to  choose. 

It  will  encourage  the  most  effective  use 
of  our  health  care  resources. 

And  finally,  it  will  give  every  American 
a  direct  stake  in  making  the  system  work. 

Now,  building  on  these  principles,  the 
same  balanced,  dignified  health  care  pro- 
tection would  be  offered  to  every  Ameri- 
can under  one  of  three  plans. 

There  would  be  a  special  employment 


plan  which  would  be  offered  where  peo- 
ple do  work  and  can  contribute  to  the 
plan. 

There  would  be  a  Government  assist- 
ance plan  which  would  cover  people  with 
low  incomes  and  those  who  can't  purchase 
health  insurance  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
such  as  those  already  in  poor  health  or 
those  whose  work  entails  risks. 

And  finally,  the  existing  Medicare  pro- 
gram would  continue  to  serve  those  over 
65,  but  it  would  offer  improved  benefits 
matching  those  in  the  other  plans  that  we 
are  recommending. 

These  plans  would  largely  operate 
through  the  existing  private  insurance 
carriers.  Medicare  would  continue  to  be 
administered  as  it  is  now.  Coverage  under 
all  these  plans  would  be  identical.  It 
would  finance  virtually  all  of  the  health 
protection  people  need :  hospital  and  phy- 
sician's care  in  and  out  of  the  hospital, 
drugs,  laboratory  tests.  X-rays,  medical 
devices,  ambulance  service,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  most  critical  features  of  this 
comprehensive  plan  is  the  way  it  would  be 
financed.  For  those  who  are  working  and 
who  are  under  the  employment  plan,  the 
employer  would  pay  the  bulk  of  the  cost 
of  the  premiums  while  the  employee 
would  pay  the  rest.  But  note,  the  employee 
as  well  as  the  employer  pays. 

For  those  who  come  under  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  plan,  there  would  be  a 
sharing  of  cost  with  the  Government, 
based  upon  the  individual  ability  to  pay 
for  premiums.  Again,  if  the  individual  is 
able  to  pay  even  a  small  part,  he  does  pay. 
No  premiums  would  be  charged,  only  for 
those  who  have  very  low  incomes  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  premiums.  The  insur- 
ance itself  would  be  channeled  again 
through  private  insurance  companies. 

The  overall  result  is,  under  this  plan, 
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that  we  would  not  have  to  have  any  new 
Federal  taxes.  The  additional  costs  could 
be  paid  for  out  of  revenue  that  would  be 
already  available.  More  importantly,  our 
entire  health  care  system  would  not  be 
placed  under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  would  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
present  health  care  system,  rather  than 
destroy  it.  We  would  continue  to  rely  on 
partnership,  not  paternalism.  And,  as  I 
said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
most  importantly  the  great  majority  of 
doctors  in  this  Nation  would  be  working 
for  their  patients  rather  than  be  working 
for  the  Government,  and  that  is  the  key 
element  of  this  plan. 

Now,  without  dotting  all  the  "i's"  or 
crossing  all  the  "t's,"  I  believe  that  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  believe  that  some 
kind  of  program  will  be  enacted  in  the 
year  1974.  There  has  long  been  a  need  to 
assure  that  no  American  is  denied  high- 
quality  health  care  because  he  can't  afford 
it. 

As  costs  go  up,  that  need  grows  more 
pressing,  and  all  of  you  know  how  the 
costs  do  go  up.  Now  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  not  just  the  need  but  the  will  to  get 
the  job  done,  because  there  is  widespread 
support  in  the  Congress  for  some  kind  of 
action,  even  though  there  is  disagreement 
as  to  what  the  action  should  be. 

If  we  have  the  will,  1974  should  also 
be  the  year  that  we  find  the  way.  The  plan 
that  I  am  proposing  this  week  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  way.  Improvements,  undoubtedly, 
can  be  made  in  it.  We  will  welcome  your 
recommendations  and  suggestions,  as  well 
as  those  of  Members  of  Congress,  the 
medical  professions,  and  others  who  are 
expert  in  this  field. 


But  above  all,  let  us  not  fail  to  act  in  a 
responsible  way  so  that  we  end  up  acting 
in  an  irresponsible  way  by  just  turning 
everything  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  providing  for  a  plan  that  would 
cost  $80  to  $100  billion  in  new  taxes  to 
finance. 

Just  let  me  say  this:  I  have  seen  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  along  with 
Mrs.  Nixon.  I  admire  all  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  and  while  I  disagree,  as  you 
will  disagree,  with  many  of  their  systems 
of  government,  we  respect  them  as  people. 

But  looking  at  health  care,  I  have  seen 
nation  after  nation  that  has  what  is  called 
free  medical  care — nation  after  nation 
that  has  totally  controlled,  government 
subsidized  medical  care.  Now,  as  far  as 
those  countries  are  concerned,  they  went 
that  way,  they  have  chosen  that — if  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  choose — and  that  is 
their  right. 

But  we  have  a  better  way  in  the  United 
States.  What  they  have  tried  abroad,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  best  way  for  Amer- 
ica. Let's  profit  from  their  mistakes  and 
not  make  the  mistake  of  destroying  what 
I  believe  is  the  best  medical  care  system 
in  the  world.  That  we  already  have  in  the 
United  States. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  speak  very 
pragmatically  to  you  now  as  one  who  has 
observed  the  political  scene  for  many 
years. 

Action  is  going  to  be  taken  of  some 
kind  because  there  is  a  need.  And  when 
there  is  a  need,  the  Congress  responds  to 
that  need.  And  if  a  constructive  plan  to 
meet  the  need  is  not  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, it  will  mean  inevitably  that  a  less 
responsible  plan,  even,  for  example,  one 
that  would  appeal  to  the  demagogs,  would 
be  the  inevitable  result — not  that  I  am 
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suggesting  that  all  those  who  favor  a  dif- 
ferent plan  do  not  just  as  honestly  and 
sincerely  believe  in  their  plans  as  I  do. 

But  what  I  am  simply  saying  is  this: 
The  people  in  this  room  know  our  present 
system;  you  know  its  strengths,  and  you 
know  its  weaknesses.  The  people  in 
this  room  know  what  would  happen 
if  the  Federal  Government  simply  wiped 
out  our  private  medical  profession, 
our  private  health  care  system,  and 
imposed  a  huge  Government  bureaucracy 
over  you  where  the  doctors  would  be 
spending  more  time  filling  out  forms  than 
they  would  be  treating  their  patients — and 
a  lot  of  them  do  that  already,  incidentally, 
I  am  afraid. 

But  with  this  in  mind,  knowing  how 
you  so  deeply  believe  in  our  present  sys- 
tem— because  you  have  grown  up  in  it, 
you  have  helped  to  make  it  work — I  want 
you  all  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  save  it,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
it  meet  the  needs  that  most  of  the  people 
in  this  country  feel  need  to  be  met. 

Now,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
average  person,  when  you  poll  them,  says 
that  health  care  costs  too  much,  every- 
thing costs  too  much.  That  is  an  obvious 
reaction  of  most  people,  but  particularly 
in  this  field  there  is  a  general  rebellion 
against  high  costs.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  we  must  realize  is  that  when  we  are 
confronted  with  that  kind  of  a  reaction 
among  people  at  large,  it  is  essential  to 
try  to  find  the  right  answer,  or  otherwise, 
we  will  be  plagued  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
with  the  wrong  answer. 

I  think  there  can  be  a  right  answer.  I 
think  that  today  I  have  outlined  for  you  k 
program  that  moves  in  the  right  direction. 
And  to  the  extent  that  you  can  sincerely 


bring  yourselves  to  believe  in  this  program 
as  a  better  way  to  improve  our  health  care 
system  in  the  United  States,  I  therefore 
ask  for  your  support,  because  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  whenever  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment program  we  should  work  through 
those  that  have  to  operate  it  rather  than 
over  them,  have  them  participate  volun- 
tarily in  developing  it  because  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  have  to  make  it 
work. 

That  is  why,  again,  I  oppose  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  simply  impose  a  com- 
plete federally  controlled  program  against 
the  will  of  the  medical  profession,  many 
in  this  audience  who  are  in  the  health 
care  responsibilities,  because  it  is  vitally 
important  for  any  system,  if  it  is  to  work, 
for  those  who  have  to  operate  it  to  have 
a  part  of  it,  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  feel  it 
is  a  system  that  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  patients  that  they  serve  as  well,  of 
course,  as  in  their  own  interests. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  State  of  the  Union, 
I  spoke  of  the  legacy  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  after  my  term  of  service  in  the 
Presidency,  8  years.  And  when  I  referred 
to  that,  I  said  that  many  could  have  dif- 
ferent priorities.  One  President  may  want 
to  leave  a  legacy  of  parks,  or  another 
President  may  want  to  leave  a  legacy  of 
better  highways.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  most  important  legacy  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  history  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  can  leave  is  a  legacy  of 
peace. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  with  regard  to 
that  legacy,  because  it  relates  to  the 
legacy  you  will  leave  as  well.  We  have 
peace  now.  We  have  ended  the  Nation's 
longest  war.  But  we  have  ended  wars 
before,  so  the  real  question  before   the 
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American  people  and  the  question  that 
we  are  now  addressing  is  not  simply  end- 
ing a  war  and  having  a  peace  that  simply 
is  an  interlude  between  wars  but  to  have 
something  that  we  haven't  had  in  this 
country  for  a  century,  a  whole  generation 
of  peace,  or  longer,  we  would  trust. 

And  that  is  why  the  initiatives  that  we 
have  made  in  these  past  5  years,  our  trips 
to  China,  to  Moscow,  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  our  negotiations  rather  than  con- 
frontation with  leaders  of  systems  of  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  totally  disagree 
but  with  whom  we  must  negotiate  or  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  a  confrontation 
that  is  unacceptable  to  either  side  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

And  so,  as  we  have  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  would  say  to  you  today  that  I  think 
the  chances  of  building  not  just  the  tempo- 
rary peace  of  "My,  the  war  is  over,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  so  far  away  that  cost  so 
much  not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  not 
only  among  those  who  died  but  those  who 
suffered  in  prisons  and,  of  course,  in  our 
own  society.  But  now  that  that  war  is  over, 
now  we  have  peace,  isn't  it  wonderful?" 

The  answer  is,  it  will  be  wonderful  only 
if  we  continue  the  kind  of  diplomacy  that 
will  build  a  lasting  structure  of  peace  that 
will  avoid  those  brushfire  wars  that  could 
spread  into  a  world  conflagration,  that  will 
have  the  great  powers  meeting  and  dis- 
cussing difTerences,  even  recognizing  that 
they  are  very  far  apart  in  their  interests. 
It  is  this  that  is,  in  outline,  the  strategy 
of  this  Administration  in  working  toward 
fulfilling  the  kind  of  legacy  we  would  like 
to  leave,  a  legacy  of  peace  for  the  next 
generation. 

You  also  have  a  legacy  to  leave.  You,  of 
course,  can  help  in  building  the  legacy  of 


peace  by  supporting  peace  initiatives  when 
you  think  they  are  right.  But  I  go  back 
to  what  Mr.  Gandhi  said:  "It  is  health 
vv^hich  is  real  wealth  ..."  And  you  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation and  your  colleagues  in  the  medical 
professions,  you  can  help  leave  a  legacy 
where  America,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  is  also 
the  healthiest  country  in  the  world,  where 
America  makes  a  great  stride  forward  in 
your  time  in  providing  not  only  the  best 
medical  care  but  making  it  available  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  it  as  well  as  those 
who  can.  That  is  a  great  goal,  and  it  is 
one  that  I  commend  to  you  as  being  a  goal 
that  should  join  all  of  you  together  but 
would  have  the  support  of  all  Americans. 

And  so  may  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Kauff- 
man,  to  the  distinguished  delegates  and 
your  guests,  we  are  working  together  to- 
ward the  same  goal.  I  hope  that  we  can 
leave  a  legacy  of  peace,  and  I  hope  also 
that  we  can  make  progress  in  many  domes- 
tic areas.  But  on  the  domestic  front  there 
is  no  area  in  which  I  think  people  are 
more  concerned  and  in  which  a  greater 
contribution  can  be  made  than  in  the  field 
of  health.  The  Nation's  health  is  in  your 
hands,  and  we  want  to  work  with  you  in 
taking  this  great  health  care  system  that 
you  have  helped  to  build  and  make  it 
better,  make  it  better  by  making  it  more 
available  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  great 
land.  That  is  a  great  goal,  and  you  will 
leave  a  great  legacy. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  10  a.m.  in  the 
International  Ballroom  of  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  John  W. 
Kauffman,  chairman  of  the  Association's  House 
of  Delegates. 
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34     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan.     February  6,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 

One  of  the  most  cherished  goals  of 
our  democracy  is  to  assure  every  Ameri- 
can an  equal  opportunity  to  lead  a  full 
and  productive  life. 

In  the  last  quarter  century^  we  have 
made  remarkable  progress  toward  that 
goal,  opening  the  doors  to  millions  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  were  seeking 
equal  opportunities  in  education,  jobs  and 
voting. 

Now  it  is  time  that  we  move  forward 
again  in  still  another  critical  area :  health 
care. 

Without  adequate  health  care,  no  one 
can  make  full  use  of  his  or  her  talents  and 
opportunities.  It  is  thus  just  as  important 
that  economic,  racial  and  social  barriers 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  good  health  care 
as  it  is  to  eliminate  those  barriers  to  a  good 
education  and  a  good  job. 

Three  years  ago,  I  proposed  a  major 
health  insurance  program  to  the  Con- 
gress, seeking  to  guarantee  adequate  fi- 
nancing of  health  care  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  That  proposal  generated  wide- 
spread discussion  and  useful  debate.  But 
no  legislation  reached  my  desk. 

Today  the  need  is  even  more  pressing 
because  of  the  higher  costs  of  medical 
care.  Efforts  to  control  medical  costs  un- 
der the  New  Economic  Policy  have  been 
met  with  encouraging  success,  sharply 
reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  for  health 
care.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  cost  of 
health  care  has  still  risen  by  more  than  20 
percent  in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years, 
so  that  more  and  more  Americans  face 


staggering  bills  when  they  receive  medical 
help  today: 

— Across  the  Nation,  the  average  cost 
of  a  day  of  hospital  care  now  exceeds 
$110. 

— The  average  cost  of  delivering  a  baby 
and  providing  postnatal  care  approaches 
$1,000. 

— The  average  cost  of  health  care  for 
terminal  cancer  now  exceeds  $20,000. 

For  the  average  family,  it  is  clear  that 
without  adequate  insurance,  even  nor- 
mal care  can  be  a  financial  burden  while 
a  catastrophic  illness  can  mean  cata- 
strophic debt. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  prices  of 
health  care,  our  present  system  of  health 
care  insurance  suffers  from  two  major 
flaws: 

Firsts  even  though  more  Americans 
carry  health  insurance  than  ever  before, 
the  25  million  Americans  who  remain  un- 
insured often  need  it  the  most  and  are 
most  unlikely  to  obtain  it.  They  include 
many  who  work  in  seasonal  or  transient 
occupations,  high-risk  cases,  and  those 
who  are  ineligible  for  Medicaid  despite 
low  incomes. 

Second,  those  Americans  who  do  carry 
health  insurance  often  lack  coverage 
which  is  balanced,  comprehensive  and 
fully  protective : 

— Forty  percent  of  those  who  are  in- 
sured are  not  covered  for  visits  to  physi- 
cians on  an  out-patient  basis,  a  gap  that 
creates  powerful  incentives  toward  high- 
cost  care  in  hospitals; 

— Few  people  have  the  option  of  select- 
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ing  care  through  prepaid  arrangements 
offered  by  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations so  the  system  at  large  does  not 
benefit  from  the  free  choice  and  creative 
competition  this  would  offer ; 

— ^Very  few  private  policies  cover  pre- 
ventive services ; 

— Most  health  plans  do  not  contain 
built-in  incentives  to  reduce  waste  and 
inefficiency.  The  extra  costs  of  wasteful 
practices  are  passed  on,  of  course,  to  con- 
sumers ;  and 

— Fewer  than  half  of  our  citizens  under 
65 — and  almost  none  over  65 — have  ma- 
jor medical  coverage  which  pays  for  the 
cost  of  catastrophic  illness. 

These  gaps  in  health  protection  can 
have  tragic  consequences.  They  can  cause 
people  to  delay  seeking  medical  atten- 
tion until  it  is  too  late.  Then  a  medical 
crisis  ensues,  followed  by  huge  medical 
bills — or  worse.  Delays  in  treatment  can 
end  in  death  or  lifelong  disability. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan   (CHIP) 

Early  last  year,  I  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
pare a  new  and  improved  plan  for  com- 
prehensive health  insurance.  That  plan, 
as  I  indicated  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
message,  has  been  developed  and  I  am 
presenting  it  to  the  Congress  today.  I  urge 
its  enactment  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  plan  is  organized  around  seven 
principles : 

First,  it  offers  every  American  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  balanced,  compre- 
hensive range  of  health  insurance 
benefits ; 

Second,  it  will  cost  no  American  more 
than  he  can  afford  to  pay; 

Third,  it  builds  on  the  strength  and 


diversity  of  our  existing  public  and 
private  systems  of  health  financing  and 
harmonizes  them  into  an  overall  system; 

Fourth,  it  uses  public  funds  only  where 
needed  and  requires  no  new  Federal 
taxes ; 

Fifth,  it  would  maintain  freedom  of 
choice  by  patients  and  ensure  that  doctors 
work  for  their  patient,  not  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sixth,  it  encourages  more  effective  use 
of  our  health  care  resources; 

And  finally,  it  is  organized  so  that  all 
parties  would  have  a  direct  stake  in  mak- 
ing the  system  work — consumer,  provider, 
insurer.  State  governments  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Broad  and  Balanced  Protection  for 
All  Americans 

Upon  adoption  of  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  legislation,  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan  would  offer  to 
every  American  the  same  broad  and 
balanced  health  protection  through  one 
of  three  major  programs : 

— Employee  Health  Insurance,  cover- 
ing most  Americans  and  offered  at  their 
place  of  employment,  with  the  cost  to  be 
shared  by  the  employer  and  employee  on 
a  basis  which  would  prevent  excessive 
burdens  on  either; 

— Assisted  Health  Insurance,  covering 
low-income  persons,  and  persons  who 
would  be  ineligible  for  the  other  two  pro- 
grams, with  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment paying  those  costs  beyond  the  means 
of  the  individual  who  is  insured ;  and, 

— An  improved  Medicare  Plan,  cover- 
ing those  65  and  over  and  offered  through 
a  Medicare  system  that  is  modified  to  in- 
clude additional,  needed  benefits. 

One  of  these  three  plans  would  be  avail- 
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able  to  every  American,  but  for  everyone, 
participation  in  the  program  would  be 
voluntary. 

The  benefits  offered  by  the  three  plans 
would  be  identical  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  income.  Benefits  would 
be  provided  for : 

— hospital  care ; 

— physicians'  care  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital ; 

— prescription  and  life-saving  drugs ; 

— laboratory  tests  and  X-rays ; 

— medical  devices; 

— ambulance  services ;  and, 

— other  ancillary  health  care. 

There  would  be  no  exclusions  of  cov- 
erage based  on  the  nature  of  the  illness. 
For  example,  a  person  with  heart  disease 
would  qualify  for  benefits  as  would  a  per- 
son with  kidney  disease. 

In  addition,  CHIP  would  cover  treat- 
ment for  mental  illness,  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction,  whether  that  treatment 
were  provided  in  hospitals  and  physicians' 
offices  or  in  community  based  settings. 

Certain  nursing  home  services  and 
other  convalescent  services  would  also  be 
covered.  For  example,  home  health  serv- 
ices would  be  covered  so  that  long  and 
costly  stays  in  nursing  homes  could  be 
averted  where  possible. 

The  health  needs  of  children  would 
come  in  for  special  attention,  since  many 
conditions,  if  detected  in  childhood,  can 
be  prevented  from  causing  lifelong  dis- 
ability and  learning  handicaps.  Included 
in  these  services  for  children  would  be : 

— preventive  care  up  to  age  six ; 

— eye  examinations ; 

— ^^hearing  examinations ;  and, 

— regular  dental  care  up  to  age  13. 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance Plan,  a  doctor's  decisions  could  be 
based  on  the  health  care  needs  of  his 


patients,  not  on  health  insurance  cover- 
age. This  difference  is  essential  for  quality 
care. 

Every  American  participating  in  the 
program  would  be  insured  for  catastrophic 
illnesses  that  can  eat  away  savings  and 
plunge  individuals  and  families  into  hope- 
less debt  for  years.  No  family  would  ever 
have  annual  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
covered  health  services  in  excess  of  $1,500, 
and  low-income  families  would  face  sub- 
stantially smaller  expenses. 

As  part  of  this  program,  every  Ameri- 
can who  participates  in  the  program 
would  receive  a  Healthcard  when  the 
plan  goes  into  effect  in  his  State.  This 
card,  similar  to  a  credit  card,  would  be 
honored  by  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
emergency  rooms,  doctors,  and  clinics 
across  the  country.  This  card  could  also 
be  used  to  identify  information  on  blood 
type  and  sensitivity  to  particular  drugs — 
information  which  might  be  important  in 
an  emergency. 

Bills  for  the  services  paid  for  with  the 
Healthcard  would  be  sent  to  the  insur- 
ance carrier  who  would  reimburse  the 
provider  of  the  care  for  covered  services, 
then  bill  the  patient  for  his  share,  if  any. 

The  entire  program  would  become 
effective  in  1976,  assuming  that  the  plan 
is  promptly  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

How  Employee  Health  Insurance 
Would  Work 

Every  employer  would  be  required  to 
offer  all  full-time  employees  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Insurance  Plan.  Addi- 
tional benefits  could  then  be  added  by 
mutual  agreement.  The  insurance  plan 
would  be  jointly  financed,  with  employers 
paying  65  percent  of  the  premium  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  plan,  and  75  per- 
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cent  thereafter.  Employees  would  pay  the 
balance  of  the  premiums.  Temporary  Fed- 
eral subsidies  would  be  used  to  ease  the 
initial  burden  on  employers  who  face 
significant  cost  increases. 

Individuals  covered  by  the  plan  would 
pay  the  first  $150  in  annual  medical  ex- 
penses. A  separate  $50  deductible  provi- 
sion would  apply  for  out-patient  drugs. 
There  would  be  a  maximum  of  three 
medical  deductibles  per  family. 

After  satisfying  this  deductible  limits  an 
enrollee  would  then  pay  for  25  percent  of 
additional  bills.  However,  $1,500  per  year 
would  be  the  absolute  dollar  limit  on  any 
family's  medical  expenses  for  covered 
services  in  any  one  year. 

As  an  interim  measure,  the  Medicaid 
program  would  be  continued  to  meet  cer- 
tain needs,  primarily  long-term  institu- 
tional care.  I  do  not  consider  our  current 
approach  to  long-term  care  desirable  be- 
cause it  can  lead  to  overemphasis  on  in- 
stitutional as  opposed  to  home  care.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  undertaken  a  thorough  study  of 
the  appropriate  institutional  services 
which  should  be  included  in  health  insur- 
ance and  other  programs  and  will  report 
his  findings  to  me. 


benefits  be  improved  so  that  Medicare 
would  provide  the  same  benefits  offered 
to  other  Americans  under  Employee 
Health  Insurance  and  Assisted  Health 
Insurance. 

Any  person  65  or  over,  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Medicare  payments,  would  ordi- 
narily, under  my  modified  Medicare  plan, 
pay  the  first  $100  for  care  received  dur- 
ing a  year,  and  the  first  $50  toward  out- 
patient drugs.  He  or  she  would  also  pay 
20  percent  of  any  bills  above  the  deduct- 
ible limit.  But  in  no  case  would  any  Med- 
icare beneficiary  have  to  pay  more  than 
$750  in  out-of-pocket  costs.  The  premi- 
ums and  cost  sharing  for  those  with  low 
incomes  would  be  reduced,  with  public 
funds  making  up  the  difference. 

The  current  program  of  Medicare  for 
the  disabled  would  be  replaced.  Those 
now  in  the  Medicare  for  the  disabled  plan 
would  be  eligible  for  Assisted  Health  In- 
surance, which  would  provide  better  cov- 
erage for  those  with  high  medical  costs 
and  low  incomes. 

Premiums  for  most  people  under  the 
new  Medicare  program  would  be  roughly 
equal  to  that  which  is  now  payable  under 
Part  B  of  Medicare — the  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  program. 


Improving  Medicare 

The  Medicare  program  now  provides 
medical  protection  for  over  23  million 
older  Americans.  Medicare,  however, 
does  not  cover  outpatient  drugs,  nor  does 
it  limit  total  out-of-pocket  costs.  It  is  still 
possible  for  an  elderly  person  to  be  finan- 
cially devastated  by  a  lengthy  illness  even 
with  Medicare  coverage. 

I    therefore   propose   that   Medicare's 


How  Assisted  Health  Insurance 
Would  Work 

The  program  of  Assisted  Health  Insur- 
ance is  designed  to  cover  everyone  not 
offered  coverage  under  Employee  Health 
Insurance  or  Medicare,  including  the 
unemployed,  the  disabled,  the  self-em-, 
ployed,  and  those  with  low  incomes.  In 
addition,  persons  with  higher  incomes 
could  also  obtain  Assisted  Health  Insur- 
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ance  if  they  cannot  otherwise  get  cover- 
age at  reasonable  rates.  Included  in  this 
latter  group  might  be  persons  whose 
health  status  or  type  of  work  puts  them  in 
high-risk  insurance  categories. 

Assisted  Health  Insurance  would  thus 
fill  many  of  the  gaps  in  our  present  health 
insurance  system  and  would  ensure  that 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
all  Americans  would  have  financial  access 
to  health  protection  regardless  of  income 
or  circumstances. 

A  principal  feature  of  Assisted  Health 
Insurance  is  that  it  relates  premiums  and 
out-of-pocket  expenses  to  the  income  of 
the  person  or  family  enrolled.  Working 
families  with  incomes  of  up  to  $5,000,  for 
instance,  would  pay  no  premiums  at  all. 
Deductibles,  co-insurance,  and  maximum 
liability  would  all  be  pegged  to  income 
levels. 

Assisted  Health  Insurance  would  re- 
place State-run  Medicaid  for  most  serv- 
ices. Unlike  Medicaid,  where  benefits  vary 
in  each  State,  this  plan  would  establish 
uniform  benefit  and  eligibility  standards 
for  all  low-income  persons.  It  would  also 
eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  enrollment 
or  access  to  health  care. 

Costs  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Insurance 

When  fully  effective,  the  total  new  costs 
of  CHIP  to  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments would  be  about  $6.9  billion  with  an 
additional  small  amount  for  transitional 
assistance  for  small  and  low  wage 
employers : 

— The  Federal  Government  would  add 
about  $5.9  billion  over  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing   existing    programs    to    finance 


health  care  for  low-income  or  high  risk 
persons. 

— State  governments  would  add  about 
$1.0  billion  over  existing  Medicaid  spend- 
ing for  the  same  purpose,  though  these 
added  costs  would  be  largely,  if  not  wholly 
offset  by  reduced  State  and  local  budgets 
for  direct  provision  of  services. 

— The  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  small  and  low  wage  em- 
ployers which  would  initially  cost  about 
$450  million  but  be  phased  out  over  five 
years. 

For  the  average  American  family,  what 
all  of  these  figures  reduce  to  is  simply 
this: 

— The  national  average  family  cost  for 
health  insurance  premiums  each  year  un- 
der Employee  Health  Insurance  would  be 
about  $150;  the  employer  would  pay 
approximately  $450  for  each  employee 
who  participates  in  the  plan. 

— Additional  family  costs  for  medical 
care  would  vary  according  to  need  and 
use,  but  in  no  case  would  a  family  have 
to  pay  more  than  $1^500  in  any  one  year 
for  covered  services. 

— No  additional  taxes  would  be  needed 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  CHIP.  The  Federal 
funds  needed  to  pay  for  this  plan  could 
all  be  drawn  from  revenues  that  would  be 
generated  by  the  present  tax  structure.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  comprehensive  health 
plan  which  requires  new  taxes. 

Making  the  Health  Care  System 
Work  Better 

Any  program  to  finance  health  care  for 
the  Nation  must  take  close  account  of  two 
critical  and  related  problems — cost  and 
quality. 
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When  Medicare  and  Medicaid  went 
into  effect,  medical  prices  jumped  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  living  costs  in  general  in 
the  next  five  years.  These  programs  in- 
creased demand  without  increasing  sup- 
ply proportionately  and  higher  costs 
resulted. 

This  escalation  of  medical  prices  must 
not  recur  when  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan  goes  into  effect. 
One  way  to  prevent  an  escalation  is  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  physicians,  which  is 
now  taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate.  Since 
1965,  the  number  of  first-year  enrollments 
in  medical  schools  has  increased  55  per- 
cent. By  1980,  the  Nation  should  have 
over  440,000  physicians,  or  roughly  one- 
third  more  than  today.  We  are  also  tak- 
ing steps  to  train  persons  in  allied  health 
occupations,  who  can  extend  the  services 
of  the  physician. 

With  these  and  other  efforts  already 
underway,  the  Nation's  health  manpower 
supply  will  be  able  to  meet  the  additional 
demands  that  will  be  placed  on  it. 

Other  measures  have  also  been  taken 
to  contain  medical  prices.  Under  the  New 
Economic  Policy,  hospital  cost  increases 
have  been  cut  almost  in  half  from  their 
post-Medicare  highs,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  physician  fees  has  slowed  sub- 
stantially. It  is  extremely  important  that 
these  successes  be  continued  as  we  move 
toward  our  goal  of  comprehensive  health 
insurance  protection  for  all  Americans.  I 
will,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's 
authority  to  control  medical  care  costs  be 
extended. 

To  contain  medical  costs  effectively  over 
the  long-haul,  however,  basic  reforms  in 
the  financing  and  delivery  of  care  are  also 


needed.  We  need  a  system  with  built-in 
incentives  that  operates  more  efficiently 
and  reduces  the  losses  from  waste  and 
duplication  of  effort.  Everyone  pays  for 
this  inefficiency  through  their  health 
premiums  and  medical  bills. 

The  measure  I  am  recommending  to- 
day therefore  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  contain  costs,  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  and  assure 
quality  health  care.  These  proposals 
include : 

1.  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 
(HMO^S) 

On  December  29,  1973,  I  signed  into 
law  legislation  designed  to  stimulate, 
through  Federal  aid,  the  establishment  of 
prepaid  comprehensive  care  organiza- 
tions. HMO's  have  proved  an  effective 
means  for  delivering  health  care  and  the 
CHIP  plan  requires  that  they  be  offered 
as  an  option  for  the  individual  and  the 
family  as  soon  as  they  become  available. 
This  would  encourage  more  freedom  of 
choice  for  both  patients  and  providers, 
while  fostering  diversity  in  our  medical 
care  delivery  system. 

2.    PROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS    REVIEW 
ORGANIZATIONS     (PSRO's) 

I  also  contemplate  in  my  proposal  a 
provision  that  would  place  health  services 
provided  under  CHIP  under  the  review 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations. These  PSRO's  would  be 
charged  with  maintaining  high  standards 
of  care  and  reducing  needless  hospitaliza- 
tion. Operated  by  groups  of  private  phy- 
sicians, professional  review  organizations 
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can  do  much  to  ensure  quality  care  while 
helping  to  bring  about  significant  savings 
in  health  costs. 

3.    MORE    BALANCED   GROWTH    IN    HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation 
would  call  on  the  States  to  review  build- 
ing plans  for  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
other  health  facilities.  Existing  health  in- 
surance has  overemphasized  the  place- 
ment of  patients  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Under  this  artificial  stimulus,  in- 
stitutions have  felt  impelled  to  keep 
adding  bed  space.  This  has  produced  a 
growth  of  almost  75  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  beds  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  so  that  now  we  have  a  surplus  of 
beds  in  many  places  and  a  poor  mix  of 
facihties  in  others.  Under  the  legislation 
I  am  submitting.  States  can  begin  remedy- 
ing this  costly  imbalance. 

4.    STATE   ROLE 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
legislation  calls  on  the  States  to  review 
the  operation  of  health  insurance  carriers 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  States 
would  approve  specific  plans,  oversee 
rates,  ensure  adequate  disclosure,  require 
an  annual  audit  and  take  other  appro- 
priate measures.  For  health  care  pro- 
viders, the  States  would  assure  fair  reim- 
bursement for  physician  services,  drugs 
and  institutional  services,  including  a 
prospective  reimbursement  system  for 
hospitals. 

A  number  of  States  have  shown  that  an 
effective  job  can  be  done  in  containing 
costs.  Under  my  proposal  all  States  would 


have  an  incentive  to  do  the  same.  Only 
with  effective  cost  control  measures  can 
States  ensure  that  the  citizens  receive  the 
increased  health  care  they  need  and  at 
rates  they  can  afford.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  States  to  enact  the  necessary  authorities 
would  prevent  them  from  receiving  any 
Federal  support  of  their  State-adminis- 
tered health  assistance  plan. 

Maintaining  a  Private  Enterprise 
Approach 

My  proposed  plan  differs  sharply  with 
several  of  the  other  health  insurance  plans 
which  have  been  prominently  discussed. 
The  primary  difference  is  that  my  pro- 
posal would  rely  extensively  on  private 
insurers. 

Any  insurance  company  which  could 
offer  those  benefits  would  be  a  potential 
supplier.  Because  private  employers  would 
have  to  provide  certain  basic  benefits  to 
their  employees,  they  would  have  an  in- 
centive to  seek  out  the  best  insurance 
company  proposals  and  insurance  com- 
panies would  have  an  incentive  to  offer 
their  plans  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
If,  on  the  Qther  hand,  the  Government 
were  to  act  as  the  insurer,  there  would 
be  no  competition  and  little  incentive  to 
hold  down  costs. 

There  is  a  huge  reservoir  of  talent  and 
skill  in  administering  and  designing  health 
plans  within  the  private  sector.  That  pool 
of  talent  should  be  put  to  work. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that 
the  CHIP  plan  preserves  basic  freedoms 
for  both  the  patient  and  doctor.  The  pa- 
tient would  continue  to  have  a  freedom 
of  choice  between  doctors.  The  doctors 
would  continue  to  work  for  their  patients. 
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not  the  Federal  Government.  By  con- 
trast, some  of  the  national  health  plans 
that  have  been  proposed  in  the  Congress 
would  place  the  entire  health  system  un- 
der the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, would  add  considerably  to  our 
tax  burdens,  and  would  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  system  of  medical  care 
that  has  been  so  carefully  built  in 
America. 

I  firmly  believe  we  should  capitalize  on 
the  skills  and  facilities  already  in  place, 
not  replace  them  and  start  from  scratch 
with  a  huge  Federal  bureaucracy  to  add 
to  the  ones  we  already  have. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan — A  Partnership  Effort 

No  program  will  work  unless  people 
want  it  to  work.  Everyone  must  have  a 
stake  in  the  process. 

This  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  has  been  designed  so  that  everyone 
involved  would  have  both  a  stake  in  mak- 
ing it  work  and  a  role  to  play  in  the 
process — consumer,  provider,  health  in- 
surance carrier,  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  a  partnership  program 
in  every  sense. 

By  sharing  costs,  consumers  would  have 
a  direct  economic  stake  in  choosing  and 
using  their  community's  health  resources 
wisely  and  prudently.  They  would  be  as- 
sisted by  requirements  that  physicians  and 
other  providers  of  care  make  available  to 
patients  full  information  on  fees,  hours  of 
operation  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
qualifications  of  providers.  But  they 
would  not  have  to  go  it  alone  either :  doc- 
tors, hospitals  and  other  providers  of  care 
would  also  have  a  direct  stake  in  making 


the  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  work.  This  program  has  been  de- 
signed to  relieve  them  of  much  of  the  red 
tape,  confusion  and  delays  in  reimburse- 
ment that  plague  them  under  the  bewil- 
dering assortment  of  public  and  private 
financing  systems  that  now  exist.  Health- 
cards  would  relieve  them  of  troublesome 
bookkeeping.  Hospitals  could  be  hospitals, 
not  bill  collecting  agencies. 

Conclusion 

Comprehensive  health  insurance  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come  in  America. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  to  assure 
every  American  financial  access  to  high 
quality  health  care.  As  medical  costs  go 
up,  that  need  grows  more  pressing. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  not  just 
the  need  but  the  will  to  get  this  job  done. 
There  is  widespread  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Nation  for  some  form  of 
comprehensive  health  insurance. 

Surely  if  we  have  the  will,  1974  should 
also  be  the  year  that  we  find  the  way. 

The  plan  that  I  am  proposing  today  is, 
I  believe,  the  very  best  way.  Improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  it,  of  course,  and 
the  Administration  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  Congress,  the  medical  profession, 
and  others  in  making  those  changes. 

But  let  us  not  be  led  to  an  extreme  pro- 
gram that  would  place  the  entire  health 
care  system  under  the  dominion  of  social 
planners  in  Washington. 

Let  us  continue  to  have  doctors  who 
work  for  their  patients,  not  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  us  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  medical  system  we  have 
now,  not  destroy  it. 

Indeed,  let  us  act  sensibly.  And  let  us 
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act  now — in  1974 — to  assure  all  Ameri- 
cans financial  access  to  high  quality 
medical  care. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
Februarys,  1974. 


note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  message  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger. 


35     Letter  to  United  States  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  About  Refusal  To  Produce  Recordings  of 
Presidential  Conversations.     February  6,  1974 


Dear  Judge  Gesell: 

I  have  been  advised  by  Special  Counsel 
to  the  President  of  the  order  issued  by  you 
on  January  25,  1974,  in  which  you 
solicited  my  personal  response  with  refer- 
ence to  five  specified  taped  conversations. 

As  indicated  in  the  various  briefs,  plead- 
ings and  other  papers  filed  in  this  proceed- 
ing, it  is  my  belief  that  the  issue  before 
this  Court  constitutes  a  non-justiciable 
political  question. 

Nevertheless,  out  of  respect  for  this 
Court,  but  without  in  any  way  departing 
from  my  view  that  the  issues  presented 
here  are  inappropriate  for  resolution  by 
the  Judicial  Branch,  I  have  made  a  deter- 
mination that  the  entirety  of  the  five 
recordings  of  Presidential  conversations 
described  on  the  subpoena  issued  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  contains  privileged 
communications,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest. 

I  am  taking  this  position  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons.  First,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  has  made  known  its  intention 
to  make  these  materials  public.  Unlike  the 
secret  use  of  four  out  of  five  of  these  con- 


versations before  the  grand  jury,  the  pub- 
lication of  all  of  these  tapes  to  the  world 
at  large  would  seriously  infringe  upon  the 
principle  of  confidentiality,  which  is  vital 
to  the  performance  of  my  Constitutional 
responsibilities  as  President. 

Second,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  possible  adverse  effects 
upon  ongoing  and  forthcoming  criminal 
proceedings  should  the  contents  of  these 
subpoenaed  conversations  be  made  public 
at  an  inappropriate  time.  The  dangers 
connected  with  excessive  pre-trial  pub- 
licity are  as  well-known  to  this  Court  as 
they  are  to  me.  Consequently,  my  Consti- 
tutional mandate  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  requires  my  prohibit- 
ing the  disclosure  of  any  of  these  materials 
at  this  time  and  in  this  forum. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  Judge, 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  For  related  court  documents,  see  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  10,  pp.  43  and  505). 
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36     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  International 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.     February  7,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year,  when  I  submitted  my  first 
International  Economic  Report,  the 
Nation  had  just  concluded  its  involve- 
ment in  a  lengthy  and  tragic  war.  We 
were  thus  able  to  turn  greater  energies  to 
building  a  more  lasting  and  secure  world 
peace. 

A  major  part  of  our  peace-building 
effort  lies  in  resolving  international  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  today  we  can  look 
back  upon  a  year  of  progress  on  that  front. 
We  have  strengthened  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world.  We  have  moved 
ahead  toward  vitally  needed  reforms  of 
the  world  economic  structure  and  we  have 
improved  our  trade  balance  beyond  our 
expectations,  reflecting  our  ability  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  at  home  and  abroad 
with  foreign  producers.  Our  strengthened 
trade  position  has  in  turn  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  expansion  of  jobs  and 
income  for  our  people,  and  has  led  to 
renewed  confidence  in  the  dollar  in  the 
world's  money  markets. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing 
the  international  community  is  to  over- 
haul our  world  monetary  and  trading 
systems.  During  this  past  year,  I  have  been 
heartened  by  the  progress  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  has 
made  toward  reforming  the  international 
monetary  system  and  by  the  way  that 
transitional  monetary  arrangements  have 
proven  effective  under  conditions  of 
stress.  Meanwhile,  over  loo  nations,  meet- 
ing in  Tokyo  this  past  September,  opened 
a  new  round  of  international  trade  nego- 


tiations. And  the  trade  legislation  we  sub- 
mitted last  April  has  moved  through  the 
House  for  further  consideration  in  the 
Senate. 

Despite  this  significant  progress,  1973 
was  also  a  year  in  which  new  problems 
vividly  brought  home  to  us  the  degree  to 
which  our  own  economy  is  affected  by  de- 
velopments elsewhere.  This  past  year  the 
major  industrial  nations  experienced  si- 
multaneous boom  conditions  for  the  first 
time  since  1951.  This  complicated  eco- 
nomic policymaking,  demonstrating  that 
the  same  interdependence  which  can  con- 
tribute so  much  to  world  prosperity 
through  trade  can  also  contribute  to  na- 
tional problems.  One  such  problem  is  in- 
flation. While  we  continue  to  attack  the 
causes  of  excessive  price  increases  within 
the  United  States,  we  must  also  realize 
that  inflation  has  been  a  world-wide  prob- 
lem driving  up  the  cost  of  world-traded 
goods. 

Two  new  problems  also  arose  in  1973, 
reminding  us  of  the  impact  that  other 
economies  have  upon  our  own :  last  sum- 
mer's food  shortages  and  the  current  oil 
crisis.  There  was  an  unprecedented  and 
unforeseen  surge  in  international  demand 
for  American  agricultural  products  last 
year.  The  causes  ranged  from  poor  har- 
vests abroad  to  food  policy  shifts  by  for- 
eign governments,  affecting  their  demand 
for  agricultural  imports.  These  significant 
shifts  could  not  help  but  have  a  strong 
impact  upon  our  domestic  economy:  on 
the  one  hand,  expanded  sales  helped  the 
recovery  of  our  trade  balance  and  helped 
ensure  our  position  as  a  reliable  world 
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supplier  of  agricultural  goods;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  world-wide  shortages  caused 
our  food  prices  to  rise  significantly.  A 
number  of  measures  have  now  been  taken 
at  home  and  abroad  to  help  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  problems.  We  have 
brought  land  back  into  production,  we 
have  taken  every  step  we  can  to  expand 
our  harvests,  and  we  have  established  an 
agricultural  export  monitoring  system.  In 
addition,  we  have  called  for  a  World  Food 
Conference  to  meet  in  Rome  this  year, 
where  the  newly  developing  problems  of 
agricultural  supply  and  demand  can  be 
addressed  by  both  producer  and  consumer 
nations. 

The  second  major  problem — the  oil  em- 
bargo and  its  accompanying  price  in- 
creases— has  given  us  further  evidence  of 
our  interdependence  with  other  nations. 
While  our  country  is  relatively  less  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  supplies  for  our  energy 
than  are  most  industrial  nations,  these  de- 
velopments are  adversely  affecting  many 
sectors  of  our  economy.  Again,  as  we  have 
done  with  regard  to  food  shortages,  we 
have  taken  vigorous  actions  to  meet  en- 
ergy shortages.  The  actions  taken  by  the 
Executive,  the  Congress,  and  especially  by 
the  American  people  have  enabled  us  to 
make  significant  progress.  The  consump- 
tion of  almost  every  form  of  energy  has 
been  dramatically  reduced.  But  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  order  not  only  to 
alleviate  the  current  emergency  but  also 
to  assure  that  the  United  States  can  de- 
velop greater  energy  resources  of  its  own. 
This  January,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
my  third  special  message  on  energy,  out- 
lining further  needed  legislation.  I  have 
also  invited  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
major  oil-consuming  nations  to  Washing- 
ton this  month,  initiating  cooperative  dis- 


cussions on  these  problems.  Those  who 
will  attend  this  conference  recognize  that 
the  large  price  increases  announced  late 
last  year  can  only  create  hardships  for 
the  major  industrialized  economies  and 
could  have  a  disastrous  impact  upon  the 
world's  poorest  nations. 

The  new  problems  we  face  are  of  such 
enormity  that  there  may  be  a  temptation 
to  delay  further  progress  toward  trade 
and  monetary  reform.  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  we  move  forward  in  a  multinational 
attempt  to  reduce  trade  barriers  so  that 
individual  nations  are  not  tempted  to  "go 
it  alone"  in  seeking  solutions.  I  consider 
it  essential  that  we  continue  to  construct 
a  consultative  framework  in  which  new  as 
well  as  old  issues  can  be  addressed.  The 
current  trade  and  monetary  discussions 
provide  such  a  framework  and  also  allow 
us  to  continue  our  long-term  effort  to 
build  a  more  effective  world  economic 
order.  To  make  this  possible,  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  should  be  promptly  passed 
without  restrictions  upon  our  ability  to 
end  trade  discrimination  against  other 
nations. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy  provides 
background  and  analysis  which  should  be 
highly  useful  to  the  Congress  as  it  con- 
siders these  complex  and  important  issues. 

Richard  Nixon 

The  White  House, 
February  7,  1974. 

note:  The  President's  message,  together  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  is  printed  in  "Inter- 
national Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress  February  i974" 
(Government  Printing  Office,  113  PP-)- 
The  President  signed  the  report  in  a  cere- 
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mony  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
The  ceremony  was  attended  by  staff  members 
of  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 


a  fact  sheet  and  transcripts  of  two  news  brief- 
ings on  the  report.  The  briefings  were  held  on 
February  6  and  7  by  Peter  M.  Flanigan,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  and  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy. 


37     Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Transmitting  Proposed  Appropriation  Legislation 
for  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.     February  7,  1974 


I  AM  transmitting  herewith  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  along  with  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  that  Agency  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Major  progress  has  been  made  toward 
this  Administration's  high  priority  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objective  of 
establishing  effective  arms  control  ar- 
rangements. Most  importantly,  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  resulted  in  definitive  treaty 
limitations  on  strategic  defensive  systems 
and  an  agreement  for  interim  limitations 
on  strategic  offensive  systems.  The  con- 
tinuing Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
accelerated  by  agreements  reached  at  the 
June,  1973,  Summit  Conference,  now  are 
focused  on  achieving  definitive  treaty 
limitations  on  strategic  offensive  systems. 
Also  of  major  importance  was  the  initia- 
tion last  year  of  negotiations  to  reduce  the 
military  confrontation  in  Central  Europe. 

The  objective  of  this  Administration  to 
replace  the  dangers  of  a  continuing  un- 
checked arms  race  with  the  greater  secu- 
rity afforded  by  the  establishment  of 
reliable  controls  over  armaments  has  been 
well  served  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 


armament Agency.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated especially  by  the  Agency's  key  role 
in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
and  the  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Central  Europe.  The 
work  of  the  Agency  in  these  and  other 
forums  is  vital  to  future  progress  in  the 
difficult  area  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

The  draft  legislation  I  am  transmitting 
today  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  It 
also  amends  the  Agency's  authority  to 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants so  as  to  make  this  authority  com- 
parable to  that  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  change  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Agency  to  continue  to  attract 
highly  qualified  consultants  to  assist  it  in 
its  tasks. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  bill 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives, 
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38     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
Activities  Under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1 970. 
February  7,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  third  an- 
nual report  of  each  Executive  department 
and  agency  on  their  activities  during  fiscal 
year  1973  under  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970. 

In  general,  the  agencies'  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  Uniform  Act  has  been 
well  received  by  those  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral and  federally-assisted  projects  and 
by  the  affected  communities.  The  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Uniform  Act  largely 
compensates  persons  for  the  disruptions 
and  inconveniences  resulting  from  public 
acquisition.  The  payments  made  to  per- 
sons who  relocate  have  had  a  generally 
favorable  impact  on  the  public,  and  the 
down  payment  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Act  have  resulted  in  increased 
home  ownership  opportunities  for  some 
displaced  persons. 

The  agencies'  reports  indicate  that  the 
primary  criticism  directed  toward  the 
Uniform  Act  has  been  expressed  on  behalf 


of  displaced  small  businesses.  Agencies  are 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
placed businesses  as  successfully  as  they 
can  deal  with  those  of  individuals  dis- 
placed from  their  homes.  This  matter  will 
be  reviewed  to  determine  possible 
solutions. 

During  the  past  year,  I  transferred 
responsibility  for  executive  branch  leader- 
ship in  the  implementation  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  Administrator  has  recently 
reported  to  me  concerning  accomplish- 
ments under  this  program  and  has  also 
outlined  plans  to  assure  continuation  of 
programs  initiated  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  to  further  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Uniform 
Act.  I  endorse  these  efforts  and  include 
his  report  as  an  attachment  to  this 
transmittal. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

February  7,  1974. 


39     Memorandum  About  the  Annual  Report  on  Federal 
Executive  Boards.     February  8,  1974 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

Over  the  past  12  years  Federal  Exec- 
utive Boards  have  more  than  proven  their 
worth  as  locally-based  coordinating 
mechanisms. 

The  results  reported  in  the  attached 
annual  report  give  further  evidence  of 


the  boards'  usefulness  to  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  citizens  of  major  cities  in  which 
they  are  located. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
increased  involvement  of  representatives 
of  other  levels  of  government  and  private 
groups  in  the  work  of  the  boards.  Work- 
ing together  they  can  generate  ideas  and 
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resources  to  help  solve  our  most  vexing 
problems.  I  am  today  asking  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  establish  energy  conservation  as  a  ma- 
jor theme  of  FEBs  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Please  inform  your  senior  officials  in 
the  field  of  my  strong  personal  interest  in 


their  work  as  Federal  Executive  Board 
members,  and  urge  their  continued  in- 
volvement and  support. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  26-page  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


40     Statement  Following  Splashdown  of  Skylab  3. 
February  8,  1974 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  American  people, 
I  salute  Skylab' s  third  crew  of  astronauts 
on  their  safe  return  to  Earth. 

They  have  successfully  completed  man's 
longest  space  journey  and  brought  to  an 
end  one  of  the  most  scientifically  produc- 
tive endeavors  in  the  history  of  human 
exploration.  From  the  Skylab  program, 
we  have  learned  that  we  can  live  and 
work  in  space  for  long  periods  of  time. 
And  we  have  found  that  the  results  of 
these  efforts  can  be  of  enormous  practical 
value  to  life  on  Earth. 

Skylab  now  joins  the  ranks  of  the  Santa 
Maria,  the  H.M.S.  Beagle,  the  Spirit  of 


St.  Louis,  and  the  Eagle.  Each  of  these 
great  vehicles  has  carried  us  beyond  the 
contemporary  limits  of  human  knowledge 
into  a  new  comprehension  of  our  own  pos- 
sibilities and  a  new  definition  of  our  own 
destiny. 

We  welcome  the  men  of  Skylab  home, 
and  we  salute  them  and  all  their  pre- 
decessors who  have  launched  us  on  this 
great  adventure. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  radioed  to  astronauts 
Lt.  Col.  Gerald  P.  Garr,  USMG,  Lt.  Gol.  Wil- 
liam R.  Pogue,  USAF,  and  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Gibson  on  board  the  U.S.S.  New  Orleans  in  the 
Pacific  at  the  conclusion  of  their  84-day  mission. 


41     Remarks  About  Negotiations  To  End  Independent 
Truck  Stoppages.     February  9,   1974 


BILL  USERY  is  probably  one  of  the  great 
mediators  of  our  time.  He  is  patient,  un- 
derstanding, fair,  and  very  strong.  You 
see,  the  thing  is,  too,  that  he  is  able  to — 
I  am  speaking  about  Usery — he  has  the 
ability  not  only  to  negotiate  but  also  in 
getting  this  word  out  to  the  truckdrivers 
and  their  owners  and  so  forth,  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  that  they  can  get  a  full 
tank  of  gas  in  80  percent  now,  getting  the 
word  out  to  them  also  that  a  6  percent 


increase  in  rates  is  allowed,  which  means 
that  the  cost-price  squeeze  they  are  under 
has  been  alleviated. 

All  right,  so  their  legitimate  complaints 
are  being  met.  The  point  is  that  this  is 
not  like  you  have  no  problem,  for  example, 
with  Fitzsimmons  and  the  Teamsters.  He 
gets  the  word  to  400,000  people,  and  they 
pledge,  in  a  peaceful  way,  with  the  policies 
that  we  have. 

Here  you  have  got  a  bunch  of  people 
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not  represented,  so  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  with  organized  labor, 
let  me  say,  as  George  has  often  said — and 
I  agree — it  is  better  to  have  a  group  that 
is  responsible  that  you  can  deal  with,  no 
matter  how  tough  they  are,  than  one 
where  you  can't  have  anybody  that  can 
make  the  contract.  Isn't  that  what  the 
lesson  to  this  is? 

What  I  was  saying  with  Usery,  Usery 
also  has  that  rare  ability  which  so  many 
of  us  lack,  politicians  have  a  little  more 
than  some  of  you  statesmen,  but  that  rare 
ability — you  know,  in  the  meeting  yester- 
day he  said,  "Now  look,  let  me  take  this 
statement  and  put  it  in  the  language  the 
drivers  will  understand." 

Now,  that  doesn't  talk  down  to  them, 
but  he  says  there  are  certain  ways  you 
talk.  He  says,  "I  know  how  these  fellows 
react."  Rather  than  using  surcharge  or 
passthrough  or  something  like  that,  they 
understand  a  cost-price  squeeze.  They 
understand  you  can  get  a  full  tank  at  80 
percent  of  the  stops — you  know,  things  of 
that  sort. 

George  P.  Shultz  [Secretary  of  the 
Treasury].  Well,  Usery  has  another  char- 


acteristic, he  can  sit  there  all  night  long. 

The  President.  Yes,  stamina.  He  has 
got  as  much  stamina  as  Kissinger. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:35  ^i.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House  where  he 
was  meeting  with  Secretary  Shultz  and  other 
Administration  officials  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  meeting  of  oil-consuming  nations  which 
was  held  the  following  week. 

The  remarks  took  place  during  a  portion  of 
the  meeting  when  reporters  and  photographers 
were  invited  to  be  present. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  was  referring  to 
W.  J.  Usery,  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  and  Frank  E.  Fitz- 
simmons,  general  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

On  February  8,  1974,  the  President  met  with 
Mr.  Usery,  Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude  S.  Brine- 
gar,  and  Administrator  William  E.  Simon  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  discuss  measures 
to  alleviate  conditions  causing  the  truck  stop- 
pages by  independent  operators.  On  the  same 
day,  the  White  House  released  a  transcript  of 
their  news  briefing  on  the  meeting. 

An  opening  statement  made  by  Mr.  Simon 
at  a  February  5  news  briefing  and  remarks  by 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald  L.  Warren  on 
February  7  with  regard  to  the  truck  stoppages 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  10,  pp.  177  and  190). 


42     Radio  Address  About  Proposed  Transportation 
Legislation.     February  q,  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  history, 
transportation  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  progress  of  America.  Clipper  ships, 
canal  boats,  toll  roads,  and  railroads  fed 
the  American  economy,  linked  commu- 
nities across  our  expanding  Nation,  and 
joined  our  Nation  with  the  world.  Mass 
production  of  the  automobile,  linked  with 
the  most  advanced  highway  system  in  the 
world,  has  made  us  a  nation  on  wheels. 
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We  have  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
transportation  system  in  the  world  today. 
As  our  society  shifts  and  grows  and  as 
our  economy  expands,  we  must  ensure 
that  the  effectiveness  of  this  system  keeps 
pace  with  the  changing  demands  placed 
upon  it.  In  the  past  5  years,  we  have  made 
great  forward  strides  in  this  eflPort. 

We  have  completed  major  sections  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
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Act,  passed  in  1970,  has  provided  signifi- 
cant new  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  airports. 

We  have  established  a  successful  pro- 
gram aimed  at  eliminating  air  piracy. 

We  have  acted  to  bring  about  dramatic 
reductions  in  transportation  accident  and 
fatality  rates. 

We  have  created  Amtrak,  a  new  cor- 
poration to  improve  passenger  service  on 
the  Nation's  railways,  and  last  year  there 
was  a  14  percent  increase  in  rail 
passengers. 

We  have  increased  Federal  aid  to  urban 
public  transportation  to  $1  billion  a  year — 
that  is  eight  times  the  level  of  1968 — 
through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 
marked  the  most  comprehensive  change  in 
our  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  U.S. 
flag  merchant  marine  in  almost  35  years. 

Through  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  we  are  permitting  States  and 
localities  to  use  a  portion  of  their  Federal 
highway  funds  for  public  transit. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  will  permit  a  needed  restructur- 
ing of  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  into  a  streamlined, 
privately  owned  system. 

While  we  have  made  encouraging  prog- 
ress, the  job  is  not  completed.  These  are 
some  of  the  goals  ahead : 

We  have  to  find  ways  to  use  our  enor- 
mous transportation  systems  in  a  more 
flexible  manner.  In  many  cases,  for  ex- 
ample, these  systems,  such  as  our  subways 
and  our  urban  highways,  are  utiHzed  at 
maximum  capacity  for  2  or  3  hours  during 
the  day  and  scarcely  at  all  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  become 
increasingly  conscious   of  the   effects  of 


our  transportation  systems  on  our  environ- 
ment. We  must  now  give  equal  attention 
to  the  need  for  energy  conservation  as  we 
design  and  utilize  those  transportation 
systems. 

And  finally.  Federal  regulation  has 
served  to  restrict  the  growth  of  some  of 
our  systems  at  the  expense  of  others,  with 
the  result  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
balance  in  the  choice  of  transportation 
available  to  us. 

Our  efforts  must  continue  to  concen- 
trate on  achieving  the  goals  of  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  our  transportation  systems, 
economy  in  the  use  of  our  energy  resources, 
and  balance  in  the  availability  of  diverse 
forms  of  transportation. 

To  achieve  these  goals  in  the  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  public  transportation,  I 
will  send  to  the  Congress  next  week  a 
unified  transportation  assistance  program. 
This  program  would  authorize  $  1 6  billion 
in  Federal  assistance  for  metropolitan  and 
rural  transportation  over  the  next  6  years. 
Two-thirds  of  this  amount  would  be  allo- 
cated to  State  and  local  governments  for 
application  in  areas  where  they  believe 
this  money  can  be  spent  most  effectively. 

Local  officials,  who  understand  your 
community  better  than  anybody  here  in 
Washington,  would  determine  transpor- 
tation priorities,  choosing  between  con- 
struction of  highways  or  public  transit 
systems,  or  the  purchase  of  buses  or  rail 
cars.  This  would  provide  for  flexibility  be- 
tween capital  investments  and  other 
expenses. 

The  unified  transportation  assistance 
program  will  mark  the  largest  Federal 
commitment  ever  to  the  improvement 
of  public  transportation  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  you  with 
diverse  forms  of  public  transportation 
that  take  into  account  the  need  for  trans- 
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portation  without  environmental  dam- 
age, without  wasted  energy,  and  if 
possible,  without  congestion. 

Let  me  turn  now  from  the  problem  of 
transportation  within  our  cities  to  the 
problem  of  transportation  between  our 
cities. 

A  healthy  rail  system  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system. 

Nothing  has  hindered  the  economic 
health  of  our  Nation's  rail  systems  more 
than  the  outmoded  and  complex  Federal 
regulations  which  govern  those  systems. 
These  regulations  have  prevented  the 
railroads  from  maintaining  a  competi- 
tive position  with  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

The  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road is  ample  evidence  of  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  this  approach.  While  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  railroads  fail, 
neither  can  we  afford  to  bail  them  out 
every  time  they  get  in  trouble.  Our  econ- 
omy cannot  afTord  it,  and  our  taxpayers 
will  not  tolerate  it. 

If  we  are  to  revitalize  our  railroads, 
we  must  shift  the  focus  of  our  concern 
from  outmoded  rules  to  economic  reali- 
ties. We  cannot  meet  jet-age  transporta- 
tion requirements  with  horse-and-buggy 
regulations. 

The  inability  of  our  railroads  to  com- 
pete with  other  forms  of  transportation 
has  seriously  affected  this  vital  industry. 
The  railroads  often  cannot  afTord  to 
make  necessary  improvements  in  tracks, 
terminals,  and  equipment.  The  result  has 
been  a  steady  deterioration  of  service. 

To  modernize  and  revitalize  our  sys- 
tem of  rail  transportation,  I  will  submit 
to  the  Congress  next  week  the  Transpor- 
tation Improvement  Act  of   1974.   This 


act  is  aimed  at  restoring  this  Nation's 
railroads  to  their  proper  place  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  system. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  $2  bil- 
lion in  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  help 
railroads  invest  in  their  tracks,  their  ter- 
minals, and  their  equipment.  These  loan 
guarantees  are  not  a  signal  that  we  in- 
tend to  provide  public  handouts  to  our 
railroads.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
intended  to  restore  the  railroads  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  can  once  again  com- 
pete economically  with  other  methods  of 
transportation  and,  thereby,  support 
themselves  without  Federal  assistance. 

But  this  cannot  happen  until  we  adjust 
the  Federal  regulations  which  created 
the  problem  in  the  first  place.  Therefore, 
the  transportation  improvement  act 
would  significantly  overhaul  Federal  reg- 
ulations governing  rail  freight  carriers. 
In  addition,  it  would  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  through  taxation 
which  has  further  contributed  to  the 
economic  problems  of  our  railroads. 

One  of  the  most  significant  moments 
in  our  history  occurred  in  1869  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  building  west 
from  Omaha,  met  the  Central  Pacific, 
building  east  from  Sacramento.  The 
joining  of  our  Nation  in  this  manner 
opened  a  whole  new  era  of  economic 
growth  for  America.  Today  our  railroads 
are  more  necessary  than  ever.  They  make 
extremely  efficient  use  of  fuel  with  little 
negative  effect  on  the  environment,  and 
they  deliver  nearly  35  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's freight  at  low  cost.  The  essential 
tracks  are  there,  the  system  that  criss- 
crosses the  country  with  a  web  of  steel 
rails  is  in  place.  Now  we  must  make  it 
work  again. 

As  we  act  to  improve  our  urban  and 
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rural  transportation  and  to  restore  our 
national  rail  system^  we  must  not  neglect 
those  parts  of  our  national  transportation 
systems  that  have  proved  successful. 

And  chief  among  these  is  our  highway 
system,  which  is  among  the  very  best  in 
the  world. 

Today,  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
By  the  early  1980's,  when  completed,  this 
system  will  carry  over  20  percent  of  all 
highway  traffic. 

Our  programs  for  highway  safety  are 
continually  being  improved,  and  funding 
for  State  and  community  highway  safety 
programs  will  be  increased  both  to  en- 
courage State  enactment  of  mandatory 
seatbelt  legislation  and  to  get  the  drunk 
driver  off  the  road. 

In  air  transportation,  we  have  pro- 
vided $1.5  billion  in  Federal  assistance  to 
airports  since  1970  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize their  service.  Our  civil  aviation 
security  program  has  been  an  unqualified 
success,  and  today  the  American  air  trav- 
eler can  board  his  plane  more  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  will  reach  his  des- 
tination free  from  the  threat  of  hijacking. 
This  program  will  be  continued,  and  it 
will  be  strengthened. 

Meanwhile,  the  Coast  Guard  will  be 
giving  increased  attention  to  the  safety 
and  environmental  protection  of  our  rivers 
and  our  harbors  and  seacoasts. 

We  will  also  continue  our  programs  to 
rejuvenate  America's  maritime  fleet. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 
marked  the  most  comprehensive  change 
in  our  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
U.S.  flag  merchant  marine  in  40  years. 
We  have  challenged  our  ship  construc- 
tion industries  to  rebuild  our  fleet  at  rea- 
sonable expense  and  our  ship  operating 
industry  to  move  toward  less  dependence 


on  subsidy.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  all  essential  support  to 
make  this  transition  possible.  These  efforts 
to  date  have  resulted  in  private  orders  for 
ships  reaching  a  record  high  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion, while  ship  construction  subsidy  rates 
have  dropped  to  their  lowest  rate  in 
history. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  quality  of 
American  life  and  the  growth  of  our 
economy  is  dependent  upon  our  ability 
to  move  people  and  goods  rapidly,  safely, 
comfortably,  and  efficiently. 

The  programs  that  I  have  outlined  for 
you  this  afternoon  are  designed  to  ensure 
that  America's  transportation  system  keeps 
pace  with  our  needs. 

Finally,  this  afternoon,  let  me  add  just 
a  few  words  about  the  work  stoppage  by 
independent  truckers  which  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  during  the  past  week. 

We  should  recognize  that  truckers  have 
faced  special  hardships  arising  from  the 
energy  crisis.  Some  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  fuel  supplies  to  operate 
on  a  continuing  basis.  And  many  have 
been  caught  in  an  economic  squeeze  be- 
cause of  the  costs  of  their  fuel,  which  have 
been  rising  sharply,  but  the  rates  which 
they  could  charge  to  their  customers  were 
frozen. 

Your  Government  has  now  acted  to 
provide  relief  for  the  truckers,  which  re- 
dress their  legitimate  concerns.  We  are 
making  more  diesel  fuel  available  to  them, 
assuring  that  we  will  take  every  possible 
step  so  that  their  supplies  will  be  equal  to 
100  percent  of  their  needs.  And  with  the 
help  of  the  Congress,  we  have  also  pushed 
through  a  new  law  which  permits  the 
truckers  to  recover  their  increased  fuel 
costs  immediately.  [Public  Law  93-249, 
approved  February  8.] 

The  events  of  these  past  few  days  have 
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shown  once  again  that  when  industry  or 
any  segment  of  the  American  economy 
has  acute  problems  because  of  the  energy 
crisis,  the  Federal  Government  will  act 
promptly  to  find  a  responsible  and  just 
solution.  This  will  continue  to  be  our 
policy  in  the  future. 

But  in  no  instance  will  we  tolerate 
violence  from  those  with  grievances. 
Those  who  willfully  break  the  law  can 
expect  no  sympathy  from  those  who  en- 
force the  law.  We  intend  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  and  we  will  give  State  and 
local  officials  the  assistance  they  need  to 
enforce  their  laws. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  dur- 
ing the  recent  stoppage,  despite  the  threats 
of  violence  from  a  handful  of  desperadoes, 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  truck- 
ers, to  their  very  great  credit,  stayed  on 
the  job.  I  want  to  commend  those  truckers 
and  all  of  their  leaders,  such  as  Frank 
Fitzsimmons,    who   heads    the    country's 


largest  single  union,  the  Teamsters,  for 
their  responsible  actions  during  this 
period. 

At  the  urging  of  several  leaders  of  the 
independent  truckers,  who  recognize  that 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Government  are 
just  and  are  reasonable,  many  of  the 
trucks  are  already  back  in  operation,  and 
our  highways  are  generally  free  from 
violence. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  get  all  the  trucks 
back  on  the  road. 

The  trucking  industry  plays  a  critical 
role  in  our  economy,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  truckers  continue  to  provide  food, 
fuel,  and  other  supplies  to  all  Americans. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  3:07  p.m.  from 
a  room  adjoining  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House.  His  remarks  were  broadcast  live  on 
nationwide  radio. 

An  advance  text  of  his  address  was  released 
on  the  same  day. 


43     Remarks  at  a  Working  Dinner  of  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference.     February  ii,  1974 


Gentlemen  and  Miss  Ray:  ^ 

It  is  for  all  of  us  in  this  house  a  very 
great  honor  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
company  on  this  occasion. 

And  as  I  w^elcome  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  12  nations  that  are  represented  at 
this  conference,  as  well  as  the  finance 
ministers  and  other  ministers  of  economic 
affairs,  I  w^ant  you  to  know  that  we  are 
privileged  to  have  you  here  again.  Most 
of  you  have  been  here  before  when  either 
the  heads  of  government  or  heads  of  state 
have  visited  the  United  States. 


^  Dixy  Lee  Ray  was  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 


In  speaking  to  you  today,  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  some  of  the  technical 
matters  that  I  understand  have  been 
covered  at  rather  considerable  length  in 
your  discussions  earlier  in  the  day. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
useful  for  this  distinguished  company  if 
I  were  to  speak  to  you  not  simply  in  terms 
of  the  energy  problem,  which  very  prop- 
erly has  been  the  subject  of  primary  dis- 
cussion, but  to  put  that  problem  in  a  larger 
context  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
the  other  problems  which  we  face  to  which 
that,  of  course,  is  very,  very  closely  related. 

I  think  everybody  in  this  room  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  at  what  I 
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would  call  a  watershed  of  world  history. 
We  are  here  at  a  time  when  we  have  seen 
the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  and  difficult 
war  in  which  the  United  States  was  in- 
volved in  Vietnam,  a  time  when  we  have 
seen  the  beginnings  toward  movement  to- 
ward what  we  hope  would  be  not  just  a 
temporary  but  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Mideast. 

Also,  over  the  past  few  years  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  in  this  office  and 
during  the  time  that  most  of  you  have 
been  in  the  offices  you  hold,  we  have  seen 
the  whole  world  change.  Not  only  the 
United  States  but  other  free  world  nations 
have  opened  a  new  dialog  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We  have  also  seen  that  at  the  present 
time,  as  a  result  of  that  dialog,  negotia- 
tions are  taking  place  that  no  one  would 
have  predicted  3  or  4  years  ago — negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  forces 
in  Europe,  negotiations  insofar  as  the 
European  Security  Conference  is  con- 
cerned, negotiations  which  are  taking 
place  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  limiting 
nuclear  arms. 

When  we  look  at  this  record  and  of  all 
of  the  events  that  have  come  together 
before  this  day  on  which  we  meet,  we 
realize  that  the  world  now  faces  an  un- 
precedented challenge. 

That  has  probably  been  said  before  at 
other  times  in  the  world's  history,  but 
probably  it  has  never  been  so  true,  cer- 
tainly not  so  true  since  World  War  II 
than  today.  And  that  challenge  is  to  build 
a  world  of  peace,  not  simply  a  peace  that 
is  an  interlude  between  wars  but  a  peace 
that  has  a  chance  to  be  permanent. 

I  would  not  suggest  to  this  sophisticated 
group  that  building  that  peace  and  keep- 


ing that  peace  will  be  easy.  We  all  know 
the  complex  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  all  of  us  will  be  working  toward  a 
solution  that  will  be  permanent  and  just 
and  fair  to  all  concerned.  We  all  know 
that  in  the  relations  between  the  great 
powers  and  the  smaller  powers,  between 
what  is  known  as  the  Communist  world 
and  the  free  world,  that  one  must  never 
assume  that  simply  because  negotiations 
are  taking  place  that  confrontation  may 
not  later  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  we  can 
say  that  because  we  are  living  in  an  era  of 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation 
where  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world  is  concerned,  because  we  have  seen 
the  end  of  those  wars — small  though  they 
were,  but  very  painful  they  also  were, 
which  plagued  us  for  the  past  genera- 
tion— although  that  has  happened,  we 
realize  that  in  order  to  build  the  peace 
and  to  keep  it,  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  the  strength  and  the  unity  that 
brought  us  where  we  are. 

Having  spoken  in  that  particular  area, 
the  area  of  security,  let  me  now  relate  it 
to  the  other  areas  with  which  this  confer- 
ence is  more  closely  identified,  the  area  of 
economics  or,  should  I  say,  of  the  whole 
field  of  not  only  how  do  we  have  peace 
in  the  terms  of  simply  absence  of  war,  but 
how  do  we  have  peace  in  which  we  build 
an  era  of  progress  for  all  of  our  people, 
the  people  of  the  free  nations  and,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  Communist  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  this  challenge  that  confronts  us 
today. 

I  would  like  to  speak  quite  directly  to 
this  audience  with  regard  to  what  I  see  in 
the  world  and  what  I  see  in  the  United 
States  as  we  face  this  challenge. 

We  must  examine  what  is  a  truism,  I 
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would  say,  in  virtually  every  country  rep- 
resented here  today.  There  are  people, 
very  well-intentioned  people,  but  people 
who,  I  think,  are  erroneous  with  regard  to 
their  views,  who  in  each  of  our  countries 
would  take  the  point  of  view  that  now 
that  we  have  peace,  the  time  has  come 
for — they  would  not  call  it  isolationism — 
but  basically  for  each  country  to  look  after 
its  own  interest. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  at  the 
time  when  we  needed  the  mutual  security 
which  built  the  great  alliances  in  the  past 
no  longer  exists  or  at  least  not  to  the  same 
extent. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were 
not  to  say  that  within  the  United  States 
there  has  been  growing  in  recent  years — 
and  perhaps  it  has  been  accelerated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  our  very  difficult  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam — a  growing  sense  of 
isolationism,  not  just  about  security — 
those,  for  example,  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  unilaterally  should  with- 
draw forces  from  Europe  and,  for  that 
matter,  withdraw  its  forces  from  all  over 
the  world  and  make  our  treaty  commit- 
ments to  other  nations  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  Europe  meaningless — but  also  with 
regard  to  trade  where  those  who  com- 
pletely oppose  the  initiatives  we  have 
undertaken  in  the  trade  area  and  who 
oppose  even  some  of  the  initiatives  in  the 
international  monetary  area  that  you  are 
all  familiar  with. 

I  think  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this 
room  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Ad- 
ministration— and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  believe  that  the  view  I  now 
express  goes  far  beyond  simply  a  partisan 
viewpoint,  because  there  are  many 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  who 
support  the  point  of  view  that  I  will  now 


express — reject  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  now  listen  to  the  voices  of 
isolation  which  plagued  us  before  World 
War  II  and  which  always  seems  to  rise  to 
a  new  crescendo  after  each  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged. 

We  reject  it,  for  example,  in  the  field 
of  trade.  We  believe  that  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  go  forward  with  the  great  trade 
initiatives  that  have  been  undertaken,  as 
Secretary  Shultz  has  often  stated  in  his 
meetings  with  his  counterparts  repre- 
sented here  at  this  meeting. 

We  believe  it  is  vitally  important  in 
the  field  of  monetary  affairs  that  the 
United  States  play  a  responsible  role  with 
other  nations  in  the  free  world  in  de- 
veloping a  more  stable  system,  one  that 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  shocks  that 
have  so  often,  over  the  past  lo  years, 
shaken  the  world  monetary  institutions 
to  their  very  foundations. 

We  also  believe  this  in  the  terms  of 
security,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
where  we  oppose  the  idea  that  the  United 
States,  because  we  have  entered  into  a 
period  of  peace  which  we  long  wanted, 
now  can  reduce  its  forces  unilaterally 
without  having  a  compensatory  reduction 
among  others  or  where  the  United  States 
will  turn  away  from  the  treaty  commit- 
ments that  it  has,  whether  it  is  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia. 

Let  me  now  relate  this  particular  dis- 
cussion in  the  field  of  security,  in  the  field 
of  trade,  in  the  field  of  monetary  affairs 
to  the  subject  of  energy. 

Here,  I  think  it  is  understandable  that 
leaders,  and  those  who  affect  leaders  in 
each  of  the  countries  that  we  represent, 
might  well  take  the  point  of  view  that 
each  nation  for  its  own  reasons  should, 
in  effect,  go  into  business  for  itself,  that 
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each  nation  should  seek  to  make  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  the  oil-producing 
nations,  even  though  that  bilateral  agree- 
ment might  not  be  one  which  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  all  of  the  nations — and 
85  percent  of  all  of  the  oil  consumed  is 
represented  here  in  this  room,  the  oil  con- 
sumed in  the  free  world. 

This  point  of  view  which,  of  course,  I 
would  describe  as  isolation  in  the  energy 
field  is  one  that  perhaps  has  some  cur- 
rency in  some  of  your  countries;  it  also 
has  some  in  ours. 

I  note  that  some  have  interpreted  this 
Administration's  initiative  for  Project  In- 
dependence— in  which  we  have  set  the 
year  1980  as  the  year  in  which  we,  be- 
cause we  are  blessed  by  great  natural 
resources,  can  and  will  become  totally 
independent,  we  believe,  of  any  outside 
source  for  energy — that  that  in  itself  is 
an  indication  that  the  United  States  in 
the  energy  field  will  go  into  business  for 
itself,  that  we  will  reject  the  idea  of  being 
not  only  dependent  on  any  foreign  sources 
but  of  working  with  other  governments, 
including  the  governments  in  this  room 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  working  with 
those  nations  which  presently  furnish  oil 
exports  to  us  and  to  other  nations  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  purpose  of  our  Project  Independ- 
ence, let  me  emphasize,  is  not  isolation. 
The  purpose  is  for  this  Nation,  the  United 
States,  to  do  what  any  one  of  you  would 
do  if  you  were  in  our  position,  to  develop 
your  own  resources  so  that  you  can  be 
self-sufficient. 

But  our  purpose,  beyond  that,  is  not 
then  to  turn  away  from  a  position  of  trad- 
ing with  other  nations,  of  not  engaging 
with  other  nations  in  the  development 
of  their  resources  and  trading  our  re- 


sources when  it  serves  our  interest.  What 
we  desire  is  a  world  in  which  there  will  be 
trade  between  nations  and  among  them, 
a  world  in  which  there  will  be  enough 
energy  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  that  respect. 

And  what  we  learn  and  what  we  de- 
velop in  our  efforts  toward  Project  Inde- 
pendence, I  can  assure  you,  will  be  not 
only  for  our  own  benefit  but,  we  would 
hope,  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  in  the 
world  who  wish  to  share  in  whatever 
those  particular  enterprises  may  produce. 
I  would  say,  too,  in  this  whole  area, 
that  in  a  group  like  this,  it  is  well  to  gloss 
over  all  the  diflferences,  but  we  recognize 
that  each  of  us  has  a  responsibility — and 
I  recognize  this  particularly — to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  own  country. 

We  respect  you  for  it,  we  understand 
it,  but  I  would  respectfully  submit  that 
in  the  present  world  situation  when  we 
look  at  energy  that  these  conclusions  could 
well  be  drawn. 

I  go  back  to  security.  We  can  have  no 
real  security  in  the  world  unless  we  are 
all  secure  and  unless  we  all  cooperate.  In 
the  field  of  trade  we  cannot  have  a  new 
trading  system  in  which  we  will  all  benefit, 
where  each  tries  to  gain  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Each,  of  course,  must  bargain 
hard.  But  the  world  is  only  going  to  be 
one  in  which  we  have  a  trading  pattern 
which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  if  we 
have  mutual  benefit  on  both  sides. 

The  same  is  true  of  what  negotiations 
we  may  engage  in,  in  terms  of  monetary 
affairs  and,  I  would  suggest  to  you  also,  in 
the  field  of  energy. 

Short-term,  the  parochial  politician 
might  say,  ''Make  the  best  deal  you  can," 
and  there  are  those  who  suggest  that  for 
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us  and,  I  know,  for  some  of  the  countries 
represented  here.  That  is  good  short-term 
poHtics. 

To  me  it  is,  long-term,  very  bad  states- 
manship, and  I  say  it  for  this  reason :  that 
if  the  energy-consuming  nations,  each  of 
them,  rather  than  working  together,  not 
as  a  combine  at  the  expense  of  the  oil- 
producing  nations — because  it  is  in  their 
interest  as  well  that  we  meet  in  order  to 
develop  a  common  policy  that  will  assure 
a  stable  supply  at  a  price  that  will  be 
reasonable  for  them  and  reasonable  for 
us — but  I  would  suggest  that  where  we  do 
follow  that  kind  of  a  policy,  it  is  possibly 
good  short-term  politics,  but  disastrous 
long-term  statesmanship  for  this  reason, 
because  if  each  of  the  nations  in  effect 
goes  off  on  its  own  or,  as  I  have  put  it, 
goes  into  business  for  himself,  the  inevita- 
ble effect  will  be  this:  It  will  drive  the 
prices  of  energy  up,  it  will  drive  our 
economies  down,  and  it  will  drive  all  of 
us  apart. 

That  is  not  in  the  interest  of,  certainly, 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  represented  at 
this  very  distinguished  gathering  tonight. 

I  would  simply  conclude  with  this 
thought.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  that  the 
United  States,  because  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  rather  considerable  military  power 
and  economic  strength,  tends  to  throw  its 
weight  around.  We  do  not  intend  to  do 
that. 

What  we  do  want  to  do,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  is  to  build  in  the  field  of 
security,  on  that  great  base  which  brought 
us  where  we  are,  the  beginning  of  what 
we  think  can  be  an  era  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  world. 

And  what  we  want  to  do,  however,  is 
that  having  achieved  peace  in  the  sense  of 


the  absence  of  war,  we  will  not  follow  a 
generation  plagued  with  wars  with  a  gen- 
eration plagued  with  economic  warfare. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  also  if  I 
were  not  to  say  that  competition  among 
free  peoples  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  desir- 
able. We  welcome  it.  You  welcome  it. 

But  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  this 
conference,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
spirited  discussion,  as  it  should  be,  in 
which  there  has  been  consideration  of  our 
mutual  interest,  as  there  should  be,  I  be- 
lieve that  the,  let  me  put  it,  the  "en- 
lightened selfish  interest"  of  each  nation 
here  is  better  served  by  cooperation  in 
security,  by  cooperation  in  trade,  and  by 
cooperation  in  developing  our  sources  of 
energy  and  in  acquiring  the  energy  we 
need  to  keep  the  great  industrial  complex 
of  the  free  world  moving  ahead  to  ever 
and  ever  higher  plateaus. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  all  of  our  distin- 
guished guests  tonight,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  work  that  you  have  done  in 
coming  to  this  conference. 

As  Mr.  Sharp  pointed  out,  it  was  called 
perhaps  on  rather  short  notice,  and  yet,  the 
problem  was  one  that  required  immediate 
attention.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  I  urge 
you  to  continue  the  deliberations  that 
you  are  already  engaged  in,  looking 
toward  a  goal  greater  than  who  is  going 
to  make  the  best  deal  next  month,  next 
year,  on  his  energy,  but  looking  at  the 
problem  in  terms  of  the  common  goal  we 
all  have  of  building  a  structure  of  peace 
in  the  world  that  will  last. 

Security  and  economic  considerations 
are  inevitably  linked,  and  energy  cannot 
be  separated  from  either.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  when  we  talk  about  de- 
veloping policies  in  the  energy  field  that 
we  are  talking  about  one  of  the  funda- 
mental pillars  in  that  structure  of  peace 
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that  we  all  want  to  build,  a  structure  that 
will  last,  we  trust,  many  generations  after 
all  of  us  are  here. 

Tonight,  of  course,  it  is  always  the 
custom  to  propose  a  toast  to  someone  in 
the  audience.  And  my  difficulty  is  that 
here  at  this,  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  head 
table,  are  the  ranking  guests,  all  of  whom 
are  foreign  ministers. 

And  as  I  looked  over  the  guest  list,  I 
was  trying  to  think  which  of  the  foreign 
ministers  should  receive  the  toast.  We  have 
at  least  two  foreign  ministers  here  who 
have  been  former  prime  ministers,  so  they 
might  rate.  However,  we  have  one  who  is 
especially  distinguished.  And  I  was  think- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  found 
that  we  could  get  the  Army  Chorus  free, 
that  we  might  call  on  Mr.  Scheel  to  per- 
form, but  having  sold  400,000  records,  his 
price  was  simply  too  high — we  could  not 
afford  him  tonight.^  [Laughter] 

But  then  as  I  looked  over  the  list  of 
foreign  ministers  I  found  that,  distin- 
guished as  their  past  careers  were  and  as 
their  futures  may  be,  there  is  only  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  tonight  here  who  is 
also  a  president. 

And  so,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  all  of 
you,  and  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  raise  our  glasses  to  President 
Scheel. 

President  Scheel. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9: 17  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 
Mitchell  Sharp  who  was  Canadian  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

Foreign  Minister  Scheel,  in  his  capacity  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 


^  In  December  of  1973,  Walter  Scheel,  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, recorded  a  folk  song  for  the  benefit  of 
several  charitable  organizations  in  Germany. 


European  Communities,  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

When  I  left  the  office  last  Saturday  to  come 
here,  the  doorman  at  our  Foreign  Office  asked 
me,  "Where  are  you  going  this  time?" 

I  said,  "To  Washington.  We  will  be  discuss- 
ing energy." 

The  doorman  replied,  "Oh,  preventing  the 
world  from  being  blown  into  pieces." 

Apparently  the  man  had  heard  something 
about  atomic  energy  and  thought  our  confer- 
ence would  be  dealing  with  a  bomb.  He  was 
not  entirely  wrong.  [Laughter] 

So,  our  subject  is  not  the  bomb,  but  who 
would  deny  that  there  was  some  explosive  force 
in  our  conference,  too.  Energy  is  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  offers  an 
opportunity.  Who  would  say  that  our  govern- 
ments and  our  societies  had  foreseen  all  the 
difficulties,  had  initiated  the  necessary  steps  in 
good  time,  had  not  been  taken  by  surprise? 

Energy  is  the  driving  force  of  our  lives,  and 
yet,  haven't  we  behaved  for  years  as  if  we  got 
it  for  practically  nothing?  Did  we  not  all  think 
that  substitutes  would  have  been  found  by  the 
time  the  oil  resources  were  completely  ex- 
hausted and  that  until  then,  until  the  turn  of 
the  century,  there  would  be  ample  time  ? 

We  all  live  in  a  society  of  affluence  with  all 
its  waste  and  extravagance.  Only  when  we  were 
confronted  with  sudden  political  developments 
did  we  become  alive  to  the  real  situation.  These 
events  make  us  aware  of  the  implications  of 
problems  with  which  we  had  been  living  all 
along  without  realizing  them. 

We  should  indeed  be  grateful  for  this,  since 
without  that  experience  we  might  have  been 
aroused  too  late.  By  that  time,  the  energy 
sources  would  have  been  largely  exhausted. 

But  now  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  cope 
with  the  problem  by  means  of  prices,  the  mar- 
ket, and  cooperation  among  governments.  Now 
we  can  still  make  arrangements  to  strengthen 
the  basic  elements  of  world  trade  and  to  avoid 
its  disruption  and  a  relapse  into  a  sacro 
egoismo. 

This  is  our  opportunity.  If  the  conference 
initiates  joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  indus- 
trialized, the  oil-producing,  and  the  developing 
countries,  we  will  have  taken  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  a  first  step,  no  more. 
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We  cannot  yet  expect  solutions.  The  time  is 
too  short  for  this,  and  we  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  community  of  our  interests. 
The  problems  are  varied.  The  degree  of  de- 
pendence differs  from  one  industrialized  coun- 
try to  the  other.  It  was  a  good  thing,  therefore, 
that  the  least  dependent  country,  the  United 
States,  has  taken  the  initiative  to  convene  the 
present  conference. 

The  question  of  the  right  price  will  continue 
to  occupy  us  for  quite  some  time.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis 
the  price  of  crude  oil  was  too  low  in  view  of 
the  existing  market  situation.  As  early  as  the 
late  sixties,  the  crude  oil  market  had  changed 
from  a  buyer's  to  a  seller's  market  without  this 
having  had  any  effect  on  prices,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  prices  demanded  now  are  too 
high. 

In  the  medium  and  long  term,  they  would 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, too.  It  will  be  essential  for  producers  and 
consumers  jointly  to  find  the  price  that  assures 
the  long-term  competitiveness  of  oil  as  com- 
pared with  other  energy  sources. 

This  question  cannot  be  considered  among 
industrialized  countries  alone.  The  result  would 
be  bound  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  produc- 
ing countries. 

At  long  last,  producers  and  consumers  will 
have  to  get  together  to  develop  a  joint  basic 
concept. 

And  finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  economic 
and  the  monetary  consequences  of  the  present 
international   emergency   situation.    It   is    not 


only  the  industrialized  countries  that  suffer 
from  them.  Many  developing  countries  which 
do  not  have  oil  resources  of  their  own  are  also 
affected,  in  that  an  unbearable  burden  is  im- 
posed on  their  already  unfavorable  foreign 
exchange  balance. 

This  gives  rise  to  great  complexities.  The  dis- 
order in  the  international  monetary  system,  the 
frequent  change  of  parities  were  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  upward  movement  of  oil  prices. 
We  now  have  to  make  a  point  of  avoiding  that 
the  price  changes  on  their  part  do  not  make  the 
international  monetary  structure  disintegrate 
altogether. 

Our  governments  are  now  called  upon  to  act 
jointly.  The  prosperity  of  our  nations  is  based 
on  the  orderly  development  of  international 
trade.  Its  disruption  would  be  to  nobody's  inter- 
est. It  would  benefit  neither  energy  producers 
nor  the  producers  of  raw  materials  in  general. 
Nor  would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  either 
developing  or  industrialized  countries. 

This  again  confirms  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  John  Donne,  "No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of 
itself."  It  is  now  essential  for  us  that  we  stand 
the  test.  We  all  must  bear  social  responsibility, 
social  responsibility  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  towards  the  community  of  nations  and 
towards  our  own  citizens. 

I  raise  my  glass  and  drink  to  the  health  of 
our  host,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  American  people, 
to  that  of  the  countries'  representatives  at  the 
conference,  and  to  the  success  of  our  joint 
efforts. 


44     Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Commemorating  the  Birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.     February  12,  1974 


All  of  the  distinguished  guests  on  the 
platform,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
our  guests  who  are  listening  on  radio  and 
television: 

As  I  w^as  reading  about  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  before  coming  down  here  this 
morning,  I  found  that  of  all  of  the  great 
historical  sights  in  the  Washington  area, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  is  visited  more 
often  than  any  other  by  far. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  learned, 
I  will  say  to  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Park 
Service,  that  the  Memorial  has  been 
visited  so  often  and  has  received  so  much 
wear  and  tear  that  it  perhaps  is  going 
to  have  to  have  some  substantial  work 
done  to  build  it  back  up  so  that  it  can  take 
all  the  traffic. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress briefly  this  morning  on  Lincoln's 
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birthday  is  why,  why  is  Lincoln,  of  all  the 
American  Presidents,  more  revered,  not 
only  in  America  but  in  the  world? 

There  are  several  reasons  that  come  to 
mind.  He  freed  the  slaves.  He  saved  the 
Union.  He  died  of  an  assassin's  bullet 
just  at  the  height  of  his  career,  at  the 
end  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

And  then  there  are  other  factors  which 
come  to  mind:  the  Lincoln  character 
which  has  been  described  in  so  many, 
many  hundreds  of  books — much  better 
than  I  can  describe  it  in  a  few  words — 
the  humility,  the  humor,  the  feeling  and 
kindness  for  people,  but  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  the  strength,  the  poise 
under  pressure. 

When  we  examine  the  American  Pres- 
idents, it  is  quite  clear  that  no  President 
in  history  has  been  more  vilified  or  was 
more  vilified  during  the  time  he  was 
President  than  Lincoln. 

Those  who  knew  him,  his  secretaries, 
have  written  that  he  was  very  deeply  hurt 
by  what  was  said  about  him  and  drawn 
about  him.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Lin- 
coln had  that  great  strength  of  character 
never  to  display  it,  always  to  stand  tall 
and  strong  and  firm  no  matter  how  harsh 
or  unfair  the  criticism  might  be. 

These  elements  of  greatness,  of  course, 
inspire  us  all  today.  The  particular  factor 
that  I  would  like  to  address,  however,  is 
one  that  Mr.  Whitaker  has  alluded  to  in 
his  gracious  introduction.  It  has  to  do  with 
Lincoln's  vision  about  America's  role  in 
the  world. 

What  we  sometimes  forget  is  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  world  statesman 
at  the  time  that  America  was  not  a  world 
power.  Here  on  these  walls  are  inscribed 
many  of  his  very  famous  sayings.  One 
from  the  second  Inaugural  comes  to  mind 


when  Lincoln  said:  to  do  all  that  we 
may  to  achieve  and  to  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  be- 
tween all  nations. 

This  is  Lincoln  1 1  o  years  ago  when 
America,  torn  by  civil  strife,  and  when 
America,  even  after  it  was  united,  with 
both  North  and  South  working  together 
to  build  a  greater  country,  could  not  and 
would  not  even  play  a  great  role  in  the 
world  for  years  and  years  to  come.  And 
yet  Lincoln,  with  that  mystical  sense  of 
destiny  and  vision,  saw  it  all  ahead  when 
he  said,  "Ours  is  earth's  last,  best  hope." 

And  now  we  come  to  today,  1 1  o  years 
later.  Even  Lincoln  would  have  marveled 
if  he  were  living  today.  This  Nation  now, 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
richest  nation  by  far  in  the  world,  and  a 
nation  greatly  respected  all  over  the 
world — and  the  question  he  would  have 
asked,  as  we  must  ask  ourselves,  is,  how 
will  history  look  back  on  our  time?  What 
did  we  do  with  our  strength?  What  did 
we  do  with  our  wealth?  Did  we  use  it 
only  for  ourselves,  or  did  we  recognize, 
as  Lincoln  recognized,  that  we  had  a 
destiny  far  beyond  this  great  Nation,  look- 
ing out  over  the  whole  wide  world? 

These  thoughts  come  to  mind  that 
Lincoln  might  well  have  advised  us :  one, 
that  in  this  period  of  time  that  America 
was  never  petulant  simply  because  we 
do  not  get  our  way  in  the  world  councils 
every  time,  that  America  did  not  bully 
weaker  nations  simply  because  we  were 
stronger,  that  America  always  used  its 
strength — certainly  in  this  century  at 
least — used  its  strength  to  defend  free- 
dom and  never  to  destroy  it,  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  defend  the  peace  and  never 
to  break  it. 

I  think  Lincoln  also  would  have  had 
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this  admonition  to  his  fellow  Americans 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  in  this  par- 
ticular period  of  our  history.  He  would 
have  hoped  that  America,  with  its  strength 
and  its  wealth,  would  not  turn  away  from 
greatness  despite  the  fact  that  some  other 
nations  in  the  world  turn  inward,  failing 
to  assume  their  responsibilities  for  building 
a  peaceful  world. 

Lincoln  would  have  said  a  great  na- 
tion, a  strong  nation,  a  rich  nation,  and 
a  great  people  will  use  their  strength  and 
their  wealth  to  build  a  world  in  which 
peace  and  freedom  can  survive  for  them- 
selves and  for  others  as  well.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  Lincoln  heritage  for  today.  It  is  the 
Lincoln  admonition  for  tomorrow  and,  I 
would  trust,  for  the  next  generation  and 
perhaps  for  the  next  century. 

I  do  not  suggest  all  of  this  in  any  sense 
that  America  wants  to  dominate  any  other 
country,  because  we  do  not.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest this  because  America  wants  strength 
simply  because  of  the  jingoistic  idea  that 
we  must  be  number  one.  That  is  not  the 
reason. 

I   do   suggest  it  because  I   know,   as 


Lincoln  would  have  known,  that  in  today's 
world,  without  America  and  its  strength 
and  its  will  and  its  respect  and  its  deter- 
mination, peace  and  freedom  will  not  sur- 
vive in  the  world.  What  a  great  challenge 
for  a  great  people. 

I  conclude  simply  by  paraphrasing  what 
Lincoln  said  so  many  years  ago  so  much 
more  eloquently:  We  could  meanly  lose 
what  is  mankind's  last  best  hope  for  peace 
and  freedom,  but  we  could  also  nobly 
save  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  saved  the 
Union,  would  say  to  us  today:  Let  this 
great  Union — North,  South,  East,  and 
West — now  save  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  for  the  whole  world. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  12:31  p.m.  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Following  his  remarks, 
he  participated  in  a  wreath-laying  ceremony 
marking  the  165  th  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 
Ronald  H.  Walker,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  John  G.  Whi taker,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


45     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Transportation 
Legislation.     February  13,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  earliest  days,  ours  has  been  a 
diverse  and  mobile  society.  Americans  are 
constantly  in  motion.  For  much  of  our 
early  existence,  the  history  of  America 
was  in  great  part  the  history  of  the  con- 
stant push  westward,  with  the  related  de- 
velopment of  our  canals,  our  highways, 
and  our  railroads.  And  as  we  developed 
our  internal  transportation  system,  we  also 
pushed  out  across  the  seas  in  our  sailing 


ships,  our  steamboats,  and  later  in  our 
tankers  and   freighters  and  airplanes. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  our  free 
society  is  our  highly  developed  system  of 
commerce.  And  that  system  of  commerce 
is  based  on  our  diverse  system  of  transpor- 
tation. Transportation  accounts  for  much 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  as  a  nation 
in  200  short  years.  We  have  developed 
sophisticated  and  effective  ways  to  move 
goods  and  produce,  and  we  have  devel- 
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oped  varied  systems  for  moving  people. 

Recently,  however,  the  energy  crisis  has 
underscored  an  important  lesson :  our  sys- 
tem of  national  transportation  is  not  work- 
ing at  maximum  efficiency. 

It  is  time  to  take  another  hard  look 
at  the  overall  structure  of  our  national 
transportation  system.  It  is  time  to  im- 
prove on  existing  systems  and  to  develop 
new  ones  designed  to  serve  individual 
needs  in  individual  communities.  It  is 
time  for  innovation  and  diversity. 

As  our  society  grows  and  our  economy 
continues  to  expand,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  efficiency  of  this  system  keeps  stride 
with  the  changing  demands  placed  on  it. 
Our  efforts  must  center  on  achieving  the 
goals  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  our  trans- 
portation system,  economy  in  the  use  of 
our  energy  resources,  and  balance  in 
the  availability  of  diverse  forms  of 
transportation. 

— Let  us  develop  an  outstanding  system 
of  public  transportation  within  and  be- 
tween our  cities  and  towns  and  rural  areas, 
a  system  sufficiently  flexible  to  serve  the 
needs  of  diverse  individuals  in  diverse 
communities. 

— Let  us  revitalize  our  railroads  so  that 
once  again  they  will  be  a  healthy  alter- 
native form  of  transportation,  moving 
people  and  freight  efficiently  and 
competitively. 

— Let  us  complete  the  magnificent  In- 
terstate Highway  System  that  provides  a 
model  for  the  world. 

— Let  us  maintain  our  worldwide 
supremacy  in  air  commerce. 

— Let  us  continue  to  rejuvenate  our 
maritime  fleet  so  that  it  once  again  com- 
petes effectively  on  the  world's  seas. 

— Let  us  press  ahead  with  our  safety 
programs  in  the  air  and  on  the  highways. 


so  that  every  American  can  travel  free 
from  fear  of  the  drunk  driver  and  the 
hijacker. 

— In  short,  let  us  ensure  that  in  the  third 
century  of  our  Nation's  existence,  our 
total  system  of  transportation  fulfills  the 
promise  of  our  first  two  centuries. 

I.  Regent  Progress 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  laid  considerable  ground- 
work for  a  transportation  network  which 
can  meet  the  challenges  of  America's  third 
century.  In  addition  to  moving  ahead  ef- 
fectively with  programs  already  in  exist- 
ence, we  have  proposed,  and  the  Congress 
has  enacted,  landmark  legislation  to  ex- 
pand capacity,  to  ensure  safety,  and  to 
minimize  the  adverse  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment of  our  transportation  systems. 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  has  been 
to  help  our  cities  reduce  transportation 
pollution,  energy  consumption  and  con- 
gestion. Under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1970,  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  urban  public  trans- 
portation has  grown  from  $125  million  in 
1968  to  $1  billion  this  year.  And  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  States 
and  localities  can  now  use  a  portion  of 
their  Federal  highway  funds  for  public 
transit  purposes. 

This  assistance  has  already  saved  or  im- 
proved public  transportation  in  more  than 
150  cities.  The  annual  decline  in  total 
transit  ridership  in  the  United  States  has 
stopped,  and  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II,  the  trend  is  moving  upwards. 

Five  years  ago,  the  steady  decline  of  rail 
passenger  service  throughout  the  country 
threatened  the  Nation  with  the  possibility 
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that  we  might  soon  lose  the  alternative  of 
traveling  by  train.  With  the  enactment  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
that  threat  was  largely  erased.  AMTRAK, 
a  private  corporation  created  by  the 
1970  act,  has  preserved  quality  pas- 
senger service  and  reversed  steadily  de- 
clining passenger  trends.  Over  the  past 
year,  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
has  increased  by  14  percent. 

During  the  past  year  we  were  also 
faced  with  a  major  rail  crisis  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  I  proposed  and  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  which  provides 
for  the  restructuring  of  eight  bankrupt 
railroads  into  a  new  streamlined  system. 
Within  the  next  several  years,  we  expect 
that  this  new  system  will  be  able  to  oper- 
ate profitably  and  can  survive  as  a  pro- 
ducer, not  a  consumer,  of  tax  revenues. 

In  the  water  transportation  area,  the 
enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  marked  the  most  comprehensive 
change  in  our  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine  in  nearly 
four  decades.  We  have  challenged  our 
ship  construction  industries  to  rebuild  our 
fleet  at  reasonable  expense  and  our  ship 
operating  industry  to  move  toward  less 
dependence  on  subsidy.  At  the  same  time, 
we  will  continue  to  provide  all  essential 
support  to  make  such  a  significant  tran- 
sition possible.  The  results  of  these  efforts 
are  becoming  increasingly  apparent,  with 
private  orders  for  ships  at  a  record  high 
of  $2.4  billion  and  ship  construction  sub- 
sidy rates  at  the  lowest  level  in  history. 
Some  ships  are  being  built  for  the  for- 
eign trades  without  direct  subsidy,  and 
modern  ships  which  will  operate  without 
direct  subsidy  are  now  under  construc- 
tion.   Comparison   of  recent   trends   be- 


tween our  shipyards  and  those  of  foreign 
countries  indicates  a  long-range  possi- 
bility that  we  will  be  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world's  ship  construction 
market. 

Another  of  our  major  concerns  has 
been  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public  and  the  Nation's  commerce.  We 
have  taken  resolute  and  firm  action  to 
protect  our  air  passengers  from  the  threat 
of  the  hijacker. 

The  highway  safety  picture  has  both 
encouraging  and  discouraging  aspects. 
While  we  have  made  steady  progress  in 
reducing  the  fatality  rate,  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  has  increased.  Although  the 
new  mandatory  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  some- 
what lower  rate  thus  far  this  year,  the 
problem  of  highway  safety  remains  one 
of  the  toughest  we  face. 

Our  comprehensive  highway  safety 
program  has  encouraged  the  production 
of  safer  motor  vehicles,  eliminated  many 
hazardous  areas  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, and  sought  new  ways  to  improve 
driver  performance.  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  funding  for  State  and  community 
highway  safety  programs  will  be  increased 
to  $148  million.  Half  of  this  increase  will 
be  earmarked  for  a  program  authorized 
by  the  1973  Highway  Act  which  allows 
special  incentive  grants  to  States  which 
pass  mandatory  seat  belt  laws.  And  con- 
tinued emphasis  will  be  placed  on  keep- 
ing the  drunk  driver  off  the  road.  In 
addition,  I  have  proposed  in  my  fiscal 
year  1975  budget,  a  $250  million  highway 
safety  construction  program.  This  will, 
for  example,  help  eliminate  dangerous 
obstacles  on  our  highways. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  over  35,000 
miles    of    interstate    highways    are    now 
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open — an  increase  of  about  8,000  miles 
since  1968.  By  the  early  1980's,  when 
completed,  this  system  will  carry  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  highway  traffic. 

II.  New  Directions 

To  continue  the  forward  progress  of 
recent  years,  I  propose  that  we  take  new 
actions  in  1974  on  two  major  legislative 
fronts:  public  transportation  and  Federal 
rail  regulations.  I  am  submitting  proposals 
to  the  Congress  in  both  of  these  areas. 
They  are  designed  to  increase  the  flexi- 
bility of  our  Federal  transportation  pro- 
grams, to  allow  State  and  local  officials 
more  latitude  in  the  way  they  spend  Fed- 
eral transportation  dollars  and  to  mod- 
ernize Federal  regulation  of  the  railroads. 

1.    UNIFIED  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM    (UTAP) 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  dramatic 
improvements  were  needed  in  our  public 
transportation  systems.  Now  the  energy 
crisis  has  given  new  urgency  to  that  need. 

Currently  most  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  for  public  transportation  are 
provided  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  While  this  program  has 
enabled  us  to  make  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  our  urban  transportation  systems, 
it  can  be  improved  in  several  important 
respects.  First,  it  is  administered  on  a 
project-by-project  basis,  requiring  exten- 
sive Federal  involvement  in  reviewing 
these  projects.  Priorities  have  been  deter- 
mined in  Washington,  not  back  home 
where  it  counts.  In  addition,  commu- 
nities are  unable  to  predict  how  much 
money  they  will  receive  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  Finally,  local  communities 


are  restricted  in  the  ways  they  can  spend 
the  money. 

By  reforming  the  Federal  highway  aid 
program  in  1973  to  permit  some  of  its 
funds  to  be  used  for  public  transportation, 
we  took  an  important  step  toward  increas- 
ing the  financial  resources  available  to 
large  cities. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  apparent 
that  we  must  further  broaden  our  pro- 
grams of  public  transportation  assistance, 
providing  more  funds  and  giving  greater 
flexibility  to  those  who  spend  the  money. 
Our  public  transportation  system  itself 
must  be  diversified  and  strengthened.  We 
need  not  only  more  physical  assets,  such 
as  buses,  but  also  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port to  assure  that  our  buses,  trains,  and 
other  public  conveyances  can  be  operated 
with  greater  frequency  and  reliability  and 
comfort  for  our  communities  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

We  have  also  too  long  taken  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  rural  America  for 
granted.  Often,  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  our  rural  citizens  are  left  unful- 
filled because  of  the  lack  of  good  public 
transportation.  Expanded  public  trans- 
portation will  be  a  key  element  in  our 
program  to  assist  rural  community 
development. 

To  reach  these  goals,  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Congress  today  legislation  to  create 
a  Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  program  would  provide  $15.9 
billion  to  urbanized  areas  over  a  six-year 
period  and  $3.4  billion  for  small  urban 
and  rural  areas  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  act  would  mark  the  largest  single 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  metropolitan  and  rural  transportation 
in  our  history. 

This   legislation   would   make   several 
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critical  improvements  over  current 
programs : 

— It  would  permit  recipients  of  funds — 
State  and  local  communities — to  deter- 
mine their  own  transportation  priorities. 

— The  recipients  could  spend  the 
money  not  only  on  capital  improvements, 
such  as  new  buses,  new  rail  cars,  new  rapid 
transit  systems,  and  non-interstate  high- 
ways, but  also  on  other  transit  needs. 
Broadening  the  law  in  this  way  would  per- 
mit local  tradeoffs  between  capital  invest- 
ments and  costs  to  improve  services.  I 
believe  this  is  the  most  effective  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
transit  assistance,  and  I  will  continue  my 
strong  opposition  to  any  legislation  which 
establishes  a  new  categorical  program 
solely  for  local  operating  assistance.  Such 
a  program  would  unnecessarily  inject  the 
Federal  Government  into  decisions  which 
can  be  far  better  made  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

— UTAP  also  would  allocate  over  two- 
thirds  of  metropolitan  funds  on  a  popula- 
tion-based formula  so  that  our  cities 
would  receive  an  assured  flow  of  transpor- 
tation assistance.  We  are  aware  of  the 
concerns  voiced  by  some  that  our  pro- 
posed formula  should  be  altered  to  meet 
the  unique  problems  of  some  of  our  largest 
cities.  We  intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress,  elected  officials  and  others,  in 
examining  alternative  formulas. 

— Finally,  UTAP  would  also  provide 
additional,  more  flexible  assistance  for 
public  transportation  systems  in  smaller 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Most  of  these  funds 
would  probably  be  used  by  the  localities 
for  improving  the  service  and  safety  on 
main  highways  and  roads.  Funds  would 
also  be  available  for  public  transportation 
equipment  and  demonstrations  in  smaller 
urban  and  rural  areas. 


Enactment  of  the  Unified  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Program  would  augment 
my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which 
already  calls  for  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  spending  for  transit  capital  improve- 
ments under  existing  programs. 

2.    TRANSPORTATION   IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
(TIA) 

The  problem  of  transporting  freight 
between  our  communities  is  as  crucial  as 
transporting  people  within  them. 

Our  railroads,  once  the  pride  of  the 
Nation,  have  been  gradually  deteriorating. 
Frequently,  the  blame  is  placed  upon  poor 
management  and  rigid  labor  contracts, 
but  a  more  fundamental  cause  lies  with 
our  outmoded  complex  system  of  Govern- 
ment regulations  which  govern  the  rail- 
roads. These  regulations  were  drawn  up 
early  in  the  century  to  protect  the  public 
from  monopolistic  practices  by  the  rail- 
roads and  to  protect  the  companies  within 
the  industry  from  each  other.  Over  time, 
however,  industry  has  increasingly  given 
up  its  managerial  powers  to  the  Govern- 
ment, while  the  rules  applied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  become  inflexible  and 
inefficient. 

This  inflexibility  is  most  evident  in  the 
rate-making  process  where  it  prevents 
rail  managers  from  managing  their  affairs 
effectively  and  competitively.  The  low 
earnings  of  our  railroads  are  directly 
linked  to  this  rate-making  inflexibility. 

The  current  system  of  regulations  is  also 
harmful  to  the  railroads  because  it  pre- 
vents them  from  abandoning  lines  that 
have  become  unprofitable.  In  1971  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
quired the  railroads  to  maintain  service  on 
21,000  miles — about  10  percent  of  the 
total — of  lightly  traveled  track  for  which 
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revenues  were  less  than  operating  costs. 
To  make  up  the  difference,  the  railroads 
have  sought  to  charge  higher  rates  on 
other,  more  profitable  lines.  Economic 
distortions  have  been  inevitable,  so  that 
today  we  often  have  railroads  carrying 
freight  on  short  runs  even  though  trucks 
would  be  more  efficient,  while  trucks  carry 
freight  on  some  of  the  longer  hauls  even 
though  the  railroads  would  be  more 
efficient. 

The  inability  to  compete  in  a  more  open 
market  has  seriously  affected  the  railroad 
industry.  Often  railroads  cannot  afford 
to  make  necessary  improvements  in  tracks, 
terminals  and  equipment,  and  their  serv- 
ice has  steadily  declined. 

Within  recent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  rescue  the 
Penn  Central  railroad  from  collapse  and, 
through  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  to  save  seven  other  railroads 
of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  from  un- 
dergoing liquidation.  While  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  railroads  like  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral fail,  neither  can  we  afford  to  bail 
them  out  every  time  they  get  in  trouble. 
Our  economy  cannot  afford  it,  and  our 
taxpayers  will  not  tolerate  it.  If  we  are  to 
revitalize  this  industry  we  must  instead 
find  a  modern  approach  to  Federal  regu- 
lation of  railroads. 

To  serve  that  purpose,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  the  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1974,  a  bill 
aimed  at  restoring  this  Nation's  railroads 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  national  trans- 
portation system. 

This  new  legislation  would  substan- 
tially overhaul  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  permit  liberalized  railroad  aban- 
donment in  cases  where  rail  service  is  con- 
tinually shown  to  be  uneconomic.  State 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  private 


interest  parties,  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  an  operating  subsidy  to 
a  railroad  for  the  continuation  of  such 
uneconomical  service  or  to  arrange  out- 
right purchase  of  the  right  of  way  if  that 
is  their  desire.  Furthermore,  substitute 
service  by  land  or  water  carrier  would 
be  required  prior  to  abandonment. 

Beyond  this  liberalization  in  abandon- 
ment policies,  the  bill  would  provide  im- 
provements in  the  rate-making  proce- 
dures and  would  abolish  discriminatory 
State  and  local  taxation  of  interstate  rail 
carriers.  If  rail  managers  are  truly  to 
direct  their  own  affairs,  the  ability  to  raise 
or  lower  rates  without  engaging  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  complex  rate-making  process 
is  essential. 

The  Transportation  Improvement  Act 
would  also  provide  significant  financial 
assistance  to  the  railroads  for  long-term 
improvements.  Some  $2  billion  in  Federal 
loan  guarantees  would  'be  provided  to 
finance  improvements  in  rights  of  way, 
terminals,  and  other  operational  facilities 
and  systems  and  rolling  stock  where 
needed.  In  addition,  $35  million  would 
be  available  for  a  research  effort  to  im- 
prove freight  car  utilization  through  de- 
sign of  a  national  rolling  stock  schedule 
and  control  system. 

The  thrust  of  this  entire  legislation  is 
to  revitalize  and  modernize  freight  rail 
service  throughout  the  country  and  to 
provide  an  economic  regulatory  environ- 
ment which  would  permit  the  sort  of 
efficient  and  economical  service  that  can 
only  result  from  fair  competition,  free 
from  burdensome  and  unnecessary 
regulation. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  would  not 
solve  several  basic  problems  that  con- 
front our  railways.  In  the  future,  substan- 
tial investments  will  be  needed  in  better 
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transportation  technology,  in  improve- 
ments and  diversification  of  types  of 
freight  service,  and  in  rehabihtation  of 
deteriorating  physical  facilities.  Before 
such  investments  are  made,  we  must  also 
complete  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  regulatory  and  institutional  structure 
of  both  the  railways  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
surface  transportation  industry.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  others 
within  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
conducting  such  an  evaluation  in  the  com- 
ing months.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  can 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  making  important 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  I  urge  its  enactment  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

While  the  focus  of  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  is  on  freight  service, 
we  must  continue  to  be  equally  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  passenger  service  on 
our  railroads.  It  is  clear  from  the  energy 
crisis  that  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  anxious  to  build  and  use  a  better 
passenger  system.  My  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975  provides  significant  new  capital 
and  operating  funds  for  AMTRAK  to 
expand  and  improve  its  current  service. 
In  addition  we  will  move  ahead  promptly 
in  carrying  out  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  moments  in 
our  history  occurred  in  1869  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  building  west 
from  Omaha,  met  the  Central  Pacific, 
building  east  from  Sacramento.  The  join- 
ing of  our  Nation  in  this  manner  opened 
a  whole  new  era  of  economic  growth  for 
America.  Today  our  railroads  are  more 
necessary  than  ever.  They  make  efficient 


use  of  fuel  with  little  negative  impact  on 
the  environment,  and  they  deliver  nearly 
35  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight  at  low 
cost.  The  essential  tracks  are  there,  the 
system  that  crisscrosses  the  country  with 
a  web  of  steel  rails  is  in  place.  Now  we 
must  make  it  work  again. 

III.  Conclusion 

For  too  long  we  have  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  some  forms  of  trans- 
portation to  the  detriment  of  others,  we 
have  permitted  decision-making  at  the 
Federal  level  to  scramble  priorities  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  and  we  have  begun 
to  lose  the  diversity  and  flexibility  in 
transportation  systems  that  encourage 
competition  and,  therefore,  great  efficien- 
cy and  greater  efTectiveness  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  systems. 

We  have  a  clear  understanding  of  these 
problems  now,  and  we  have  begun  to 
come  to  grips  with  them.  I  believe  1974 
will  see  a  crucial  breakthrough  in  ex- 
panding and  enhancing  America's  na- 
tional system  of  transportation  so  that  it 
once  again  serves  our  Nation  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  flexibility,  diversity,  and  balance. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
February  13,  1974. 

NOTE :  On  the  same  day,  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Claude  S.  Brinegar  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  discuss  proposals 
included  in  the  message. 

The  White  House  also  released  fact  sheets  on 
the  proposed  unified  transportation  assistance 
program  and  the  transportation  improvement 
bill  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
message  by  Secretary  Brinegar. 
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46     Statement  at  the  Conclusion 
Conference.     February  13, 

I  WOULD  like  to  express  my  satisfaction 
with  the  outcome  of  the  international 
energy  conference  which  has  just  been 
meeting  in  Washington.  The  United 
States  has  approached  the  energy  prob- 
lem in  a  spirit  of  cooperativeness — among 
consumers  and  between  consumers  and 
producers — and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
attitude  struck  a  responsive  chord  with 
the  participants  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. I  believe  that  we  are  now  well 


of  the  Washington  Energy 
1974 

launched  on  an  international  effort  to 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem.  At 
the  same  time,  this  is  only  a  beginning, 
and  all  the  nations  concerned  must  now 
pool  their  efforts  and  their  ingenuity  in 
the  following  up  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference. The  United  States  is  ready  to  do 
so  and  looks  forward  to  working  with  all 
the  other  countries  involved. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 


47     Remarks  at  a  Dedication  Ceremony  at  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  Health  Care  Center,  Miami,  Florida. 
February  14, 1974 


Mr.  Bronstein,  all  of  the  members  of  the 
hoard  of  directors,  and  the  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

When  I  noted  that  on  my  schedule  I 
had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  health  care  center  of  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  I  said  to  one  of  my  aides, 
"Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  I 
haven't  got  time  to  fly  to  California,"  be- 
cause in  the  years  that  I  was  growing  up, 
perhaps  the  most  well-known  health  care 
or  hospital  center  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
was  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  And  I  had 
not  realized,  even  though  I  had  come  to 
Miami  on  many  occasions,  that  there  was 
also  here,  although  a  younger  institution, 
one  by  the  same  name.  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

I  am  glad  to  discover  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  in  Miami.  I  congratulate  you 
who  have  made  it  possible. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  of  those  who  made  possible 
this  new  health  care  center  and  those  who 


have  contributed  to  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non Health  Care  Center  over  the  past  1 2 
years  in  which  it  has  been  in  existence. 

In  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  put  in  per- 
spective the  work  of  this  center  insofar  as 
it  affects  the  health  not  only  of  the  people 
of  south  Florida  but  of  America  and  even 
of  the  world. 

And  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
fact  that  this  year,  1974,  will  be  one  when 
we  can  expect  possibly  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  better  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  something  we  can  all  be 
thankful  for. 

There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress a  new  Administration  measure,  as 
you  know,  called  the  comprehensive 
health  insurance  program.  It  is  one  which 
will  provide  for  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— those  who  can  afford  to  pay  will 
pay;  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  will 
be  taken  care  of.  It  means  that  no  Ameri- 
can will  ever  be  denied  health  care  be- 
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cause  of  lack  of  ability  to  pay,  and  that  is  a 
great  goal  for  Americans  that  we  are  all 
working  for. 

It  has  some  new  items  that  perhaps 
would  not  sound  particularly  important 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  For  example — 
I  see  some  young  people  here  in  front — it 
even  provides  for  dental  care  for  very 
young  people.  It  provides  for  catastrophic 
illnesses — illnesses  which  present  insur- 
ance programs,  whether  private  or  public, 
do  not  cover  adequately — so  that  we  do 
not  have  a  situation  where  a  catastrophic 
illness  means  catastrophic  debt  for  a 
family.  And  also  it  provides  for  those  who 
are  on  Medicare  over  the  age  of  65.  As 
you  know,  so  many  of  them,  if  you  have 
visited  these  homes  and  other  centers 
where  they  stay,  or  their  own  homes,  the 
problem  they  confront  so  often  is  not  only 
the  loneliness  which  comes  if  their  chil- 
dren and  others  and  friends  forget  them, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  we 
can  do  to  them,  but  also  the  fact  that  when 
they  develop  an  illness,  their  program. 
Government  program  does  not  take  care 
of  it,  and  our  program  is  one  that  will. 

I  will  not  go  further  in  describing  it. 
The  doctors,  the  technical  assistants,  the 
experts  will  be  arguing  about  it  and  debat- 
ing about  it  as  they  should  in  the  months 
ahead.  But  I  would  like  to  refer  to  this 
complex,  this  health  care  center,  how  it 
came  into  being,  those  who  made  it  pos- 
sible, and  how  it  will  operate  in  terms  of 
this  approach  that  we  have  to  the  problem 
of  health  insurance  in  the  United  States, 
because  there  is  another  way. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  people 
suggest  that — why  do  we  have  to  go  out 
and  ask  individuals  to  contribute  $10, 
$100,  $1,000  in  order  to  build  a  center 
like  this?  Why  not  turn  it  all  over  to  the 
Government?  And  there  are  several  rea- 


sons why,  of  course,  we  would  oppose  that 
program. 

One  is  that  most  of  us  would  not  want 
an  $80  billion  increase  in  taxes.  But  let 
me  suggest  this :  The  difficulty  with  an  all- 
Government  program  rather  than  one 
that  builds  on  the  great  private  medical 
profession  and  the  private  health  care  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States,  the  difficulty 
with  it  is  not  its  cost  so  much  in  money, 
because  good  health  is  worth  whatever  it 
costs,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  the  cost 
in  terms  of  reducing  the  quality  of  medical 
care. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  when  I  go  to  a 
hospital  or  when  I  have  to  call  a  doctor, 
I  want  that  doctor  to  be  working  for  the 
patient  and  not  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Now,  our  health  care  system  has  some 
weaknesses,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  health 
care  system  in  the  United  States,  in  terms 
of  quality,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that 
that  quality  is  available  to  all,  but  in 
making  it  available  to  all,  don't  reduce 
the  quality.  Because  if  medical  care  is  free 
and  it  is  poor  that  isn't  the  right  approach, 
and  that  isn't  the  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

The  American  way  is  to  build  on  the 
present  system,  which  is  a  great  system. 

And  so,  I  saw  this  name,  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  I  wondered,  why.  And 
reading  the  Psalms,  I  found  out  what  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon  was.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tree,  apparently.  It  is  always  green.  It  is 
very  sturdy.  It  can  go  through  great 
storms,  and  also  it  is  a  tree  that  has  long 
life,  and  finally,  it  is  a  beautiful  tree. 

And  so  here  as  we  dedicate  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  Health  Care  complex,  this 
section  of  it,  it  will  produce  long  life  or 
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help  long  life,  I  am  sure,  from  having 
very  briefly  seen  the  various  facilities  that 
are  so  modern  that  we  inspected.  It  is  a 
beautiful  building,  but  when  I  speak  of 
the  beauty  of  this  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  let 
me  tell  you  where  the  real  beauty  is. 

It  isn't  in  the  buildings,  but  it  is  in  the 
people  that  made  it  possible.  It  is  in  the 
doctors  and  the  nurses  and  all  the  rest 
who  worked  on  it. 

Now,  the  doctors  don't  need  to  be  told 
how  very  important  they  are ;  they  know. 
But  let  me  say  that  this  is  an  occasion  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  nurses,  the  techni- 
cians, hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in 
America,  who  work  for  good  health. 

I  can  only  say  from  the  very  brief  ex- 
perience— and  they  have  been  very  brief, 
fortunately,  because  I  have  been  blessed 
with  good  health — but  the  very  few  times 
I  have  been  in  the  hospital,  let  me  say  it 
is  always  much  more  pleasant  to  see  a 
nurse  come  in  than  the  doctor  come  in. 

And  I  do  know  this:  As  I  told  one  of 
the  lovely  young  ladies  who  works  in  this 
complex,  who  is  going  to  go  back  to  nurs- 
ing after  she  completes  this  technical 
work,  I  said  the  most  important  thing  you 
can  do  for  a  patient  is  to  raise  his  spirit; 
the  most  important  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
make  him  or  her,  no  matter  how  ill  he  is, 
feel  that  he  has  a  will  to  live,  that  he 
wants  to  live,  that  he  is  going  to  get  well. 

And  that  is  something  that  can  come 
not  simply  from  highly  technical  opera- 
tions and  examinations  but  is  something 
that  all  of  those  in  the  health  care  profes- 
sion must  be  dedicated  to  with  their  hearts 
and  their  minds  and  their  souls,  and  that 
brings  me  back  to  my  original  theme. 

Great  institutions,  private  institutions 
like  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  great  medi- 
cal profession  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  is  one  that  is  personal,  that  is  in- 


dividual, that  relates  to  the  person  him- 
self, and  that  will  have  just  as  much  effect 
in  making  people  well  as  the  professional 
or  the  technical  aspects  that  money  can 
buy  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  other  government  is  concerned. 

So,  I  congratulate  today  the  doctors, 
the  nurses,  the  technicians,  all  who  are 
working  in  this  complex.  And  may  I  also 
now  pay  tribute  to  another  group,  those, 
the  board  of  trustees,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  the  hundreds  of  people — and 
there  are  perhaps  thousands  here  in  this 
audience  and  listening  to  me — who  in  the 
Miami  area  contributed  the  money  to 
make  this  possible. 

You  know  there  was  an  easier  way,  and 
that  gets  back  to  whether  it  should  be  all- 
Government  or  whether  it  should  build 
on  the  great  private  health  care  system 
that  we  have  in  this  country.  The  easier 
way  is  just  increase  the  taxes,  throw  the 
private  health  care  system  out,  and  let 
the  Government  do  it  all. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  in  addition  to  re- 
ducing the  quality  of  medical  care,  it 
does  something  else  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica that  is  very  important. 

It  is  good  for  us,  all  of  us,  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  other  people  and  to 
do  it  personally  and  not  simply  through 
our  taxes  to  an  impersonal  government. 
All  of  us  in  the  various  religious  faiths  that 
we  represent  know  certain  words  that  are 
used.  There  are  some  of  those  in  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  faith  who,  when  they 
make  contributions  to  a  hospital  and  so 
forth,  use  the  word  charity.  That  is  a  good 
word.  It  means  you  are  trying  to  help 
somebody  who  is  less  fortunate.  The 
Quakers  to  whom  I  belong — my  Quaker 
grandmother,  who  always  used  the  plain 
speech  in  talking  to  her  gandchildren, 
said  they  must  always  have  a  concern  for 
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other  people.  The  word  "concern"  is  a 
good  word. 

There  is  another  word,  however,  that 
many  in  this  audience  would  not  know, 
but  that  I  am  familiar  with,  that  perhaps 
describes  this  hospital  better  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  the  Hebrew  word  tsdakah. 
You  know  what  it  means.  It  does  not 
mean  charity  in  the  sense  of  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody  because  it  is  your  duty, 
because  there  are  less  fortunate,  not  the 
condescension  that  charity  might  mean  to 
some,  but  tsdakah  means  do  it  because  it 
is  right,  it  is  just,  do  justly  in  your  rela- 
tions with  your  fellow  human  beings.  That 
is  what  Cedars  of  Lebanon  is  all  about. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  we  think  of 
this  center,  therefore,  we  thank  those  who 
contributed  to  make  it  possible.  We  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  medical 
profession,  not  only  the  doctors  and  the 
nurses  but  the  technicians  who  with  their 
personal  devotion  and  dedication  will 
make  it  something  more  than  a  beautiful 
building,  but  will  create  that  spirit  that  is 
so  important  to  the  recovery  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  plagued  with  illness. 

And  finally,  there  is  one  other  thought 
that  occurs  to  me  which,  I  think,  relates 
our  whole  program  of  health  care  to  a 
goal  that  we  all  share  today,  and  that  is 
the  goal  of  peace  in  the  world.  We  are 
very  fortunate  that  for  the  first  time  in  1 2 
years,  the  United  States  is  at  peace  with 
every  nation  in  the  world  today. 

Now,  that  peace  was  hard  to  gain,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep.  And  we  must  not 
assume  that  it  can  be  kept  without 
strength,  without  firmness,  without  diplo- 
macy, and  without  leadership  by  the 
United  States,  because  the  hope  of  any 
small  nation  in  the  world  to  survive  rests 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  we  must  be  worthy  of  those  hopes. 


But  let's  move  away  from  security,  the 
peacekeeping  things  that  we  are  all  so 
concerned  about.  Let's  move  to  other 
initiatives  that  are  tremendously  impor- 
tant and  that  can  come  in  the  years  ahead 
if  we  can  keep  the  peace. 

Just  2  years  ago,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I 
visited  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
They  have  a  system  of  government  that  I 
disagree  with  and  that  you  disagree  with, 
and  they  disagree  with  ours.  But  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  live 
there.  And  so,  therefore,  we  should  have 
relations  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  a  conflict  in  war.  But  there  is 
another  reason. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  as  a  result  of 
that  visit,  there  came  into  my  office  15 
doctors  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  That  is  the  first  time  in  25  years 
that  doctors  from  the  country  in  which 
one-fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  world 
live  had  ever  visited  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  as  I  met  them  and  talked 
to  them  through  an  interpreter,  I  realized 
that  if  we  are  really  going  to  do  everything 
that  we  should  and  can  to  find  a  cure  or  a 
number  of  cures  to  the  various  types  of 
cancer,  which  is  one  of  the  great  goals  we 
have,  if  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  develop  better  medical  facilities 
and  also  the  answers  to  other  diseases  that 
today  are  mysteries  even  to  the  great 
technical  medical  profession  that  we  have, 
the  answer  is  not  necessarily  only  going 
to  be  found  in  America. 

Oh,  we  have  the  best  laboratories,  I  am 
sure.  We  have  the  best  equipment  in 
America.  I  think  perhaps  we  have  more 
qualified  medical  doctors  and  scientists  in 
America  in  this  field  than  any  place  in  the 
world.  But  there  are  only  200  million 
Americans,  and  there  are  3  billion  that 
live  in  this  world,  and  where  is  the  genius. 
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the  genius  that  may  find  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  cancer  or  arthritis  or  any  of 
these  other  diseases  that  we  all  know  are 
being  studied  and  that  you  are  contribut- 
ing to? 

It  may  not  be  an  American.  It  may  not 
be  a  white  man,  or  a  woman,  for  that 
matter.  It  may  be  somebody  from  Africa, 
from  Asia,  or  even  from  China. 

And  so,  one  of  the  great  objectives  that 
I  see,  looking  ahead,  is  not  only  to  keep 
the  peace  but  to  see  to  it  that  whatever  the 
differences  we  have  between  governments, 
let's  see  that  those  who  are  working  for 
good  health  for  their  people  work  together 
with  our  people  so  that,  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  we  work  for  good  health, 
not  only  for  America  but  for  3  billion 
people  on  this  earth. 

The  question  then  is  not  simply  peace 
in  the  sense  of  the  absence  of  war;  the 
question  is,  what  do  you  do  with  peace? 
And  one  of  the  things  you  do  with  it  is 


build  a  better  health  care  system,  not  only 
for  America  but  for  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  things  you  do  is  to  build 
a  communication  between  people  even 
when  governments  disagree.  Gandhi  said 
many,  many  years  ago  that  health  is  the 
true  wealth,  more  important  than  gold 
and  silver. 

And  as  we  dedicate  this  hospital,  this 
health  care  center  and  its  facilities  today, 
let  us  say  it  is  a  dedication  to  better  health, 
but  also  we  are  dedicating  an  institution 
which  serves  the  true  wealth,  the  true 
wealth  of  America  and  of  the  whole  world, 
better  health  for  all  of  us. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:47  p.m.  on 
the  lawn  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Health  Care 
Center.  Prior  to  making  his  remarks,  President 
Nixon  toured  the  center's  new  South  Building, 
an  automated  health  testing  laboratory. 

In  his  opening  words,  the  President  referred 
to  Sanford  K.  Bronstein  who  was  president  of 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Health  Care  Center. 


48     Remarks  at  Honor  America  Day  Ceremonies  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama.     February  18,  1974 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Waller,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Dunn,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Sparkman,  Sena- 
tor Allen,  Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones, 
Congressman  Jack  Edwards,  Mayor 
Davis,  Mr.  Chairman,^  and  all  of  these 
very  distinguished  guests  who  are  here 
on  this  occasion: 

I  was  speaking  to  Governor  Wallace 
just  before  he  got  up  to  make  his  very 
gracious  introduction,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  had  read  someplace  that  Huntsville  was 
the  first  capital  of  Alabama  for  2  years. 


^Lou    Azar    was    chairman    of    the    Honor 
America  Day  Committee. 


I  would  like  to  say  today  that  Huntsville, 
which  was  the  first  capital  of  Alabama 
many,  many  years  ago — it  was  capital,  as 
I  understand,  for  only  those  2  years — 
today  certainly,  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
this  turnout,  is  the  first  city  of  America 
in  its  devotion  to  America  and  in  honoring 
America. 

And  as  we  speak  of  honoring  America 
today,  I  think  there  is  something  symbolic 
about  those  who  are  on  the  platform 
together.  When  I  saw  the  guest  list,  I 
realized  that  there  were  three  Governors 
here — from  Mississippi,  from  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama — which  makes  this  broader 
than  simply  an  Alabama  affair.  And  I 
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also  saw  that  in  terms  of  the  American 
political  scene  we  had  an  interesting  point 
to  make. 

It  was  22  years  ago  that  Senator  Spark- 
man  and  I  were  opponents  for  the  Office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1 968,  Governor  Wallace  and  I  were  op- 
ponents in  seeking  the  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  now  here  today 
we  are  joined  together  and  we  meet  to- 
gether not  as  northerners  and  southerners 
or  easterners  and  westerners,  not  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  we  meet 
today  as  Americans  first,  honoring  Amer- 
ica, which  surmounts  all  other  differences 
we  may  have. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  terms 
of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are 
here,  as  Governor  Wallace  has  already 
implied,  that  when  the  great  issue  before 
the  Congress  does  involve  the  defense  of 
America,  when  it  involves  the  honor  of 
America,  I  find  that  those  lines  between 
the  parties  certainly  begin  to  be  erased 
away.  And  these  men,  particularly,  have 
been  ones  who  have  stood  up  for  Ameri- 
ca whenever  there  has  been  a  test  and 
have  not  allowed  partisanship  to  inter- 
fere. 

You  can  be  very  proud  of  the  repre- 
sentation you  have  in  the  Senate  and  also 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  president  of  the  Sertoma  Club 
has  already  eloquently  indicated  the  pur- 
pose of  this  celebration,  and  there  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  that  I  can  add  in  that 
respect. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
today  is  a  point  that  he  alluded  to,  and 
that  is  that  we  live  in  one  of  those  periods 
in  American  history  when  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  there  to  be  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
wringing  and  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  America. 


It  is  not  unusual  and  it  often  occurs 
after  the  end  of  a  war,  but  the  point  that 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  very  well  on  an 
occasion  like  this  when  we  honor  America 
that  after  hearing  so  much  about  what  is 
wrong  with  America,  we  hear  a  little  bit 
about  what  is  right  about  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Those  in  this  audience  are  well  aware 
of  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  America. 
I  look  at  all  of  the  young  people  here,  the 
young  football  players  who  will  be  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl  someday,  I  suppose.  I  think, 
too,  of  their  future,  and  as  I  see  these 
young  people,  I  think  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
to  the  young  people  today.  You  will  read 
sometimes  about  mistakes  our  country  has 
made  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  You 
will  read  sometimes  about  things  that  are 
wrong  about  America,  and  you  should  find 
out  what  is  wrong  so  you  can  correct  them. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this:  If  you  had  to 
pick  a  country  into  which  to  be  born,  a 
country  where  you  had  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  the  greatest  opportunity  to  go  as 
high  as  your  talents  will  take  you — and 
I  have  seen  most  of  the  countries  in  the 
world — believe  me,  you  would  all  pick 
the  United  States  of  America.  You  should 
be  thankful  every  day  that  you  live  here. 

We  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  today  as 
Americans,  thankful,  for  example,  for  the 
fact  for  the  first  time  in  1 2  years,  America 
is  at  peace  with  every  nation  of  the  world 
and  all  of  our  prisoners  of  war  are  home 
where  they  belong. 

We  also  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
in  terms  of  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  which  we  all 
know,  that  more  Americans  have  better 
jobs  and  higher  wages  than  any  country 
in  the  world,  that  there  is  more  freedom, 
more  opportunity  in  America  than  any 
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place  in  the  world.  Oh,  these  things  we 
always  hear  and  sometimes  take  for 
granted,  and  I  would  not,  in  mentioning 
them,  suggest  that  we  did  not  also  have 
problems. 

But  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  prob- 
lems we  have  today  are  the  problems  of 
peace  and  not  the  problems  of  war.  For 
example,  people  are  concerned,  as  they 
should  be,  about  the  high  cost  of  living — 
prices  are  too  high — but  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  build  in  America  is  something  that 
we  haven't  had  for  the  last  12  years,  and 
that  is  a  new  prosperity  without  war, 
without  inflation.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  stop  the  rise  in  prices  without  a 
recession  and  without  the  domination  of 
big  government  on  top  of  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  I  think  we  can  do  it.  And  I 
believe  we  can  achieve  that  goal. 

And  then  I  know  too  that  many  Ameri- 
cans here  are  concerned,  as  I  am,  as  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  our  other  colleagues 
are,  about  the  energy  crisis.  Let  me  put  it 
in  another  sense,  if  I  may.  The  other 
evening  at  the  White  House  there  was  a 
very  distinguished  group  of  visitors.  The 
foreign  ministers  from  all  of  the  major 
industrial  countries  of  the  world  were 
there — the  British,  the  French,  the 
Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Japanese — and 
as  I  thought  of  the  countries  that  they  rep- 
resented and  I  thought  of  America,  I 
realized  that  of  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  United  States,  inso- 
far as  the  free  world  is  concerned,  is  the 
only  free  world  country  of  those  major 
countries  that  has  the  resources  to  become 
totally  independent  of  any  other  nation 
as  far  as  their  energy  is  concerned. 

Let  me  point  out  why:  We  have  coal 
resources,  we  have  untapped  resources  in 
natural  gas,  we  have  the  genius  of  those 
who  develop  peaceful  uses  for  our  nuclear 


power,  and  we  have  other  areas  in  which 
we  can  develop  that  independence  from 
any  other  nation.  And  I  say  that  as  we  get 
prepared  to  celebrate  America's  200th  an- 
niversary of  its  independence,  just  3  years 
from  now,  let  us  also  set  as  our  goal — 
which  we  can  reach  by  the  year  1980 — 
that  the  United  States  will  be  completely 
independent  of  any  other  nation  for  the 
energy  we  need  to  provide  our  jobs  and 
to  move  our  cars  and  to  heat  our  homes. 

So  you  see,  while  we  do  have  problems, 
they  are  problems  that  are  challenges, 
they  are  the  problems  of  peace,  and  they 
are  problems  that  we  can  solve. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  turn,  if  I 
could,  to  what  I  believe  is  terribly  im- 
portant for  us  to  think  of  on  a  day  like 
this,  and  that  is,  why  is  America  a  great 
country?  Sometimes  the  quick  answer  to 
that,  "Why,  we  are  great  because  we  are 
the  strongest  country  in  the  world."  We 
are.  And  others  say  we  are  great  because 
we  are  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  true,  too.  But  the  secret  of 
America's  greatness  goes  far  beyond  its 
wealth  and  far  beyond  its  strength. 

Think  back  a  moment  two  centuries 
ago,  think  back  to  the  days  of  George 
Washington  whose  birthday  we  will  cele- 
brate in  just  a  few  days  and  that  we  are 
symbolically  celebrating  today.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  America  had  3  million 
people,  there  were  13  colonies,  it  was  a 
weak  country,  and  it  was  a  poor  country. 
But  some  way  that  weak  America  and  that 
poor  America  caught  the  imagination  of 
the  world.  Why?  Because  America  stood 
for  something  more  than  wealth,  some- 
thing more  than  strength. 

There  are  these  elements  that  I  think 
we  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  America 
has  stood  for  from  the  time  of  its  begin- 
ning, which  has  meant  that  we  had  an 
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appeal  to  the  world  and  still  have  it,  if  we 
never  forget  the  real  sources  of  our 
strength.  First,  because  America  has  al- 
ways had  what  we  call  in  a  general  sense 
the  Spirit  of  '76  which  we  are  now  recap- 
turing 200  years  later  in  1976,  and  that 
Spirit  of  '76  means,  first,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  for  all  people.  Second,  it  means 
the  spirit  of  opportunity  for  all  people. 
And  third,  it  means  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance. 

When  I  look  over  the  history  of  [this] 
country,  of  the  United  States — and  I 
think  all  of  you,  as  you  look  at  it,  will 
agree  with  this — America  became  the 
strongest  and  the  richest  and  the  freest 
country  in  the  world  not  because  of  what 
government  did,  but  because  what  people 
did.  People  made  America,  and  that  is 
what  we  must  remember  today.  I  refer  to 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  that  has  built 
this  great  country,  but  the  spirit  of  peo- 
ple who  asked  not  what  is  the  government 
going  to  do  for  me,  but  what  can  I  do  for 
myself  and  for  my  country.  That  is  what 
built  America,  and  that  is  what  will  build 
it  in  the  future. 

And  there  is  another  spirit  which  also 
has  always  characterized  the  American 
scene,  and  it  is  this — Governor  Wallace 
referred  to  the  space  program :  No  nation 
can  be  great  if  it  gives  up  in  the  race  to 
explore  the  unknown. 

Clearly  apart  from  anything  we  gain 
militarily  from  our  exploration  of  space, 
we  must  remember  that  whether  it  was 
exploring  the  world  in  which  we  live,  or 
whether  it  is  now  exploring  the  heavens 
and  the  new  worlds  in  the  years  ahead, 
America  must  never  settle  for  second  best. 

We  must  seek  to  be  number  one,  and 
we  shall  be  number  one.  Because  when  a 
nation  fails  to  seek  to  do  its  best,  when  a 
people  fail  to  do  everything  that  they  can 


to  achieve  the  ultimate  in  their  greatness, 
they  cease  to  be  a  great  people. 

And  then  there  is  another  spirit  about 
America  that  I  would  characterize  as  part 
of  the  Spirit  of  '76  and  it  is  this:  Ameri- 
cans have  always  had  strength  in  adver- 
sity. In  200  years  we  have  had  12  wars. 
In  200  years  we  have  had  many  great 
depressions.  There  have  been  times  of  dis- 
couragement in  America.  But  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  was  such  that  we  always  became 
stronger  when  the  going  got  tougher. 

The  American  people  are  not  a  nation 
of  quitters.  We  are  a  nation  that  will  keep 
fighting  on  until  we  succeed.  As  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  speaking  in  another 
context,  he  said  we  did  not  journey  all 
this  way  across  the  centuries,  across  the 
oceans  and  across  the  mountains  and 
across  the  prairies  because  we  were  made 
of  sugar  candy. 

It  is  that  character,  self-reliance,  the 
character  that  I  have  also  mentioned  in 
terms  of  strength  in  adversity  that  has 
made  America  great,  and  we  must  always 
revitalize  it  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  that  character 
in  the  personal  terms  of  the  individual 
who  has  introduced  me  so  eloquently  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  think  he  will  remem- 
ber the  day  I  visited  him  at  the  hospital 
shortly  after  the  totally  senseless  attack 
was  made  on  his  life. 

I  went  in  and  talked  to  him  for  a  few 
moments,  and  afterwards — Mrs.  Wallace 
will  remember — I  came  out  and  gave  her 
my  appraisal,  not  as  a  doctor,  but  as  a 
layman,  of  how  he  was  doing. 

And  I  said,  "I  know  nothing  about  the 
physical  prognosis,  but  I  know  one  thing, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  his  spirit.  He 
has  the  will  to  live.  He  will  come  back, 
he  is  going  to  make  it."  And  he  did,  be- 
cause he  has  got  that  strength. 
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And  so,  when  any  of  you  may  have 
your  concerns  about  this  setback  or  that, 
remember  that  there  have  been  men  and 
women  in  our  history  who  have  survived 
great  problems,  and  the  more  difficult 
they  are,  the  stronger  they  become.  That 
is  what  made  America. 

And  then  there  is  one  final  element  of 
the  greatness  of  this  country  that  I  refer 
to,  and  it  is  this :  America  has  always  been 
driven  forward  by  a  sense  of  destiny. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  when  this  country 
was  being  founded,  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  is  inscribed  be- 
hind us  here  at  this  park,  when  it  was 
written,  he  said  we  act  not  for  ourselves 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  human  race. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  that 
was  a  rather  presumptuous  thing  for  a 
man  to  say  at  that  time,  speaking  of  a 
weak,  poor  country  like  America.  But  Jef- 
ferson, and  Washington  before  him,  and 
other  Presidents  after  them,  also  had  that 
sense  of  vision,  and  today  it  is  true.  And  I 
want  to  say  something  again,  particularly 
to  our  young  people  and  to  all  of  us  who 
have  responsibility  for  your  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the  years  ahead:  What 
America  does  or  fails  to  do  will  determine 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  generations  to 
come.  Maybe  some  of  us  would  not  want 
it  that  way.  I  know  that  many,  after  the 
difficult  experiences  of  a  war  in  Vietnam 
and  before  that  Korea  and  before  that 
World  War  II  and  before  that  World 
War  I,  we  say,  let  us  put  down  the  mantle 
of  leadership,  let  someone  else  have  the 
responsibilities  to  maintain  the  strength 
that  keeps  freedom  possible  here  and  in 
many  nations  throughout  the  world. 

But  I  can  say  to  you  that  unless  Amer- 
ica maintains  its  strength  and  meets  the 
responsibilities  to  defend  freedom,  which 
we  are  doing  throughout  the  world,  it 


means  that  freedom  not  only  will  be  en- 
dangered, but  the  peace  of  the  world  will 
be  no  longer  secure. 

And  on  this  occasion  then,  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  kind  of  peace  we 
want.  It  is  good  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  in  our  hands.  I  say  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  other  nations,  because  we 
seek  not  to  enslave  them,  we  seek  not  any 
domination  over  them,  we  seek  only  for 
themselves  what  we  have,  the  right  to  in- 
dependence, to  freedom  for  all  of  our 
people. 

And  it  is  also  good  for  us,  because  when 
a  nation  and  a  people  seek  great  goals, 
they  are  a  great  people,  and  when  it  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  challenge  to  seek  great 
goals,  they  no  longer  are  a  great  people. 

And  I  can  say  to  you  today,  my  friends 
here  in  Alabama,  that  as  we  look  toward 
the  end  of  this  century  and  as  I  think  of 
the  role  America  can  and  will  play, 
I  am  confident  we  can  build  a  new  world, 
a  new  world  in  which  nations  will  have 
differences,  but  in  which  we  can  have 
peace  among  peoples,  a  new  world  in 
which  America  will  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  it,  because  we  will  have  what  we 
want,  that  prosperity  without  war  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

There  is  one  final  thought  that  I  would 
leave  with  this  great  audience  today.  It 
also  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  president 
of  the  Sertoma  Club,  and  it  is  this — When 
we  think  of  America  and  other  civiliza- 
tions, we  must  have  a  concern  about  this 
nagging  fact  of  history :  Most  civilizations 
or  nations  run  out  their  course  in  about 
200  years,  and  the  reason  is  not  because 
they  became  poor  and  not  because  they 
became  weak,  but  because  they  lost  the 
will  to  be  great.  They  turned  inward  and 
the  divisions  destroyed  them.  In  other 
words,  a  great  nation  sometimes  cannot 
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afford  all  of  the  problems  that  wealth 
and  richness  bring,  and  what  we  must  re- 
member is  that  we  cannot  let  this  happen 
in  America. 

We  are  strong  and  we  are  rich,  but  there 
is  so  much  more  work  left  to  be  done  here 
at  home  to  build  better  opportunities  for 
our  children  for  education  and  health 
and  all  the  other  areas  that  we  want  for 
them.  And  abroad  there  is  so  much  more 
to  be  done  that  only  America  can  do  to 
leave  a  legacy  for  generations  to  come  of 
a  peaceful  world. 

This  is  the  destiny  of  America.  This  is 
why  God  has  blessed  this  country  as  richly 
as  He  has,  and  this  is  why  on  this  Honor 
America  Day  we  are  going  to  be  worthy  of 
that  challenge. 

And  finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a 
personal  note,  and  I  think  most  of  my 
colleagues  from  Washington  will  agree 
with  this.  Washington  is  a  great  capital, 
it  is  the  first  capital  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  a  great  city,  but  sometimes  those  of  us 
who  live  there  and  work  there  find  that 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  there  is  a  tendency 
for  partisanship  to  take  over  from  states- 
manship. In  the  Nation's  Capital  some- 
times there  is  a  tendency  in  the  reporting 
of  news — and  I  do  not  say  this  critically, 
it  is  simply  a  fact  of  life — that  bad  news 
is  news  and  good  news  is  not  news.  And 
as  a  result,  those  of  us  who  work  there 
and  try  to  develop  the  policies  for  the 


Nation  may  get  a  distorted  view  of  what  is 
America  and  what  it  is  really  like.  It  is 
there  you  hear  more  than  any  place  in 
the  world  that  America  is  sick,  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  this  country  that 
cannot  be  corrected. 

Just  let  me  say  this  one  thing,  and  I 
say  it  in  a  very  personal  sense.  I  thank  you 
for  coming  out  in  such  great  numbers  to 
welcome  me  and  Governor  Wallace  and 
the  other  guests  on  this  occasion,  but  I 
thank  you  for  reminding  all  of  America 
that  here  in  the  heart  of  Dixie  we  find 
that  the  heart  of  America  is  good,  the 
character  of  America  is  strong,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  a  great  nation 
when  we  are  200  years  old. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  received  a  plaque 
from  Gerald  A.  Ludick,  president  of  the  Madi- 
son County  Sertoma  Club,  which  sponsored 
the  second  annual  Honor  America  Day  cele- 
bration. The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Thank  you  very  much  and  I  would  like 
to  say  just  a  word  about  the  Sertoma  Club. 
As  you  know,  it  is  a  service  club.  It  is  not 
America's  oldest  service  club,  it  is  not  its 
longest  service  club,  but  I  can  say  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  any  service  club  makes  to  patriot- 
ism in  America,  there  is  no  service  club 
in  America  that  equals  the  Sertoma  Club. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1 152  p.m.  at  Big 
Spring  International  Park. 


49     Statement  About  the  United  States-Peruvian  Agreement  on 
Investment  Disputes.     February  19,  1974 


I  AM  pleased  that  this  morning  in  Lima, 
Peru,  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  have  concluded  an  agree- 
ment which  resolves  a  number  of  invest- 
ment dispute  problems  that  have  clouded 


relations  between  our  two  Governments 
for  the  past  5  years.  This  agreement  is 
consistent  with  my  deep  concern  about 
just  treatment  of  United  States  invest- 
ments overseas  and  constitutes  another 
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step  in  strengthening  the  mature  partner- 
ship in  this  hemisphere  to  which  I  am 
strongly  committed. 

Investment  disputes  in  recent  years 
have  unfortunately  troubled  our  tradi- 
tionally good  relations  with  a  few  Latin 
American  countries.  We  are  gratified  at 
the  successful  outcome  of  these  particular 
negotiations.  The  best  solution  to  these 
problems  is  for  the  parties  involved  to 
settle  their  disputes  directly.  But  there  is 
a  clear  need  for  a  new  approach — for  a 
way  to  solve  such  problems  without 
lengthy  negotiations  and  without  com- 


plicating good  relations  between  friends. 
We  should  establish  an  efTective,  impartial 
mechanism  to  resolve  these  questions 
within  the  inter-American  family.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  explore 
this  possibility  when  he  meets  later  this 
week  with  the  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean foreign  ministers  in  Mexico  City. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  on  the  agreement  and  the 
negotiations  leading  to  its  conclusion.  The  fact 
sheet  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  223). 


50     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
Location  of  New  Federal  Facilities  in  Rural  Areas. 
February  19,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  the  location  of  new  Fed- 
eral offices  and  other  facilities  in  rural 
areas  of  America. 

The  enactment  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  has  further  strength- 
ened the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment toward  raising  the  economic  level 
of  rural  America.  This  Administration 
strongly  supports  this  objective  of  mak- 
ing rural  America  a  better  place  to  work 
and  enjoy  life  by  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  rural  communities. 
This  report  reflects  the  efforts  of  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in 
giving  first  priority  to  locating  their  new 
offices  and  other  facilities  in  rural  areas 


as  required  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

Our  efforts  this  past  fiscal  year  have  re- 
sulted in  the  placing  of  51.8  percent  of 
the  newly  located  offices  and  other  facili- 
ties in  rural  areas.  This  accomplishment 
substantiates  the  support  of  this  Adminis- 
tration in  attaining  this  Nation's  objective 
of  balanced  and  beneficial  growth. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
February  19,  1974. 

note:  "The  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Lo- 
cation of  New  Federal  Offices  and  Other  Facil- 
ities" was  prepared  within  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  and  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President. 
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5 1     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Economic 
Adjustment  Assistance  Legislation.     February  1 9, 1 974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  industrialization  of  America  is  es- 
sentially a  story  of  change  and  progress. 
For  most  communities,  that  change  is  usu- 
ally beneficial,  enhancing  general  pros- 
perity. But  for  some,  adjustment  to  change 
can  be  difficult.  As  new  developments  un- 
fold in  energy,  defense  needs,  technology, 
and  international  trade,  some  areas  of  the 
country  will  inevitably  suffer  transitional 
pains  even  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
benefiting. 

There  are  now  over  400  areas  in  the 
country  which  have  experienced  chronic 
unemployment  and  low  income  levels,  de- 
spite a  general  increase  in  national  pros- 
perity. In  these  depressed  areas  it  is  also 
not  unusual  to  find  inadequate  educa- 
tional and  health  arrangements  as  well  as 
substandard  housing. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Regional  Action  Planning 
Commissions  have  been  attempting  to 
alleviate  economic  distress  and  restore  eco- 
nomic viability  to  these  chronically  dis- 
tressed areas.  Last  year  I  proposed  to  ter- 
minate the  programs  of  EDA,  and  remove 
the  Federal  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  the  Title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions, because  those  programs  had  not 
been  effective.  Subsequently  I  agreed  with 
the  Congress  to  continue  those  programs 
for  one  more  year  while  we  reexamined 
the  problems  and  the  ability  of  current 
and  proposed  Federal  programs  to  deal 
with  the  problems. 

The  study,  conducted  over  the  last 
several  months  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget,  was  completed  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary I,  1974.  It  concludes  that: 

— Current  economic  development  pro- 
grams fail  to  provide  adequate  assistance 
for  economic  change  before  the  changes 
have  done  serious  damage  to  the  viability 
of  recipient  communities; 

— The  project-by-project  allocation  of 
Federal  assistance  results  in  dispersion  of 
available  resources  in  amounts  too  small 
to  do  much  lasting  good,  and  it  also  fails 
to  encourage  a  comprehensive  and 
planned  multi-level  government  and  pri- 
vate response  to  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment; 

— There  is  a  need  for  a  more  effective 
form  of  Federal  assistance  to  permit 
States  and  communities  to  develop  com- 
prehensive and  targe  tted  adjustment 
efforts. 

If  new  economic  opportunities  can  be 
developed  in  an  area  before  labor,  capi- 
tal, and  hope  are  dispersed,  the  normal 
rhythm  of  economic  life  can  be  main- 
tained. We  can  then  avoid  the  enormous 
outlays  for  economic  assistance  that  are 
required  to  help  distressed  areas,  and  we 
can  prevent  the  irretrievable  loss  of  re- 
sources that  occurs  in  spite  of  this 
assistance. 

The  Economic  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program 

Based  upon  our  experiences  with  cur- 
rent programs  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
recent  Government  study,  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  revamp  our  approach  to  adjust- 
ment assistance. 
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I  am,  therefore,  sending  to  Congress 
today  my  proposal  for  an  Economic  Ad- 
justment Act.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
help  States  and  communities  provide 
smoother  and  more  orderly  adjustment  to 
economic  changes  and  limit  the  number 
of  new  distressed  areas.  It  will  also  permit 
more  effective  long-range  areas  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  areas  now  suffering 
from  economic  distress. 

By  granting  State  and  local  officials 
greater  flexibility  in  the  way  they  spend 
Federal  funds  within  distressed  areas,  it  is 
our  hope  that  they  will  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  reducing  unemployment  and  rais- 
ing general  income  levels  in  those  areas. 

Although  this  act  is  not  intended  as  an 
emergency  measure  just  to  deal  with  dis- 
locations caused  by  the  energy  crisis,  it 
could  serve  as  an  extremely  important  tool 
for  States  and  communities  in  responding 
to  energy  problems.  This  proposal,  along 
with  my  recent  proposal  for  extending  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  for  indi- 
viduals in  areas  heavily  impacted  by 
energy  problems  would  help  reduce  hard- 
ships while  adjustment  efforts  are  pursued. 

Returning  Decisionmaking  to  the 
States  and  Communities 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  act  is 
to  return  to  States  and  communities  the 
principal  responsibility  for  deciding  how 
to  use  the  proposed  Federal  assistance  to 
achieve  program  objectives.  If  this  assist- 
ance is  to  be  used  to  maximum  advan- 
tage, the  decisions  must  rest  with  State 
and  local  officials  who  are  in  the  best 
position  to  understand  their  needs. 

In  order  to  return  this  responsibility 
to  the  States  and  communities,  a  mini- 
mum of  80  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  the   act  would  be  automatically 


allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  that  would  recognize  the  needs 
of  the  States  and  communities  for  assist- 
ance. The  formula  would  take  into  ac- 
count unemployment  levels,  population 
dispersal,  income  levels,  and  other  fac- 
tors. The  remaining  funds  would  be 
allocated  to  States  on  a  discretionary  basis 
to  meet  special  needs  arising  from  State, 
regional  or  local  problems,  or  from  Fed- 
eral actions  such  as  closing  of  large  Fed- 
eral installations.  The  funds  allocated  to 
a  State  would  automatically  be  made 
available  to  the  State  upon  preparation 
and  approval  of  a  general  State  plan 
which  specifies  the  target  areas  selected 
for  economic  adjustment  and  the  general 
objectives  planned  for  each  area. 

Because  the  money  would  be  given  to 
the  States  as  a  block  grant,  the  States 
could  apply  it  to  only  one  or  a  few  prob- 
lem areas,  with  each  project  getting 
enough  money  to  make  a  difference.  By 
contrast,  much  of  the  EDA  funding  has 
been  dispersed  in  smaller  amounts  for 
many  different  projects,  thereby  making 
it  difficult  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  overcome  the  problems  of  any 
area.  Furthermore,  under  the  new  pro- 
gram, States  should  be  able  to  apply  funds 
to  areas  before  economic  distress  becomes 
acute. 

This  approach  would  also  maximize 
State  and  local  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  economic  adjust- 
ment efforts,  while  providing  assurance 
that  the  funds  are  being  used  to  pursue 
national  objectives.  It  would  permit 
States,  and  adjustment  areas  within 
States,  to  develop  and  put  into  effect  their 
economic  adjustment  plans  in  conjunc- 
tion with  related  programs  such  as  those 
under  the  recently  enacted  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act,  the 
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Rural  Development  Act,  and  the  pro- 
posed Better  Communities  Act.  States  and 
communities  could  also  conduct  more 
rational  planning  for  economic  adjust- 
ment because  they  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
resources  which  would  be  available  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  And  they  would 
no  longer  design  programs  on  the  basis  of 
what  States  and  local  governments  think 
Washington  wants,  rather  than  what  they 
themselves  need. 

Strengthening  Regional  Planning 
AND  Coordination 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  would 
authorize  interstate  compacts  to  permit 
States  to  work  together  on  common  ad- 
justment efforts.  States  which  participate 
in  multi-State  economic  adjustment  orga- 
nizations could  use  funds  allocated  under 
the  act  for  joint  adjustment  efforts,  in- 
cluding administrative  costs  and  planning 
activities  of  the  regional  organization.  Re- 
gional organizations  could  participate  in 
the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  mem- 
ber States  to  assure  that  the  State  plans 
reflect  any  regional  adjustment  needs. 

The  principal  Federal  authority  and 
responsibility  under  the  act  would  be 
given  to  ten  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trators, one  in  each  Standard  Federal 
Region.  The  Federal  Regional  Adminis- 
trators would  have  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing State  plans,  obligating  funds  to 
the  States,  and  evaluating  performance  by 
the  States  in  using  the  funds. 

The  Federal  Regional  Administrators 
have  the  responsibility  of  working  closely 
with  the  Federal  Regional  Councils  in 
each  Federal  region  to  help  assure  im- 
proved coordination  among  the  many 
Federal  programs  which  affect  economic 


activities  in  an  area  or  region.  I  plan  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  the  central  Federal  administra- 
tive and  policy  responsibilities  under  the 
act. 

Transition  Period  Proposed 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  would  replace  the  programs  now 
conducted  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions.  Although  current 
authority  for  those  programs  is  now  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  legislation  to  ex- 
tend that  authority  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
new  Economic  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program. 

With  the  expectation  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  the  required  legislation  for 
the  new  program  and  will  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  EDA  and  the  Regional  Commis- 
sions, my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
includes  funding  for  EDA  and  the  Title  V 
Commissions  at  a  level  of  $205  million. 
The  budget  also  includes  an  additional 
$100  million  as  initial  funding  for  the  new 
act.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  $305  mil- 
lion for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $50  million  over  the 
1974  levels. 

The  concerns  and  suggestions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  played  a  major  role 
in  shaping  this  legislative  proposal.  I  hope 
that  the  dialogue  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  will  continue  as 
the  Congress  considers  this  proposal. 

The  Economic  Adjustment  Act  can 
provide  the  basis  for  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  ability  of  our  States  and 
communities  to  adjust  to  economic 
changes  and  prevent  unnecessary  distress 
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and  hardship.  By  helping  to  raise  employ- 
ment and  income  levels  for  some  Ameri- 
cans, it  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
February  19,  1974. 


note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  by  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary, 
and  William  W.  Blunt,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Development,  Department  of 
Commerce. 


52     Remarks  Following  a  Meeting  With  Arab  Foreign 
Ministers  To  Discuss  Prospects  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East.     February  ig,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Foreign  Minister  Saqqaf  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Foreign  Minister  Fahmy  of  Egypt, 
Dr.  Kissinger,  and  I  have  just  had  an  ex- 
tended and  very  constructive  discussion 
with  regard  to  our  achieving  the  goal  of  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  Mideastern  area. 

With  regard  to  the  various  steps  that 
have  been  taken — the  first  of  which,  of 
course,  was  the  disengagement  on  the 
Egyptian  front — the  immediate  problem 
that  concerns  us  all  is  to  obtain  disen- 
gagement on  the  Syrian  front. 

The  two  Foreign  Ministers  are  here  rep- 
resenting not  only  their  own  governments 
but  also  four  heads  of  state,  as  they  will 
indicate,  and  at  the  request  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  conveying  the  requests  of 
the  heads  of  government,  we  believe  that 
steps  should  now  be  taken  to  get  the  talks 
begun  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Is- 
raelis with  regard  to  disengagement. 

Consequently,  at  their  request,  I  have 
asked  Dr.  Kissinger,  when  he  completes 
his  trip  to  Mexico  City,  to  go  to  the  Mid- 
east again  where  he  will  meet  with  the 
Syrians  and  with  the  Israelis,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  getting  talks  started  with  regard 


to  the  problem  of  disengagement  on  the 
Syrian  front. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  discussed  other 
matters  of  mutual  concern  having  to  do 
particularly  with  the  need  to  have  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  Mideast.  And 
I  would  say — and  I  would  allow,  of 
course,  each  of  them,  or  would  ask  each 
of  them  to  comment  as  they  see  fit  with 
regard  to  the  point  I  will  be  making 
now — that  the  goal  of  all  governments, 
these  two  governments  with  which  we 
have  had  very  friendly  relations  in  recent 
times  and  some  over  a  longer  time,  the 
goal  of  our  governments  is  to  have  not 
simply  a  temporary  settlement  but  a  per- 
manent settlement,  with  normal  relations, 
economically,  diplomatically,  and  in  other 
ways  in  that  area  of  the  world  and  with 
all  of  the  countries  of  that  area  of  the 
world. 

And  as  our  senior  guest,  we  will  call 
on  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia 
to  say  anything  he  would  like. 

Mr.  Saqqaf. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:42  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 

Minister  of  State  'Umar  al-Saqqaf  of  Saudi 
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Arabia  and  Foreign  Minister  Ismail  Fahmy  of 
Egypt  responded  to  the  President's  remarks  as 
follows : 

Minister  of  State  al-Saqqaf 

My  friend,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  you  see  me  now  for  the  third  time. 
You  might  notice  that  I  am  better  relaxed. 
The  reason  is  that  I  have  had  a  very  good  and 
constructive  discussion  with  the  President  and 
with  the  Secretary. 

I  think  Mr.  President  summarized  every- 
thing, and  I  don't  need  to  add  anything,  except 
that  we  feel  hopeful  that  something  will  hap- 
pen and  soon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  Middle  East,  for  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Thank  you. 


Foreign  Minister  Fahmy 

We  had,  as  the  President  has  just  said,  an 
extended  discussion,  and  very  constructive,  and 
we  are  very  pleased — after  conveying  to  the 
President  the  decisions  which  were  taken 
unanimously  by  the  four  heads  of  government 
in  Algeria — we  are  very  pleased,  as  you  have 
heard  the  President,  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  work  for  a  permanent  and  just 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  countries  of  this  area.  And  we  welcome  his 
approval  of  dispatching  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  area  again  to  start  contacts  with  the 
Syrians  and  the  Israelis  to  start  working  on  a 
disengagement  on  that  front  as  the  United 
States  actively  participated  before,  so  far  as  the 
Egyptian  front,  and  there  was  a  successful 
result  from  the  U.S.  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Thank  you. 


53     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reports  on  the 

Military  Incentive  Awards  Program.     February  20,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1965,  the  Congress  authorized  par- 
ticipation by  military  personnel  in  a  pro- 
gram of  cash  awards  for  suggestions, 
inventions  and  scientific  achievements. 
Nearly  1.5  million  suggestions  have  been 
submitted  since  that  time,  and  the  pro- 
gram has  successfully  motivated  military 
personnel  to  seek  ways  of  reducing  costs 
and  improving  efficiency.  Of  those  sugges- 
tions submitted,  235,378  have  been 
adopted,  resulting  in  tangible  first-year 
benefits  in  excess  of  $728  million. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  131,944  sugges- 
tions were  submitted  and  20,854  were 
adopted.  The  adopted  suggestions  repre- 
sent tangible  first-year  benefits  of  $66,- 
525,250.87,  as  well  as  many  additional 
benefits  and  improvements  of  an  intan- 


gible nature.  Cash  awards  in  fiscal  year 
1973  totalled  $1,467,531.98,  of  which  82 
percent  went  to  enlisted  men. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  1 1 24,  I  am  forwarding  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  containing  statisti- 
cal information  on  this  program  and  brief 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  note- 
worthy contributions  made  by  military 
personnel  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

February  20,  1974. 

note:  The  4-page  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  3 -page  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  cover  the  period  July  i, 
I972-June30,  1973. 
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54     Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  Balance  of 

Payments  Deficit  Incurred  Under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
February  20,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  812  of  the  Act  cited 
above. 

Several  months  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Section  812,  this  Administration  took 
the  initiative  to  seek  Allied  cooperation  in 
developing  a  solution  to  the  financial 
problems  arising  from  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe.  We  initi- 
ated discussions  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  in  May  1973  with  a  view 
toward  negotiating  another  bilateral  off- 
set agreement  covering  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  Then  at  the  June  1973  meeting 
of  NATO  Defense  Ministers,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  proposed  to  the  Allies 
that  they  develop  a  program  to  relieve 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  burden  we 
bear  as  a  result  of  stationing  forces  in 
NATO  Europe.  He  also  asked  that  the 
U.S.  be  relieved  of  the  additional  budget- 
ary costs  involved  in  stationing  forces  in 
NATO  Europe  rather  than  in  the  U.S. 
A  NATO  study  group  was  established  to 
examine  the  problem.  This  group  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  October  20  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  giving  an  analy- 
sis of  the  financial  problems  arising  from 
the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  terri- 
tory of  other  NATO  countries  and  devel- 
oped options  for  Allied  action  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

On  November  29,  1973,  following  the 


enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1974, 
Ambassador  Rumsfeld,  the  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  tabled  an  illustrative  program 
of  military  procurement  and  budgetary 
support  which  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Section  812  of  the  Act  and 
thereby  avoid  unilateral  U.S.  force  reduc- 
tions in  NATO  Europe.  Subsequently, 
during  the  December  1973  meeting  of 
NATO  defense  ministers,  our  Allies  de- 
clared their  intention  "to  participate  in 
multilateral  or  bilateral  arrangements 
towards  providing  a  common  solution  to 
the  United  States  problem",  agreed  "to 
examine  how  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  civil  and  military  budgets  of 
NATO  and  in  the  infrastructure  program 
might  be  substantially  reduced",  and 
noted  that  "consideration  was  being  given 
to  widening  the  eligibility  of  projects  for 
funding  under  the  common  infrastructure 
program."  We  are  continuing  to  point  out 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  else- 
where the  importance  we  attach  to  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  Section  812  if  we 
are  to  avoid  unilateral  U.S.  force  reduc- 
tions. We  continue  to  stress,  therefore,  the 
urgent  need  for  Allied  action  to  fulfill  the 
intentions  declared  at  the  December  1973 
meeting  of  NATO  Defense  Ministers,  re- 
gardless of  the  evolving  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  U.S.  and  its  Allies. 
Pursuant  to  Section  812(a)  of  the  Act 
cited  above,  a  working  group  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense,  has  developed  concepts  for  use  in 
calculating  the  pertinent  deficit  once  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  information  be- 
comes available  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1974. 
An  inter-agency  committee  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  has  prepared  recommen- 
dations concerning  what  acceptable  ac- 
tions our  Allies  could  take  to  offset  the 
expected  deficit.  Applying  the  concepts 
developed  by  the  working  group  chaired 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that  U.S. 
expenditures  entering  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  deployment  of 
forces  in  NATO  Europe  in  fulfillment  of 
treaty  commitments  and  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1974  will 
be  approximately  $2.1  billion.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  U.S.  request,  a  study  is  now 
underway  in  NATO  to  collect  more  com- 
plete data  than  in  the  past  on  Allied  mili- 
tary procurement  from  the  U.S.  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  A  high  level  of  military  pro- 
curement will  be  essential  if  the  require- 
ments of  Section  8 1 2  are  to  be  met. 

Bilateral  offset  negotiations  with  the 
FRG  [Federal  Republic  of  Germany] 
constitute  the  major  element  in  our 
effort  to  obtain  Allied  payments  to  offset 
these  expenditures.  The  current  discus- 
sions are  based  on  a  German  offer  which 
represents  an  increase  over  the  amount 
of  military  procurement  and  budgetary 
support  included  in  the  FY  1972-73 
agreement.  However,  major  cost  increases 
of  deploying  our  forces  in  Germany,  inter- 
national economic  and  financial  develop- 


ments, and  the  multilateral  burdensharing 
discussions  have  combined  to  make  the 
negotiations  unusually  complex  and  time 
consuming.  Once  a  satisfactory  bilateral 
offset  agreement  has  been  concluded,  we 
will  look  to  our  other  Allies  for  the  re- 
maining amount  needed  to  offset  our 
estimated  expenditures  of  approximately 
$2.1  billion.  Although  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  changing  overall  balance  of  pay- 
ments positions  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  other  Allies  to  respond 
promptly  to  our  request  for  burdenshar- 
ing assistance,  we  are  continuing  to  stress 
to  them  the  urgent  need  to  develop  a 
specific  program  to  ensure  that  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  are  fully  offset. 

Action  to  reduce  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  costs  and  budgetary  burdens 
associated  with  the  stationing  of  U.S. 
forces  in  NATO  Europe,  while  impor- 
tant, are  not  the  only  measure  of  equity  in 
sharing  the  common  defense  burden.  Our 
European  Allies  are  continuing  to  im- 
prove their  forces  for  NATO.  These  im- 
provements, reflected  in  increasing  Euro- 
pean defense  budgets,  are  an  important 
aspect  in  sharing  the  defense  burden.  We 
are  encouraging  our  Allies  to  continue 
these  improvements  and,  when  possible, 
to  direct  their  increased  spending  into 
areas  which  serve  also  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  common  burden. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

February  20,  1974. 
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55     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Health  Programs. 
February  20,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Good  health  is  basic  to  the  well-being 
of  any  society,  as  basic  as  education,  jobs 
and  individual  liberties.  Improving  the 
level  of  health  in  America  and  assuring 
that  all  Americans  have  financial  access 
to  quality  health  care  remains  a  top  pri- 
ority of  this  Administration. 

By  world  standards,  the  health  of  Amer- 
icans is  good,  and  our  health  care  system 
is  capable  of  delivering  the  finest  and  most 
modern  care  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  there  are  still  inequities  and  defi- 
ciencies. Improvements  can  and  must  be 
made. 

The  objectives  we  seek  for  health  care 
in  this  country  can  be  simply  stated: 

— We  want  all  Americans  to  have  the 
necessary  financial  resources  to  purchase 
the  health  care  they  need  at  reasonable 
prices. 

— We  want  an  adequate  supply  of 
health  professionals — doctors,  nurses  and 
others — to  serve  our  communities. 

— We  want  a  full  range  of  health  serv- 
ices to  be  used  efiiciently  by  those  who 
need  them;  over-use  is  poor  health  care 
and  bad  economics. 

— And  we  want  a  strong  research  pro- 
gram to  find  ways  to  prevent  and  cure 
diseases. 

These  are  common  objectives  all  rea- 
sonable people  can  agree  on.  But  we  must 
also  reach  a  consensus  on  how  best  to 
achieve  them. 

Neither  the  private  sector  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acting  alone  can  assure 
financial  access  to  care  for  all,  improve 
the  quality  of  services,  and  guarantee  that 
biomedical  research  is  both  supported  and 


utilized.  We  must  rely  instead  upon  a 
partnership  among  private  physicians  and 
institutions.  State  and  local  authorities, 
and  the  Federal  Government — a  partner- 
ship that  builds  upon  the  strengths  of  the 
present  system  and  gives  it  new  vitality. 

We  have  already  made  great  progress. 
By  strengthening  and  expanding  our  part- 
nership, we  can  achieve  even  more.  I  have 
already  proposed  an  integrated  strategy 
that  includes  a  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance Plan  as  well  as  rapid  development 
of  Professional  Standard  Review  Organi- 
zations, continuation  of  price  controls  in 
the  health  sector,  and  increased  biomedi- 
cal research  funding.  I  am  recommending 
other  health  proposals  on  planning  and 
health  manpower.  Taken  together,  these 
measures  represent  a  realistic  and  effective 
health  strategy  for  the  1970's — a  strategy 
to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  In  this  message,  I  want 
to  review  the  components  of  that  strategy 
and  outline  the  additional  proposals  that 
the  Administration  will  soon  be  sending 
to  the  Congress. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 

Today  the  health  insurance  possessed 
by  many  Americans  is  often  inadequate 
or  encourages  misuse  of  the  health  care 
system.  Usually  it  pays  for  a  stay  in  the 
hospital,  but  not  for  visits  to  the  doctor's 
office.  It  will  pay  for  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  hospital.  Often  it  fails 
to  cover  prescription  and  life-saving 
drugs,  or  preventive  services  for  the  young, 
or  mental  health  care.  Finally,  while  it 
often  encourages  unnecessary  use  of  ex- 
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pensive  services  in  the  short  run,  it  fails  to 
protect  our  citizens  against  the  massive 
financial  loss  from  catastrophic  illness  in 
the  long  run. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  that  I  recommended  to  the  Congress 
two  weeks  ago  would  correct  these  and 
other  deficiencies.  Our  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  very  comprehensive  package  of 
health  services.  It  includes  preventive 
health  services  for  children  and  pregnant 
mothers,  dental  care  for  children,  and 
mental  health  care  for  all.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  free  choice  of  care,  whether  from 
traditional  fee-for-service  physicians  or 
from  pre-paid  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, and  it  would  provide  incentives 
to  control  costs.  It  would  also  eliminate 
duplicate  billing  and  accounting  proce- 
dures for  both  patients  and  providers. 
Most  importantly,  it  would  remove  the 
threat  of  family  bankruptcy  due  to  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness. 

Placing  health  benefits  within  the 
financial  reach  of  all  Americans  is  the 
central  element  of  our  health  strategy  for 
the  1970's.  But  such  benefits  alone  are  not 
enough. 

Professional  Standards  Review 

Under  my  Comprehensive  Health  In- 
surance proposal,  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  now  being 
established  by  law  would  be  expanded  to 
improve  the  quality  of  health  care  for  all. 

As  presently  contemplated,  there  will  be 
a  nationwide  system  of  locally  run  physi- 
cian organizations  which  will  review  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  medical  care 
delivered  to  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  beneficiaries. 
These  new  organizations,  called  PSRO's, 
provide  great  potential  for  bringing  about 


improvements  in  health  care  practices  by 
the  best  possible  utilization  of  health  care 
facilities  and  services. 

This  program  is  a  unique  Federal  effort. 
It  recognizes  that  physicians  at  the  local 
and  State  level  are  best  suited  to  judge 
quality  and  appropriateness  of  care.  In- 
dividual PSRO's  will  be  established  and 
operated  by  local  physicians,  although  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  the  operat- 
ing costs.  A  number  of  PSRO's  are  ex- 
pected to  be  designated  and  set  into  opera- 
tion by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Controlling  Health  Costs 

Assurance  of  quality  is  not  enough.  We 
must  also  avoid  the  cost  inflation  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Our  health  insurance  pro- 
posal would  call  for  States  to  oversee  the 
operation  of  insurance  carriers  and  estab- 
lish sound  procedures  for  cost  control. 
Until  these  or  other  controls  are  in  place, 
I  recommend  that  our  present  authorities 
to  control  health  care  costs  be  continued. 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  such 
authority. 

Between  1969  and  1971,  when  con- 
sumer prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
5.3  percent,  medical  care  services  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
7.7  percent  a  year,  with  hospital  costs 
rising  by  over  13  percent  each  year.  In 
these  years  leading  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program,  the 
health  industry  was  the  most  inflationary 
sector  in  the  American  economy.  As  such, 
it  was  a  special  economic  problem  requir- 
ing special  regulations. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  controls 
brought  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
medical  prices  down  from  7.3  percent  to 
3.7  percent  in  1972  and  4.4  percent  in 
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1973.  The  1973  rate  was  below  the  general 
rate  of  inflation.  But  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  still  strong  in  the  medical  field, 
so  that  we  must  maintain  Federal  controls 
until  other  measures  are  adopted  under 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance. 

Improving  Health  Service 
Distribution 

Improved  professional  standards  and 
sensible  cost  controls  should  be  comple- 
mented by  improvements  in  health 
services. 

Presently,  much  of  our  health  care  is 
delivered  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion.  Too  few 
American  communities  know  how  to 
balance  their  health  services  properly. 
There  are  too  many  hospital  beds  in  many 
communities  and  not  enough  out-patient 
services;  few  communities  are  capable  of 
delivering  high-quality  emergency  medi- 
cal care;  and  we  do  not  have  enough 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
delivering  primary  health  care.  These 
problems  could  grow  more  serious.  Re- 
moval of  financial  barriers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  create  new  demands  on  our 
health  care  delivery  system. 

We  must  develop  a  better  capacity  to 
forecast  and  anticipate  health  needs 
rather  than  having  to  react  hurriedly  after 
the  fact.  The  delivery  of  health  care  must 
be  planned  and  guided  in  the  States  and 
communities  by  those  persons  who  best 
understand  the  health  problems  of  the 
people  and  localities  concerned. 

There  are  many  concrete  steps  to  be 
taken.  For  example,  we  must  maintain 
our  eff'orts  to  demonstrate  for  local  com- 
munities the  benefits  of  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  care  systems.  We  must 
also  maintain  our  newly  enlarged  capacity 


to  produce  well  trained  health  profes- 
sionals, we  should  continue  to  provide  in- 
centives to  train  primary  care  physicians 
and  we  should  demonstrate  ways  of  bring- 
ing services  of  physicians  into  rural  and 
inner  city  areas  where  doctor  shortages 
exist.  Further,  we  must  improve  our  meth- 
ods of  quickly  converting  research  findings 
into  physicians'  practice.  The  Nation 
should  perfect  a  system  where  scarce  life- 
saving  technology  is  available  to  serve  all 
those  who  need  its  benefits. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  must 
encourage  State,  local  and  private  author- 
ities to  modify  some  of  the  existing  orga- 
nizations and  laws  relating  to  health 
regulation,  licensing,  planning,  produc- 
tion and  manpower  allocation. 

Existing  planning  agencies  have  faced 
these  issues  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
Some  have  performed  well,  helping  States 
and  communities  plan  for  new  and  im- 
proved health  resources  in  a  rational, 
orderly  and  economical  way.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  failed  to  bring  about  material 
improvements  in  the  health  care  system 
and  are  not  well  suited  to  the  demands 
of  the  future. 

Health  Planning 

We  will  shortly  be  submitting  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  that  would  authorize 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  support  local  health  plan- 
ning boards  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  public,  health  care  providers,  in- 
surers, health  educators  and  elected  offi- 
cials. These  boards  would  prepare  com- 
prehensive health  plans  for  health  care 
delivery  systems  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  their  areas.  States 
would  continue  to  have  the  primary  role 
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of  approving  new  facilities  and  would  re- 
ceive assistance  in  monitoring  rate  in- 
creases in  the  health  industry. 

The  boards  would  assume  the  present 
planning  activities  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Program,  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service,  and  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  all  of  which  now  over- 
lap at  the  local  level.  They  would  coordi- 
nate the  planning  and  activities  of  health 
care  providers,  third-party  financing  or- 
ganizations, health  educational  institu- 
tions, and  government  within  each  area 
in  order  to  promote  high  quality  care 
for  the  public  good.  They  would  also  ad- 
vise on  Federal  health  grants  in  the  areas 
served  to  ensure  consistency  of  such  ac- 
tivities with  regional  plans. 

Distribution  of  Health  Manpower 

Our  most  important  health  care 
resource  is  health  manpower.  It  is  this  re- 
source upon  which  all  else  depends.  As- 
suring that  there  are  enough  health  pro- 
fessionals of  the  right  kind  available  in 
the  right  place  to  provide  the  needed  care 
is  one  of  our  most  challenging  health  de- 
livery problems. 

The  number  of  U.S.  medical  and  os- 
teopathic schools  has  grown  from  92  in 
1 963  to  1 2 1  in  1 974.  Total  enrollment  in- 
creased 60  percent  from  33,072  to  53,100 
and  graduates  increased  over  40  percent, 
from  7,631  to  10,900.  These  increases  in 
health  manpower  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  the  Nation's  total  supply  of  health 
professionals  is  becoming  sufficient  to  meet 
our  needs  during  the  next  decade.  In  fact, 
over-supply  in  the  aggregate  could  pos- 
sibly become  a  problem. 

Without  major  alterations  in  either 
present  enrollments  in  domestic  schools 


or  immigration  patterns  of  foreign-trained 
doctors,  we  estimate  that  the  number  of 
physicians  by  1 985  will  approximate  500,- 
000.  This  is  an  increase  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent over  1970,  and  would  be  more  than 
three  times  the  expected  growth  rate  of 
the  U.S.  population  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Accordingly,  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians per  100,000  population  should  in- 
crease from  159  in  1970  to  as  high  as  217 
in  1985. 

Ironically,  the  increase  in  overall  phy- 
sician supply  has  not  solved  the  problem 
of  maldistribution.  Some  rural  and  inner 
city  areas  still  lack  a  sufficient  supply  of 
general  practitioners,  and  many  areas 
lack  certain  medical  specialists.  We  must 
now  shift  our  attention  away  from  a  con- 
cern with  aggregate  numbers  toward  an 
emphasis  on  solving  specific  health  man- 
power problems. 

Health  Manpower  Incentives 

We  will  soon  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  designed  to  maintain  present 
enrollments  but  also  to  gradually  shift  the 
method  of  support  for  medical  education 
from  general  institutional  operating  sub- 
sidies to  direct  assistance  to  medical 
students  through  individual  loans  and 
scholarships.  Funds  provided  directly  to 
institutions  will  be  targeted  on  special 
projects  such  as  the  production  of  more 
primary  care  physicians. 

We  shall  also  continue  our  ongoing 
efforts  to  expand  the  training  and  the 
effective  use  of  physician  assistants.  Some 
3,300  of  these  new  health  professionals  are 
now  being  trained  as  a  result  of  Federal 
initiatives.  They  are  demonstrating  that 
they  can  enable  physicians  to  practice 
more  efficiently  and  thereby  extend  their 
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skills  to  more  patients.  Their  services 
would  be  reimbursable  under  our  Com- 
prehensive Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Other  measures  that  I  have  proposed 
would  assure  that  qualified  students  would 
be  able  to  receive  training  in  health  edu- 
cation institutions  regardless  of  financial 
barriers.  Under  my  proposed  scholarship 
legislation,  scholarships  would  be  offered 
to  any  student  who  agrees  to  serve  in  pro- 
grams or  shortage  areas  of  national  need 
after  graduation.  I  am  also  proposing  to 
increase  the  upper  limits  on  guaranteed 
loans.  The  loan  guarantee  program  would 
provide  larger  annual  loans  to  students 
with  repayment  deferred  until  after 
graduation.  These  would  be  particularly 
helpful  to  those  seeking  education  in  the 
health  professions,  but  would  be  available 
in  all  fields.  Loans  for  education  costs  are 
a  particularly  appropriate  financing 
mechanism  for  health  professionals  who 
can  look  forward  to  exceptionally  favor- 
able lifetime  earnings. 

Encouraging  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations 

One  of  our  major  initiatives  to 
improve  the  access  to  care  is  the  encour- 
agement of  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations. In  certain  instances,  HMO's  have 
proved  their  ability  to  deliver  quality 
health  care  to  people  when  and  where 
they  need  it  at  prepaid  premium  rates.  It 
may  be  possible  to  use  this  mechanism  to 
extend  health  care  services  into  under- 
served  areas  where  individual  health  prac- 
titioners are  unavailable. 

Since  1970  we  have  been  seeking  direct 
authority  to  demonstrate  the  HMO  con- 
cept more  broadly.  This  past  Decem- 
ber 29,  I  signed  legislation  into  law  which 


will  stimulate  the  development  of  HMO's 
in  many  different  settings. 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $125  million 
for  1974  and  1975  to  begin  this  important 
new  program.  We  expect  to  fund  170 
HMO's  during  the  life  of  this  legislation. 
Our  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Plan  would  require  employers  to  also  offer 
HMO  care  where  available,  a  provision 
that  we  believe  will  further  promote 
HMO  development. 

We  will  use  Federal  funds  to  support 
feasibility  and  planning  studies,  to  pay 
initial  development  costs,  and  to  subsidize 
initial  operating  deficits  of  HMO's  for 
the  first  three  years.  In  addition,  loan 
guarantees  will  be  offered  to  profit-mak- 
ing HMO's  in  medically  underserved 
areas  for  planning,  initial  development 
and  initial  operating  deficits. 

The  HMO  law  I  signed  represents  an 
important  response  to  the  challenge  of 
finding  better  ways  to  improve  health 
care  for  the  American  people.  It  will  build 
on  the  partnership  that  already  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  private  sector 
by  allowing  both  the  provider  and  the  con- 
sumer of  health  services  to  exercise  the 
widest  possible  freedom  of  choice. 

Health  Education  for  All 

Access  to  health  care  is  also  affected  by 
the  degree  to  which  our  citizens  exercise 
their  individual  responsibility  to  maintain 
health,  prevent  serious  illness,  and  prop- 
erly use  the  health  services  which  are 
available  to  them.  By  accepting  this  re- 
sponsibility and  acting  wisely,  they  can 
prolong  their  lives  and  prevent  much 
needless  disease  and  disability.  They  can 
also  make  full  and  efficient  use  of  the 
health  services  available  to  them. 
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Yet  despite  major  efforts  and  invest- 
ment of  resources  by  governmental  and 
private  agencies,  it  is  evident  that  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  is  not  reaching  enough 
of  our  people  and  that  many  people  who 
have  access  to  that  knowledge  do  not  act 
upon  it. 

During  the  past  year  I  received  the 
report  of  a  distinguished  group  of  profes- 
sional and  civic  leaders  whom  I  had  asked 
to  recommend  an  action  program  to  im- 
prove health  education  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  group  we  will  establish  an  office 
of  health  education  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  new  organization  will  bring  together 
and  coordinate  the  existing  fragmented 
health  education  efforts  now  underway  in 
many  health  programs  and  agencies.  It 
will  also  evaluate  the  approaches  we  now 
use  in  attempting  to  encourage  people  to 
lead  healthier  lives  and  will  develop  more 
effective  educational  techniques. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  work  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Education.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assist  in  launching 
the  center,  we  intend  that  it  eventually  be 
supported  by  private  funds. 

Potentially,  these  actions  could  sharply 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  health  edu- 
cation through  many  channels,  including 
our  schools,  mass  media,  neighborhood 
and  community  organizations  and  the 
health  care  system  itself. 

Assuring  Quality  and  Safety 

We  are  moving  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  health  care  and  consumer  services 
on  a  number  of  fronts.  Professional  Stand- 


ards Review  Organizations  will  allow  phy- 
sicians to  monitor  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  own  services.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  hold  promise 
for  delivering  quality  care  efficiently  to 
great  numbers  of  people,  even  those  in 
rural  areas.  Demonstrating  improved 
emergency  medical  systems  can  signif- 
icantly improve  the  quality  of  care  ren- 
dered in  situations  where  minutes  mean 
life  or  death. 

But  there  are  some  elements  of  personal 
health  care  and  management  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  and 
often  beyond  the  influence  of  the  health 
care  system.  One  such  area  is  protection 
against  unsafe  food,  drugs,  cosmetics  and 
medical  devices. 

This  year  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  $200  million  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  an  increase  of 
$35  million.  These  added  funds  would 
allow  the  FDA  to  intensify  its  inspection 
activities  and  increase  its  research. 

Furthermore,  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  swift  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  proposed  last  year  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  medical  devices.  This  new  author- 
ity is  essential  if  we  are  to  assure  that  new 
technology  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  both  safe  and  effective. 

Legislation  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  would  upgrade  the  quality  of 
foods  and  drugs  available  to  the  American 
public.  These  amendments  would : 

— Broaden  inspection  authority. 

— Broaden  FDA's  authority  to  inspect 
quality  control  records  in  food,  drug,  de- 
vice and  cosmetic  factories. 

— Authorize  FDA  to  require  needed 
record-keeping  and  reporting  for  foods, 
certain  drugs,  medical  devices,  and 
cosmetics. 
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— Require  the  labels  of  nonprescription 
drugs  to  show  the  quantity  of  all  active 
ingredients. 

— Authorize  FDA  to  detain  prod- 
ucts suspected  of  being  unsafe  or 
contaminated. 

FDA  has  also  initiated  a  broad  program 
for  licensing,  registering  and  inspecting 
blood  banks.  This  extensive  program 
should  significantly  reduce  the  chances  of 
blood  recipients  contracting  hepatitis. 

Improved  Care  for  the  Aged 

In  1 97 1  I  launched  a  major  new  initia- 
tive to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  our 
nursing  homes.  Since  then  we  have 
worked  with  State  governments  to  im- 
prove their  nursing  home  inspection  ef- 
forts, and  we  have  barred  substandard 
facilities  from  participating  in  our  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs.  Yet  many 
long-term  care  facilities  in  this  country 
still  do  not  meet  accepted  fire  and  safety 
standards.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  we  are  taking  steps  to  improve 
it. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  issued  new  stand- 
ards to  improve  the  quality  of  medical 
services  in  nursing  homes  caring  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients.  Very  soon, 
the  Department  will  issue  additional  regu- 
lations to  improve  the  medical  services  in 
these  homes.  As  a  Nation  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  warehousing  of  our 
older  citizens  in  unsanitary  and  unsafe 
facilities.  They  have  given  us  much.  In 
return  they  deserve  quality  care  in  their 
declining  years  that  is  second  to  none. 
Our  efforts  to  expand  our  biomedical 
knowledge  about  diseases  will,  of  course, 
improve  the  care  that  can  be  rendered  in 
nursing  homes. 


Medical  Research 

In  addition  to  attacking  problems  of 
the  delivery  system  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing our  health  care,  we  must  also  continue 
to  support  our  basic  scientific  research.  It 
is  this  work  that  will  tomorrow  yield  the 
remedies  to  diseases  that  affect  our  people. 

We  will  continue  to  give  high  priority 
to  research  in  cancer  and  heart  disease 
because  these  two  diseases  together  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  deaths 
each  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
will  not  neglect  research  on  aging, 
arthritis,  neurological  diseases,  dental 
diseases,  and  other  major  health  problems. 

Seeking  a  Cure  for  Cancer 

Cancer,  in  its  more  than  100  forms, 
still  constitutes  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing health  problems  confronting  man- 
kind. This  year,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  estimates  that  655,000  Americans 
will  develop  cancer,  and  335,000  will  lose 
their  lives  from  it.  Three  years  ago  in  my 
State  of  the  Union  message  I  announced 
that  the  conquest  of  cancer  was  to  be  a 
new  national  goal.  In  December  of  197 1  I 
signed  the  National  Cancer  Act.  Since 
that  time,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  other  institutes  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  accelerated  the 
drive  against  cancer. 

The  intensified  eflfort  has  two  goals: 
First,  the  main  effort  is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  knowledge  by  an 
intensive  and  coordinated  research  effort 
throughout  all  medical,  biological,  chemi- 
cal and  physical  sciences.  Secondly,  we 
are  seeking  the  most  effective  methods  of 
disseminating  across  the  Nation  vital  in- 
formation on  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 
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In  1 97 1,  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  were  approxi- 
mately $233  million.  For  fiscal  year  1975, 
I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
$600  million. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
bringing  the  results  of  research  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  a  maximum  number  of 
people.  The  latest  advances  in  cancer 
therapy  are  being  made  widely  available 
throughout  the  country  for  patients  with 
leukemia^  Hodgkin's  disease  and  other 
lymphomas.  We  will  assure  that  the  new- 
est and  best  cancer  therapies  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  medical  community.  Major 
studies  are  underway  at  several  institu- 
tions to  detect  lung  cancer — the  major 
cancer  killer — at  its  earliest  stages.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
pooled  its  resources  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society  to  open  20  demonstration 
centers  for  the  early  detection  of  breast 
cancer,  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
American  women  in  their  reproductive 
years. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  important 
advances  in  our  cancer  program  dedicated 
to  informing  and  helping  the  people  of 
America  today,  while  continuing  the 
search  for  causes,  cures  and  means  of  pre- 
venting all  cancers. 

Heart  Disease  Research 

The  greatest  single  risk  to  health  and 
life  in  the  United  States  is  heart  disease. 
Collectively,  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and 
blood  disease  affect  more  than  30  million 
Americans.  High  blood  pressure  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  encountered  forms  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease,  affecting 
an  estimated  23  million  adult  Americans, 
or  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  popu- 


lation of  the  United  States. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  in 
1972,  I  promised  to  give  these  diseases 
increased  attention.  Later  that  year  I 
signed  into  law  the  National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972.  To 
implement  that  act,  I  have  requested  ap- 
propriations of  $309  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  an  increase  of  $23  million  over  this 
year.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
research  to  prevent  heart  attacks  and  high 
blood  pressure.  The  programs  in  sickle 
cell  disease  will  also  be  continued. 

International  Health  Progress 

We  have  long  recognized  that  health 
problems  are  universal  and  that  their  solu- 
tion requires  international  collaboration. 
We  have  been  heavily  involved  with  activ- 
ities of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  we  have  worked  directly  with  many 
different  countries.  Among  the  most 
significant  of  these  bilateral  activities  is 
our  recent  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  enjoyed  16  years  of  fruitful  relation- 
ships in  the  field  of  health.  From  1958 
until  1972,  under  a  general  exchange 
treaty  between  our  State  Department  and 
the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry,  we  have  ex- 
changed many  of  our  best  medical 
scientists. 

Recently,  HEW  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
guest  of  Soviet  Health  Minister  Petrov- 
sky.  During  his  visit,  he  inaugurated  a  new 
Telex  link  between  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  Moscow  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  here  in  Wash- 
ington. This  new  "health  line"  provides 
the  kind  of  direct  communications  neces- 
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sary  for  successful  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
gram's goals  and  has  been  in  daily  use 
since  its  inauguration. 

Elimination  of  Smallpox 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever  under- 
taken to  improve  world  health  will  soon 
realize  its  goal — the  global  eradication  of 
smallpox.  This  is  an  activity  originally 
endorsed  and  consistently  supported  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Eighteenth  World  Health  Assem- 
bly in  1965,  at  the  initiative  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing worldwide  eradication  of  smallpox  a 
major  World  Health  Organization  objec- 
tive. When  the  program  began  in  1 966,  45 
countries  reported  smallpox.  At  the  end  of 
1973,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
II.  In  19665  smallpox  was  endemic  in  25 
countries.  Today  it  is  endemic  in  only 
four.  In  the  Americas,  where  smallpox 
was  a  devastating  disease  for  centuries, 
not  a  case  has  been  reported  since  April 

1971- 

As  a  result  of  this  global  effort,  the 
probability  of  contracting  smallpox  in  the 
United  States  today  is  virtually  non- 
existent. There  has  not  been  a  docu- 
mented case  of  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  since  1949. 

Because  of  these  dramatic  results,  our 
Public  Health  Service  has  decided  that 
routine  immunization  of  children  should 
no  longer  be  required. 


Conclusion 

The  policies  outlined  in  this  message 
can  make  1974  ^  pivotal  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  health  care  in  the  United  States. 
By  preserving  all  that  is  best  in  our  tradi- 
tional medical  system,  and  by  devising  the 
fairest,  most  efficient  means  to  deal  with 
health  challenges  that  lie  ahead,  we  can 
strike  a  uniquely  American  balance  that 
will  preserve  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  patient  and  health  professional 
alike. 

"Health,"  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  "is  the  first 
requisite  after  morality."  Today,  as  we 
approach  our  Bicentennial  as  a  nation,  we 
can  lay  the  foundations  for  a  balanced 
health  care  system  that  will  convert  the 
age-old  ideal  of  high  quality  health  care 
for  all  into  a  new  American  reality.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  rapidly  on  the  meas- 
ures I  am  proposing  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive we  all  share. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

February  20,  1974. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  met 
separately  with  Republican  Congressional  lead- 
ers and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  discuss  the 
message. 

The  White  House  also  released,  on  the  same 
day,  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  the  message  by  Secretary  Weinber- 
ger and  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
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56     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Legislation  To 
Control  Drug  Trafficking.     February  21,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  of  the  leading  concerns  of  this 
Administration  over  the  past  five  years  has 
been  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  1960's,  the  number  of  heroin 
users  increased  substantially,  reaching 
more  than  a  half-million  by  1971,  and 
we  saw  an  increase  in  the  abuse  of  other 
narcotic  and  non-narcotic  drugs. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  many  foreign 
nations  that  were  involved,  we  have  un- 
dertaken a  massive  response  to  a  problem 
which  was  assuming  massive  proportions. 
Our  response  has  been  balanced  between 
rehabilitation  for  drug  users,  and  strong 
enforcement  against  drug  traffickers.  It  is 
compassionate,  thorough  and  tough — and 
it  has  been  highly  effective. 

Rehabilitation 

In  1 97 1,  Federally-financed  treatment 
programs  for  drug  abuse  were  assisting 
20,000  people.  Today,  these  programs, 
linked  with  State  and  local  drug  abuse 
treatment  programs  have  a  capacity  for 
helping  more  than  160,000  people. 

In  1972,  we  had  some  30,000  people  on 
waiting  lists  for  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. Today,  these  waiting  lists  have  been 
virtually  eliminated.  Those  who  formerly 
resorted  to  crime  to  support  a  drug  habit 
because  treatment  was  unavailable  no 
longer  have  that  excuse  for  their  criminal 
activities.  Those  who  want  help  can  get 
that  help. 

There  are  those  who  need  help  but  are 
unwilling  to  seek  it.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  them  to  come 


in  out  of  the  cold.  As  an  incentive  to  those 
who  are  not  motivated  to  seek  help  on 
their  own.  Federal  agencies  are  increas- 
ing their  support  of  local  programs  to 
provide  treatment  for  addicts  and  abusers 
who  become  involved  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

Enforcement 

Federal  drug  investigation  and  intelli- 
gence responsibilities  have  been  consoli- 
dated in  the  new  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  provide  the  strongest  possible  spearhead 
in  the  attack  on  America's  number  one 
public  enemy. 

International  seizures  of  opiates  have 
increased  sharply  in  the  last  year.  The 
number  of  Federal  drug-related  arrests 
has  jumped  from  over  15,000  in  fiscal  year 
1972  to  almost  25,000  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  continuing  heroin  shortage  in  the 
East  Coast  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  suc- 
cess in  the  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  this 
dangerous  drug  into  our  country.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  price  of  a  milligram  of 
heroin  in  New  York  City  has  tripled  in  the 
past  24  months.  The  purity  of  that  heroin 
which  is  available  was  reduced  by  almost 
half  in  the  same  period.  While  we  cannot 
solve  the  drug  problem  without  treating 
those  who  are  addicted,  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  seeking  a  solution  will  be 
continued  reduction  of  illicit  drug  sup- 
plies. If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  supply 
of  illicit  drugs  we  must  remove  from  our 
society  those  who  deal  in  these  drugs. 

I  am  determined  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  those  who  traffic 
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in  human  misery.  Despite  the  very  posi- 
tive evidence  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  in  removing  the  menace  of  drug 
abuse  from  our  society,  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
June  17,  1 97 1 5  requesting  legislation  for 
the  present  full-scale  Federal  offensive 
against  drug  abuse,  I  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  much  we  did  not  know  about 
this  problem.  I  noted  in  that  message 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  en- 
forcement legislation  I  have  asked  for 
here  will  be  conclusive — that  we  will  not 
need  further  legislation.  We  cannot  fully 
know  at  this  time  what  further  steps  will 
be  necessary.  As  those  steps  define  them- 
selves, we  will  be  prepared  to  seek  further 
legislation  to  take  any  action  and  every 
action  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  menace 
of  drug  addiction  in  America." 

While  our  enforcement  efforts  are  prov- 
ing effective  in  finding  drug  traffickers, 
our  system  of  criminal  justice  is  not  as 
effective  in  dealing  with  them  after  they 
are  arrested.  Justice  Department  studies 
show  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  those 
who  are  convicted  of  narcotics  trafficking 
do  not  serve  a  single  day  behind  bars. 
These  studies  also  indicate  that  nearly  half 
of  those  arrested  for  drug  trafficking  may 
be  continuing  their  criminal  activities 
while  out  on  bail.  Further,  because  of  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  involved  in 
trafficking,  a  drug  law  violator  finds  it 
easier  to  post  a  high  bail  than  do  persons 
involved  in  other  types  of  crime. 

We  have  identified  these  loopholes  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,  and  now  we 
must  close  them.  I  will  submit  shortly  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  which 
would  increase  the  penalties  for  those 
who  traffic  in  narcotics,  provide  manda- 
tory   minimum    sentencing    of    narcotic 


traffickers  for  first  time  offenses,  and 
enable  judges  to  deny  bail,  under  certain 
conditions,  pending  trial. 

New  Legislation  Aimed  at  Drug 
Traffickers 

The  new  penalties  for  narcotics  traffick- 
ing would  provide  minimum  Federal  sen- 
tences of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years  for  a  first  offense.  It 
would  provide  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  thirty  years  for  a  second  offense.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  proposal  would  increase  the 
maximum  Federal  penalty  for  illicit  traf- 
ficking in  other  dangerous  drugs  from  the 
present  five  years  for  a  first  offense  to  ten 
years;  and  for  the  second  offense,  the 
minimum  penalty  would  be  three  years 
and  the  maximum  penalty  would  be  in- 
creased from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

This  proposal  would  also  enable  judges 
to  deny  bail  in  the  absence  of  compelling 
circumstances  if  a  defendant  arrested  for 
trafficking  dangerous  drugs  is  found  (i) 
to  have  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
drug  felony,  (2)  to  be  presently  free  on 
parole,  probation,  or  bail  in  connection 
with  another  felony,  (3)  to  be  a  non- 
resident alien,  (4)  to  have  been  arrested 
in  possession  of  a  false  passport,  or  (5)  to 
be  a  fugitive  or  previously  convicted  of 
having  been  a  fugitive.  The  defendant 
must  be  brought  to  trial  within  60  days  or 
the  matter  of  bail  would  be  reopened, 
without  regard  to  the  earlier  findings. 

Conclusion 

Drug  abuse  is  a  problem  that  we  are 
solving  in  America.  We  have  already 
turned  the  corner  on  heroin.  But  the  task 
ahead  will  be  long  and  difficult,  and  the 
closer  we  come  to  success,  the  more  diffi- 
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cult  the  task  will  be.  We  can  never  afford 
to  relax  our  vigilance  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  adjust  our  methods  as  experi- 
ence tells  us  they  should  be  adjusted. 

We  will  continue  to  support  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  abusers  with  all  the 
generosity  and  compassion  which  victims 
of  drug  abuse  require. 

But  there  can  be  no  compassion  for 
those  who  make  others  victims  of  their 
own  greed.  Drug  traffickers  must  be  dealt 
with  harshly,  and  where  the  law  is  not 
sufficient  to  the  task,  we  must  provide  new 
laws,  and  we  must  do  so  rapidly. 


I  urge  the  earliest  possible  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  legislation  which  I 
am  proposing  to  strengthen  our  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  by  closing  the  loopholes 
in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
February  21, 1974. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  the  proposed  legislation  by  John  R. 
Bartels,  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Department  of  Justice. 


57     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  States- 
Czechoslovak  Consular  Convention.  February  21,  1974 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  for  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  the  Con- 
sular Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  along  with  the  Agreed 
Memorandum  and  related  exchange  of 
notes,  signed  at  Prague  on  July  9,  1973. 
I  also  am  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Convention. 

The  signing  of  this  Convention  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  gradual  process  of 
improving  and  broadening  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Consular  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  not  previ- 
ously been  the  subject  of  a  formal  agree- 
ment. This  Convention  will  establish  firm 


obligations  on  such  important  matters  as 
free  communication  between  a  citizen  and 
his  consul,  notification  of  consular  offices 
of  the  arrest  and  detention  of  their  citi- 
zens, and  permission  for  visits  by  consuls 
to  citizens  who  are  under  detention. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  enjoy  a  long  tradition  of 
friendship.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
through  this  Consular  Convention  to 
improve  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the 
convention  its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

February  21,1 974. 

note:  The  text  of  the  convention  and  accom- 
panying papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Executive 
A  (93d  Gong.,  2d  sess.). 
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58     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
February  22,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Training  in  the  humanities,  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  among  other 
disciplines,  guided  those  who  shaped  the 
American  nation  and  its  basic  documents 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Now,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  the  ongoing  en- 
richment of  the  humanities  is  central  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems  which  chal- 
lenge a  nation,  young  or  old — problems 
which  affect  the  quest  for  a  life  of  quality 
by  all  its  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government  recognized 
and  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  hu- 
manities nine  years  ago  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.  It  reaffirmed 


that  importance  last  year  with  legislation 
extending  the  Foundation  for  another 
three  years. 

As  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  grown  it  has  increasingly 
attracted  gifts  from  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  foundations.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  these,  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row, 
have  more  than  matched  Federal  funds 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Such  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment and  its  work  more  than  justifies  the 
strong  support  the  Endowment  has  re- 
ceived from  both  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future  development  of  the  humanities  in 
this  country. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

February  22,  1974. 


59     Radio  Address  About  the  American  Right  of  Privacy. 
February  2%  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

Over  the  years,  historians  and  philoso- 
phers have  continually  debated  about  the 
roots  of  American  greatness.  There  are 
almost  as  many  theories  as  there  have 
been  scholars,  but  a  single  theme  recurs 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  theme  of  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  individual  rights — an 
ideal  that  permeates  the  Constitution's 
Bill  of  Rights  and  has  been  a  fundamental 
part  of  American  life  since  the  founding 
of  our  Nation. 

Generation  after  generation,  we  find 


America's  best  minds  and  greatest  leaders 
emphasizing  the  need  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  In  the  Federalist  Papers, 
James  Madison  said  that  the  twin  duties 
of  enlightened  government  were  "to 
secure  the  public  good"  and  to  secure 
"private  rights."  In  our  own  time,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  reaffirmed  that  ideal.  He 
said,  "The  supreme  belief  of  our  society  is 
in  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
individual." 

In  James  Madison's  day,  the  American 
Revolution  was  fought  to  establish  a  new 
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nation  based  on  this  principle.  By  the  time 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  President,  Amer- 
ica had  passed  through  a  tragic  civil  war 
and  two  bloody  World  Wars  fought  in 
defense  of  the  same  principle.  But  it  is 
not  on  the  battlefield  alone  that  individual 
liberties  are  threatened  and  must  be  de- 
fended. In  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  social, 
economic,  political,  and  technological 
forces  are  constantly  at  work  that  can 
either  help  or  hinder  the  individual  Amer- 
ican's quest  for  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Many  things  are  necessary  to  lead  a  full, 
free  life — good  health,  economic  and  edu- 
cational opportunity,  and  a  fair  break  in 
the  marketplace,  to  name  a  few.  But  none 
of  these  is  more  important  than  the  most 
basic  of  all  individual  rights,  the  right  to 
privacy.  A  system  that  fails  to  respect  its 
citizens'  right  to  privacy  fails  to  respect  the 
citizens  themselves. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  facts  which 
modern  government  must  know  in  order 
to  function.  As  a  result,  a  vast  store  of 
personal  data  has  been  built  up  over  the 
years.  With  the  advent  of  the  computer  in 
the  1960's,  this  data  gathering  process  has 
become  a  big  business  in  the  United 
States — over  $20  billion  a  year — and  the 
names  of  over  150  million  Americans  are 
now  in  computer  banks  scattered  across 
the  country. 

At  no  time  in  the  past  has  our  Govern- 
ment known  so  much  about  so  many  of  its 
individual  citizens.  This  new  knowledge 
brings  with  it  an  awesome  potential  for 
harm  as  well  as  good — and  an  equally 
awesome  responsibility  on  those  who  have 
that  knowledge.  Though  well-intentioned, 
Government  bureaucracies  seem  to  thrive 
on  collecting  additional  information.  That 
information  is  now  stored  in  over  7,000 
Government  computers.  Collection  of  new 


information  will  always  be  necessary.  But 
there  must  also  be  reasonable  limits  on 
what  is  collected  and  how  it  is  used. 

The  same  process  has  been  at  work  in 
the  private  sector  where  computers  and 
modern  data  technology  have  placed  vast 
quantities  of  personal  information  in  the 
hands  of  bankers,  employers,  charitable 
organizations,  and  credit  agencies. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  availability 
of  this  information  serves  us  all  in  many 
important  ways. 

Without  computer  technology,  it  would, 
for  example,  be  almost  impossible  to  proc- 
ess and  deliver  27  million  social  security 
checks  every  month,  to  send  out  veterans 
benefits,  to  ensure  that  Medicare  pay- 
ments are  properly  made. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  would  not 
and  could  not  combat  new  and  sophisti- 
cated criminal  activities  without  the  use 
of  the  latest  technical  developments  in  the 
data  field,  whether  in  helping  to  trace 
stolen  goods  or  in  helping  to  track  down 
and  identify  criminals. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  banking  in- 
dustry could  not  even  start  to  cope  with 
the  vast  volume  of  personal  checks  which 
are  issued  and  cashed  daily  without  using 
computer  technology. 

No  modern  industrial  society  can  sur- 
vive without  computers  and  data  proc- 
essing— and  especially  a  society  with  high 
living  standards  and  even  higher  expecta- 
tions such  as  ours. 

Many  of  the  good  things  in  life  that 
Americans  take  for  granted  would  be  im- 
possible, or  impossibly  high-priced,  with- 
out data  retrieval  systems  and  computer 
technology.  But  until  the  day  comes  when 
science  finds  a  way  of  installing  a  con- 
science in  every  computer,  we  must  de- 
velop human,  personal  safeguards  that 
prevent  computers  from  becoming  huge, 
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mechanical,  impersonal  robots  that  de- 
prive us  of  our  essential  liberties. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter :  What  a 
person  earns,  what  he  owes,  what  he  gives 
to  his  church  or  to  his  charity  is  his  own 
personal  business  and  should  not  be  spread 
around  without  his  consent.  When  per- 
sonal information  is  given  or  obtained 
for  one  purpose,  such  as  a  loan  or  credit 
at  a  store,  it  should  not  be  secretly  used 
by  anyone  for  any  other  purpose. 

To  use  James  Madison's  terms,  in  pur- 
suing the  overall  public  good,  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  also  protect  the  indi- 
vidual's private  rights.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  at  the  present  time  this  is 
not  being  adequately  done.  In  too  many 
cases,  unrestricted  or  improper  use  of 
personal  information  is  being  made. 

In  some  instances,  the  information  itself 
is  inaccurate  and  has  resulted  in  the  with- 
holding of  credit  or  jobs  from  deserving 
individuals.  In  other  cases,  obsolete  infor- 
mation has  been  used,  such  as  arrest 
records  which  have  not  been  updated  to 
show  that  the  charges  made  against  an 
individual  were  subsequently  dropped  or 
the  person  found  innocent.  In  many  cases, 
the  citizen  is  not  even  aware  of  what  in- 
formation is  held  on  record,  and  if  he 
wants  to  find  out,  he  either  has  nowhere 
to  turn  or  else  he  does  not  know  where 
to  turn. 

Whether  such  information  is  provided 
and  used  by  the  government  or  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  injury  to  the  individual  is 
the  same.  His  right  to  privacy  has  been  se- 
riously damaged.  So  we  find  that  this  hap- 
pens sometimes  beyond  the  point  of  re- 
pair. Frequently,  the  side  effect  is  finan- 
cial damage,  but  it  sometimes  goes  fur- 
ther. Careers  have  been  ruined,  marriages 
have  been  wrecked,  reputations  built  up 


over  a  lifetime  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  misuse  or  abuse  of  data  technology  in 
both  private  and  public  hands. 

It  is  clear,  as  one  Government  study  has 
concluded,  that  "it  is  becoming  much  eas- 
ier for  recordkeeping  systems  to  affect 
people  than  for  people  to  affect  record- 
keeping systems."  Fortunately,  more  and 
more  people  are  becoming  aware  of  this 
growing  threat. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970, 
which  I  signed  into  law,  took  a  major  first 
step  toward  protecting  the  victims  of 
erroneous  or  outdated  information.  It  re- 
quires that  an  individual  be  notified  when 
any  adverse  action,  such  as  denial  of  cred- 
it, insurance,  or  employment,  is  taken  on 
the  basis  of  a  report  from  consumer- 
reporting  agencies.  It  also  provides  citizens 
with  a  method  of  correcting  these  reports 
when  they  do  contain  erroneous  informa- 
tion. 

Many  public  and  private  statistical  or- 
ganizations which  collect  personal  data 
have  shown  an  awareness  of  their  own 
responsibility  to  prevent  unfair  disclosure 
and  to  eliminate  inaccurate  or  obsolete 
information. 

Earlier  this  month,  Attorney  General 
Saxbe  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  establish  rules  govern- 
ing the  collection  and  use  of  criminal  jus- 
tice information,  and  the  Congress  itself 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  into  the 
uses  and  the  abuses  of  data  banks,  credit 
bureaus,  and  personal  records. 

All  of  this  is  action  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  we  must  go  further  and  we  must 
move  quickly. 

What  was  once  a  minor  problem  affect- 
ing only  a  small  number  of  people  has 
now  become  a  national  problem  that 
could  potentially  affect  every  American 
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with  a  charge  account,  a  service  or  per- 
sonnel record,  a  credit  card,  a  social  se- 
curity number,  a  mortgage,  or  an  appli- 
ance or  automobile  bought  on  time.  In 
short,  data  banks  affect  nearly  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
today. 

To  meet  a  challenge  of  these  dimen- 
sions, we  need  more  than  just  another  in- 
vestigation and  just  another  series  of  re- 
ports. We  need  action.  That  is  why  I  am 
today  establishing  in  the  White  House  a 
top  priority  Domestic  Council  Commit- 
tee on  the  Right  of  Privacy.  This  will  not 
just  be  another  research  group.  It  will  be 
a  panel  of  some  of  the  most  able  men  and 
women  in  the  Government,  and  it  will  be 
primed  for  high-level  action. 

It  will  be  chaired  by  Vice  President 
Ford.  It  will  include  the  Attorney  General 
and  five  other  Cabinet  members — the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  Defense,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — along  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy. 

This  is  no  ordinary  group,  and  the  task 
I  have  set  for  it  is  no  ordinary  task. 

This  Privacy  Committee  will  build  on 
the  fine  work  that  other  groups  have  al- 
ready carried  out,  and  I  will  see  to  it  that 
it  is  supported  by  the  best  talent  available 
in  determining  the  views  of  representa- 
tives from  the  legislative  branch,  the  judi- 
cial branch,  and  the  private  sector,  includ- 
ing our  colleges  and  universities. 

I  am  asking  the  members  to  examine 
three  key  areas  of  concern:  collection, 
storage,  and  use  of  personal  data.  Speci- 
fically, the  committee  will  examine : 


— How  the  Federal  Gk)vernment  col- 
lects information  on  people  and  how 
that  information  is  protected ; 
— Procedures     which     would     permit 
citizens  to  inspect  and  correct  in- 
formation held  by  public  or  private 
organizations ; 
— Regulations  of  the  use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  mailing  lists ; 
— And  most  importantly,  ways  that  we 
can  safeguard  personal  information 
against  improper  alteration  or  dis- 
closure. 
All  of  this  will  require  extensive  work 
by  the  Committee,  but  it  is  only  the  first 
half  of  the  job. 

Once  the  information  and  views  of  all 
parties  concerned  have  been  thoroughly 
aired,  the  Committee  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  a  comprehensive  series  of 
specific  recommendations  for  action.  I 
want  that  action  to  provide  a  personal 
shield  for  every  American,  which  he  can 
use  to  protect  his  right  to  privacy. 

I  am  directing  this  blue-ribbon  panel, 
within  4  months,  to  begin  providing  a 
series  of  direct,  enforceable  measures — 
including  regulations,  executive  actions, 
policy  changes,  legislation  where  neces- 
sary, and  voluntary  restraints — all  of 
which  we  can  immediately  begin  to  put 
into  effect. 

Advanced  technology  has  created  new 
opportunities  for  America  as  a  nation,  but 
it  has  also  created  the  possibility  for  new 
abuses  of  the  individual  American  citizen. 
Adequate  safeguards  must  always  stand 
watch  so  that  man  remains  the  master — 
and  never  becomes  the  victim — of  the 
computer. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  called  privacy  the  "right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men."   In  the 
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last  half  of  this  century,  we  must  also 
make  it  the  right  that  is  most  protected. 
Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  2:07  p.m.  from 
a  room  adjoining  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 


House.    The    address   was   broadcast   live    on 
nationwide  radio. 

An  advance  text  of  the  address  and  a  fact 
sheet  on  Government  initiatives  and  proposals 
on  the  subject  of  privacy  were  released  on  the 
same  day. 


60     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Former  Senator 
WiUiam  F.  Knowland.     February  25,  1974 


IT  WAS  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  for- 
mer Senator  WilUam  F.  Knowland. 

Bill  Knowland  was  a  man  of  boundless 
energy  and  integrity,  and  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  Republican  lead- 
er in  the  Senate,  and  as  a  distinguished 
California  newspaperman  and  community 
leader.  Bill  Knowland  always  put  patriot- 
ism and  principle  first. 


His  loss  will  be  particularly  felt  by  all 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  working  with  him.  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily in  their  bereavement. 

note:  Mr.  Knowland,  65,  died  in  Monte  Rio, 
Calif.,  on  February  23,  1974. 

He  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  and  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  1945  to  1958. 


61     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  25,  1974 


The  Energy  Situation 

The  President,  [l]  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, before  going  to  your  questions, 
I  have  a  brief  report  on  the  energy  situa- 
tion, the  progress  we  have  made  to  date, 
and  also  the  problems  that  we  have  in  the 
future. 

You  will  recall  that  last  October  when 
we  saw  the  energy  crisis  developing  as  a 
result  of  the  embargo  and  other  matters, 
that  there  were  dire  predictions  that  we 
would  have  problems  with  home  heating 
oil  and,  even,  fuel  to  run  our  factories. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  people — and  they  deserve  most 
of  the  credit — and  also  the  management 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Simon  and  his  organi- 
zation, we  have  now  passed  through  that 


crisis.  The  home  fuel  oil,  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  as  we  know,  has  been  fur- 
nished; no  one  has  suffered  as  a  result. 
And  as  far  as  our  plants  are  concerned, 
all  have  had  the  fuel  that  is  required  to 
keep  the  plants  going. 

The  major  problem  that  remains  is  one 
that  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I 
talked  to  one  of  the  soundmen  before 
coming  in.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  having 
any  trouble  getting  gas.  He  said,  "Yes, 
when  I  went  to  the  service  station  this 
morning,  they  wouldn't  give  me  any  be- 
cause my  gage  was  wrong.  They  thought 
that  I  had  more  than  half  a  tank.  Actu- 
ally, I  had  zero  in  the  tank." 

I  have  seen  this  problem  as  I  have 
driven  around  in  the  Miami  area  and 
also  in   the   Washington   area — the  gas 
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lines^  the  fact,  too,  that  in  the  Eastern 
States  generally  we  do  have  a  problem  of 
shortage  of  gasoline,  which  has  been,  of 
course,  very  difficult  for  many  people  go- 
ing to  work,  going  to  school,  or  what  have 
you. 

Mr.  Simon  last  week,  as  you  know,  at 
my  direction  allocated  additional  gasoline 
for  these  particular  areas,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  more  action  in  the  future 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

As  far  as  the  entire  situation  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  able  to  report  tonight  that 
as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  people,  as  a  result,  too,  of  our 
own  energy  conservation  program  within 
the  Government,  that  I  now  believe  con- 
fidently that  there  is  much  better  than  an 
even  chance  that  there  will  be  no  need  for 
gas  rationing  in  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  however,  I 
should  point  out  that  while  the  crisis  has 
passed,  the  problem  still  remains,  and  it  is 
a  very  serious  one. 

And  having  reported  somewhat  posi- 
tively up  to  this  point,  let  me  point  out 
some  of  the  negative  situations  that  we 
confront. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  Congress.  The 
Congress,  of  course,  is  working  hard  on 
this  problem,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Congress  is  one 
that  if  it  reaches  my  desk  in  its  present 
form,  I  will  have  to  veto  it. 

I  will  have  to  veto  it,  because  what  it 
does  is  simply  to  manage  the  shortage 
rather  than  to  deal  with  the  real  problem 
and  what  should  be  our  real  goal,  and 
that  is  to  get  rid  of  the  shortage. 

For  example,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill,  the  present  bill,  that  provides  for  a 
rollback  of  prices.  Now  this,  of  course, 
would   be   immediately   popular,   but   it 


would  mean,  if  we  did  have  such  a  roll- 
back, that  we  would  not  only  have  more 
and  longer  gas  lines,  but  a  rollback  of 
prices  would  lead  to  shortages  which 
would  require,  without  question,  ration- 
ing all  over  the  country. 

That  would  mean  17,000  to  20,000 
more  Federal  bureaucrats  to  run  the  sys- 
tem at  a  cost  of  $  I  J/2  billion  a  year.  And 
this  we  should  avoid.  This  we  can  avoid. 

And  that  is  why  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  responsibly  on  the  measures 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  price  and 
profits  through  the  windfall  profits  meas- 
ure that  we  have  submitted  and  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  gas  shortage  overall 
by  getting  more  supplies,  and  that  means 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  so  that  it 
is  competitive  as  far  as  price  is  concerned ; 
the  amendment  of  some  of  our  environ- 
mental actions  so  that  we  can  use  more 
coal  and  thereby  take  some  of  the  pressure 
oflF  of  the  demands  for  gasoline  and  other 
fuels;  the  deepwater  ports;  and  the  other 
measures  that  I  have  mentioned  on  many 
occasions  to  the  Nation  and  also  before 
members  of  the  press. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  believe,  we  can 
say  now  that  while  the  crisis  has  been 
passed,  the  problem  remains.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  dealt 
with.  And  our  goal  of  becoming  com- 
pletely independent  in  energy,  independ- 
ent of  any  foreign  source,  is  one  that  we 
can  achieve,  but  it  will  require  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  the  American 
people,  which  I  am  sure  we  will  get,  and 
responsible  action  by  the  Congress,  action 
directed  not  simply  toward  distributing  a 
shortage  and  making  it  worse,  but  action 
which  will  increase  supplies  and  thereby 
get  rid  of  the  shortage. 
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Questions 
impeachment  investigation 

[2.]  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  I  think  you 
are  number  one  tonight. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  heal  the  divisions 
in  this  country,  would  you  be  willing  to 
waive  executive  privilege  to  give  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  what  it  says  it  needs  to 
end  any  question  of  your  involvement  in 
Watergate? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas,  as  you 
know,  the  matter  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's investigation  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  White  House  Counsel,  Mr. 
[James  D.]  St.  Clair,  and  Mr.  Doar.^  And 
as  I  indicated  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  I  am  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  in  any  way  consistent  with 
my  constitutional  responsibility  to  defend 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  against  any 
action  which  would  weaken  that  office 
and  the  ability  of  future  Presidents  to 
carry  out  the  great  responsibilities  that 
any  President  will  have. 

Mr.  Doar  is  conducting  those  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  whatever  is 
eventually  arranged,  which  will  bring  a 
prompt  resolution  of  this  matter,  I  will 
cooperate  in. 

inflation 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  John  Dunlop, 
the  price  controller,  has  said,  'T  don't 
think  we  know  how  to  restrain  inflation." 
How  confident  are  you  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  we  can  restrain  inflation? 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank 
Cormier,  Associated  Press],  the  problem 


^John  M.  Doar  was  special  counsel  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 


of  inflation  is  still  a  very  nagging  one.  The 
last  figures,  as  you  know,  the  one  percent 
increase  in  one  month  of  the  consumer 
price  index,  was  a  very  troublesome  one. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  deal  with  it. 

First,  we  believe  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  get  at  the  source  of  the  problem. 
One  is  in  the  field  of  energy.  The  way  to 
get  at  the  source  of  the  problem  in  the 
field  of  energy  is  to  increase  supplies.  I 
have  already  directed  my  comments  to 
that  point. 

The  other  is  in  the  field  of  food,  and  in 
the  field  of  food  we  have  the  same  objec- 
tive— to  increase  supplies.  And  Secretary 
Butz  indicates  to  me  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  that  he  expects  that  our  supplies, 
through  the  balance  of  this  year,  of  food 
will  go  up  and  that  that  will  have  a 
restraining  influence  as  far  as  food  costs 
are  concerned. 

With  regard  to  inflation,  I  should  point 
out,  too,  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
price  increase,  the  increase  in  prices  last 
year,  which  was  at  a  very  high  rate,  was 
due  to  energy  and  also  to  the  problem  of 
food. 

By  getting  at  these  two  problems  and  by 
continuing  our  Cost  of  Living  Council 
activities  in  the  areas  that  Secretary  Shultz 
has  testified  to,  I  believe  that  we  will  bring 
inflation  under  control  as  the  year  goes  on. 
But  I  would  not  underestimate  the 
problem. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  fight  it.  It 
is  going  to  have  to  take  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  keep  the  budget 
within  the  limits  that  we  have  laid  out. 
It  is  also  going  to  take  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers,  an  effort  on  the  part 
of   the    Administration    in   the   field    of 
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energy  and  the  rest,  so  that  we  can  get  the 
suppHes  up,  because  the  answer  to  higher 
prices  is  not  simply  controls.  Controls 
have  been  tried,  and  controls  have  been 
found  wanting.  The  answer  to  higher 
prices  is  to  get  up  the  supplies.  That  will 
bring  the  price  down. 

IMPEACHMENT   INQUIRY 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up  Miss 
Thomas'  question,  you  say  you  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
you  can't  say  yet  precisely  to  what  extent. 
Can  you  tell  us  if  you  anticipate  you  will 
be  able  to  cooperate  at  least  to  the  extent 
you  cooperated  with  Mr.  Jaworski  in 
terms  of  turning  over  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  roughly  the  same  tapes  and 
documents  that  Mr.  Jaworski  has?  ^ 

The  President.  Well,  this  is  a  matter, 
Mr.  Jarriel  [Tom  Jarriel,  ABC  News],  that 
has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  with 
Mr.  Doar,  and  the  decision  will  be  made, 
based  on  what  arrangements  are  devel- 
oped between  the  two  for  the  confiden- 
tiality of  those  particular  items  where  they 
must  remain  confidential  and  also  based 
on  whether  or  not  turning  over  to  the 
committee  will,  in  any  way,  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  defendants  or  impair  the  ability 
of  the  prosecution  to  carry  on  its  proper 
functions  in  the  cases  that  may  develop. 
It  is  a  matter  that  we  are  talking  about, 
and  it  is  a  matter  where  we  will  be  coop- 
erative within  those  guidelines. 


*On  February  15,  1974,  the  White  House 
released  a  statement  by  James  D.  St.  Clair 
summarizing  the  steps  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
The  statement,  released  at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla., 
is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  214). 
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DEFINITION    OF    IMPEACHABLE    OFFENSE 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  follow  on 
to  my  colleague's  question  and  also  to  Miss 
Thomas'  question.  Within  the  past  week 
or  I  o  days,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Justice  Department  have  is- 
sued differing  interpretations  of  what,  by 
constitutional  definition,  is  an  impeach- 
able offense  for  a  President. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  you  are  an  ex- 
perienced student  of  the  Constitution,  and 
I  think  people  would  be  interested  to 
know  what  you  consider  to  be  an  impeach- 
able offense  for  a  President,  particularly 
on  the  dividing  line,  whether  it  requires 
that  the  House  determine  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  President  may  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  whether  dereliction  of 
duty,  not  upholding  the  Constitution,  is 
enough  in  itself  to  constitute  an  impeach- 
able offense? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Rather 
[Dan  Rather,  CBS  News],  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  know  that 
the  Constitution  is  very  precise  in  defin- 
ing what  is  an  impeachable  offense.  And 
in  this  respect  it  is  the  opinion  of  White 
House  Counsel  and  a  number  of  other 
constitutional  lawyers,  who  are  perhaps 
more  up-to-date  on  this  than  I  am  at  this 
time,  that  a  criminal  offense  on  the  part  of 
the  President  is  the  requirement  for 
impeachment. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  be  pre- 
sented, however,  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair  in  a  brief  which  he  presently  is 
preparing.^ 


'On  February  28,  1974,  the  White  House 
issued  the  text  of  a  61 -page  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  en- 
titled *'An  Analysis  of  the  Constitutional  Stand- 
ards for  Impeachment."  The  text  is  printed  in 
tlie  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  10,  p.  270). 
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SUPPLY   AND    PRICE    OF   GASOLINE 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
follow  up  on  your  discussion  of  the  energy 
situation.  When  you  said  that  the  crisis  is 
ended,  that  the  problem  is  still  with  us,  I 
think  for  most  people  the  problem  is  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  line  for  gasoline, 
and  another  part  of  it  is  the  price  of  gaso- 
line going  up,  as  it  has  been. 

What  can  you  tell  the  American  people 
about  when  lines  for  gasoline  may  become 
shorter  under  your  program,  and  what  do 
you  see  in  terms  of  the  future  of  the  price 
of  gasoline? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  the  lines 
for  gasoline  will  become  shorter  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  In  fact,  that 
is  the  purpose  of  our  program,  and  I  think 
we  will  achieve  it. 

As  far  as  the  price  of  gasoline  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
were  not  to  say  that  the  price  of  gasoline 
is  not  going  to  go  down  until  more  supplies 
of  gasoline  come  into  the  country  and 
also  until  other  fuels  come  on  stream 
which  will  reduce  the  pressure  which  is 
upward  on  the  price  of  gasoline. 

Obviously,  too,  when  the  embargo  is 
lifted,  that  is  and  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  price  of  gasoline. 

oil  embargo 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  do  you 
think  the  embargo  might  be  lifted? 

The  President.  The  embargo  ques- 
tion is  one  that  I  know  is  on  the  minds 
of  all  of  us,  and  it  is  one  that  presently  is 
under  consideration,  as  you  know,  by  the 
oil-producing  countries. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's trip  to  the  Mideast  is  directed 
toward  getting  a  disengagement  or  getting 


talks  started  with  regard  to  a  disengage- 
ment on  the  Syrian  front.  That,  following 
on  the  disengagement  on  the  Egyptian 
front,  I  think,  will  have  a  positive  effect, 
although  it  is  not  linked  to  the  problem 
of  the  embargo  directly. 

If  I  could  perhaps  elaborate  just  a  bit 
on  that :  As  far  as  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries are  concerned  we  believe  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  lift  the  embargo.  They  should 
do  that  independently  of  what  happens 
on  the  front  of  the  negotiation  with  regard 
to  developing  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Mideast. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  believe 
that  getting  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Mideast  is  a  goal  worth  achieving,  apart 
from  the  embargo. 

But  while  they  are  not  conditioned  on 
one  another  by  either  party,  what  hap- 
pens in  one  area  inevitably  affects  what 
happens  in  the  other.  And  I  can  say,  based 
on  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  the 
foreign  ministers  I  met  with  last  week  and 
based  on  the  reports  I  have  received  to 
date,  I  believe  we  are  going  to  make  con- 
tinued progress  on  the  peace  front.  I 
believe  that  will  be  helpful  in  bringing 
progress  on  getting  the  embargo  lifted. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  embargo  is  not 
lifted,  it  will  naturally  slow  down  the 
efforts  that  we  are  making  on  the  peace 
front.  And  it  is  because  I  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  make  progress  in  developing 
those  particular  items  that  are  essential 
towards  movement  toward  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Mideast  that  the  oil-produc- 
ing countries  will  conclude  that  they 
should  move  on  the  embargo  front. 

presidential  testimony 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Special 
Prosecutor  requested  your  testimony  in 
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any  form,  and  if  asked,  would  you  testify? 

The  President.  Well,  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor transmitted  a  request  that  I  testify 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  I  respectfully  declined  to 
do  so. 

I  did  offer,  of  course,  to  respond  to  any 
interrogatories  that  the  Special  Prosecutor 
might  want  to  submit  or  to  meet  with  him 
personally  and  answer  questions,  and  he 
indicated  that  he  did  not  want  to  proceed 
in  that  way. 

SENATE   IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  however  an 
impeachable  offense  is  defined,  under  the 
system,  the  impeachment  proceeding  is 
the  courtroom  of  the  President.  You  have 
said  many  times  that  these  matters  belong 
in  the  courts.  So,  wouldn't  it  be  in  your 
best  interests  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  to  have  this  matter  finally 
resolved  in  a  proper  judicial  forum,  that 
is,  a  full  impeachment  trial  in  the  Senate? 

The  President.  Well,  a  full  impeach- 
ment trial  in  the  Senate,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, comes  only  when  the  House  de- 
termines that  there  is  an  impeachable 
offense.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  House, 
after  it  conducts  its  inquiry,  will  not  reach 
that  determination.  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  impeached. 

the  shah  of  IRAN  AND  THE  OIL  EMBARGO 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Shah  of 
Iran  said  in  an  interview  that  the  United 
States  is  getting  as  much  oil  now  as  it 
did  before  the  embargo,  and  Mr.  Simon 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  said  that 
such  a  statement  is  irresponsible  and  reck- 
less. Can  you  straighten  us  out?  Are  we 


getting  as  much  oil,  and  why  would  the 
Shah  say  this? 

The  President.  First,  I  would  not  say 
that  the  Shah  was  irresponsible  and  reck- 
less. However,  his  information,  I  think,  is 
different  from  ours,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  know  what  we  are  getting. 

We  are  getting  substantially  less  from 
the  oil-producing  countries  in  the  Mideast 
than  we  were  before  the  embargo.  That 
is  why  we  are,  of  course,  very  anxious  to 
get  the  embargo  lifted  as  soon  as  possible. 

ECONOMIC   OUTLOOK 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  told 
the  American  people  that  there  will  be 
no  recession  this  year.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  should  go  above  55/2  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  what  do  you  plan  to  do 
about  this  as  an  antirecession  move,  and 
would  that  include  a  tax  cut? 

The  President.  With  regard  to  my 
statement  that  there  will  be  no  recession, 
I  have  met  with  my  economic  advisers 
just  last  week.  I  went  over  this  question 
in  great  detail. 

We  are  going  through  what  I  would 
say  is  a  downturn  in  the  economy  at  this 
point,  but  not  a  recession.  And  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  the  prospects  are 
good.  They  are  good,  because  we  are  going 
to  be  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis — 
what  was  a  crisis — as  a  problem.  That  will 
be  helpful. 

We  expect  to  have  an  increase  insofar 
as  food  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  other 
elements  of  the  economy  are  concerned, 
there  are  very  great  areas  of  strength.  The 
last  half  of  the  year  we  expect  to  be  on  an 
upward  curve  rather  than  the  down  curve. 

However,  those  are  projections  made 
by  economists,  and  I  gave  directions  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr. 
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Ash,  and  to  our  economic  advisers  that 
we  will  be  and  should  be  prepared  to  deal 
effectively  with  any  areas  of  the  country — 
and  there  may  be  spot  areas  of  hard- 
ship— through  the  budget  means,  and  we 
have  various  contingency  plans  ready  to 

go- 

We  will  not  stand  by  and  allow  this 

country — because  of  the  energy  crisis  and 

because  of  some  of  the  problems  we  have 

had  on  the  inflation  front — stand  by  and 

allow  a  recession  to  occur.  That  is  why  I 

have  been  so  positive  in  saying  that  there 

will  be  no  recession. 

I  had  better  turn  this  way. 

VETERANS   BENEFITS 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something.  I  think  you  are 
not 

The  President  [to  Sarah  McClendon, 
McClendon  News  Service].  You  have  the 
loudest  voice,  you  go  right  ahead. 

Q.  Good,  thank  you,  sir.  I  don't  think 
you  are  fully  informed  about  some  of  the 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  domestic  way.  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  your  fault,  but  maybe  the  people  that 
you  appointed  to  office  aren't  giving  you 
right  information. 

For  example,  I  have  just  discovered 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
absolutely  no  means  of  telling  precisely 
what  is  the  national  problem  regarding 
the  payments  of  checks  to  boys  going  to 
school  under  GI  bill,  and  many  a  young 
man  in  this  country  is  being  disillusioned 
totally  by  his  Government  these  days  be- 
cause of  the  hardships  being  put  upon 
him. 

The  President.  Well,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  you  very  properly  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  question 


that  has  already  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention,   I    am   sure,    by    a   number   of 

people 

Q.  But,  sir,  you  had  Mr. 


The  President. and  the  ques- 
tion— if  I  may  give  the  answer  now — is 
very  simply  this.  Mr.  Don  Johnson  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  as  you  know, 
acted  expeditiously  when  we  had  a  case 
in  California.  We  have  another  one  in 
Illinois  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  veterans. 
We  have  an  adequate  program  to  deal 
with  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
any  matter  is  brought  to  my  attention  or 
to  his,  we  will  deal  with  it  as  quickly  as 
we  can,  because  our  Vietnam  veterans  and 
all  veterans  deserve  whatever  the  law  pro- 
vides for  them,  and  I  will  see  that  they 
get  it. 

Q.  He  is  the  very  man  I  am  talking 
about  who  is  not  giving  you  the  correct 
information.  He  stood  up  here  at  the 
White  House  the  other  day  and  gave  us 
false  information.  He  has  no  real  system 
for  getting  at  the  statistics  on  this  problem. 

The  President.  Well,  if  he  isn't  lis- 
tening to  this  program,  I  will  report  to 
him  just  what  you  said.  [Laughter] 

He  may  have  heard  even  though 
he  wasn't  listening  to  the  program. 
[Laughter] 

REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATES    AND   THE    19  74 
ELECTIONS 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
political  question. 

The  President.  The  others  weren't 
political?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Jerry  Ford's  old  House  seat  was  won 
by  a  Democrat  who  campaigned  mainly 
on  the  theme  that  you  should  be  removed 
or  impeached  or  that  you  should  resign. 
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What  advice  could  you  give  Republican 
candidates  this  year  to  counter  that 
argument? 

The  President.  First,  I  want  Repub- 
lican candidates  to  win  where  they  are 
deserving  candidates.  And  second,  I  re- 
call the  year  1948  when  we  confidently 
expected  to  gain  in  the  House  and  when 
Mr.  Fulbrightj  as  you  may  recall,  called 
for  President  Truman's  resignation  in  the 
spring  because  the  economy  was  in  a 
slump  and  President  Truman  had  other 
problems,  and  we  proceeded  to  campaign 
against  Mr.  Truman.  He  was  the  issue. 
And  we  took  a  bad  licking  in  the  Congress 
in  1948. 

What  my  advice  to  the  candida^;s  very 
simply  would  be  is  this :  It  is  that  9  months 
before  an  election,  no  one  can  predict 
what  can  happen  in  this  country.  What 
will  affect  the  election  in  this  year  1974 
is  what  always  affects  elections — peace 
and  prosperity. 

On  the  peace  front,  we  are  doing  well, 
and  I  think  we  will  continue  to  do  well. 
With  regard  to  the  prosperity  issue,  the 
bread  and  butter  issue,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  I  think  that  this  economy  is 
going  to  be  moving  up. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  a  good  year 
for  those  candidates  who  stand  for  the 
Administration. 

THE  president's  INCOME  TAXES 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  prepare 
to  sign  your  income  tax  returns  for  this 
year,  do  you  intend  to  pay  State  or  local 
income  taxes,  and  have  you  had  any  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  your  claimed  deduc- 
tion for  the  gift  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
papers? 

The  President.  With  regard  to  any 


State  taxes  or  concern,  I  will  pay  any 
that  the  law  requires.  As  I  understand,  in 
California  a  ruling  has  been  made,  appar- 
ently, that  even  though  I  have  a  residence 
in  California  that  there  is  not  a  require- 
ment that  I  pay  California  taxes. 

I  would  be  glad  to  pay  those  taxes  and, 
of  course,  deduct  that  from  my  Federal 
income  tax  liability  as  others  can  do  if 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  gift  of  papers  that  I 
made  to  the  Government,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  my  intent.  All  of  my  Vice  Presi- 
dential papers  were  delivered  to  the  Ar- 
chives in  March,  4  months  before  the 
deadline.  The  paperwork  on  it  appar- 
ently was  not  concluded  until  after  that 
time. 

This  raises  a  legal  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  deduction,  therefore, 
is  proper.  That  is  why  I  voluntarily  asked 
the  Senate  control  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and  to  advise  me  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  deduction  was  a  proper  one.  If  it  was 
not  a  proper  one,  I,  of  course,  will  be 
glad  to  pay  the  tax. 

ALEXANDER  SOLZHENITSYN  AND  DETENTE 

[15.]  Mr.  Healy  [Paul  F.  Healy,  New 
York  Daily  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  personal 
reaction  to  the  expulsion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  and  will 
it  any  way  affect  our  policy  of  detente? 

The  President.  Well,  my  personal  re- 
action is  that  I  am,  of  course,  an  admirer 
of  a  man  who  has  won  a  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  and  one  who  has  also  shown, 
as  he  has  shown,  such  great  courage. 

Second,  as  far  as  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets  are  concerned,  if  I  thought  that 
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breaking  relations  with  the  Soviets  or 
turning  off  our  policy  of  negotiation  and 
turning  back  to  confrontation  would  help 
him  or  help  thousands  of  others  like  him 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  might  do  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  look  back  to  the 
years  of  confrontation,  and  I  find  that  men 
like  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  than 
being  sent  to  Paris,  would  have  been  sent 
to  Siberia  or  probably  worse. 

As  far  as  our  relations  with  the  Soviets 
are  concerned,  we  shall  continue.  We  shall 
continue  to  negotiate,  recognizing  that 
they  don't  like  our  system  or  approve  of 
it  and  I  don't  like  their  system  or  approve 
of  it.  Mr.  Brezhnev  knows  that,  and  I 
know  it,  and  we  have  discussed  it  quite 
bluntly  and  directly. 

However,  it  is  essential  that  both  na- 
tions, being  the  super  powers  that  we  are, 
continue  to  make  progress  toward  limit- 
ing arms,  toward  avoiding  confrontations 
which  might  explode  into  war,  as  it  might 
have  in  the  Mideast  if  we  had  not  had 
this  period  of  negotiation,  and  also  con- 
tinuing those  negotiations  for  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe  and  reduction  of  arms,  or 
certainly  the  limitation  of  arms,  and  the 
various  other  initiatives  that  we  are  un- 
dertaking with  the  Soviets. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  is  what  we  have  to 
consider :  Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  a  pe- 
riod when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  two  great  super  powers, 
stood  in  confrontation  against  each  other 
and  risk  a  runaway  nuclear  arms  race  and 
also  crisis  in  Berlin,  in  the  Mideast,  even 
again  in  Southeast  Asia  or  other  places  of 
the  world,  or  do  we  want  to  continue  on 
a  path  in  which  we  recognize  our  differ- 
ences but  try  to  recognize  also  the  fact  that 
we  must  either  live  together  or  we  will  all 
die  together? 


RESIGNATION    AND    THE    19  74    ELECTIONS 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said 
on  many  occasions  that  you  would  not 
resign  from  the  office  to  which  you  were 
elected,  but  what  if  within  the  next  few 
months  it  became  evident  that  your  party 
was  going  to  suffer  a  disastrous  defeat  in 
this  year's  elections.  Would  you  then  re- 
consider your  resolve  on  this? 

The  President.  No.  I  want  my  party 
to  succeed,  but  more  important,  I  want 
the  Presidency  to  survive.  And  it  is  vitally 
important  in  this  Nation  that  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  not  be  hostage 
to  what  happens  to  the  popularity  of  a 
President  at  one  time  or  another.  The  sta- 
bility of  this  office,  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  govern,  the  ability,  for 
example,  of  this  President  to  continue  the 
great  initiatives  which  have  led  to  a  more 
peaceful  world  than  we  have  had  for  a 
generation,  and  to  move  on  the  domestic 
front  in  the  many  areas  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, all  of  these  things,  these  goals,  are 
yet  before  us. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  left  to  do,  more 
than  3  years  left  to  do,  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  until  I  get  it  done. 

INSPECTION    OF    INCOME    TAX    RETURNS 
BY   GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  made 
a  very  strong  defense  on  the  confidentiality 
of  Presidential  documents  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  you  have  launched  a  program  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  light  of  this,  would  you  explain  how 
you  happened  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
[i  1697]  last  year,  once  modified,  to  allow 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  examine 
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key  points  of  individual  income  tax  re- 
turns of  America's  3  million  farmers  and  a 
Justice  Department  advisory  opinion  say- 
ing that  this  Executive  order  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  the  Federal  Government 
departments? 

The  President.  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  privacy  message  [address], 
which,  as  you  know,  I  issued  on  Saturday, 
I  did  not  raise  this  question  specifically, 
but  certainly  I  want  that  question,  along 
with  others,  considered.  Because  in  this 
whole  area  of  privacy,  it  isn't  just  a  ques- 
tion of  those  who  run  credit  bureaus  and 
banks  and  others  with  their  huge  com- 
puters, but  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
in  its  activities,  can  very  much  impinge  on 
the  privacy  of  individuals. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  think  should  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  that  I  have 
appointed,  which  is  chaired,  as  you  know, 
by  the  Vice  President. 

POLITICAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    AND 
AMBASSADORIAL   APPOINTMENTS 

[18.]  Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Your  personal  lawyer,  Mr.  Herb  Kalm- 
bach,  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  today  to  a 
criminal  charge  of  accepting  $100,000  in 
exchange  for  an  ambassadorial  post.  In 
your  capacity  as  President  you  approve  of 
ambassadors  and  send  the  nominations  to 
the  Senate.  Were  you  consulted  in  any 
manner  on  this  engagement  and  this  con- 
tribution by  Mr.  Kalmbach  or  anyone 
else  in  the  White  House,  and  have  you 
done  any  research  on  this  in  the  White 
House  to  determine  who  is  responsible 
for  it? 

The  President.  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  no ;  the  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question  is  yes.  And  I  would  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  ambassadorships  have 


not  been  for  sale,  to  my  knowledge,  am- 
bassadorships cannot  be  purchased,  and  I 
would  not  approve  an  ambassadorship 
unless  the  man  or  woman  was  qualified, 
clearly  apart  from  any  contributions. 

FORMER   VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW 

[^9-]  Q-  M^-  President,  at  our  last 
meeting  we  were  remiss  in  asking  you  for 
your  reaction  to  the  resignation  of  Vice 
President  Agnew,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of 
filling  in  that  hiatus  in  the  record,  I  would 
ask  you  if  you  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Vice  President,  and  particularly  his 
conduct  surrounding  and  leading  up  to 
his  resignation,  in  fact  brought  dishonor 
upon  his  office,  this  Administration,  and 
the  country? 

The  President.  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  me  to  jump  on  the  Vice  President 
when  he  is  down.  I  can  only  say  that  in  his 
period  of  service  that  he  rendered  dedi- 
cated service  in  all  of  the  assignments  that 
I  gave  to  him. 

He  went  through,  along  with  his  fam- 
ily, a  terribly  difficult  situation,  and  he 
resigned,  as  I  think  he  thought  he  should, 
because  of  the  embarrassment  that  he 
knew  that  would  cause  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  also  because  he  felt  that  in 
view  of  the  criminal  off'ense  that  was 
charged  that  he  should  not  stay  in  office. 
Now  at  this  point,  I  am  not  going  to  join 
anybody  else  in  kicking  him  when  he  is 
down. 

TAX   deduction    FOR   VICE    PRESIDENTIAL 

papers 

[20.]  Q.  Mr,  President,  thank  you  very 
much.  To  follow  on  an  earlier  question 
about  taxes,  April  21,  1969,  was  a  signif- 
icant day  for  you  in  taxes  and  for  the 
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country,  too.  That  is  the  notary  date  on 
the  deed  that  allowed  you  to  give  your 
papers  to  the  Government  and  pay  just 
token  taxes  for  2  years.  On  that  same 
date,  you  had  a  tax  reform  message  in 
which  you  said,  and  I  quote:  Special 
preferences  in  the  law  permit  far  too 
many  Americans  to  pay  less  than  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Too  many  others  bear 
too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  you 
paid  your  fair  share  of  taxes? 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  point 
out  that  those  who  made  deductions,  such 
as  I  made  in  this  particular  instance,  in- 
cluded John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Jerome 
Wiesner,  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
President  Johnson,  a  number  of  others.^ 
I  did  not  write  that  law.  When  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  rather  vigor- 
ously by  President  Johnson  when  I  saw 
him  shortly  after  my  election,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  give  my 
papers  to  the  Government  and  take  the 
proper  deduction. 

I  did  that.  Under  the  circumstances,  as 


*At  his  news  conference  on  February  26, 
1974,  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald  L.  Warren 
stated:  "The  information  that  Mr.  Wiesner  had 
donated  certain  papers  was  reported  in  De- 
cember by  wire  services  and  others,  and  ap- 
parently Mr.  Wiesner  did  not  take  a  deduction 
of  the  value  of  those  papers.  .  .  .  The  President 
certainly  regrets  the  mention  of  Mr.  Wiesner." 

Mr.  Wiesner  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  Mr.  Gal- 
braith was  a  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University. 


you  know  now,  that  deduction  is  no  longer 
allowed.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think 
that  was  probably  a  proper  decision. 

OIL   EMBARGO 

[2 1 .]  Mr,  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chi- 
cago Daily  News]  is  next. 

Q.  In  your  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
you  mentioned  that  Arab  leaders  had  as- 
sured you  that  they  were  calling  an  ur- 
gent meeting  to  discuss  or  consider  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo.  Were  you  misled 
by  the  Arab  leaders  or  what  happened  to 
that  meeting? 

The  President.  Mr.  Lisagor,  we  were 
informed  that  they  were  calling  an  ur- 
gent meeting.  We  expected  that  to  take 
place  on  the  14th  of  February,  but  the 
Arab  leaders,  as  you  know,  are  not  a 
united  group  necessarily,  and  that  is  an 
understatement.  Under  the  circumstances, 
while  the  Arab  leaders  who  had  given  us 
this  assurance  tried  to  go  forward  with 
the  meeting,  they  were  unable  to  get  the 
cooperation  of  others. 

I  believe  now,  however,  that  they  will 
get  that  cooperation,  that  the  meeting  will 
be  held,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  lift 
the  embargo. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

NOTE :  President  Nixon's  thirty-sixth  news  con- 
ference was  held  at  7 :  30  p.m.  in  the  East  Room 
at  the  White  House  on  Monday,  February  25, 
1974.  It  was  broadcast  Hve  on  nationwide  radio 
and  television. 
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62     Remarks  on  Signing  a  Proclamation  Honoring  Vietnam 
Veterans.     February  26,   1974 


THIS  PROCLAMATION  that  I  am 
now  signing,  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  have  sponsored 
it  are  aware  of  it.  The  members  of  the 
press  and  perhaps  the  Nation  are  not 
aware  of  why  we  have  a  proclamation 
designating  March  29  as  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Day. 

That  is  the  day  that  the  last  American 
combat  soldier  left  Vietnam,  the  day, 
therefore,  that  marks  the  final  conclusion 
of  America's  longest  and,  without  ques- 
tion, its  most  difficult  war. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  in  sign- 
ing this  proclamation  that  reference  be 
made  to  those  who  fought  in  that  war, 
those  who  served  in  that  war,  why  they 
fought,  and  why  their  service  was  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  but  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  service  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  far  as  the  wars  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  throughout 
our  history,  wars  which,  we  trust,  we  will 
not  have  to  be  engaged  in  in  the  future  if 
our  foreign  policy  is  as  successful  as  we 
hope  to  make  it. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  quarrel 
with  the  phrase  that  I  have  often  used, 
that  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  those  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  finally 
achieved  what  many  thought  was  impos- 
sible— peace  with  honor. 

I  do  not  use  this  phrase  in  any  jingo- 
istic sense.  I  use  it,  because  when  I  con- 
sider the  alternative,  I  realize  how  much 
those  who  served  did  for  their  country 
under  difficult  circumstances. 

This  has  been  described  as  a  war  with- 
out heroes,  without  heroes  perhaps  except 
for  those  who  occasionally  receive  a  Medal 


of  Honor  that  we  hand  out,  but  very  little 
attention  given  to  it,  those  without  heroes, 
a  war  in  which  for  the  first  time  our 
pris'Oners  of  war  come  home  and  for  a  few 
fleeting  months  are  recognized  for  the 
character  that  they  showed  as  prisoners. 
But  when  I  refer  to  peace  with  honor 
achieved  by  over  2^2  million  who  served 
in  Vietnam,  I  think  of  what  would  have 
happened  had  they  not  served  and  had 
we  failed  in  our  objective. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  go  into  how  the 
war  began.  It  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  point  out  the  difficulties  that  some 
of  us  have  had  as  to  how  the  war  was 
conducted,  but  I  do  know  this : 

It  was  important  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  right  way,  in  a  way  that 
America  remained  respected  throughout 
the  world,  in  a  way  in  which  our  allies 
had  confidence  in  us,  the  neutrals  did  not 
lose  their  faith  in  us,  and  particularly 
where  those  who  might  be  our  opponents 
still  respected  us,  respected  not  only  our 
power  but  respected  our  strength  in  terms 
of  will  and  willingness  to  use  that  strength 
for  a  cause  to  which  we  were  committed. 
What  would  have  happened  had  we 
not  ended  the  war  in  the  way  that  we  did 
end  it?  Seventeen  million  people  in  South 
Vietnam,  instead  of  having  a  government 
which  is  non-Communist  with  a  right  to 
choose  for  the  future,  would  now  be  under 
Communist  control. 

The  7  million  people  of  Cambodia  who 
are  fighting  against  very  great  odds  would 
certainly  now  be  under  Communist  con- 
trol. The  small  countries  of  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  the  much  larger  country  of 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  the  200  million  peo- 
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pie  that  live  in  the  perimeter  of  Southeast 
Asia,  those  nations  would  have  a  much 
greater  danger  threatening  them  of  ag- 
gression sweeping  over  the  entire  penin- 
sula of  Southeast  Asia. 

People  say  the  domino  theory  really  is 
not  accurate.  The  difficulty  is  they  have 
never  asked  the  dominoes,  because  when 
we  find  in  visiting  those  areas,  as  many  of 
us  have,  that  they  are  watching  what  the 
United  States  does  in  terms  of  its  rela- 
tions to  a  small  country  so  far  away  in  a 
very  difficult  war,  when  they  reach  a  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
dependable  ally,  that  the  United  States 
will  be  pushed  over,  when  faced  with 
Communist  aggression,  then  they  lose  con- 
fidence in  us,  and  they  accept  the  in- 
evitable— that  the  tide  of  aggression  will 
engulf  them  also. 

So,  we  are  grateful  to  our  men  who 
served,  because  as  a  result,  250  million 
people  and  perhaps  more  in  the  South- 
east Asian  effort  have  a  chance — not  a 
guarantee,  but  a  chance — to  choose  their 
own  way,  a  chance  to  remain  free  from  a 
takeover  by  aggression  from  outside  forces. 

Our  part  will,  in  the  future,  be  under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  not  to  furnish  troops, 
but  to  furnish  within  our  capacities  and 
depending  upon  their  ability  to  use  it,  to 
furnish  the  economic  and  military  sup- 
plies so  that  they  can  have  what  they  need 
to  defend  themselves. 

But  also,  the  way  that  this  war  ended 
had  a  much  greater  significance.  There 
have  been  some  foreign  policy  develop- 
ments over  the  past  5  years,  and  parti- 
cularly over  the  past  2  years,  that  in  my 
opinion  would  not  have  occurred,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished,  had  not  the 
United  States  proved  that  it  was  a  de- 
pendable ally  and  also  demonstrated  in 


Vietnam  that  it  would  not  join  an  enemy 
to  overthrow  an  ally. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  very  simply 
that  when  a  great  power,  in  any  of  its  rela- 
tions with  any  countries  large  or  small, 
shows  a  lack  of  will,  it  loses  respect  not 
only  in  that  area  but  it  loses  respect  all 
over  the  world,  and  particularly  among 
those  who  might  oppose  it  in  the  future 
and  who  might  be  tempted  to  engage  in 
adventurism,  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  having  backed 
down  one  place  might  do  so  somewhere 
else. 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  simply  want  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  present, 
both  Democrat  and  Republican,  that  we 
do  owe  a  great  debt  of  honor  to  those 
who  served  here,  a  great  debt  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  repay  because  this  has  been  a  mis- 
understood war;  this  has  been  one  in 
which  Americans  have  been  honestly  di- 
vided, and  we  trust  that  that  may  never 
come  again. 

But  as  we  see  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  these  men  not  stood  firm  and 
had  we  not  backed  them  up,  let  me  say 
the  chance  now  to  go  forward  with  great 
initiatives  for  peace,  with  the  United 
States  strong  and  respected,  we  would  not 
have. 

So,  the  2  /a  million  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam deserve  our  thanks.  They  deserve, 
I  would  say  to  Mr.  Johnson,  as  he  may 
have  noted  from  the  press  conference  last 
night,  special  attention  insofar  as  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  wounds  of 
war.  And  I  want,  particularly,  personal  at- 
tention given  to  any  indications  that  our 
laws  are  not  being  adequately  carried  out 
in  that  respect,  in  providing  the  benefits 
for  them. 

And  finally,  looking  to  the  future,  the 
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way  that  we  can  pay  the  debt  that  we  owe 
those  who  served,  those  who  died,  those 
who  were  wounded,  those  who  have  been 
prisoners,  and  those  who  served  and  came 
back  with  very  little  in  terms  of  praise  or 
applause,  the  best  way  we  can  repay  that 
debt  is  to  have  a  strong  America  mili- 
tarily, but  an  America  that  is  respected 
throughout  the  world,  an  America  that 
will  not  back  away  from  its  great  and 
destined  role  to  be  the  peacemaker  of  the 
world,  whether  it  is  in  the  Mideast,  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  or  in  any  other  area  of 
the  world. 

That  is  our  goal,  and  as  we  designate 
this  as  being  Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  let 
us  set  as  our  goal  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  avoid  not  only  more 
Vietnams,  but  build  a  structure  of  peace 
in  which  all  people  in  the  world  will  be 
able  to  avoid  a  future  war,  large  or  small. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  and  representatives  of  veterans 
organizations. 

The  text  of  Proclamation  4270  follows: 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a  Proclamation 

As  America  enters  its  second  year  of  peace 
after  a  decade  of  conflict,  it  is  highly  appro- 
priate for  us  to  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe 
to  those  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  untiring  devotion  that  characterized  our 
Armed  Forces  during  this  trying  conflict  is  a 
tribute  to  the  national  character. 


There  are  over  six  and  one-half  million  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  of  whom  more  than  two 
and  one-half  million  served  in  Vietnam.  Despite 
significant  disruptions  in  their  lives  and  other 
personal  sacrifices,  they  answered  the  call  of 
their  country  and  served  with  great  distinction. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  acknowledged  our  deep 
respect  and  admiration  by  setting  aside 
March  29,  1974,  as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  to 
remember  that  the  honorable  peace  America 
achieved  came  through  great  sacrifice.  Those 
who  served,  those  who  gave  their  lives,  those 
who  were  disabled,  and  those  who  are  still  miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia — and  whose  full  account- 
ing we  shall  continue  to  seek — deserve  the 
profound  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Congress  has  authorized  and 
requested  me  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing March  29,  1974,  as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  urge  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  join  in  commemorating 
Friday,  March  29,  1974,  as  Vietnam  Veterans 
Day  with  suitable  observances. 

I  direct  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  arrange  for  the  display  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  on  all  public  buildings  on 
that  day;  and  I  request  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  Governments,  and  civic  and 
patriotic  organizations,  to  give  their  enthusias- 
tic support  to  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances throughout  the  Nation. 

I  urge  all  citizens  of  every  age  to  participate 
in  the  events  of  this  day  as  one  means  of  hon- 
oring those  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  faithfully  and  courageously  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-eighth. 

Richard  Nixon 
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63     Letter  to  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Labor  Committees  About  Pending 
Minimum  Wage  Legislation.     February  27,  1974 


I  AM  writing  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  enacting  a  responsible  minimum 
wage  bill  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  minimum  wage  for  most  workers 
has  now  been  at  the  same  level  for  six 
years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
should  be  higher.  I  have  consistently 
urged  appropriate  increases,  starting  with 
legislative  recommendations  in  1971  and 
most  recently  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
message  last  month.  Yet,  in  amending  the 
minimum  wage,  we  must  avoid  hurting 
the  many  low  wage  workers  we  are  trying 
to  help.  This  was  my  concern  when  I 
vetoed  H.R.  7935  last  fall. 

Last  week,  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  began  work  on  new  minimum 
wage  legislation.  In  the  House,  the  initial 
actions  showed  a  desire  to  phase  in  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  in  a  way 
which  should  reduce  the  inflationary  and 
disemployment  impact  that  last  year's  bill 
would  have  had.  I  am  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  House  Sub-committee 
action  in  making  some  changes  to  help 
expand  student  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

There  is  one  area  of  new  coverage 
which  is  of  special  concern  to  me.  The 
disemployment  effects  on  domestic  work- 
ers could  be  very  acute  if  there  are  no 
practical  limits  on  coverage  and  their 
minimum  wage  is  put  at  too  high  a  level. 


The  adoption  of  a  meaningful  hours- 
worked  test,  especially  when  coupled  with 
a  delay  in  the  increase  in  subsequent  steps 
of  the  minimum  wage,  would  help  to 
ameliorate  the  disemployment  effects  that 
would  result  from  covering  domestic 
workers.  However,  the  initial  tests  pro- 
posed in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  are 
so  broad  that  they  may  not  have  their 
intended  effect. 

The  extension  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  to  State 
and  local  Government  employees  is  also  a 
problem.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill  under  consideration  tries  to 
avoid  undue  interference  in  the  operations 
of  these  Governments  by  exempting  police 
and  firemen  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments. However,  I  continue  to  agree  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  that,  in  general,  addi- 
tional Federal  requirements  affecting  the 
relationship  between  these  governments 
and  their  employees  is  an  unnecessary  in- 
terference with  their  prerogatives.  The 
available  evidence  has  failed  to  convince 
me  that  these  governments  are  not  acting 
responsibly  in  setting  their  wage  and  salary 
rates  to  meet  local  conditions.  Addition- 
ally, if  the  Congress  desires  to  make  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  laws  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  employees,  who  are 
already  adequately  protected  by  other 
laws,  it  should  place  enforcement  respon- 
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sibility  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  has  the  responsibihty  under  the 
other  laws. 

The  high  rate  of  unemployment  among 
youth  and  the  related  difficulty  of  too  few 
work  and  training  opportunities  remain 
difficult  problems.  They  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  temporary  increase  in  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  the  energy 
shortage.  Within  the  Administration  we 
are  considering  a  range  of  proposals 
within  the  broad  authorities  existing  in 
several  agencies  to  enhance  both  training 
and  work  opportunities  for  youth.  Never- 
theless, I  beHeve  the  most  important 
means  for  preservation  and  expansion  of 
work  and  training  opportunities  for  young 
people  would  be  the  special  youth  differ- 
ential in  the  minimum  wage  which  we 
first  proposed  in  May  of  1971. 

With  a  view  toward  additional  ways  to 
aid  youth,  I  note  that  the  House  has 
shown  its  concern  by  changing  the  tests 
for  special  minimum  wage  certificates  for 
part-time  work  by  full-time  students.  This, 
however,  does  nothing  for  the  young  per- 
son no  longer  going  to  school  who  perhaps 
needs  even  greater  help  toward  meaning- 
ful participation  in  the  work  force. 


While  I  am  prepared  to  accept  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  that  contains  responsible 
provisions  for  the  adult  population,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  clear  that  such  a  bill, 
without  any  youth  differential  provision, 
is  a  vote  for  higher  youth  unemployment. 
Therefore  I  shall  continue  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  a  meaningful  youth  differ- 
ential provision  in  legislative  action  this 
year. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  and  Jacob  K.  Javits,  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member,  respectively,  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee; and  to  the  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins 
and  Albert  H.  Quie,  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican  member,  respectively,  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

On  February  27,  1974,  the  President  met 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  J.  Brennan  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Richard  F.  Schubert 
to  discuss  minimum  wage  and  unemployment 
compensation  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress.  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
meeting  by  Secretary  Brennan  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Schubert. 


64     Memorandum  Urging  Support  of  the  Red  Cross. 
February  27,  1974 


Memorandum  for  Heads   of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

Red  Cross  Month  is  a  time  for  every 
American  to  reflect  upon  the  vital  role 
the  Red  Cross  and  its  volunteers  play  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  to  meet  a  vast 
spectrum  of  human  needs  in  our  society. 
Through  the  Red  Cross,  we  donate  blood 
to  help  cure  the  ill  and  injured,  we  arm 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 


to  save  lives  by  learning  first  aid,  water 
safety  and  the  handling  of  small  craft, 
we  assist  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
the  world  over  and  veterans  and  their 
families,  and  we  give  a  helping  hand  to 
those  left  destitute  by  disasters. 

In  proclaiming  March  as  Red  Cross 
Month,  I  ask  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  employees,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  give  their  fullest 
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support  to  this  essential  organization, 
which  stands  constantly  ready  to  be  of 
service  wherever  it  is  needed. 

Richard  Nixon 


note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed 
Proclamation  4273,  designating  March  as  Red 
Cross  Month. 


65     Remarks  Opening  the  Young  Republican  Leadership 
Conference.     February  28,  1974 


Chairman  Bush,  Chairman  Smith,  all  of 
the  distinguished  guests  on  the  platform, 
and  all  of  the  distinguished  delegates  to 
this  Young  Republican  Leadership 
Conference: 

Let  me  say  first  that  when  I  was  just 
meeting  George  Bush  before  coming  in,  I 
said,  "What  do  you  call  Mr.  Smith?  Is  he 
a  chairman  or  a  president?"  He  said,  "He 
is  a  chairman,  but  he  is  trying  to  be  a 
president  someday." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  tomorrow 
when  David  Eisenhower — because  Julie 
will  be  unable  to  be  present — he  will  be 
your  host  at  the  White  House  for  the  tour 
of  the  White  House,  a  special  tour  that 
will  be  arranged  for  all  of  you,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  I  particularly  wanted 
you  to  see  it  was  that  I  know  there  are 
several  in  this  audience  who  expect  to  be 
President  one  day,  and  I  thought  you 
should  have  a  chance  to  look  the  place 
over  before  you  decided  to  make  the 
effort. 

Also,  you  may  have  noted  we  had  a  lit- 
tle mix-up  as  to  which  side  of  the  plat- 
form I  should  be  on,  and  Charlene  said, 
"Not  on  the  left,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
right." 

And  from  seeing  the  speakers  that  you 
have,  I  see  that  all  segments  of  our  party 
are  represented,  as  they  should  be. 

I  know  that  you  will  be,  of  course,  hear- 
ing from  Senators,  from  other  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  party,  during  the 


course  of  your  4-day  visit  here  to  Wash- 
ington. They  will  be  going  into  the  vari- 
ous issues  in  which  they  are  interested, 
in  which  the  Nation  are  interested,  in 
which  you,  of  course,  will  be  carrying  the 
message  back  to  your  constituencies 
throughout  the  50  States  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  opening  remarks  to  keynote  this 
convention  or  meeting,  I  therefore  would 
like  to  put  it  all  in  perspective,  if  I  could, 
in  a  very  few  moments,  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive in  terms  of  young  people  looking  to 
the  future,  rather  than  young  people  look- 
ing to  the  past.  Because  one  thing  I  have 
found  in  talking  to  young  people  is  that 
you  realize  that  the  future  is  yours.  It  is 
what  you  make  it.  And  at  this  particular 
time,  it  is  very  important  that  we  under- 
stand what  young  Republicans — and  not 
just  young  Republicans  but  young  Ameri- 
cans— what  we  have  as  the  challenge  of 
the  future  in  this  year  1974,  where  we  are 
going,  what  we  can  build,  what  the  world 
is  going  to  look  like  in  1976  at  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  country.  And  perhaps 
even  further  down  the  line,  what  is  the 
world  going  to  be  in  the  year  2000,  when 
one  of  you  or  perhaps  another  young  per- 
son in  this  country  will  be  in  the  house  in 
which  we  now  live. 

In  addressing  that  subject,  let  me  begin 
by  saying  that  I  was  talking  to  a  young 
person  the  other  day,  a  young  man  who 
was  very  brilliant,  one  who  has  without 
question,  in  my  opinion,  a  fine  political 
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future  ahead,  and  he  was  analyzing  some 
of  the  young  people  and  their  attitudes  of 
today. 

He  said  he  was  distressed  to  find  that 
among  many  there  was  an  attitude  of, 
rather,  disillusionment  with  regard  to  the 
Nation,  its  future,  its  challenges,  that  there 
was  growing  either  one  or  two  things — 
one,  a  nostalgia,  of  looking  back,  you 
know,  the  fifties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Incidentally,  I  prefer  the  movies  of  the 
fifties  to  some  of  the  stuff  that  comes  out 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  having 
a  group  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
over  to  see  a  movie  at  the  White  House 
tonight,  and  I  asked  Julie  to  pick  one  out. 
And  she  finally  had  to  go  back  to  the  fif- 
ties, because  the  only  other  ones  that  they 
had  required  parental  guidance,  and  I 
didn't  have  room  for  their  parents. 

But  going  against  what  may  be  the  cur- 
rent line  among  many,  that  this  is  rather  a 
poor  time  to  be  young,  a  poor  time  to  be 
thinking  of  what  you  may  contribute  to 
your  Nation,  let  me  tell  you  this  is  a  good 
time  to  be  your  age,  it  is  a  good  time  to  be 
living  in  America,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
be  interested  in  and  to  participate  in 
politics. 

Having  said  that,  I  realize  that  5  years 
ago,  when  I  first  came  into  oflBce  and  took 
a  trip  to  Europe,  I  talked  to  an  outstand- 
ing European  statesman,  and  we  were 
talking  about  youth  in  America  and  youth 
in  Europe,  and  there  were  frustrations  in 
both  places. 

As  you  recall,  youth  in  America  at 
that  time  was  concerned  about  the  war, 
and  many  of  them  let  their  concerns  be 
known  in,  shall  we  say,  rather  vigorous 
terms  as  they  trooped  around  the  White 
House  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  indi- 
cating their  disapproval  of  a  very  difficult. 


a  very  long,  and  finally  a  war  which  came 
to  an  end  as  a  result  of  our  eflforts. 

My  friend,  the  European  statesman, 
had  a  very  interesting  reaction  to  some- 
thing I  said  to  him.  I  said,  "You  know, 
once  we  get  this  war  over  and  once  we  get 
the  draft  ended,  then  our  young  people 
are  going  to  be  all  right  because  that  is 
what  is  bugging  them."  He  said,  "Don't 
you  believe  it."  He  said,  "The  problem  of 
your  young  people  is  war;  the  problem  of 
our  young  people  is  peace." 

Think  of  that  for  just  a  moment.  We 
think  that  as  we  look  at  the  war  years  and 
the  draft  and  all  of  the  problems  that  it 
caused  for  the  young  people  of  America, 
that  those  were  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  we  could  possibly  face,  but  now  we 
have  peace.  We  have  no  draft  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years.  We  have  no  war  for  the 
first  time  in  12  years.  And  you  can  take 
pride  that  you  supported  the  men  and  the 
women  and  the  policies  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  end  a  war  which  was  here 
when  we  got  into  office. 

But  as  all  of  you  undoubtedly  are  stu- 
dents of  history  and,  particularly,  political 
history  will  agree,  great  nations  find  often 
that  their  greater  problems  occur  not  when 
they  are  faced  with  a  dramatic  challenge — 
which  a  war  always  presents  to  a  nation, 
be  it  a  large  war  or  a  small  one — but  they 
are  faced  with  enormous  problems  in 
terms  of  national  spirit  in  times  of  peace, 
when  they  wonder  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  the  peace.  And  then  there  is  a 
tendency  to  let  down,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  say,  well,  now  that  we  have  it,  we  should 
be  able  to  do  our  thing,  and  doing  our 
thing  too  often  means  doing  a  very  selfish 
thing,  rather  than  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  Nation,  the  community,  or  a  cause 
bigger  than  ourselves. 
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I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
what  we  need  is  a  war,  which,  of  course, 
is  always  something  that  requires  an 
effort  bigger  than  ourselves.  But  I  am 
suggesting  that  to  live  in  a  time  when  the 
challenges  are  the  challenges  of  peace, 
that  is  a  great  time. 

Let's  remember  that,  and  let's  use  this 
peace  and  use  it  well  over  the  next  3  years 
and  the  next  8  years  after  that,  because  we 
are  going  to  be  there  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  I  touched  upon  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  but  I  shall  not  do  so 
today.  That  would  take  too  much  time, 
and  other  speakers  will  direct  their  re- 
marks, I  am  sure,  to  many  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  would  say  that  looking  over  the 
next  3  years,  some  of  the  goals  that  we  can 
set  for  ourselves  and  can  achieve  are 
these : 

First,  in  terms  of  our  economy,  what 
we  are  trying  to  build  is  a  new  prosperity, 
one  without  war  and  without  inflation. 
Now,  that  is  a  great  goal.  It  is  not  easy  to 
achieve,  but  it  can  be  achieved  only 
through  recognizing  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple :  The  way  to  a  real  new  prosperity  in 
America  without  war  and  without  infla- 
tion is  not  through  more  and  more  reliance 
on  government,  but  more  and  more 
reliance  on  people.  We  are  the  party  of 
people. 

That  is  why,  when  I  had  to  consider 
the  options  on  our  health  program,  there 
were  those  who  suggested  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  go  all  the  way.  We  had 
problems  on  health,  problems  in  terms  of 
many  people  who  could  not  get  health 
care  because  they  could  not  afford  it.  And 
there  were  those  who  suggested,  because 
there  were  problems,  we  should  simply 
get  rid  of  the  present  health  care  system 


altogether  and  go  to  the  kind  of  systems 
that  have  been  tried  abroad,  a  complete 
government-controlled  system,  govern- 
ment-controlled from  top  to  bottom. 

I  rejected  that.  I  rejected  it  for  this 
reason:  because  whatever  the  problems 
of  health  care  in  America  are,  just  remem- 
ber, we  have  the  highest  quality  of  medical 
care  in  the  United  States  today.  And  I 
can  tell  you  that  if  you  visit  the  countries 
that  have  gone  down  the  road  of  a  com- 
plete government-controlled  system  and 
you  find  an  individual  who,  if  he  can  af- 
ford it,  wants  to  get  the  best  care,  he 
comes  here,  he  doesn't  stay  there.  Let's  not 
destroy  that  quality. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  sent  to  the 
Congress  and  we  ask  your  support  for  a 
program  which  provides  the  opportunity 
for  health  insurance  for  all  Americans 
which  is  not  compulsory,  as  far  as  the 
Americans  are  concerned,  which  provides, 
particularly,  health  care  for  those  who 
need  it,  which  provides  for  health  care 
for  catastrophic  illnesses,  but  which  rejects 
any  program  which  would  add  $80  billion 
or  $100  billion  to  the  tax  burden  on 
American  people  and  particularly  which, 
rather  than  throwing  out  our  present 
private  medical  care  system,  our  present 
private  insurance  system,  works  through 
them. 

If  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions :  I  always  want  to  have  a 
health  care  system  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  doctor  is  working  for  the  pa- 
tient and  not  for  the  Government. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  problem  of 
energy,  and  you  see  that  problem.  You  see 
it  in  the  gas  lines  that  people  line  up  for 
gasoline,  and  they  wonder  why  can't  we 
do  something  about  those  gas  lines,  why 
can't  the  Government  solve  the  problem? 

The  Congress  yesterday  passed  a  bill, 
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well  intentioned,  I  am  sure,  but  one  that 
goes  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  did  some- 
thing that  I  know  everybody,  when  he 
thinks  of  it  just  superficially,  would  like 
to  have  done.  It  rolls  back  the  price  of 
gasoline.  So  we  will  roll  back  the  price  of 
gasoline,  and  many  would  say  that  will 
solve  the  problem. 

The  difficulty  with  that,  of  course,  is 
this.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress,  which  would  provide  for 
a  rollback  of  prices  of  gasoline,  something 
that  we  would  all  like  to  achieve  in  the 
end,  that  bill  will  result  in  longer  gas 
lines  and  also  would  inevitably  lead  to 
compulsory  rationing  in  this  country.  And 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  and  we 
should  not  have. 

And  I  shall  veto  that  bill.  And  I  am 
going  to  veto  it,  not  because  I  am  against 
lower  prices — because  I  am  for  lower 
prices — not  because  I  am  against  more  gas 
and  oil  available  to  the  American  people, 
but  because  I  am  for  more  gas  and  oil 
available  to  the  American  people  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

But  the  answer  is  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  the  prop>osals  that  we  have  had  be- 
fore them — not  for  months,  in  some  cases 
for  years — ^which  would  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  energy  in  this  country,  increase  it, 
and  by  increasing  the  supply,  the  price  will 
go  down,  the  gas  lines  will  certainly  dis- 
appear, and  we  can  move  forward  as  a 
country  with  the  energy  that  we  need. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  in  this 
respect  is  that  the  problem  of  energy  is 
not  limited  to  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
worldwide  problem.  In  one  sense  that  is  a 
good  thing.  It  means  that  the  nations  of 
the  world,  poor  nations  that  never  thought 
of  having  as  much  uses  for  energy  as  they 
now  have,  do  have  those  demands,  richer 
nations  like  ours  and  the  nations  of  Europe 


and  Japan,  who  have  increasing  demands 
for  energy,  as  those  demands  have  gone 
up  worldwide,  certainly  it  has  the  in- 
evitable result  of  creating  an  energy  short- 
age which  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however,  is 
that  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  for- 
tunate position.  Of  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Canada,  we  are  the  only  nation  that  has 
the  resources  right  here  in  this  country  to 
become  totally  independent  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world  for  our  energy.  Let's 
get  out  and  get  those  resources  out  of  the 
ground. 

For  example,  we  have  half  the  coal  in 
the  world.  But  that  coal  isn't  going  to  be 
mined  and  it  isn't  going  to  be  used  unless 
we  make  the  necessary  steps  which  we 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  take  in  terms 
of  certain  environmental  regulations 
which  in  the  long  run  we  can  have,  but  in 
the  short  run  must  be  amended,  because 
the  important  thing  for  us  to  remember  is 
that  the  coal  resources  of  this  Nation  must 
be  put  to  work  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
energy  shortage. 

The  deregulation  of  natural  gas,  some 
of  the  other  efforts  that  we  are  making, 
not  to  mention,  of  course,  the  efforts  in 
the  international  field  to  remove  the  em- 
bargo, which  presently  is  plaguing  us,  par- 
ticularly on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  major  point  I  would  make  with  re- 
gard to  energy,  however,  is  this.  You  have 
heard  about  the  big  Government  program 
we  are  going  to  have.  It  is  necessary.  We 
are  going  to  put  $  1 5  billion  from  the  Gov- 
ernment into  developing  our  energy  re- 
sources over  the  next  5  years. 

We  have  set  as  a  goal  in  1980  becom- 
ing completely  independent.  We  call  it 
Project  Independence  for  1980.  We  can 
achieve  that,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
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achieve  it  simply  because  of  what  Govern- 
ment does.  Government  will  help.  Govern- 
ment will  provide  the  seed  money. 

I  saw  an  interesting  statistic,  and  it  is 
this:  When  the  Government  puts  in  $15 
billion  into  energy,  private  enterprise  over 
the  same  5-year  period  will  be  putting  in 
$200  billion  and,  over  a  lo-year  period, 
$500  billion.  In  other  words,  1 5  to  20  times 
as  much  will  come  from  private  enterprise. 

I  come  back  to  my  fundamental  theme, 
and  it  applies  to  every  problem  that  we 
have  in  this  country  today.  The  answer  to 
the  problem,  a  problem  in  America,  is  not 
through  bigger  and  bigger  government. 
The  answer  is  through  unleashing  and 
encouraging  and  providing  incentives  to 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

So,  that  is  why  I  veto  a  bill  that  would 
lead  to  longer  gas  lines,  that  would  lead  to 
compulsory  rationing  across  this  country. 
That  is  why  I  come  down,  as  I  hope  you 
will  come  down,  for  a  program  in  which 
we  will  increase  the  supply,  because  that 
is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  gas  lines  and 
to  avoid  rationing. 

Let  me  come  to  another  subject  that 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  this 
group. 

It  happens  that  the  28th  of  February, 
in  addition  to  being  the  day  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  voting,  is  also  a  day  that  is  some- 
what of  an  anniversary  for  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  me.  It  is  the  day  we  returned  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  2  years 
ago.  It  seems  like  a  very  long  time  ago, 
and  I  know  that  many  in  this  audience 
had  concerns  about  that  trip  when  it  was 
announced. 

You  also  have  concerns  about  our  pro- 
grams for  negotiation  rather  than  con- 
frontation with  the  Communist  nations, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of 


the  differences  that  we  have,  deep  ideo- 
logical differences  between  our  system  and 
theirs. 

Let  me  explain  that  policy  to  you  in 
just  a  few  words. 

Negotiation  with  another  country  does 
not  mean  approval  of  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment. What  we  have  to  consider  is 
what  the  alternative  is.  The  alternative  to 
negotiation  with  another  super  power  is 
mutual  destruction.  What  we  are  trying 
to  build  is  a  world  in  which  nations  with 
different  systems  of  government  can 
settle  those  difTerences  without  having 
those  inevitable  confrontations  and  even 
possible  clashes  which  could  lead  to 
nuclear  destruction. 

Let  me  say  there  are  easier  ways  to 
demagog  this  problem.  There  are  ways 
which  say,  if  it  is  a  system  of  government 
we  don't  like,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  threaten  them,  deny  them  this,  do 
this  or  that  or  the  other  thing. 

If  those  ways  could  succeed,  that  would 
be  one  thing,  but  we  must  look  at  the  real 
world.  I  know  the  leaders  of  the  real 
world.  I  know  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  know  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  know  the  leaders  of 
the  other  Communist  nations. 

I  totally  disagree  with  their  systems; 
they  totally  disagree  with  ours.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  primary  objective 
that  we  in  America  must  have  is  to  settle 
those  difTerences  without  going  to  the 
inevitable  confrontation  which  could  lead 
to  nuclear  destruction. 

That  is  what  our  peace  initiatives  are 
about,  and  that  is  why  today — 25  years 
after  World  War  II,  not  just  because 
we  ended  a  long  and  difficult  war  in 
Vietnam  and  ended  it  with  honor  and 
respect  for  America  but  because  we  have 
begun  negotiations  and  discussions  with 
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those  who  might  be  our  potential  ad- 
versaries— that  is  why  today  the  chances 
for  a  generation  of  peace  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  much  longer  period  of  peace 
are  better  than  they  have  been  in  this 
century.  We  want  to  build  on  that  chance. 
You  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  let  me  say,  over  the  next 
3  years  and  the  years  after  that,  this  is  a 
great  goal. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  part  America 
must  play.  Talking  to  my  young  friend, 
he  was  telling  me  that  many  young  people 
today  say,  "Look,  after  going  through 
Vietnam,  you  took  the  trip  to  China,  and 
now  we  are  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limiting  nuclear  arms  and  in 
other  areas,  we  are  working  out  a  settle- 
ment which  we  trust  may  be  fair  and 
just  and  permanent  in  the  Mideast.  We 
are  going  to  work  out,  we  hope,  a  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  in  Europe.  In  view 
of  all  this  progress,  hasn't  the  time  now 
come  when  the  United  States  lays  down 
this  great  burden  that  we  have  carried 
for  so  long  in  which  we  provide  the  shield 
for  other  free  nations  in  Asia  and  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  United  States,  for  example,  this  year 
increases  its  defense  budget  in  order  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  in  the  world?" 

It  is  a  very  tempting  proposition.  Be- 
lieve me,  when  I  think  of  the  needs  in 
this  country,  when  I  think  of  what  we 
want  to  do  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
greater  opportunity  for  every  American — 
housing,  transit,  and  the  rest — we  are  go- 
ing to  be  spending  a  great  deal,  more  than 
some  think  we  should  spend.  And  we 
could  spend  even  more  if  we  were  to  opt 
out,  bug  out,  as  far  as  our  responsibilities 
in  the  world  are  concerned. 

But  to  my  young  Republican  friends 


and  to  my  young  American  friends  who 
are  listening  to  me  here  today,  let  me  say 
this:  It  is  your  future,  that  those  of  us 
who  make  decisions  now,  that  we  are 
making  these  decisions  about. 

As  far  as  the  next  year  is  concerned, 
the  next  2  years,  the  next  3  years,  the  next 
4  years,  a  United  States  that  becomes 
weaker,  a  United  States  that  becomes  the 
second  strongest  power  in  the  world,  isn't 
probably  going  to  make  much  difference 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  war, 
peace,  or  confrontation.  But  let  me  say 
that  unless  the  United  States  takes  upon 
itself  the  responsibilities  of  keeping  the 
peace  in  the  world,  there  are  others  who 
will  assume  that  responsibility  whose  in- 
terests are  very  different  from  ours. 

Let's  look  back  before  World  War  I 
and  before  World  War  II.  The  United 
States  then  could,  with  justification,  say, 
"Why  should  we  become  involved?"  Be- 
cause there  were  other  great  free  nations — 
the  British,  the  French,  for  example — 
who  could  take  up  that  burden.  But  today, 
as  we  look  around  the  great  free  world  in 
which  we  live,  these  great  and  proud  na- 
tions— and  they  are  great  and  they  are 
proud  and  some  of  them  are  strong — but 
there  is  not  one  of  them  alone,  and  not 
all  of  them  collectively,  who  could  pro- 
vide the  strength  which  would  command 
the  respect  which  would  deter  potential 
aggression  or  potential  adventurism  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  if  the  peace  is  to  be 
kept,  the  United  States  must  maintain 
the  strength  that  every  nation  in  the  world 
will  respect.  Because  peace — or  I  should 
put  it  in  another  sense — strength  in  our 
hands  is  in  good  hands. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  statement. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  say  power  in 
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the  hands  of  the  United  States  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  we  will  use  it  irrespon- 
sibly. We  have  made  our  mistakes  in  for- 
eign policy  through  our  history,  but  in 
this  century  four  wars  have  been  fought. 
Consider  them:  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam.  In  every  case 
the  United  States  did  not  fight  for  con- 
quest; in  every  case  we  got  nothing  out 
of  it  in  terms  of  territory;  in  every  case  the 
United  States  was  fighting  to  defend  free- 
dom, not  to  destroy  it;  in  every  case  we 
were  fighting  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
rather  than  a  world  of  conquest  and 
destruction. 

And  I  say  that  as  far  as  strength  is  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  we  live  in  a  world  in 
which  strength  is  important,  let's  be  sure 
that  the  United  States  never  is  the  second 
strongest  nation  in  the  world.  Let's  keep 
it  strong. 

And  so,  looking  over  these  next  3  years, 
I  believe  that  we  can  continue  to  build  a 
structure  of  peace.  We  can  make  great 
progress,  particularly  toward  a  reduction 
of  tensions  in  Europe  and  also  building  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  Mideast,  a  goal 
that  has  eluded  man  not  only  in  this  cen- 
tury but  for  centuries  before. 

I  believe  also  that  on  the  homefront  we 
can  move  forward  with  our  programs  for 
medical  care  for  all,  opportunity  for  all, 
better  education  for  our  people,  a  better 
transit  system,  and  prosperity  without  war 
and  without  inflation. 

Something  else  is  required.  That  is 
something  that  you  have — enthusiasm, 
spirit,  faith,  belief.  You  know,  when  this 
country  was  so  young,  13  States,  3  million 
people,  it  was  weak,  it  was  poor.  But 
America  had  something  that  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  world,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans knew  it.  Jefferson  spoke  of,  we  act 


not  just  for  ourselves  but  for  the  whole 
human  race.  And  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, be  they  Presidents  or  other  leaders, 
through  the  years  have  talked  that  way. 

It  didn't  really  matter  that  much  what 
America  did  when  it  was  weak  and  poor, 
but  today  it  is  the  indispensable  element. 
America's  strength,  its  wealth,  its  prosper- 
ity is  essential,  but  most  important  is  the 
American  spirit.  Do  we  have  faith  in  our- 
selves, do  we  have  a  belief  in  our  destiny, 
are  we  willing  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities of  leadership  in  the  world  or  are  we 
going  to  turn  away  from  them? 

That  is  where  your  leadership  comes  in, 
and  I  know  that  we  can  count  on  you — 
count  on  you  to  support  these  great  goals 
rather  than  to  take  that  easy  way,  after 
going  through  a  long  and  difficult  war,  of 
bugging  out  of  our  responsibilities.  The 
Americans  are  not  quitters.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  fight  for  those  things  we 
believe. 

George  Bush  told  me,  in  addition  to 
talking  about  some  of  these  national-in- 
ternational issues,  that  this  was,  after  all, 
a  conference  of  potential  political  leaders, 
candidates  for  Congress  or  the  Senate  or 
President,  or  some  other  minor  office, 
whatever  you  may  say.  [Laughter] 

And  so,  I  close  today  with  just  a  few 
words  of  advice  for  the  potential  politi- 
cians who  may  be  in  this  room,  men  and 
women. 

First,  and  this  one  is  going  to  surprise 
you,  don't  assume  that  the  time  to  run  for 
an  office  is  only  when  it  is  a  sure  thing. 
Show  me  a  candidate  who  is  not  a  hungry 
candidate,  show  me  a  candidate  who  isn't 
willing  to  take  a  risk  and  risk  all,  even 
risk  losing,  and  I  will  show  you  a  lousy 
candidate. 

Show  me  a  candidate  who  is  willing  to 
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get  in  there  and  fight  when  it  is  hardest 
and  when  it  is  toughest^  and  I  will  show 
you  a  good  candidate. 

So,  number  one,  when  the  battle  looks 
toughest,  get  in  there  and  fight  for  the 
cause.  Believe  in  it,  because  next  time 
around,  if  you  lose  this  time,  you  will  be 
there. 

Second,  in  life  generally  and  in  politics 
particularly,  you  don't  win  them  all.  I  am 
an  expert  on  that.  And  also,  you  never  win 
even  when  you  win  big  and  just  assume, 
well,  now  the  job  is  done  because  the  bat- 
tle always  goes  on.  That  is  our  system. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

You  learn  from  your  defeats,  and  then 
you  go  on  to  fight  again — never  quit, 
never  quit.  Always  go  on  and  fight  for 
those  things  you  believe  in. 

Third,  and  this  comes  to  something  that 
is  very  difficult  to  describe,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  you  feel  deep  within  your  own 
selves,  your  own  innermost  spirit:  Keep 
your  faith,  keep  your  confidence.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  become  disillusioned  with 
politics.  Mistakes  are  made.  Mistakes  are 
made  by  people  who  are  in  your  own 
party.  They  are  made  by  other  people  in 


political  life.  And  there  is  a  tendency  to 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say,  "Oh,  I  am 
not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

You  see  what  that  would  mean,  how- 
ever. Then  you  leave  it  to  those  who  don't 
care  about  those  mistakes  so  much,  and 
the  answer,  therefore,  if  you  think  that 
there  are  things  wrong  with  our  political 
system — and  there  are  things  that  are 
wrong  with  it — then  get  in  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

This  is  the  time  that  we  need  our  young 
Republicans  with  your  idealism,  with  your 
enthusiasm,  and  with  your  faith,  not  only 
to  build  the  Republican  Party — and  that 
is  a  great  goal — as  one  of  our  two  great 
parties  but  to  build  a  new  America  and  to 
build  a  new  world. 

That  is  the  challenge  I  give  to  you,  and 
you  are  going  to  meet  it. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:16  a.m.  in 
the  Ambassador  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 
In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 
George  H.  Bush,  Republican  National  Chair- 
man; Richard  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation;  and  J. 
Gharlene  Baker,  executive  director  of  the  1974 
Young  Republican  Leadership  Conference. 


66     White  House  Statement  Following  Grand  Jury  Indictment 
of  Seven  Former  Administration  and  Campaign  Officials. 
March  i,   1974 


THE  PRESIDENT  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  judicial  system  is  the 
proper  forum  for  the  resolution  of  the 
questions  concerning  Watergate. 

The  indictments  indicate  that  the  judi- 
cial process  is  finally  moving  toward  reso- 
lution of  the  matter.  It  is  the  President's 
hope  that  trials  will  move  quickly  to  a  just 
conclusion.  The  President  is  confident 
that  all  Americans  will  join  him  in  recog- 


nizing that  those  indicted  are  presumed  in- 
nocent,  unless  proof  of  guilt  is  established 
in  the  courts. 

note:  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald  L.  War- 
ren read  the  statement  at  a  noon  news  briefing 
at  the  White  House. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  a  Federal  grand  jury  had 
returned  an  indictment  charging  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Watergate  investigations,  and 
other  offenses  on  the  part  of  seven  former  Ad- 
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ministration  and  campaign  officials.  The  indict- 
ment was  returned  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica  presiding.  The  men  indicted  and 
the  positions  they  held  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  indictment  were :  H.  R.  Halde- 
man,  Assistant  to  the  President;  John  D.  Ehr- 
lichman.  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs;  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney  General 


and,  later,  campaign  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Re-Election  of  the  President; 
Charles  W.  Colson,  Special  Counsel  to  the 
President;  Robert  C.  Mardian,  an  official  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-Election  of  the  Presi- 
dent; Kenneth  W.  Parkinson,  an  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  Committee  for  the  Re-Election  of 
the  President;  and  Gordon  C.  Strachan,  Staff 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Haldeman. 


67     Letter  to  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
About  Improvements  in  the  Veterans  DisabiHty 
Compensation  Program.     March  4,  1974 


I  AM  WRITING  to  ask  that  your 
committee,  the  Senate  [House]  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  work  with  us  in 
giving  special  consideration  to  ways  that 
we  can  improve  the  benefits  received  by 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  million  living  veter- 
ans in  America,  over  two  million  have 
been  disabled  in  the  military  service  of 
their  country.  Those  who  have  died  of 
such  disabilities  have  left  nearly  375,000 
survivors  who  look  to  a  grateful  nation  for 
assistance. 

In  a  sense,  the  Nation  can  never  fully 
repay  these  men  and  women  and  their 
families  for  their  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
We  can  assure,  however,  that  the  value  of 
the  benefits  they  receive  from  veterans 
programs  keeps  pace  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  we  can  act  to  assure  that  VA 
compensation  to  service-disabled  veterans 
provides  full  compensation  for  impaired 
earning  ability. 

In  the  past,  the  Nation  has  generously 
responded  to  the  needs  of  these  veterans 
and  their  families  in  a  number  of  ways — 
through  VA  compensation  payments, 
medical  care,  vocational  rehabilitation 
and    education,    and    specially    adapted 


housing,  automobiles  and  life  insurance. 
In  total,  the  Veterans  Administration 
budget  will  provide  $5.3  billion  for  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1975,  an  increase  of 
56  percent  over  the  amount  spent  in  1969. 

It  is  nonetheless  true  that  many  dis- 
abled veterans  are  under-compensated 
today.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  been 
reviewing  along  with  the  Administration 
the  results  of  an  in-depth  survey  of  service- 
disabled  veterans.  The  survey  was  de- 
signed to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
VA  compensation  rating  schedule  and 
thereby  the  ability  of  VA  compensation 
payments  to  meet  the  declared  objective 
of  this  program:  to  compensate  veterans 
for  impairment  of  their  earning  capacity. 
Preliminary  results  of  this  survey,  already 
shared  with  your  Committee,  together 
with  further  analysis  recently  completed, 
confirms  the  need  for  structural  change. 

These  survey  results  show  that  many 
disabled  veterans  are  under-compensated 
by  a  rating  schedule  basically  unchanged 
since  1945  and  that  the  degree  of  under- 
compensation is  greatest  for  many  of  the 
severely  disabled.  Accordingly,  I  have 
asked  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  work  with  your  Committee  to 
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develop  proposals  for  basic  improvements 
in  the  veterans  compensation  program,  in- 
cluding those  structural  changes  which 
would  assure  more  equitable  treatment  of 
the  seriously  disabled. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Administrator  shortly 
will  be  sending  the  following  proposals  for 
consideration  of  the  Congress : 

— Increases  in  benefits  paid  to  all  recip- 
ients of  veterans  compensation  and  de- 
pendents and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIG).  The  objective  is  to  lift  all  bene- 
fits by  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  cost- 
of-living  since  increases  for  these  pro- 
grams were  last  enacted  in  August  and 
January  of  1972  respectively.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  1 2  percent  increase 
for  veterans  compensation  and  a  14  per- 
cent for  DIG.  I  propose  that  these  in- 
creases be  made  effective  March  i.  The 
total  cost  of  both  increases  will  be  $432 
million  in  the  first  full  year  following 
enactment. 

— Protection  of  compensation  and  DlC 
benefits  in  the  future.  An  automatic  ad- 
justment in  benefits  is  needed  to  recog- 
nize future  increases  in  the  cost-of-living, 
as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. This  feature  would  resemble  that 
which  I  have  proposed  already  for  pro- 
tection of  VA  pension  recipients. 

— Structural  changes  in  veterans  com- 
pensation which  will  bring  the  disability 
ratings  of  underrated  veterans  up  to  a 
level  corresponding  to  what  survey  data 
show  to  be  their  actual  degree  of  impair- 


ment. Such  action  can  target  VA  com- 
pensation increases  to  the  veterans  suflPer- 
ing  the  greatest  degree  of  economic  hard- 
ship imposed  by  their  disability.  The 
cost-of-living  adjustment  which  I  am 
proposing  for  all  disabled  veterans,  to- 
gether with  the  further  increases  provided 
by  these  structural  adjustments,  will  re- 
sult in  far  greater  percentage  increases 
in  compensation  for  seriously  disabled 
veterans  than  any  across-the-board  in- 
crease now  under  consideration. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  shares  my 
concern  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors.  Just  as  this  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  cooperating  to  develop 
immediate  and  needed  improvements  in 
the  veterans'  and  widows'  pension  pro- 
grams, I  look  forward  to  a  similar  coop- 
erative effort  to  develop  promptly  the 
needed  improvements  in  the  veterans 
compensation  program. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Vance  Hartke  and  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  member,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee ;  and  to  the  Honorable  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn  and  John  P.  Hammerschmidt, 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  member,  re- 
spectively, of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation program. 
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68     Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  About  Pending  Education 
Legislation.     March  ^^  1974 


Dear  Senator  Williams: 

The  need  for  constructive,  cooperative 
action  to  reform  the  present  system  of 
Federal  support  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary, vocational  and  adult  education  is 
an  urgent  priority.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  share 
this  sense  of  urgency,  and,  I  appreciate 
the  work  that  you  and  members  of  your 
Committee  have  devoted  to  the  Nation's 
education  programs.  However,  the  action 
taken  by  your  Committee  on  S.  1539  in- 
dicates that  there  are  major  areas  of  sub- 
stantive difference  that  remain  to  be 
resolved. 

S.  1539  is  a  bill  that  differs  so  greatly 
from  what  I  consider  to  be  desirable  that, 
in  its  present  form,  I  would  be  forced  to 
veto  it. 

S.  1539  does  not  provide  the  program 
consolidation  needed  to  simplify  the  Fed- 
eral funding  process  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  As  you  know,  the 
Federal  Government  has  for  years  funded 
categorical  programs  that  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  States  and  individual  communities 
to  set  their  own  priorities.  While  S.  1539 
would  move  in  the  direction  of  returning 
control  to  States  and  communities,  I 
believe  bolder  action  is  required  in  the 
area  of  program  consolidation  and  I  urge 
that  such  action  be  taken. 

Reform  of  the  present  system  for  allo- 
cating and  distributing  funds  for  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children  is 


long  overdue.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  testified  on 
a  formula  that  would  go  far  toward 
readjusting  and  equalizing  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  for  this  program.  I  believe 
it  is  a  formula  that  provides  the  needed 
reforms  in  this  program  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  bill  which  you 
have  under  consideration  would  create  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare,  entwined  in  its 
own  red  tape,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities. These  provisions  are  not  germane 
to  the  bill  and  would  stifle  rather  than  im- 
prove our  efforts  to  streamline  Federal  aid 
for  education.  I  urge  that  these  provisions 
be  dropped. 

I  consider  reform  of  the  Impact  Aid 
program  to  be  essential.  The  modest  steps 
taken  by  the  Committee  to  accomplish  this 
reform  are  overwhelmed  by  the  forced 
funding  of  a  new  category.  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  reopen  this  question  and  to 
endorse  the  phaseout  strategy  contained 
in  the  FY  1975  Budget  request.  We  can- 
not permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  subsidizing  the  education  of  the 
children  of  its  employees  where  there  is 
no  need  for  this  support. 

I  know  we  share  the  same  deep  con- 
cern to  insure  that  Federal  support  to  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  vocational,  and 
adult  education  in  America  is  both  ade- 
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quate  and  qualitatively  sound.  I  know 
that  Secretary  Weinberger  will  continue 
to  provide  his  fullest  cooperation  in  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  that  will  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  provid- 


ing  a   better   education   for   all    of   our 
children. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The   Honorable   Harrison   A.    Williams,   Jr., 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510] 


69     Veto  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Bill. 
March  6,  1974 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  I  return  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  to  the  Congress  without  my  approval. 
For  almost  four  months  the  Congress 
has  considered  urgently  needed  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  Nation's  energy  problem. 
After  all  the  hearings  and  speeches,  all  the 
investigations,  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions, the  Congress  has  succeeded  only  in 
producing  legislation  which  solves  none 
of  the  problems,  threatens  to  undo  the 
progress  we  have  already  made,  and 
creates  a  host  of  new  problems. 

I  share  the  sense  of  frustration  and  dis- 
couragement which  must  be  felt  by  the 
many  conscientious  legislators  who  spent 
so  many  laborious  hours  trying  to  draft  a 
responsible  bill,  only  to  see  their  efforts 
wasted. 

Rolling  Back  Gas  Supplies 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  would  set 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  at  such  low  levels 
that  the  oil  industry  would  be  unable  to 
sustain  its  present  production  of  petro- 
leum products,  including  gasoline.  It 
would  result  in  reduced  energy  supplies, 
longer  lines  at  the  gas  pump,  minimal,  if 
any,  reduction  in  gasoline  prices,  and 
worst  of  all,  serious  damage  to  jobs  in 


America.  Unemployment  would  go  up, 
and  incomes  would  go  down. 

Certainly  everyone  shares  the  goal  of 
increasing  energy  supplies,  and  our  pres- 
ent policies  are  directed  toward  this  end. 

We  now  have  a  system  for  controlling 
crude  oil  prices  at  a  level  consistent  with 
maintaining  and  increasing  production. 
To  do  this,  we  are  permitting  higher  prices 
for  "new"  crude  oil  in  order  to  encourage 
greater  domestic  production. 

Our  experience  in  administering  the 
crude  oil  allocation  program  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  fall  has  shown  how  difficult 
it  can  be  if  enough  flexibility  is  not  pro- 
vided by  statute.  It  is  our  hope  that  we 
can  work  with  the  Congress  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  develop  a  more  flexible  alloca- 
tion program. 

The  net  eff'ect  of  the  price  provision  of 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act  would  be  to 
cut  the  supply  of  gasoline  and  other  oil 
products,  and  make  compulsory  rationing 
of  gasoline  much  more  likely.  I  am  sure 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  want  to 
avoid  an  expensive  gasoline  rationing  pro- 
gram which  would  do  nothing  to  increase 
the  supply,  would  cost  $1.5  billion  a  year 
to  manage,  would  require  a  bureaucracy 
of  as  many  as  17,000  people,  and  would 
create  problems  of  fairness  and  enforce- 
ment. 
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The  rollback  would  not  only  cut  domes- 
tic oil  production,  but  would  also  retard 
imports  since  in  the  present  environment 
oil  companies  are  reluctant  to  import  oil 
and  gasoline  that  would  have  to  be  sold 
at  prices  far  above  the  domestic  prices. 

Further,  the  effects  of  the  price  roll- 
back would  not  be  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate situation.  The  longer-run  conse- 
quences could  be  even  more  serious.  If 
we  are  to  achieve  energy  independence, 
hundreds  of  billions  of  private  dollars  will 
have  to  be  invested  in  the  development  of 
energy  from  U.S.  sources.  This  money 
will  not  be  invested  if  investors  do  not 
have  reasonable  assurance  of  being  able 
to  earn  a  return  in  the  marketplace.  To 
make  the  price  of  oil  a  political  football, 
as  this  act  does,  would  be  a  serious  setback 
for  Project  Independence. 

As  we  call  upon  industry  to  provide 
these  supplies,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  also  insure  that  oil  companies  do 
not  benefit  excessively  from  the  energy 
problem.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
most  effective  remedy  for  unreasonably 
high  profits  is  the  windfall  profits  tax 
which  I  have  proposed.  That  tax  would 
eliminate  unjust  profits  for  the  oil  com- 
panies, but  instead  of  reducing  supplies, 
it  would  encourage  expanded  research, 
exploration  and  production  of  new  energy 
resources.  The  Congress  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal,  and  I  hope  it  will 
move  rapidly  toward  passage.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  windfall  profits  tax 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Objectionable  Program  for 
Unemployment 

Beyond  the  rollback  provision,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  is  also  objection- 
able because  it  would  establish  an    un- 


workable and  inequitable  program  of 
unemployment  payments.  Under  it,  the 
Government  would  be  saddled  with  the 
impossible  task  of  determining  whether 
the  unemployment  of  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's jobless  workers  is  "energy  related." 
In  addition,  eligibility  for  these  benefits 
would  not  take  into  account  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs  in  the  area.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  shoveling  out  the  taxpayers 
money  under  a  standard  so  vague  and  in 
a  fashion  so  arbitrary. 

The  correct  answer  to  the  problem  of 
those  who  became  temporarily  unem- 
ployed for  any  reason,  energy  or  other- 
wise, is  to  strengthen  our  regular  unem- 
ployment insurance  program,  extend  it  to 
workers  not  now  covered,  and  provide  ad- 
ditional benefits  to  those  who  lose  jobs  in 
areas  where  high  unemployment  rates 
show  that  other  jobs  will  be  hard  to  find. 
I  asked  the  Congress  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem last  year.  I  recently  expanded  this  re- 
quest to  provide  additional  benefits  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  latest, 
expanded  proposal. 

Low  Interest  Loans 

In  addition,  this  legislation  contains  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  low  in- 
terest loans  to  homeowners  and  small 
businesses  to  finance  insulation,  storm 
windows  and  heating  units.  If  every  eli- 
gible homeowner  and  small  businessman 
took  advantage  of  this  section,  the  result 
could  be  an  outlay  for  federally-guaran- 
teed, low  interest  loans  of  many  billions  of 
dollars.  The  actual  energy  savings  pro- 
duced by  these  vast  expenditures  would 
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not  justify  such  an  enormous  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Facing  Up  to  Our  Needs 

The  energy  shortage  has  been  a  press- 
ing problem  for  the  American  people  for 
several  months  now.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  soften  the  impact  of  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  come  through  this  winter 
without  serious  hardship  due  to  heating 
oil  shortages.  We  have  tried  to  distribute 
gasoline  shortages  equally.  Many  are  con- 
cerned about  rising  costs  of  such  energy 
supplies  as  propane,  and  we  have  taken 
action  to  reduce  these  prices  while  con- 
tinuing to  increase  supplies.  Above  all,  we 
have  tried  to  insure  that  basic  industries 
would  not  be  severely  affected  and  that 
unemployment  due  to  the  energy  shortage 
would  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  We  have 
been  largely  successful  in  these  endeavors. 
But  we  must  be  able  to  approach  this 
situation  in  a  systematic  fashion  that  aims 
not  at  symptoms,  but  at  solutions  to  the 
problem  itself. 

The  time  has  passed  for  political  debate 
and  posturing  that  raise  false  hopes.  It's 
time  for  all  of  us  to  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem with  a  greater  sense  of  realism  and 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who 
have  chosen  to  capitalize  on  the  Nation's 
energy  problems  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
purely  political  benefits.  Regrettably,  the 
few  who  are  so  motivated  have  managed 
to  produce  the  delays,  confusion,  and 
finally  the  tangled  and  ineffective  result 
which  is  before  me  today.  The  amend- 
ments, counteramendments,  and  parlia- 
mentary puzzles  which  have  marked  the 
stumbling  route  of  this  bill  through  the 
Congress  must  well  make  Americans  won- 


der what  has  been  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton while  they  confront  their  own  very 
real  problems.  We  must  now  join  together 
to  show  the  country  what  good  govern- 
ment means. 

We  need  the  authority  to  require  energy 
conservation  measures.  We  need  the 
direct  authority  to  ration  gasoline  if,  and 
only  if,  rationing  becomes  necessary, 
which  it  has  not.  We  need  the  authority 
to  require  conversion  of  power  plants, 
where  possible,  to  permit  the  use  of  our 
abundant  coal  reserves.  We  need  a  well- 
conceived  Federal  Energy  Administration 
capable  of  managing  national  energy  pro- 
grams and  not  the  woefully  inadequate 
Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion mandated  in  S.  2589. 

We  must,  above  all  else,  act  to  increase 
our  supplies  of  energy.  To  meet  this  im- 
portant goal,  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  package  of  leg- 
islative initiatives  which  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  Congress  to  pass.  I  have  offered 
every  possible  kind  of  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  in  shaping  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  my  requests  for  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance plan,  the  Congress  has  many  other 
Administration  proposals  before  it, 
including : 

— Mandatory  reporting  of  energy  in- 
formation, a  proposal  which  requires 
energy  companies  to  report  on  inventories, 
production,  cost,  and  reserves  with  infor- 
mation to  be  made  public  in  most  cases. 

— The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Act  to  allow 
competitive  pricing  of  new  gas  supplies 
and  encourage  exploration. 

— A  resolution  permitting  limited  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve ifp  I  (Elk  Hills)  and  providing  funds 
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for  further  exploration  and  development 
of  Reserve  :^  i  and  exploration  of  Reserve 
#4  (Alaska) . 

— The  Mined  Area  Protection  Act,  es- 
tablishing standards  that  would  permit 
mining  of  coal  to  go  forward  while  mini- 
mizing environmental  impact. 

— The  Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  permits  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  ports  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit. 

— The  Minerals  Leasing  Act,  placing 
all  mineral  exploration  and  mining  activ- 
ities on  Federal  lands  under  a  modernized 
leasing  system. 

— A  drilling  investment  tax  credit  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  exploratory  drill- 
ing for  new  oil  and  gas  fields. 

— Creation  of  a  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  the  current 
energy  problem  and  to  carry  out  major 
new  activities  in  energy  resource  develop- 
ment, energy  information  and  energy 
conservation. 

— Creation  of  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  provide 
a  central  agency  for  Federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

— Creation  of  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  to  provide  a  new 


Cabinet  department  for  the  comprehen- 
sive management  of  energy  and  natural 
resource  programs. 

Further  key  measures  will  be  proposed 
to  the  Congress  in  the  very  near  future, 
including  a  set  of  amendments  to  our  en- 
vironmental legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  necessary  to  acquire 
and  use  our  fuel  resources  most  efficiently 
in  times  of  shortage.  I  will  continue  to 
propose  legislative  initiatives  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  changing  needs  and  priori- 
ties generated  by  the  energy  problem. 

In  enacting  this  Energy  Emergency  Act 
after  long  months  of  waiting  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  Congress  has  sadly  failed 
in  its  responsibility.  I  believe  the  Nation 
expects  better.  It  deserves  better. 

In  returning  this  bill,  I  pledge  once 
again  the  full  cooperation  of  my  Admin- 
istration in  the  effort  to  provide  energy 
legislation  which  is  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  and  responsible  in  its  impact 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  American 
people. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

March  6,  1974. 

note:  The  Senate  sustained  the  President's 
veto  later  the  same  day. 
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Senate  Vote  To  Sustain  the  Energy 
Bill  Veto 

The  President,  [i.]  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  two  brief  announcements  be- 
fore going  to  your  questions. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate,  on  radio 
and  television,  Miss  Helen  Thomas  for 


being  selected  as  the  White  House  bureau 
chief  for  UPI.  As  I  understand  it.  Miss 
Thomas,  this  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  woman  has  been  selected  for  that 
high  post.  We  congratulate  you. 

Miss  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  Second,  I  also  want 
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to  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  voted  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the 
energy  bill.  We  are  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciating you  with  that,  Miss  Thomas. 
[Laughter] 

In  voting  to  sustain  the  President's  veto, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  vetoed  longer 
gas  lines  and  vetoed  nationwide  rationing. 

What  we  must  now  do  is  to  move 
forward  on  the  various  measures  that  I 
have  proposed  that  will  accomplish  the 
goal  that  this  bill  mistakenly  was  aimed  to 
accomplish,  and  that  is  to  get  down  the 
price  of  gasoline.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  increasing  the  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
other  types  of  energy. 

That  is  why  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
will  move  expeditiously  on  the  proposals 
that  I  have  made  for  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas,  for  doing  something  with  re- 
gard to  those  measures  in  the  field  in  the 
environment  which  restrict  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  which  could  greatly  alleviate 
the  energy  crisis — to  the  extent  it  is  still 
a  crisis — to  go  forward  also  on  the  Elk 
Hills  production  and  exploration  for  oil 
in  that  Federal  area,  and  in  the  longer 
sense,  to  go  forward  with  the  various  pro- 
posals that  we  have  made  for  organiza- 
tion in  the  energy  field,  which  will  allow 
us  to  develop  our  nuclear  power,  new 
sources  of  energy,  and  to  achieve  the  goal 
we  all  want  to  achieve,  of  independence 
for  the  United  States  for  energy  by  at  least, 
and  preferably  before,  the  year  1 980. 

I  believe  the  way  to  get  the  price  of 
gasoline  down  is  to  produce  more,  and 
these  measures  which  the  Congress  has 
had  before  it  for  a  number  of  months 
should  be  acted  upon  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  goal. 


Questions 

materials  for  house  judiciary 
committee 

[2.]  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  As- 
sociated Press],  since  Miss  Thomas  has 
already  been  mentioned,  you  get  the  first 
question. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  lawyer  an- 
nounced today  that  you  will  turn  over  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  all  of  the 
materials  that  you  made  available  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  I  am  wondering,  sir, 
what  about  other  materials  that  the  com- 
mittee might  want  to  see  that  the  Prosecu- 
tor didn't  see? 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier,  that 
matter  has  been  under  discussion,  as  you 
probably  know,  between  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
White  House  Counsel,  and  Mr.  Doar,  the 
counsel  for  the  committee.  And  Mr.  St. 
Clair  has  made,  I  think,  a  very  forthcom- 
ing offer.  He  has  indicated  that  we  will 
respond  to  any  written  interrogatories  un- 
der oath  that  the  committee  may  have  on 
matters  that  they  do  not  think  are  covered 
adequately  by  the  materials  that  have  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Jaworski.  And  in  addi- 
tion, he  has  indicated  that  in  the  event 
that  that  is  not  satisfactory,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  complete  and, 
we  hope,  early  conclusion,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  glad  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  committee — perhaps  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee — at  the  White  House  to  an- 
swer any  further  questions  under  oath  that 
they  may  have. 

As  far  as  other  materials  are  concerned, 
those  matters  will  continue  to  be  under 
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discussion  between  White  House  Coun- 
sel and  Mr.  Doar.  It  is  the  goal  for  all  of 
us,  I  think,  the  goal  of  the  committee — I 
think  it  would  be  theirs,  it  certainly  is 
mine — to  get  a  prompt  conclusion  to  this 
matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  I  would  say  further  that  as  far  as 
the  materials  we  have  turned  over,  they  in- 
clude not  only  the  famous  subpoenaed 
tapes,  which  were  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Jaworski,  but  they  include,  in  addition  to 
that,  1 1  additional  tapes — a  total  of  1 9 
tapes — over  700  documents,  and  enough 
material  that  Mr.  Jaworski  was  able  to 
say  that  he  knew  all  and  that  the  grand 
jury  had  all  the  information  that  it  need- 
ed in  order  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  its 
Watergate  investigation. 

CONVERSATIONS    AT    MARCH     2 1  ST 
MEETING 

[3.]     Miss  Thomas. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Haldeman,  your 
former  top  aide  in  the  White  House,  has 
been  charged  with  perjury  because  he 
testified  that  you  said  it  would  be  wrong  to 
pay  hush  money  to  silence  the  Watergate 
defendants,  and  last  August  you  said  that 
was  accurate.  Can  you,  and  will  you,  pro- 
vide proof  that  you  did  indeed  say  it 
would  be  wrong? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas,  it  would 
be  improper,  as,  of  course,  you  know,  for 
me  to  comment  on  the  substance  of  any 
charges  or  indictment  that  have  been 
made  against  any  of  the  defendants  in  this 
matter.  However,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
comment  on  what  I  said  and  what  I  did  on 
the  2 1  St  of  March,  which  is  the  date  in 
question. 

On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Dean  asked  to  see 
me,  and  when  he  came  into  the  office, 
soon   after  his  arrival  he  said  that  he 


wanted  to  tell  me  some  things  that  he  had 
not  told  me  about  the  Watergate  matter. 
And  for  the  first  time,  on  March  21,  he 
told  me  that  payments  had  been  made 
to  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  quiet,  not  simply  for  their  defense. 

If  it  had  been  simply  for  their  defense, 
that  would  have  been  proper,  I  under- 
stand. But  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  quiet — ^you  describe  it  as 
"hush  money" — that,  of  course,  would 
have  been  an  obstruction  of  justice. 

I  examined  him  at  great  length.  We  ex- 
amined all  of  the  options  at  great  length 
during  our  discussion,  and  we  considered 
them  on  a  tentative  basis — every  option  as 
to  what  the  defendants  would  do,  as  to 
who  in  the  White  House  might  be  in- 
volved, and  other  information  that  up  to 
that  time  had  not  been  disclosed  to  me 
by  Mr.  Dean. 

Then  we  came  to  what  I  considered  to 
be  the  bottom  line.  I  pointed  out  that 
raising  the  money,  paying  the  money,  was 
something  that  could  be  done,  but  I 
pointed  out  that  that  was  linked  to  clem- 
ency, that  no  individual  is  simply  going 
to  stay  in  jail  because  people  are  taking 
care  of  his  family  or  his  counsel,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  that  unless  a  promise 
of  clemency  was  made,  that  the  objective 
of  so-called  "hush  money"  would  not  be 
achieved. 

I  am  paraphrasing  what  was  a  rela- 
tively long  conversation. 

I  then  said  that  to  pay  clemency  was 
wrong.  In  fact,  I  think  I  can  quote  it  di- 
rectly. I  said,  "It  is  wrong,  that's  for 
sure."  Mr.  Haldeman  was  present  when  I 
said  that.  Mr.  Dean  was  present.  Both 
agreed  with  my  conclusion. 

Now,  when  individuals  read  the  entire 
transcript  of  the  21st  meeting,  or  hear 
the  entire  tape,  where  we  discussed  all 
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these  options,  they  may  reach  different 
interpretations,  but  I  know  what  I  meant, 
and  I  know  also  what  I  did. 

I  meant  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
wrong,  the  transaction  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  this  whole  matter  covered  up. 
That  was  why  I  directed  that  Mr.  Halde- 
man,  Mr.  Ehrlichman,  Mr.  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
meet  in  Washington  that  evening,  if  pos- 
sible— it  had  turned  out  that  they 
could  not  meet  until  the  next  day — so 
that  we  could  find  what  would  be  the  best 
way  to  get  the  whole  story  out. 

I  also  know  what  I  did  with  regard  to 
clemency  and  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  money.  I  never  at  any  time  authorized 
clemency  for  any  of  the  defendants.  I 
never  at  any  time  authorized  the  payment 
of  money  to  any  of  the  defendants.  And 
after  we  had  met  on  the  2 2d,  I  sent  Mr. 
Dean  to  Camp  David  to  write  a  full  re- 
port of  everything  that  he  knew. 

That  report  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
consequently,  on  the  30th  of  August 
(March),  a  week  later,  I  directed  Mr. 
Ehrlichman  to  conduct  an  independent 
investigation,  which  he  did  conduct  and 
presented  to  me  on  the  14th  of  April. 

And  also  on  the  30th,  on  that  same 
day — Mr.  Ziegler  announced  this  to  the 
press  corps  after  I  had  issued  the  direc- 
tion— I  directed  that  all  members  of  the 
White  House  Staff  who  were  called  by  the 
grand  jury  should  appear  before  the  grand 
jury  and  testify  fully  with  regard  to  any 
knowledge  whatever  they  had  with  regard 
to  their  involvement,  if  they  were  in- 
volved, or  anybody  else's  involvement. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  was  one  of 
full  disclosure,  and  that  was  the  decision 
that  was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting. 


CLEMENCY 

[4.]  Mr.  Theis  [J.  William  Theis, 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  Hearst  Headline 
Service]. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  past  events  or 
hush  money  or  anything  like  that,  would 
you  now  consider  granting  clemency  to 
any  former  assistant  who  might  ulti- 
mately be  convicted? 

The  President.  The  matter  of  clem- 
ency, Mr.  Theis,  is  something  that  can 
only  be  granted  and  only  be  considered  on 
an  individual  basis,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  involved. 

I  can  only  say  that  under  no  circum- 
stances has  any  defendant  or  potential  de- 
fendant been  offered  clemency,  and  none 
will  be  offered  clemency.  That  would  be 
improper,  and  I  will  not  engage  in  that 
activity. 

INFLATION    AND    THE    CONSUMER 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  econo- 
mists are  warning  that  consumers  are  be- 
coming so  disenchanted  with  inflation 
that  they  may  reduce  their  spending  dras- 
tically later  this  year  as  sort  of  a  consumer 
revolt.  Do  you  share  this  fear,  and  what 
encouragement  do  you  have  for  consumers 
in  this  time  of  the  worst  inflation  in  25 
years? 

The  President.  First,  with  regard  to 
the  inflation,  as  I  pointed  out  just  a  week 
ago  in  a  press  conference,  there  are  two 
major  factors  that  have  caused  it.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  responsible  for  two-thirds 
of  the  inflation. 

One  is  energy — increased  prices  for 
energy — and  the  second  is  food. 

Now,  the  back  of  the  energy  crisis  has 
been  broken,  and  as  we  go  toward  the  end 
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of  the  year,  I  would  say  toward  the  middle 
of  the  year  we  will  see  the  prices  of  energy 
being  kept  in  check  and,  we  trust,  even 
moving  downward. 

As  far  as  food  is  concerned,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  reports  are 
accurate  and  if  the  weather  holds  up  prop- 
erly, we  will  have  a  record  food  crop, 
particularly  a  record  wheat  crop,  and  that 
will  tend  to  bring  the  price  upsurge  in 
food  under  control. 

And  so,  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned 
for  inflation,  while  it  is  still  a  very  sticky 
problem  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time, 
we  see  the  problem  being  much  less  dif- 
ficult as  the  year  goes  on  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  the  other  point  that  I  should 
make  is  that  when  you  talk  about  the  con- 
sumer revolt,  that,  of  course,  relates,  I 
suppose,  to  the  economy  in  general.  I  saw 
a  report,  as  you  may  have,  this  afternoon 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  indicated  that  they  thought  we 
were  either  in,  or  headed  for,  a  recession. 

I  state  again,  based  on  my  consultation 
with  my  own  economic  advisers  and  also 
consultation  with  people  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  best  advice  I  can  get,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  recession  in  1974. 

I  think  that  progress  that  we  will  make 
on  the  energy  front,  progress  that  we  are 
going  to  make  on  the  food  front,  and  also 
the  continued  strength  in  other  areas  of 
the  economy  will  mean  that  the  last  half 
of  the  year  will  see  an  upward  turn  in 
the  economy. 

I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  see  a  situation  where  we  have 
rising  prices  as  well  as  rising  unemploy- 
ment, which,  of  course,  would  mean  a 
recession.  That,  of  course,  is  a  projection 
that  I  give,  based  not  simply  on  my  knowl- 


edge but  based  on  all  of  the  facts  that  I 
am  able  to  get  from  the  economists  who 
should  know  something  about  it. 

NEWS  conferences;  campaign  reform 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  two  questions,  if  I  may.  One  is  that  you 
surprised  a  lot  of  us  by  calling  a  second 
news  conference  within  8  days,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  that  is  the  start  of  a  new 
policy.  Secondly,  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question:  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
that  foreign  money  from  foreign  citizens 
is  permitted  to  be  accepted  and  spent  in 
American  political  campaigns  at  all  levels, 
and  in  your  campaign  in  1972,  I  think,  at 
least  $150,000  came  in  from  foreign 
citizens.  Do  you  think  that  is  right,  and 
if  not,  will  your  campaign  financing  re- 
form bill  include  a  prohibition  of  that  kind 
of  money? 

The  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  Mr.  Harlow,^  on  a,  shall  we  say,  leak 
basis,  has  already  indicated  some  of  the 
answers  to  the  second  part  of  the  question. 
And  the  leaks  in  this  case  are  correct.  All 
contributions  from  foreign  sources  are  pro- 
hibited under  the  campaign  reform  that 
we  have  recommended. 

And  going  further,  I  think  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  some  of  the  other 
items  that  are  actually  going  to  be  in  the 
reform  package.  One  is  that  all  cash  con- 
tributions are  prohibited  if  they  are  above 
$50.  All  contributions  in  cases  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns  will  be  limited  to 
$15,000  per  person  per  candidate — in  the 
case  of  Congressional  and  Senatorial  cam- 
paigns, $3,000. 


^Bryce  N.  Harlow,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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One  of  the  points  that  we  have  ruled 
out — and  incidentally,  I  am  not  touching 
on  some  unfair  campaign  practices  and 
other  items  that  are  very  interesting  in  the 
proposal,  because  I  want  you  to  be  able 
to  write  something  Friday  as  well  as  today 
on  this  matter — but  I  would  say  that 
among  the  other  matters  that  I  think  are 
of  particular  interest  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  is  the  fact  that  we  believe 
that  candidates  should  have  a  right  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  false  charges  that 
are  made  during  a  campaign,  whether  by 
their  opponents  or  by  the  press. 

Now,  that  is  a  very,  shall  we  say,  diffi- 
cult ground  in  terms  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  try  to  be  very  consistent 
with  whatever  the  constitutional  require- 
ments are,  but  that  is  a  proposal  that  we 
have  considered. 

One  thing  that  we  do  not  do,  however, 
is  to  endorse  public  financing.  I  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  public 
financing  in  the  Congress,  and  it  may  be 
that  eventually,  if  a  bill  does  reach  my 
desk,  it  will  be  in  it. 

I  oppose  it  for  this  reason :  The  public 
financing  proposals  before  the  Congress, 
for  the  most  part,  are  ones  that  would  have 
the  campaigns  financed  out  of  the  general 
treasury.  Now,  what  this  would  mean 
very  simply  would  be  that  a  taxpayer 
would  be  taxed  to  support  a  candidate  or 
a  party  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  That  is 
not  right.  I  think  that  that  would,  in 
effect,  be  taxation  without  representation. 

And  so,  therefore,  for  that  and  other 
reasons,  I  oppose  public  financing. 

One  of  the  other  reasons,  incidentally, 
is  that  I  believe  it  is  a  healthy  thing  for 
people  to  contribute  to  campaigns  and 
particularly  in  the  smaller  contributions 
areas. 


I  looked  up  the  figures:  I  found  that 
700,000  people  contributed  $100  or  less 
to  Senator  McGovern's  campaign;  over 
900,000  people  contributed  $100  or  less 
to  the  Presidential  campaign  of  our  side. 
I  think  that  kind  of  participation  by 
people  who  in  that  way  participate  in 
politics  should  not  be  discouraged.  It 
should  be  encouraged.  In  other  words,  I 
think  campaigns  should  be  financed  by 
the  candidates  and  not  by  the  taxpayers. 

CLEMENCY 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up 
an  earlier  answer — as  I  understand  it,  you 
said  that  you  are  not  ruling  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  you  might  grant  clemency  to 
a  former  aide.  Is  that  correct,  you  are 
really  not  ruling  that  out,  and  if  so,  why? 

The  President.  No,  Mr.  Schram 
[Martin  J.  Schram,  Newsday],  I  am  sim- 
ply saying  that  I  am  not  ruling  out  grant- 
ing clemency  to  any  individual  depending 
upon  a  personal  tragedy  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

What  I  am  saying,  that  I  am  not  going 
to  grant  clemency  because  they  happen 
to  be  involved  in  Watergate — that,  I  am 
ruling  out. 

WATERGATE    AND   THE    19  74    ELECTIONS 

Q.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  You  had  one  last  week, 
Clark  [Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune],  now. 

[8.]  Mr.  Healy  [Paul  F.  Healy,  New 
York  Daily  News]. 

In  fact,  you  had  two. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  many  people  are  say- 
ing that  Watergate  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  election  of  a  Democrat  in  the 
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Congressional  district  in  Cincinnati  yes- 
terday. What  is  your  opinion  of  that? 

The  President.  It  might  have.  In  fact, 
it  was  said  also  it  may  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  election  in  Michigan.^ 

But  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  off-year 
elections — and  I  know  you  are  somewhat 
of  an  expert  on  this;  of  course,  all  of  you 
are  experts  on  off-year  elections — a  first 
point  is  that  we  have  had  six  since  the 
1972  elections.  The  Republicans  have 
won  three  and  we  have  lost  three.  In 
fact,  yesterday  we  won  in  California,  as 
you  know,  and  when  one  Republican  can 
beat  eight  Democrats  in  one  race,  that  is 
a  pretty  good  showing.^ 

The  other  point  is  that  as  far  as  off- 
year  elections,  as  distinguished  from  the 
British  system  where  they  seem  to  point  as 
to  what  will  happen  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  exactly  the  reverse 
effect  in  this  country. 

For  example,  I  found  that  between  1 964 
and  1966  the  Republicans  won  5  and  the 
Democrats  won  7  Congressional  seats,  and 
yet  the  Republicans  won  47  seats  in  1 966. 

Also,  reflecting  to  the  past,  after  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  landslide  victory  in 
1956,  we  lost  47  seats  in  the  House  just  2 
years  later  in  1958  because  of  a  recession. 
And  after  President  Johnson's  landslide 
victory  in  1964,  his  party  lost  47  seats  in 
the  House,  just  2  years  later,  because  of  a 
war. 

This  year,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 


^  In  two  special  elections,  Thomas  A.  Luken 
was  elected  to  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  on  March  5,  1974,  and  Richard  F. 
Vander  Veen,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan  on 
February   18. 

''  Robert  Lagomarsino  was  elected  to  the  1 3th 
Congressional  District  of  California  on 
March  5,  1974. 


war.  We  are  going  to  be  making  further 
progress  toward  peace — at  least  that  is  our 
goal,  and  I  think  we  will  achieve  it — 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  recession. 
So,  I  believe  that  the  dire  predictions 
that  are  made  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  November,  because  of  what  has 
been  happening  this  spring,  will  be  proved 
to  be  wrong. 

MATERIALS    FOR  IMPEACHMENT 
INVESTIGATION 

[9.]  Mr.  Kempster  [Norman  Kemp- 
ster,  Washington  Star-News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  answer  to 
Mr.  Cormier's  question,  you  spoke  of  an 
expeditious  conclusion  of  the  impeach- 
ment hearings  in  the  House.  Would  it  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  these  hearings  for  you  to  give  the  com- 
mittee whatever  materials,  tapes,  and 
documents  they  consider  pertinent  to  their 
investigation? 

The  President.  It  would  not  lead  to  a 
speedy  conclusion ;  it  would  delay  it  in  my 
opinion.  Because  if  all  that  is  really  in- 
volved in  this  instance  is  to  cart  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  White  House  down  to 
a  committee  and  to  have  them  paw 
through  it  on  a  fishing  expedition,  it  will 
take  them  not  a  matter  of  months,  so  that 
they  can  complete  their  investigation  and, 
we  trust,  their  decision  by  the  first  of 
May — which  I  understand  is  Mr.  Rodino's 
object — but  it  would  take  them  months 
and  perhaps  even  as  long  as  a  year. 

We  will  furnish  the  information  we  fur- 
nished Mr.  Jaworski,  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, all  of  which  he  considered  to  be 
relevant.  We  will  furnish,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, written  interrogatories  on  any 
other  relevant  material.  And  we  will  also 
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agree  to  meet  with  the  chairman,  the 
ranking  member,  as  designated  by  the 
committee,  to  answer  any  other  questions 
they  may  have.  I  believe  that  that  will 
serve  the  purpose. 

IMPEACHABLE    OFFENSES 

[lo.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  attorneys 
have  taken  what  is  seen  as  the  narrow  view 
on  impeachment,  saying  that  impeach- 
ment should  be  limited  to  very  serious 
crimes  committed  in  one's  official  capacity. 
My  question  is,  would  you  consider  the 
crimes  returned  in  the  indictments  last 
week — those  of  perjury,  obstruction  of 
justice,  and  conspiracy — to  be  impeach- 
able crimes  if  they  did  apply  to  you? 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  also  quit 
beating  my  wife.  [Laughter] 

Of  course,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  a 
serious  crime,  and  of  course,  the  crime  of 
obstruction  of  justice  is  a  serious  crime  and 
would  be  an  impeachable  offense,  and  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  House  committee  will 
find  that  the  President  is  guilty  of  any  of 
these  crimes  to  which  you  have  referred. 

When  you  refer  to  a  narrow  view  of 
what  is  an  impeachable  crime,  I  would  say 
that  might  leave  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
our  viewers  and  listeners  a  connotation 
which  would  be  inaccurate.  It  is  the  con- 
stitutional view.  The  Constitution  is  very 
precise.  Even  Senator  Ervin  agrees  that 
that  view  is  the  right  one,  and  if  Senator 
Ervin  agrees,  it  must  be  the  right  one. 

LEGAL   expenses 

[i  I.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Saxbe  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
at  some  point  in  the  impeachment  proce- 


dure you  might  have  to  start  paying  for 
your  own  legal  defense.  Sir,  do  you  have 
any  plans  to  hire  your  own  lawyers  at  your 
own,  rather  than  public,  expense? 

The  President.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  rule  that  I  should  pay  for  my 
own  defense,  I  shall,  of  course,  do  so. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  I  am 
not  a  defendant  until  the  House  passes  a 
bill  of  impeachment.  I  would  then  be  a  de- 
fendant, and  if  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  should  rule  that  the 
President  should  pay  for  his  defense,  I  will 
find  somebody  to  loan  me  the  money. 
[Laughter] 

GRANTS  OF  IMMUNITY  FROM  PROSECUTION 

[i2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
follow  up  on  a  comment  that  you  made 
just  a  minute  ago,  where,  taking  back  to 
March,  you  said  that  you  had  ruled  out 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  all  of  your 
aides,  and  in  the  same  answer,  you  said 
you  wanted  full  disclosure  of  all  of  the 
facts  about  Watergate.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  granting  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion is  to  get  disclosure  from  a  person  who 
knows  what  is  going  on  to  crack  the  case. 
And  some  people  have  suggested  that  the 
order  against  immunity  from  prosecution 
was  aimed  at  deterring  John  Dean  from 
testifying  and  disclosing  the  facts. 

Now,  how  would  you  answer  that 
thesis? 

The  President.  Well,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  the  use  of  immunity 
for  any  major  White  House  employee 
would  be  highly  improper.  After  all,  some- 
one who  has  the  position  of  Counsel  to  the 
President  should  come  forward  and  testify 
as  to  everything  that  he  knows,  and  he 
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should  not  require  as  the  price  for  telling 
the  truth  getting  immunity.  That  was  my 
view  then ;  it  is  my  view  now. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ehrlichman,  Mr.  Haldeman,  Mr. 
Colson — all  of  whom  have  been  in- 
dicted— it  is  significant  to  note  that  none 
of  them  have  used  the  shield  of  the  fifth 
amendment^  as  they  could  have,  and  pled 
self-incrimination . 

None  of  them  have  bargained  for  pleas, 
as  they  could  have  in  order  to  get  a  lighter 
sentence.  Each  of  them  has  testified  freely 
before  the  committee;  each  of  them  has 
testified  before  the  grand  jury;  each  ap- 
parently believes  in  his  innocence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  while  they 
have  been  convicted  in  the  press  over  and 
over  again,  while  they  have  been  con- 
victed before  committees  over  and  over 
again,  they  are  now  before  a  court,  and 
they  are  entitled  to,  they  will  receive  from 
me  and,  I  think,  from  every  fairminded 
American  the  presumption  of  innocence 
that  any  individual  is  entitled  to,  because 
a  court  of  law  is  the  proper  place  for  such 
matters  to  be  decided. 

OIL    EMBARGO 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  reported  to  you  on  his  recent 
Middle  East  mission.  Did  he  bring  an 
optimistic  report  on  the  lifting  of  the  oil 
embargo? 

The  President.  The  oil  embargo  is  a 
matter  the  discussion  of  which  would  not 
serve  a  useful  purpose  at  this  time,  except 
to  say  that  a  meeting  is  now  scheduled, 
as  I  understand  it,  on  the  nth  of  March 
by  the  oil-producing  countries. 

It  will  take  place  in  Egypt,  I  think, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  an  oil-producing 


country,  but  where  apparently  the 
Egyptians  have  some  influence  on  that 
decision.^ 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  about  i  o  days 
ago  in  my  news  conference,  progress  on 
the  diplomatic  front,  while  it  is  not  linked 
to  lifting  of  the  embargo,  inevitably  has 
an  eflfect  on  it. 

We  have  had  progress  on  the  diplomatic 
front,  first  the  settlement  for  the  disen- 
gagement on  the  Egyptian  front,  and  sec- 
ond, while  it  is  an  even  more  diflBcult 
problem  than  the  Egyptian  disengage- 
ment, the  agreement  of  the  Syrians  and 
the  Israelis  to  come  to  Washington  2  weeks 
from  now  to  discuss  how  a  disengagement 
can  be  worked  out  on  the  Syrian  front. 

The  United  States  will  use  its  influence 
just  as  strongly  as  we  can  with  both  parties 
to  get  a  disengagement  on  the  Syrian  front 
as  quickly  as  possible,  which  is  just  and 
equitable  to  both  sides. 

We  believe  that  the  progress — the  mo- 
tion, I  should  describe,  that  is  taking  place 
on  the  diplomatic  front,  will  inevitably 
have  a  constructive  eflfect  on  the  oil- 
producing  companies  [countries]  insofar 
as  their  decision  on  the  embargo,  but  I  am 
going  to  leave  that  decision  to  them  be- 
cause indicating  what  they  will  do  might 
lead  them  to  do  otherwise. 

MARCH    2 1ST    MEETING 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said 
earlier,  if  my  notes  are  correct,  that  on 
March  2 1 ,  Mr.  Dean  told  you  for  the  first 


*  The  embargo  talks,  originally  scheduled  for 
March  10,  1974,  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  were  post- 
poned when  three  of  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries— Algeria,  Libya,  and  Syria — failed  to  send 
representatives.  The  meeting  took  place  on 
March  1 3  in  Tripoli,  Libya. 
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time  that  payments  were  made  to  de- 
fendants to  keep  them  quiet  and  that  you 
considered  a  number  of  options.  Did  you 
not  consider  the  option  of  blowing  the 
whistle^  of  turning  that  information  over 
to  the  authorities  immediately,  and  on 
reflection  now,  do  you  think  you  should 
have? 

The  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  the  options  we  considered  was  get- 
ting out  a  full  report,  a  report  that  he 
would  write.  Among  the  options  we  con- 
sidered the  next  day — and  we  started  to 
consider  it  that  day — was  to  have  every- 
body testify  before  the  Ervin  committee 
and  waive  executive  privilege,  which  was 
a  course  of  action  which  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  recommended. 

Yes,  the  option  of  a  full  disclosure  at 
that  time  by  everybody  concerned  was  one 
that  was  considered.  The  difficulty  that 
I  had  was  that  for  months  these  matters 
had  not  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  payments  to 
the  defendants.  I  had  not  been  informed 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  coverup.  I  had 
not  been  informed  about  the  possible  in- 
volvement of  some  White  House  aides. 

I  felt  it  was  my  responsibility  to  conduct 
my  own  investigation  with  all  the  assist- 
ance I  could  get  from  those  who  could 
provide  information  before  moving  to 
what  would  be  a  proper  way  of  getting 
this  story  out  to  the  country. 

At  all  times,  it  had  been  my  goal  to 
have  a  complete  disclosure  of  this  whole 
situation  because,  as  you  know,  I  have 
said  there  can  be  no  cloud  over  the  White 
House.  I  want  that  cloud  removed.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  cooperated 
as  we  have  with  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
We  will  also  cooperate  with  the  Rodino 
committee.  The  facts  will  come  out. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  followup  on 
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that  question  right  there,  on  the  March 
2 1  St  meeting.  You  have  referred  to  your 
own  personal  desire  to  have  complete  dis- 
closure, and  you  have  also  mentioned  here 
this  evening  that  anybody  who  heard  the 
tape  of  that  March  21st  meeting,  or  dif- 
ferent people  hearing  that  tape  or  reading 
the  transcript,  might  get  different  impres- 
sions. Have  you  ever  considered  the  option 
of  making  that  tape  and  transcript  pub- 
lic so  that  the  American  people  can  read 
it  and  hear  it  and  make  their  own  judg- 
ment on  what  happened  at  that  meeting? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  have.  We  have 
a  problem  there,  however,  in  that  that 
tape,  as  well  as  the  others — as  was,  I  think, 
probably  implied  at  least  in  the  hearing 
today — affects  the  rights  of  the  defendants 
and  also  the  possibilities  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  under  the  circumstances,  of 
course,  we  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
guided  by  that. 

I  think  eventually  the  entire  tape  will  be 
made  available.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, when  any  individual  who  is  look- 
ing at  it  objectively  not  only  hears  it  or 
reads  what  the  transcript  is  but  also  sees 
what  was  done  after  that  particular  con- 
versation took  place,  will  conclude,  first, 
that  the  President  had  no  knowledge  be- 
fore the  2 1  St,  which  Mr.  Dean  himself  said 
when  he  came  into  the  meeting;  second, 
that  the  President  never  authorized  clem- 
ency, in  fact,  rejected  it  on  several  oc- 
casions in  that  meeting;  and  third,  that 
the  President  never  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  the  defendants  for  the 
purpose  of  hushing  them  up. 

PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  HOUSE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have 
spoken  tonight  of  your  willingness  to  take 
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questions  under  oath  in  the  White  House 
from  the  senior  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Would  you  consider,  as  an  aid 
to  rebuilding  public  confidence  in  your 
leadership  and  in  speeding  up  the  proce- 
dure, in  taking  questions  in  a  public 
forum  from  the  entire  House  Judiciary 
Committee? 

The  President.  This  is  a  matter  which 
I  am  leaving  to  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Mr. 
Doar  to  work  out  as  to  what  proper  pro- 
cedure could  be  developed.  What  I  want 
is  one  that  will  get  the  facts,  get  them 
quickly,  and  one  that  will  not  delay  the 
proceedings.  But  Mr.  Doar  and  Mr.  St. 
Clair  are  discussing  the  matter,  and  I  will 
defer  any  response  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  discussions. 

ATTORNEY  JOHN  J.  WILSON; 
INTERPRETATION  OF  TAPES 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  attorney  for  Messrs.  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman,  working  with  the  White 
House  or  with  you  in  concert  in  any  way? 
And  secondly,  you  have  said  that  when 
others  hear  the  tape  of  the  21st,  they 
may  well  reach  a  different  interpretation 
than  the  one  you  have  presented  tonight. 
Why  is  that? 

The  President.  First,  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
course,  is  not  working  with  the  White 
House,  and  neither  are  the  attorneys  for 
any  of  the  other  defendants.  His  only  con- 
tact with  the  White  House  is  one  that 
would  be  perfectly  proper  in  terms  of  in- 
formation that  a  defendant  or  potential 
defendant  would  be  entitled  to. 

As  far  as  interpretations  of  tapes,  not 
only  this  one  but  others,  are  concerned, 


any  individual  who  wants  to  can  take  any- 
one's statement  and  interpret  it  any  way 
he  wants. 

What  I  say  is  that  I  know  what  I  said, 
I  know  what  I  meant,  I  know  what  I  did, 
and  I  think  that  any  fairminded  person 
will  reach  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have 
repeated  here  several  times  tonight. 

defense   BUDGET 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  met  this 
week  with  the  leaders  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  partly  in  regard  to  the 
defense  budget.  And  later.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  said  he  would  favor  slashing  $3  bil- 
lion from  that  budget,  which  as  you  know 
is  nearly  $90  billion,  higher  than  in  war- 
time. Could  you  tell  us  if  you  think  that 
is  a  dangerous  cut,  and  if  so,  why? 

The  President.  Senator  McClellan 
told  me  that  he  wanted  to  cut  the  budget 
by  $3  billion,  and  he  is  a  watchdog  of  the 
treasury,  and  incidentally,  so  is  Congress- 
man Mahon.  They  both  indicated  they 
wanted  to  cut  the  budget.  However, 
neither  of  them  indicated  that  they 
wanted  to  take  the  muscle  out  of  defense. 

I  would  say  the  primary  part  of  our 
discussion  was  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity for  having  the  defense  budget  where 
it  was.  I  also  pointed  out  to  them,  because 
Senator  McClellan  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  this,  that  we  were  negotiating 
at  this  time  for  a  mutual  balanced  re- 
duction of  forces  in  Europe.  I  said,  in 
order  to  accomplish  that,  we  had  to  main- 
tain our  forces  at  the  present  level  in 
order  to  get  a  reduction  on  the  other  side, 
rather  than  to  do  it  unilaterally. 

I  believe,  finally,  that  Senator  McClel- 
lan and  Chairman  Mahon  will  be  respon- 
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sible,  and  the  cuts,  if  they  are  made,  will 
be  ones  that  will  not  weaken  the  United 
States. 

PAYMENTS   TO   DEFENDANTS 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  follow 
up  an  earlier  question  about  Watergate 
and  the  indictments,  I  was  wondering  if 
you  figured  out,  sir,  why  the  payment  of 
$75,000  in  alleged  hush  money  occurred 
the  same  day  you  said  you  disapproved  of 
the  practice?  I  am  talking  about  the 
March  2 1  st  conversation. 

The  President.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  when  a  payment  was  made,  to  what 
you  have  referred.  All  I  have  information 
on  is  as  to  my  own  actions  and  my  own 
directions,  and  my  actions  and  directions 
were  clear  and  very  precise.  I  did  not 
authorize  payments,  and  I  did  not  have 
knowledge  of  payments  to  which  you  have 
referred. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 

[19.]     Q.    Mr.    President,    can    I    ask 


you 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Lisagor 
[Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News]  isn't 
wire  service,  but  he  always  has  a  question. 


Q.  some  legal  scholars,  including 

Senator  Ervin,  have  said  that  the  truth 
will  never  be  fully  established  unless  all 
witnesses  subject  themselves  or  submit  to 
cross-examination.  Are  there  circum- 
stances under  which  you  would  submit  to 
cross-examination  if  it  would  serve  to 
clear  up  this  Watergate  affair? 

The  President.  Well  first,  Mr.  Lisa- 
gor, I  will  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency.  And  to  submit  to  cross- 
examination  under  circumstances  that 
would,  in  effect,  put  the  President  in  the 
box  when  he  was  not  indicted,  in  effect, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — where 
he  would  be  in  the  box  if  he  went  to  the 
Senate — I  think  would  be  improper. 
However,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  I 
have  indicated,  I  will  have  written  inter- 
rogatories, and  I  will  be  willing  to  meet 
with  the  ranking  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  both  of  whom,  I  under- 
stand, are  very  good  lawyers  and  very  good 
cross-examiners,  to  take  any  questions  that 
they  may  have  if  they  have  any  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  own  investigation. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

note:  President  Nixon's  thirty-seventh  news 
conference  was  held  at  7:31  p.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House  on  Wednesday, 
March  6,  1974.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television. 


7 1     Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Providing  for  Development 
and  Preservation  of  Water  Resources.     March  7,  1974 


I  TAKE  pleasure  today  in  signing  H.R. 
10203,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974.  This  bill  is  evidence  of  the 
legislation  that  can  be  achieved  when  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  work 
together  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 


The  projects  authorized  in  this  bill — 
which  will  cost  more  than  $i  billion — 
have  been  authorized  for  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  only.  Under  this  new 
two-stage  authorization  system,  both  the 
President   and    the    Congress   will   have 
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another  opportunity  to  review  each  of 
these  projects  on  their  merits  before 
they  become  eUgible  for  construction 
appropriations. 

I  have  also  noted  that  the  Congressional 
debate  on  this  bill  indicates  that  the  execu- 
tive agencies  will  be  free  to  use  realistic 
discount  rates  for  benefit-cost  determina- 
tions in  their  processes  of  selecting  projects 
for  authorization  or  construction  even 
though  this  bill  prevents  them  from  doing 
so  in  the  initial  formulation  of  the  projects. 
The  Congress  in  this  bill  has  asked  me  to 
present  recommendations  on  such  critical 
policy  issues  in  the  water  resources  field  as 
cost-sharing  and  project  evaluation  cri- 
teria, including  discount  rates.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Congress  now  shares  my 
view  of  the  importance  of  these  problems, 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  in  a  spirit  of 
receptiveness  to  update  some  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  anachronistic  policies  con- 


cerning water  projects. 

I  regret  to  note  that  despite  these  en- 
couraging new  policy  directions,  this  bill 
continues  to  present  some  of  the  problems 
which  were  contained  in  S.  4018  which  I 
pocket- vetoed  in  October  of  1972.  It  con- 
tinues to  authorize  some  projects  that  I 
believe  to  be  economically  unjustified,  and 
it  substitutes  Federal  payments  for  costs 
that  in  some  cases  should  be  borne  directly 
by  the  benefiting  communities.  On  bal- 
ance, however,  the  bill  represents  a  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  modernize  water 
resource  development,  and  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  a  constructive  dialog  with 
the  Congress  on  these  policies. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  10203,  which  includes 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
and  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1974,  is  Public  Law  93-251    (88  Stat. 

12). 


72     Radio  Address  About  a  Special  Message  to  the  Congress 

Proposing  Campaign  Reform  Legislation.     March  8,  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

The  centerpiece  of  American  democ- 
racy is  our  process  of  electing  men  and 
women  to  public  office.  That  process  is 
now  the  subject  of  a  spirited  national  de- 
bate. From  the  Congress,  from  election 
analysts,  and  most  importantly,  from  the 
people  themselves  have  come  a  steady 
stream  of  proposals.  They  are  varied  in 
nature,  but  unified  in  purpose ;  all  of  them 
call  for  reform. 

We  need  sensible  reforms,  reforms  that 
perform  instead  of  preach,  reforms  that 
will  work  because  they  are  workable,  and 
reforms  that  will  last  because  they  make 
good  common  sense  to  people. 


Ten  months  ago,  I  spoke  out  on  the 
need  for  campaign  reform.  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  create  a  commission  to  fashion 
the  remedies  that  we  need.  The  Congress 
has  failed  to  act  on  that  proposal.  Con- 
sequently, today  I  am  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  to 
get  the  job  done. 

These  proposals  present  reform  that  will 
work,  not  reform  that  will  sugar-coat  our 
problems  with  the  appearance  of  change 
or  rob  our  people  of  their  basic  freedoms. 
These  proposals  address  four  major  areas: 
campaign  finances,  campaign  practices, 
campaign  duration,  and  encouragement  of 
candidate  participation. 
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Of  all  of  these,  campaign  financing  is 
the  central  concern  with  which  we  must 
deal  as  we  move  to  improve  our  electoral 
process.  It  provides  the  best  example  of 
our  need  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  cam- 
paign abuses  rather  than  simply  with  the 
symptoms  of  those  abuses. 

Each  year  elections  become  more  expen- 
sive. In  9  months  of  1972  alone,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign cost  $100  million,  spent  by  the  two 
candidates  and  their  committees. 

Many  millions  more  were  spent  on  Con- 
gressional races.  Many  of  these  costs  can- 
not be  avoided,  because  Americans  put  a 
premium  on  knowing  what  their  candi- 
dates stand  for,  seeing  them  in  their  home- 
towns, meeting  them  face  to  face. 

The  answer  to  this  is  not  artificial  limits 
on  campaign  expenditures  by  candidates. 
These  limits  would  not  only  raise  consti- 
tutional questions,  they  would  also  be  un- 
realistic and,  in  many  situations,  unfair. 

In  a  free  society  we  should  never  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  open  and  vigorous  com- 
munication of  ideas,  specifically  when  that 
communication  helps  to  inform  the  voter's 
choice.  Instead,  we  should  deal  with  the 
growing  influx  of  money  into  politics  by 
establishing  broad  and  rigorously  enforced 
financial   disclosure   requirements. 

With  expanded  disclosure,  our  voters 
would  then  have  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  assess  the  philosophy,  the  per- 
sonal associations,  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic allegiances  of  the  candidates. 

To  this  end,  I  have  proposed  that  each 
candidate  have  only  one  political  commit- 
tee as  his  or  her  authorized  campaign  or- 
ganization, and  that  committee  would 
have  to  designate  one  depository  for  all 
campaign  funds. 

Now,  this  measure  would  insure  full  ac- 
countability for  campaign   finance   and 


eliminate  the  unhealthy  proliferation  of 
political  committees  which  are  used  to 
conceal  campaign  donations. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  each  individ- 
ual donor  be  specifically  tied  to  his  cam- 
paign contribution.  By  linking  donations 
to  the  original  donor,  the  influence  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups  in  election  campaigns 
would  be  sharply  reduced. 

Beyond  requiring  greater  public  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions,  I  also 
ask  for  limits  on  the  size  of  donations  to 
Federal  election  campaigns.  No  contribu- 
tion above  $3,000  could  be  made  by  an 
individual  donor  to  a  House  or  Senate 
election  campaign.  For  Presidential  elec- 
tions, a  ceiling  limit  of  $15,000  would  ap- 
ply, and  the  need  for  small  contributions 
would  rise  accordingly.  We  would  also 
put  an  end  to  contributions  from  organi- 
zations which  are  hidden  in  the  form  of 
services,  such  as  the  donated  use  of  private 
aircraft,  the  loan  of  campaign  workers 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  third  parties, 
and  other  types  of  nonmonetary  contribu- 
tions. 

We  should  stop  the  large  flow  of  cash  in 
campaigns  by  requiring  that  all  donations 
over  $50  be  made  by  check  or  other  nego- 
tiable instrument.  We  should  ban  all  poHt- 
ical  loans  in  order  to  end  the  practice  of 
disguising  donations  as  loans.  And  finally, 
I  have  proposed  that  all  campaign  contri- 
butions from  foreign  accounts  and  foreign 
citizens  be  flatly  prohibited. 

Along  with  full  disclosure,  these  require- 
ments would  breathe  fresh  air  into  polit- 
ical campaigns.  Unlike  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  campaign  expenditures,  they 
would  fulfill  the  right  of  the  American 
citizen  to  learn  about  all  candidates  and 
the  views  which  they  seek  to  communi- 
cate. 

I  am  also  taking  this  opportunity  today 
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to  share  with  you  my  reasons  for  opposing 
a  raid  on  the  public  treasury  to  pay  for 
political  campaigns.  This  is  popularly 
called  public  financing. 

In  reality,  it  is  compulsory  financing  by 
the  American  taxpayer  of  political  cam- 
paigns. It  is  unhealthy,  it  reduces  our 
freedoms,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
undermining  the  very  foundation  of  our 
democratic  process. 

Underwriting  political  campaigns  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  would  not 
only  divert  tax  dollars  from  pressing  na- 
tional needs  but  would  also  require  tax- 
payers to  sponsor  political  candidates  and 
parties  with  which  they  might  totally 
disagree. 

This  procedure  would  take  your 
money — no  matter  what  your  political 
preference — and  distribute  it  to  candi- 
dates for  whom  your  voluntary  support 
might  be  withheld. 

In  effect,  that  process  would  be  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  It  would,  in 
other  words,  violate  the  very  precept  for 
which  our  Nation  declared  its  independ- 
ence and  fought  a  war  for  that  independ- 
ence. You  work  too  hard  for  your  money 
to  have  it  spent  on  candidates  or  in  cam- 
paigns that  you  don't  know  about  or  don't 
care  about  or  even  oppose. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  so  eloquently 
committed  to  words  the  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution, said,  at  another  time,  "To  compel 
a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money 
for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he 
disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical." 

The  courts  have  already  struck  down 
this  type  of  financing  when  labor  unions 
have  tried  to  make  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  compulsory  dues,  and  I  see  no 
reason  now  to  place  this  same  type  of  bur- 
den on  the  back  of  the  American  tax- 


payer. One  thing  we  don't  need  in  this 
country  is  to  add  politicians  to  the  Federal 
dole. 

Public  financing  could  give  incumbents 
unfair  advantages  over  relatively  unknown 
but  capable  challengers,  and  at  this  time 
in  our  history,  this  Nation,  all  of  our  leg- 
islative bodies — particularly  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — needs  new  blood, 
new  leadership. 

Moreover,  it  would  close  off  the  one 
avenue  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens choose  to  participate  in — the  electoral 
process. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  disclose  dona- 
tions, not  to  foreclose  them.  We  need  to 
open  up  the  election  process,  not  put  it 
in  the  closed  hands  of  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

I  have  also  proposed  reform  in  the  area 
of  campaign  practices.  We  must  firmly 
move  to  prohibit  the  organized  and  inten- 
tional disruption  of  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign by  his  opponents  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  tactics  which  impede  or 
deny  entry  at  a  campaign  rally. 

I  recall  in  the  campaign  of  1968  the 
violent  demonstrations  that  took  place 
where  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  were  con- 
cerned, demonstrations  which  had  the  ef- 
fect finally  in  some  cases  of  denying  us  the 
right  to  speak. 

Once  and  for  all,  we  should  move  to  end 
such  anti-democratic  practices  as  stuffing 
ballot  boxes,  the  rigging  of  voting  ma- 
chines, other  practices  which  affect  the 
electoral  process  in  the  most  pernicious 
manner. 

The  third  general  area  of  reform  in 
which  I  have  submitted  proposals  to  the 
Congress  deals  with  the  length  of  cam- 
paigns. Campaigns  should  be  true  tests  of 
a  candidate's  appeal  to  the  voters,  rather 
than  endurance  contests. 
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To  shorten  Presidential  campaigns,  I 
have  recommended  moving  primary  elec- 
tions later  into  the  election  year,  and  I 
have  urged  both  national  parties  to  sched- 
ule their  1976  nominating  conventions  in 
September  instead  of  in  July  or  August. 

Now,  that  would  still  provide  for  a 
national  campaign  of  approximately  2 
months.  When  you  consider,  for  example, 
that  in  Great  Britain  a  campaign  is  sched- 
uled for  no  longer  than  3  weeks,  it  would 
seem  that  a  2-month  campaign  in  the 
United  States  would  be  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  having  each  candidate  get  his 
views  across  to  the  people. 

Finally,  we  must  take  steps  to  encourage 
more  good  people  to  run  for  public  office. 
While  closely  observing  constitutional  re- 
quirements, I  believe  that  we  can  reaffirm 
a  public  figure's  private  rights  so  that  peo- 
ple interested  in  running  for  public  office 
can  have  greater  assurance  of  recourse 
against  slanderous  attacks  on  them  or  their 
families.  Good  and  decent  men  and 
women  should  not  have  to  flinch  from 
political  participation  because  of  their  fear 
of  such  attacks. 

We  have  here,  incidentally,  a  constitu- 
tional problem,  which  must  eventually, 
probably,  be  decided  by  the  courts.  But 
unfortunately,  some  libel  lawyers  have  in- 
terpreted recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
particularly  the  decision  in  Sullivan  v.  The 
New  York  Times,  as  being  virtually  a 
license  to  lie  where  a  political  candidate, 
a  member  of  his  family,  or  one  of  his 
supporters  or  friends  is  involved. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
change  be  made  so  that  a  candidate  who 
runs  for  public  office  knows  that  he  has 
recourse  in  case  of  such  an  attack  which 
is  totally  untrue  and  would  otherwise  give 
him  a  right  to  sue  for  libel. 


Other  measures  which  would  encourage 
a  wider  choice  for  the  voters  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  campaigning  include  the  repeal 
of  the  equal  time  provision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  allowing  for  more  free 
broadcast  coverage  of  candidates. 

I  have  also  urged  the  Congress  to  exam- 
ine its  own  benefits  of  incumbency  which 
have  mounted  over  the  years,  so  com- 
petent challengers  have  a  more  even 
chance  in  House  and  Senate  campaigns. 

I  am  aware  of  the  great  interests  and 
expertise  that  the  Congress  possesses  in 
the  election  process,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
the  counsel,  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  contributed  to  me  by  several 
Members  of  Congress  in  preparing  my 
remarks  on  this  occasion  and  the  legis- 
lation that  will  be  presented.  It  is  fully 
my  intention  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress,  with  leaders  of  both  parties,  to 
achieve  progress  in  improving  the  conduct 
of  our  campaigns.  Because  we  all  share  the 
same  interests  and  the  same  goal,  we  will 
work  together  to  achieve  that  goal. 

If  our  campaigns,  like  the  communica- 
tions of  ideas  in  every  arena  of  public  life, 
are  to  remain  free  and  spirited,  they  will 
frequently  be  caustic  and  hard-hitting. 
That  is  the  case  in  all  free  countries.  Some 
excesses  and  abuses  will  inevitably  occur, 
but  if  we  are  guided  by  a  sense  of  realism, 
we  can  go  far  to  improve  the  process. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  is  my  de- 
sire to  open  up  the  election  process,  elimi- 
nate the  abuses  which  cross  boundaries  of 
fair  play,  and  to  let  the  American  people 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  their  can- 
didates. No  instrument  of  force  is  as 
mighty  as  the  power  of  the  ballot  in  the 
hand  of  a  free  citizen.  This  is  the  proud 
and  remarkable  record  of  our  election 
tradition.    The   American    people    have 
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never  failed  us  when  presented  fully  with 
the  actions  and  thoughts  of  political 
aspirants. 

The  reforms  I  have  put  forward  today 
may  not  provide  the  panacea  that  some 
seek  for  all  the  abuses,  but  they  do  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  workable  progress 


that  we  do  all  seek. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  from 
a  room  adjoining  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House.  The  address  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio. 


73     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Campaign 
Reform  Legislation.     March  8,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I.  Introduction 

The  American  people  wield  a  mighty 
instrument  of  free  choice  as  they  enter 
the  voting  booth.  Indispensable  to  the 
health  and  integrity  of  that  process  is  the 
accountability  of  candidates  for  public 
office. 

Campaign  abuses  recently  publicized 
and  of  years  gone  by,  samplings  of  Con- 
gressional and  public  opinion,  expert  ob- 
servation, the  experiences  of  all  of  us  in 
elective  office^ — all  proclaim  that  the 
electoral  process  needs  reform  and  that 
the  accountability  of  candidates  must 
be  more  uniformly  enforced.  I  commend 
the  Congress  for  its  ow^n  recognition  of 
this  need  as  evidenced  by  recent  Senate 
passage  of  two  important  reform  meas- 
ures, by  the  introduction  of  scores  of  re- 
form bills,  and  by  detailed  analyses  of 
this  entire  area  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  Houses. 

The  Executive  and  the  Congress  have, 
therefore,  a  common  goal:  reform  that 
works,  reform  that  deals  with  the  very  real 
concerns  we  have  in  a  way  which  im- 
proves the  electoral  system  instead  of 
simply  coating  it  with  the  appearance  of 
change. 


I  feel  strongly  that  the  reform  we  seek 
must  be  realistic.  For  example,  I  continue 
my  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  a  six- 
year,  one-term  Presidency  and  four-year 
terms  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Yet,  the  advantages  of  these 
proposals  are  not  so  compelling  as  to  merit 
driving  now  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  do,  however,  urge  further  con- 
sideration of  these  subjects  both  by  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 

Another  such  proposal,  appealing  but 
in  my  view  impracticable,  is  the  so-called 
Post  Card  Registration  plan.  Its  goals  are 
laudatory,  but  not  its  practical  results. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Election 
Subcommittee  has  already  indicated  that 
the  proposal's  stated  objective  would  not 
be  reached  and  the  target  groups  not 
registered.  In  addition  to  being  an  unwar- 
ranted Federal  intrusion  in  an  area  re- 
served by  the  Constitution  to  the  States, 
post  card  registration  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  and  would  cause 
chaos  in  existing  registration  systems.  Of 
even  greater  importance  is  the  open  invi- 
tation to  election  fraud  that  would  be  in- 
herent in  so  haphazard  a  system.  I  would 
add  that  periodic  in-person  registration  by 
a  citizen  involves  a  personal  and  political 
commitment  that  I  would  regret  very 
much  to  see  us  lose. 
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All  of  our  solutions  in  the  area  of  cam- 
paign reform  must  be  grounded  on  the 
solid  experience  of  nearly  200  years,  not 
merely  on  the  spirited  rhetoric  which  so 
frequently  pervades  this  arena. 

II.  Legislative  Proposals 

On  May  16,  1973?  I  urged  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  non-partisan  commission  on 
Federal  election  reform.  This  blue-ribbon 
commission  would  have  been  composed 
of  political  party  leaders,  Members  of 
Congress  and  distinguished  laymen.  Only 
one  House  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  has 
focused  on  it.  This  lack  of  action  has  come 
at  the  very  time  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  private  leaders  have  been 
speaking  out  about  the  need  for  vigorous 
action  against  campaign  abuses. 

If  it  had  been  created  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, this  commission  would  have  been 
charged  to  file  a  public  report  no  later 
than  December  ist  of  last  year.  By  now 
we  would  have  had  an  authoritative,  bi- 
partisan report  recommending  carefully 
weighed  reforms  for  Federal  campaigns, 
and  perhaps  by  now  we  could  have  been 
well  on  the  way  toward  new  statutes  ap- 
plicable to  the  upcoming  elections  this 
November. 

It  is  because  of  this  delay  that  I  have 
directed  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
work  with  my  staff  in  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  reforms  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  this  session.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  proposals,  together 
with  other  approaches  being  advanced  in 
Congress,  will  lead  to  vigorous  debate  and 
solid,  effective  reform. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
with  Presidential  campaigns  alone.  A 
massive  volume  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions goes  into  Senate  and  Congressional 


campaigns  as  well.  The  problem  faces  us 
all,  and  because  we  are  all  concerned, 
I  am  anxious  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  work  together  in  a  spirit  of 
full  cooperation.  For  real  progress  to  oc- 
cur, we  must  all  consider  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  electoral  system  rather 
than  parochial  interests  of  any  party  or 
candidate. 

The  proposals  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  as  it  continues  to  evolve  its  own 
approach  fall  into  four  major  areas:  cam- 
paign finances,  campaign  practices,  cam- 
paign duration,  and  encouragement  of 
candidate  participation. 

A.    CAMPAIGN    FINANCE 

In  recent  years,  political  campaigns  in 
America  have  become  increasingly  expen- 
sive. Because  the  need  for  more  and  more 
money  has  become  acute  in  many  Federal 
elections,  I  regard  campaign  financing  as 
the  most  important  area  for  reform,  and 
the  area  in  which  reform  is  most  urgently 
required. 

After  extensive  study  of  a  wide  range 
of  suggestions,  including  the  many  pro- 
posals developed  by  Congressional  sources, 
I  conclude  that  the  single  most  important 
action  to  reform  campaign  financing 
should  be  broader  public  disclosure.  Com- 
plete financial  disclosure  will  provide  the 
citizens  of  our  country  with  the  necessary 
information  to  assess  the  philosophy,  per- 
sonal associations,  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic allegiances  of  the  candidates. 

A  number  of  statutes  already  exist 
which  require  some  disclosure,  but  we  can 
and  should  expand  and  improve  the 
process. 

Specifically,  I  endorse  the  proposal  that 
each  candidate  in  every  Federal  election 
be  required  to  designate  one  single  politi- 
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cal  committee  as  his  authorized  campaign 
organization,  which  in  turn  would  have 
to  designate  one  single  depository  for  all 
campaign  funds.  With  this  single  com- 
mittee and  single  depository,  account- 
ability becomes  virtually  assured,  and  the 
unhealthy  proliferation  of  political  com- 
mittees to  pyramid  and  conceal  campaign 
donations  would  be  stopped  at  last, 

I  also  strongly  support  the  proposed  re- 
quirement that  every  donation  to  these 
committees  be  specifically  tied  to  the  orig- 
inal individual  donor,  excepting  only  do- 
nations by  a  national  political  party  or- 
ganization. Other  organizations  could  act 
as  agents  of  individual  contributors,  but 
the  donor  himself  would  be  required  to 
designate  the  ultimate  recipient  of  his 
campaign  donation.  This  requirement 
would  do  more  than  facilitate  disclosure; 
it  would  have  the  highly  positive  side 
benefit  of  reducing  the  influence  of  special 
interest  groups  by  discontinuing  their  di- 
rect and  often  very  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  candidates.  Donations  to  political 
party  organizations,  rather  than  to  indi- 
vidual candidates,  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  and  would  continue  to  be  iden- 
tified as  to  the  original  donor,  as  existing 
law  requires. 

Even  though  disclosure  is,  I  believe,  the 
single  most  important  prescription  to  deal 
with  financing  reform,  I  believe  also  that 
donation  limits  are  needed  on  the  amounts 
that  an  individual  contributor  could  give 
to  any  Federal  election  campaign.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  candidate's  authorized  cam- 
paign committee  be  prohibited  from 
accepting  more  than  $3,000  from  an  indi- 
vidual donor  in  any  Senate  or  House  elec- 
tion, and  not  more  than  $15,000  in  any 
Presidential  election.  These  ceilings  would 
apply  in  each  campaign — primaries,  run- 
offs, and  general  elections — and  would  in- 


clude any  contributions  earmarked  for  a 
candidate  through  a  national  political 
committee.  Regardless  of  the  number  of 
Presidential  primaries,  no  candidate  for 
President  could  receive  more  than  $15,000 
from  any  individual  for  all  of  the  pri- 
maries combined,  or  more  than  this 
amount  from  any  individual  in  the  gen- 
eral campaign. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
liferation of  "in  kind"  contributions  in 
the  form  of  paid  campaign  workers,  print- 
ing supplies,  the  use  of  private  aircraft, 
and  other  such  non-monetary  campaign 
assistance.  Because  there  is  as  much  room 
for  abuse  with  "in  kind"  contributions  as 
with  financial  ones,  I  believe  we  should 
prohibit  all  "in  kind"  donations  by  any 
organization  other  than  a  major  political 
party. 

Any  "in  kind"  contribution  by  an  indi- 
vidual would,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
permissible,  but  would  have  to  be  dis- 
closed as  to  both  donor  and  recipient,  with 
an  open  report  of  its  reasonable  value. 
These  personal  "in  kind"  donations  would 
come  within  the  same  ceiling  limitations 
as  monetary  contributions  and  would 
apply  towards  the  ceiling  amounts  for 
Senate,  House  and  Presidential  elections. 

I  also  urge : 

— That  all  donations  of  more  than  $50 
be  made  by  check  or  other  negotiable 
instruments,  so  that  large  flows  of  cash 
can  be  at  least  inhibited ; 

— That  all  campaign-related  expendi- 
tures of  over  $50  be  drawn  only  from  the 
central  campaign  treasury; 

— That  all  loans  to  political  commit- 
tees be  banned,  so  that  we  can  end  the 
practice  of  disguising  donations  as  loans; 

— That  the  donation  of  physical  assets 
such  as  appreciated  stocks  be  prohibited; 

— And    that    campaign    contributions 
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from  foreign  accounts  and  foreign  citizens 
be  prohibited. 

These  proposals,  when  added  to  the 
present  disclosure  law  that  took  effect  in 
1972,  should  assure  American  voters  of 
the  information  they  need  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  a  candidate  is 
financing  his  or  her  campaign  honestly 
and  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  proposals  I  have  offered  advance 
the  common  goal  of  restraining  campaign 
expenditures,  but  they  do  so  without  im- 
posing arbitrary  limits.  It  is  important  to 
note,  as  well,  that  existing  law  already 
limits  the  amount  which  candidates  for 
Federal  office  may  spend  for  campaign 
advertising  in  the  communications  media, 
the  most  costly  part  of  modern  cam- 
paigning. 

Additional  spending  limits,  desirable  as 
they  are  at  first  thought,  raise  significant 
constitutional  questions.  Moreover,  they 
would  be  unworkable  because  many  citi- 
zens furnish  direct  support  to  a  multitude 
of  groups  which  in  turn  support  candi- 
dates only  because  of  selective  positions 
on  narrow  issues.  They  can  also  be  unfair 
because  expenditure  limitations  can  be 
set  too  low  to  provide  a  challenger  with 
any  hope  of  contrasting  his  views  with 
those  of  the  better  known,  federally  sub- 
sidized incumbent.  Finally,  a  limit  appro- 
priate to  a  geographically  small,  congested 
Congressional  district  could  be  utterly  in- 
adequate for  a  large  one.  There  are  many 
other  district-by-district  variations  that 
rigid  nationwide  spending  limits  could 
not  fairly  accommodate. 

I  conclude  that  full  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
subject  to  existing  limitations,  is  the  best 
and  fairest  approach,  one  that  lets  the 
voters  decide  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  too  much  money  is  being  collected  and 
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spent.  There  should  not  be  a  limit  on  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  ideas  and 
positions  on  issues,  but  I  fear  that  would 
be  precisely  the  effect  of  additional 
spending  limitations  however  carefully 
designed. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  campaign  re- 
form has  centered  around  the  issue  of 
drawing  down  on  the  public  treasury  to 
pay  for  all  or  part  of  political  campaigns. 
I  strongly  oppose  direct  Federal  cam- 
paign financing,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  most  citizens  would  favor  diverting 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  away 
from  pressing  national  needs  in  order  to 
underwrite  politicians'  campaigns. 

Neither  is  it  right  to  make  millions  of 
Americans  pay  the  cost  of  the  political 
activities  of  individuals  and  parties  with 
which  they  might  totally  disagree.  This 
even  goes  beyond  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom  said  that 
"To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors, 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 

Moreover,  if  we  outlaw  private  con- 
tributions, we  will  close  the  only  avenue 
to  active  participation  in  politics  for  many 
citizens  who  may  be  unable  to  participate 
in  any  other  way.  Such  legislation  would 
diminish,  not  increase,  citizen  participa- 
tion and  would  sap  the  vitality  of  both 
national  parties  by  placing  them  on  the 
Federal  dole. 

In  addition,  almost  any  "public  financ- 
ing" measure  would  give  incumbents  an 
unfair  advantage.  Frequently,  a  chal- 
lenger must  spend  more  than  the  incum- 
bent in  order  to  make  his  qualifications 
known  and  to  counterbalance  the  incum- 
bent's in-office  financial  advantages.  But 
if  the  taxpayers  are  to  put  up  the  money, 
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ceilings  on  such  spending  would  have  to 
be  imposed  which  unavoidably  would 
penalize  the  lesser-known  challengers. 

Through  the  existing  tax  check-off  for 
Presidential  elections  and  political  tax 
credit  or  deduction,  in  1972  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  subject  to  the  expenditure 
of  up  to  $  1 00  million  for  taxpayer  support 
of  political  campaign  activities.  These 
programs,  however,  do  not  sever  the 
crucial  tie  between  the  individual  citizen 
and  the  party  or  candidate  of  his  choice, 
and  do  not  carry  as  great  a  threat  of  Fed- 
eral domination  of  political  campaigns. 

I  believe  our  Nation  has  already  seen 
too  many  examples  of  how  the  use  of  tax 
dollars  can  lead  to  Federal  control.  By 
setting  reasonable  limits  on  campaign 
contributions,  and  by  requiring  broader 
public  disclosure,  we  can  guarantee  that 
the  American  voters  are  fully  aware  of 
who  is  making  the  contributions;  and  the 
Nation  can  then  leave  it  to  the  people 
themselves  to  judge  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  these  donations. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  warrants 
the  early  attention  of  Congress.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  recently  held 
that  income  earned  from  funds  of  political 
parties  is  taxable  under  the  present  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  This  ruling  has  caused 
widespread  confusion  and  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  political  campaign  commit- 
tees. I  believe  this  situation  was  never 
intended  by  Congress  and  urge  enact- 
ment of  legislation  removing  any  tax  or 
potential  tax  on  any  income  earned  from 
political  party  funds. 

While  strong  financing  and  disclosure 
laws  are  necessary,  these  alone  will  not  en- 
sure the  reform  we  need.  For  most  of  the 
20th  century  our  campaign  laws  have  not 
been  enforced.  Enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  a  measure  rid- 


dled with  loopholes,  has  been  all  but  im- 
possible, and  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  is  difficult  because 
of  the  proliferation  of  committees  and 
the  lack  of  central  reporting. 

Therefore,  I  endorse  the  proposal  de- 
veloped in  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
and  other  election  measures. 

This  independent  commission  would  be 
bipartisan  and  would  monitor  our  cam- 
paign finance  and  disclosure  laws.  It 
would  bring  under  the  umbrella  of  one 
agency  the  current  oversight  functions 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Membership  on 
the  commission  should  include  representa- 
tives of  the  major  political  parties. 

In  its  supervisory  capacity,  the  com- 
mission would  serve  as  a  much  needed 
central  repository  for  election  records 
and  would  have  powers  to  subpoena  docu- 
ments and  witnesses  to  fulfill  its  duties.  It 
would  also  be  able  to  refer  campaign 
violations  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
appropriate  action.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mission would  in  no  way  impinge  upon 
Congressional  rights  and  responsibilities, 
but  would  expedite  the  disposition  of 
violations  and  provide  a  coordinated 
supervisory  role  in  overseeing  the  various 
election  laws. 

B.    CAMPAIGN    PRACTICES 

Many  people  have  made  the  point  that 
additional  Federal  laws  are  needed  to 
deter  or  punish  criminal,  tortious  or  other- 
wise improper  activities  in  Federal  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Existing  laws  deal  with 
vote  bribery,  vote  fraud,  spurious  cam- 
paign literature  and  other  breaches  of 
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campaign  ethics,  but  as  in  the  area  of 
campaign  finance,  these  laws  are  unclear 
and  have  been  unevenly  and  sometimes 
unfairly  enforced  through  selective 
prosecution. 

I  have  reviewed  several  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area  and  conclude  it  is  time 
for  Federal  statutes  to  spell  out  specific- 
ally the  prohibition  of  certain  campaign 
and  election  day  practices.  I  propose  that 
we  prohibit  three  types  of  campaign 
practices : 

— Activities  which  unreasonably  dis- 
rupt the  opposing  candidate's  campaign, 
such  as  the  dissemination  of  false  instruc- 
tions to  campaign  workers  and  related  dis- 
ruptive activities,  or  which  constitute  a 
fraud  upon  the  voters,  such  as  rigging 
opinion  polls,  placing  misleading  adver- 
tisements in  the  media,  misrepresenting  a 
Congressman's  voting  record,  or  organiz- 
ing slander  campaigns. 

— Activities  which  involve  the  use  of 
force,  such  as  the  organized  use  of  de- 
monstrators to  impede  or  deny  entry  at 
a  campaign  rally,  or  individual  criminal 
actions  which  take  on  a  special  signif- 
icance when  they  are  done  intentionally 
to  disrupt  the  Federal  election  process. 

— Those  election  day  practices,  such  as 
stuffing  ballot  boxes,  rigging  voting  ma- 
chines, forging  or  altering  ballots,  or  fail- 
ing to  count  certain  votes,  all  of  which 
directly  affect  the  electoral  process  in  a 
most  pernicious  manner. 

I  realize  that  attempting  to  outlaw  cer- 
tain improper  campaign  activities  requires 
particular  attention  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantees  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly. With  this  in  mind,  I  have  asked 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  draft  a 
criminal  statute  designed  to  prohibit 
wrongful  practices  and  to  make  them 
Federal  offenses  if  the  conduct  is  engaged 


in  with  the  specific  intent  of  interfering 
with  the  Federal  election  procedure.  I  in- 
vite especially  thorough  debate  by  the 
Congress  in  this  difficult  area. 

G.    CAMPAIGN   DURATION 

In  the  campaigns  of  1972,  there  were 
no  less  than  23  separate  State  primaries 
for  the  Presidential  contestants.  The  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  these  proliferating 
primary  contests  have  not  only  extended 
the  length  of  campaigning  but  have  also 
materially  added  to  its  expense. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  statewide  Presi- 
dential primary  system.  It  affords  the 
public  a  true  measure  of  candidates  who 
have  to  take  their  cause  to  diflPerent  parts 
of  the  country  and  face  the  voters  with 
their  positions  on  crucial  issues.  Because 
I  believe  in  the  primaries  but  wish  to  bring 
some  sense  of  order  to  the  system  we  now 
have,  I  agree  with  the  proposal  not  to 
hold  any  State  Presidential  primaries  or 
nominating  conventions  before  May  ist 
of  an  election  year,  and  I  urge  that  this 
be  done. 

Even  though  moving  primary  dates 
later  in  the  election  year  is  the  only  specific 
legislative  action  I  offer  to  shorten  cam- 
paigns, other  helpful  measures  can  be 
taken  without  Federal  legislation.  One 
way  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  and  duration 
of  Presidential  campaigns  is  to  delay  the 
national  nominating  conventions  until  the 
month  of  September.  I  urge  the  leaders 
of  both  national  political  parties  to  plan 
now  for  the  scheduling  of  their  1976  con- 
ventions at  this  later  time. 

I  know  that  delaying  the  nominating 
conventions  may  conflict  with  certain 
State  requirements  that  a  nominee's  elec- 
tors must  be  selected  earlier  than  Septem- 
ber.  Therefore,   I  encourage  the  States 
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having  such  requirements  to  change  their 
laws  to  conform  with  this  potential  action 
by  the  national  parties.  I  am  reluctant  to 
ask  for  Federal  legislation  in  this  area  be- 
cause it  would  intrude  unduly  into  the 
right  of  each  State  to  determine  its  elec- 
tion laws,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  States 
will  cooperate  in  this  important  effort.  To 
this  end,  I  am  instructing  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  give  the  States  such  assistance 
as  they  may  desire  in  developing  legisla- 
tion to  make  this  possible. 

D.  ENCOURAGING  CANDIDATE  PARTICIPATION 

One  of  the  major  items  on  the  agenda 
of  campaign  reform  is  the  need  to  encour- 
age qualified  people  to  run  for  office  and 
maintain  a  strong  two-party  system.  We 
should  never  limit  the  voter's  choice  or  dis- 
courage capable  men  and  women  from 
seeking  to  represent  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  its  own 
benefits  of  incumbency  which  have 
mounted  over  the  years.  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  the  Executive  to  propose 
specific  remedies  in  this  Congressional 
area,  but  I  suggest  there  is  reason  for  con- 
cern over  the  marked  advantages — 
federally  funded — that  Congressional  in- 
cumbents now  enjoy  over  their  chal- 
lengers. Such  things  as  free  mailing 
privileges,  use  of  "public  service"  broad- 
cast time,  and  the  extensive  staff  and  fi- 
nancial fringe  benefits  of  office  have  made 
it  progressively  more  difficult  for  compe- 
tent challengers  to  have  a  fair  chance  in 
Congressional  races.  I  readily  concede 
that  the  Presidential  incumbency  advan- 
tage is  also  substantial,  but  there  is  some 
protection  here  in  the  constitutional  limit 
on  length  of  Presidential  service.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  review  this  problem  and 


to  develop  reforms  that  will  assure  a  better 
balance  in  Congressional  races. 

I  also  propose  repeal  of  the  "equal 
time"  provision  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  for  all  Federal  elections.  The 
repeal  of  this  provision  would  reduce  cam- 
paign expenditures  by  allowing  the  elec- 
tronic media  the  flexibility  to  provide  free 
campaign  coverage  to  the  major  political 
candidates,  and  in  doing  so  would  assist 
our  citizens  in  reaching  sound  judgments 
on  election  day. 

Finally,  I  have  asked  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  explore  the  possibility  of  legis- 
lation to  reaffirm  certain  private  rights  of 
public  figures  so  that  people  interested  in 
running  for  public  office  can  have  greater 
assurance  of  recourse  against  slanderous 
attacks  on  them  or  their  families.  Land- 
mark Supreme  Court  decisions  have  se- 
verely restricted  a  public  figure's  ability  to 
gain  redress  against  such  grievances,  but  I 
would  hope  that  specifically  defined  limits 
can  be  legislated  by  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent unscrupulous  attacks  on  public  fig- 
ures. These  reforms  are  not  intended  to 
restrict  vigorous  debate,  but  to  enhance  it, 
to  help  give  it  dignity  and  integrity,  and 
to  improve  the  prospects  for  good  and  de- 
cent people  who  today  flinch  from  politi- 
cal participation  because  of  their  fear  of 
slanderous  attacks. 

III.  Conclusion 

The  reforms  I  have  urged  here,  and 
that  many  in  the  Congress  are  seeking  as 
well,  are  designed  to  open  up  our  electoral 
process  and  to  correct  some  of  its  most 
egregious  abuses. 

I  am  doubtful  that  any  legislation  can 
provide  the  panacea  that  some  seek  to 
guarantee  absolute  integrity  in  the  elec- 
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toral  process.  If  our  campaigns,  like  the 
communication  of  ideas  in  every  area  of 
our  public  life,  are  to  remain  free  and 
spirited,  they  will  frequently  be  caustic 
and  hard-hitting,  and  some  excesses  and 
abuses  will  inevitably  occur. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  reforms  I 
suggest  is  to  get  the  really  important 
political  information  out  to  the  people,  to 
let  them  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
their  candidates,  and  to  eliminate  abuses 
which  cross  the  boundaries  of  fair  play. 

America  has  had  a  remarkable  history 
and  tradition  of  campaign  electioneering. 
Given  full  access  to  the  actions  and 
thoughts  of  political  aspirants,  the  Ameri- 


can people  have  shown  great  wisdom  at 
the  ballot  box  over  two  centuries  of  self- 
government.  The  reforms  I  propose  today 
are  intended  to  strengthen  the  will  of  the 
people  by  making  our  election  process 
more  open. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
March  8,  1974. 

note:  Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  met 
with  the  Cabinet  to  discuss  matters  including 
campaign  reform. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  proposed  legislation  by 
Counsellor  to  the  President  Bryce  N.  Harlow. 


74     Radio  Address  About  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial.     March  lo,  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

Just  12  months  from  now,  in  March  of 
1975,  ^^^  United  States  will  officially  be- 
gin to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  birth  as  a  nation.  As  we  prepare  for 
this  occasion,  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
today  about  some  of  our  plans  for  the 
Bicentennial  era  and  what  it  can  mean 
for  every  American. 

The  Bicentennial  offers  us  a  unique 
opportunity — a  time  to  take  a  long  look 
backward,  but  more  importantly,  a  time 
to  look  forward,  a  chance  to  rekindle  the 
spirit  that  in  200  years  built  13  small  de- 
pendent colonies  into  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world. 

That  will  be  the  purpose  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial celebration — a  rededication  to 
American  values,  as  well  as  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  strength  and  potential  as  a 
free  people  working  together  to  achieve 
great  goals,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
all  people  in  the  world. 


Our  Bicentennial  will  be  very  different 
from  the  Centennial  celebration  held  in 
Philadelphia  100  years  ago.  In  1876,  the 
great  attractions  were  Alexander  Graham 
Bell's  remarkable  invention,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  massive  40-foot  high  Cor- 
liss steam  engine  which  powered  the 
fair's  machinery  and  brightened  its 
grounds  with  electric  lights,  although  the 
children  attending  that  celebration  prob- 
ably thought  the  best  invention  was  a 
brand  new  drink  called  root  beer. 

In  1976,  there  will  be  no  single  city  in 
which  we  celebrate  our  200th  anniversary 
and  no  single  exhibition  of  our  progress. 
No  one  city  would  be  big  enough.  All 
America  will  be  the  showcase.  The  Bicen- 
tennial will  be  in  each  of  our  50  States 
and  territories  so  that  all  Americans  can 
participate  in  it,  because  this  is  a  celebra- 
tion that  belongs  to  all  Americans. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial,  strong  and  vigorous  leadership   is 
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needed.  To  provide  that  leadership,  I  will 
tomorrow  nominate  Mr.  John  Warner  to 
serve  as  Administrator  of  the  Bicentennial 
Administration.  Mr.  Warner  has  given  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Nation  for  the 
past  2  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
I  know  he  will  bring  those  same 
skills  and  energies  to  the  Bicentennial 
Administration. 

As  his  first  order  of  business,  I  have  di- 
rected Mr.  Warner  to  prepare  for  me  a 
summary  and  projection  of  all  Bicenten- 
nial planning  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  and  to  present  them  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  full  Cabinet. 

Because  the  Bicentennial  belongs  to  the 
entire  Nation,  it  must  be  a  completely 
nonpartisan  effort.  In  the  appointments 
I  shall  be  making  to  the  Bicentennial  Ad- 
visory Council  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, I  shall  insist  on  this  principle,  and  I 
know  that  everyone  involved  will  share 
this  nonpartisan  spirit. 

Mr.  Warner  and  his  staff  will  call  upon 
groups  and  communities  all  over  America 
to  prepare  a  truly  national  celebration. 
The  Federal  Government  will  help  in 
this  effort,  but  above  all,  it  will  be  a  citi- 
zen celebration.  It  will  be  successful  be- 
cause the  people,  not  the  Government, 
will  make  it  successful,  just  as  America's 
unprecedented  progress  over  the  past  200 
years  has  been  due  primarily  to  what  peo- 
ple have  done  rather  than  what  govern- 
ment has  done. 

The  Bicentennial  is  not  going  to  be  in- 
vented in  Washington,  printed  in  tripli- 
cate by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
mailed  to  you  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  filed  away  in  your  public  library. 

Instead,  we  shall  seek  to  trigger  a  chain 
reaction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  individual 
celebrations — large  and  small — planned 
and  carried  out  by  citizens  in  every  part 


of  America.  We  have  already  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  that  goal. 

Hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
other  organizations  have  joined  the  Bi- 
centennial Communities  program  since  it 
was  inaugurated  last  summer.  Thousands 
more  have  been  invited,  based  upon  their 
plans  and  projects.  As  of  today,  482  com- 
munities have  drawn  up  plans  for  partic- 
ipation and  have  been  designated  as  Bi- 
centennial Communities.  Each  of  these 
plans  includes  a  project  to  improve  the 
life  of  the  community  in  fields  like  art, 
recreation,  education,  and  housing,  not 
just  in  1976  but  for  years  to  come. 

Naturally,  the  urban  centers  that  played 
a  major  role  during  America's  early  his- 
tory will  play  a  major  role  in  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

Philadelphia,  which  housed  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  that  drew  up  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  has  over  300  dif- 
ferent Bicentennial  projects  underway, 
many  of  them  located  near  Independence 
Hall. 

New  York  City,  among  other  projects, 
plans  to  redevelop  the  South  Street  Sea- 
port, one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  ports,  and 
to  restore  several  historic  ships.  Tentative 
plans  have  also  been  made  for  the  city,  in 
July  of  1976,  to  play  host  to  "Operation 
Sail  '76,"  a  fleet  of  tall,  full-rigged  sailing 
vessels  arriving  from  around  the  world  to 
honor  the  United  States  on  our  200th 
anniversary. 

Boston  is  restoring  such  historic  struc- 
tures as  Faneuil  Hall,  Quincy  Market, 
and  the  Old  State  House. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  preparing  for  an 
estimated  45  milUon  foreign  and  domestic 
visitors  with  projects  such  as  the  new  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center,  the  Eisenhower 
Civic  Center,  Constitution  Gardens,  and 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  of 
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the  Smithsonian.  Bicentennial  plans  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  also  include  many  pro- 
grams that  will  directly  benefit  local  citi- 
zens and  increase  their  appreciation  for 
America's  rich  and  diverse  heritage  and 
enrich  their  daily  lives — programs  such  as 
a  neighborhood  preservation  housing 
project  and  cultural  and  folk  art  activities. 

The  success  of  the  Bicentennial  will  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  people  who 
participate  in  it.  The  more  people  who 
participate,  the  better  it  will  be.  Citizens 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  set- 
ting an  especially  good  example  in  this 
respect.  In  this  old  southern  port,  which 
served  as  an  important  military  base  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  one  out  of  every  12 
citizens  is  already  participating  in  Bicen- 
tennial projects  and  events,  including  the 
construction  of  a  naval  museum,  develop- 
ment of  a  Bicentennial  park,  and  exten- 
sive restoration  of  many  of  the  city's  build- 
ings dating  back  to  colonial  days. 

But  a  city  doesn't  have  to  be  over  200 
years  old  to  participate.  The  American 
adventure  that  began  in  1776  has  kept  on 
going  ever  since.  It  is  the  only  successful 
continuous  revolution  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  every  generation  of  Amer- 
ica, from  its  Founding  Fathers  down  to 
the  present  day,  has  played  a  part. 

Take  the  case  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
Colorado  will  be  celebrating  its  own  looth 
anniversary  in  1976  and  is  coordinating 
its  local  celebration  with  the  Nation's 
200th  birthday.  Among  the  goals  the 
people  of  Denver  have  set  for  themselves 
are  the  completion  of  a  new  performing 
arts  center  and  a  new  sports  arena. 

In  my  native  State  of  California,  an- 
other aspect  of  the  American  life  will  be 
explored.  Individual  programs  will  depict 
the  Spanish- American,  Black,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese   contributions   to   Califor- 


nia life — each  an  important  part  of  the 
great  American  experience. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  commu- 
nity action  comes  from  the  little  town  of 
Clarendon,  Texas,  where  the  townspeople 
are  building  a  community  amphitheater 
with  bricks  made  by  the  local  schoolchil- 
dren. Each  brick  will  be  signed  by  the 
child  who  made  it  and  will  be  a  part  of 
the  overall  structure. 

To  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  millions  of 
other  Americans,  that  amphitheater  will 
represent,  in  miniature,  the  spirit  that 
built  America. 

Our  Bicentennial  observance  could  not 
possibly  realize  its  full  potential  or  meet 
our  high  expectations  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
has  made  our  country  what  it  is  today — 
the  best  and  strongest  nation  in  history. 
Interest  among  private  groups  and  or- 
ganizations is  developing,  and  we  welcome 
their  involvement. 

The  American  Express  Company,  for 
example,  has  donated  funds  for  a  face- 
lifting of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  That  his- 
toric symbol  of  hope  in  New  York  Harbor 
will  get  a  thorough  cleanup  and  reglazing. 
The  company  has  also  produced  a  docu- 
mentary film  highlighting  the  great  con- 
tributions made  to  our  country  by  the 
many  ethnic  groups  who  crossed  the  seas 
to  find  a  new  home  in  America. 

Civic,  youth,  and  rehgious  groups,  such 
as  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Jay- 
cees,  are  also  mounting  voluntary  Bicen- 
tennial programs. 

Invitations  have  also  been  extended  to 
130  foreign  nations,  and  within  the  next 
few  months,  many  of  them  are  expected 
to  announce  plans  for  exhibits  and  other 
projects  in  communities  across  the 
country. 

There  are  many  other  projects  now  un- 
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derway  as  we  approach  the  Bicentennial — 
from  the  Uttle  town  of  Dorset^  Vermont, 
where  a  population  of  300  is  planning 
seven  different  programs,  to  the  great 
cities  like  Detroit,  where  an  ethnic  festival 
is  on  the  drawing  boards.  Each  group, 
each  community  is  free  to  set  and  achieve 
its  own  goals,  ranging  from  the  most  seri- 
ous and  enduring  to  the  most  lighthearted 
and  temporary.  Given  the  backing  of  the 
people,  these  projects  will  succeed,  and 
they  will  make  our  200th  birthday  as  a 
nation  the  most  moving,  most  representa- 
tive, and  most  enjoyable  celebration  in 
American  history. 

The  Bicentennial  is  an  almost  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  enlist  the  talents  of 
America — poets  and  planners,  scholars 
and  steelworkers,  performers  and  par- 
ticipants— in  a  vast  array  of  events  and 
activities  that  express  and  strengthen 
America's  sense  of  herself  as  a  creative 
and  great  national  community. 

One  of  our  greatest  Presidents  was  also 
a  keen  historian.  Long  before  he  became 
actively  involved  in  politics,  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  thoroughly  studied  and  had 
taught  American  history,  and  he  had  built 
a  deep  understanding  of  our  origins  as  a 
free  people. 

"The  American  Revolution,"  he  wrote, 
"was  a  beginning,  not  a  consummation." 
That  is  exactly  the  way  we  should  feel 
about  the  Bicentennial.  In  looking  back 
with  pride  and,  perhaps,  a  little  nostalgia 
on  our  first  200  years  as  a  nation,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  future. 

The  Founding  Fathers  realized  this. 
They  gave  us  a  set  of  principles  and  a  body 
of  laws  that  were  designed  to  last — to 
grow  and  adjust  with  time,  but  to  remain 
forever  true  to  the  basic  values  of  free- 
dom and  individual  dignity. 

In  celebrating  our  Bicentennial  it  is  es- 


sential that  we,  too,  look  ahead.  We  must 
use  the  opportunity  the  Bicentennial  of- 
fers us  to  develop  new  institutions  and 
new  ideas  to  help  determine  America's 
course  in  the  coming  century. 

We  face  great  challenges,  but  in  our 
laws,  in  our  ideals,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  American  people,  we  hold  the  keys 
to  all  the  problems  that  confront  us. 

Like  the  Founding  Fathers,  we  are 
bound  to  experience  many  problems  along 
the  way.  But  like  them,  we  will  have  our 
share  of  disagreements  and  disappoint- 
ments. That  is  the  price  that  every  free 
society  must  pay,  and  history  shows  us  that 
it  is  a  price  worth  paying  for  freedom. 

But  if  we  work  together  as  men  and 
women  of  good  will — as  Americans  always 
have  in  difficult  times — the  best  that  is  in 
all  of  us  and  in  the  American  system  will 
prevail. 

We  can  build  a  future  in  which  100 
years  from  now  another  generation  of 
Americans  celebrating  another  anniver- 
sary can  look  back  with  pride  on  a  time 
when  our  generation  insured  for  them  a 
world  at  peace,  a  nation  healthy  and  free, 
and  a  national  heritage  which  will  be  a 
sound  foundation  for  even  greater 
progress  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  i :  07  p.m.  from 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio. 

Following  the  address,  the  President  met 
with  John  W.  Warner,  Administrator-designate 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
at  Key  Biscayne  an  advance  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  and  a  fact  sheet  on  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial.  An  announce- 
ment containing  biographical  data  on  Mr. 
Warner  was  also  released  and  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  10,  p.  313). 
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75     Remarks  on  Mrs.  Nixon's  Departure  for  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.     March  ii,  1974 


Mr.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Minister,  and  all 
of  our  very  good  friends  who  have  been  so 
kind  to  come  out  here  to  see  Mrs.  Nixon 
of  on  her  journey  to  Caracas  and  then  to 
Brasilia: 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  as  she  leaves 
on  this  journey,  that  it  will  be  not  only  in 
an  official  capacity — she  will  extend,  of 
course,  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
President  Perez  of  Venezuela  and  Presi- 
dent Geisel  of  Brazil — but  she  will  do 
something  she  has  done  on  all  of  her 
travels  around  the  world — she  has 
traveled  more  than  any  First  Lady  in  his- 
tory— she  will  bring  the  best  wishes  of  the 
American  people  to  the  people  of  all  the 
countries  she  visits.  And  that  is,  of  course, 
what  we  want  them  to  hear. 

And  we  think  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  she  is  taking  oflF  here  from 
Florida,  because  Florida  is  a  State  which 
knows  so  well  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  this  State  and 
this  Nation  by  those  of  Latin  background. 

And  going  from  Florida,  first  to  Vene- 
zuela and  then  to  Brazil,  she  will  be  able 
to  see  there  those  nations  that  are  our 
closest  neighbors  and  our  closest  friends. 
And  I  should  emphasize  that  in  these 
times  when  so  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon,  as  it  should  be,  the  new  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  our  relations 
with  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  that 
we  must  always  remember  that  here  in 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  our  closest 
friends  and  neighbors  are  the  people  in 


Latin  America  and  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  that  trip  will  bring  that  to  the 
attention,  we  think,  of  the  whole  world. 

And  so  with  that,  I  will  now  turn  the 
platform  podium  over  to  Mrs.  Nixon.  She 
says  she  doesn't  like  to  make  speeches,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  reporters  who  have  ac- 
companied her  when  she  traveled  alone  to 
Peru  and  also  to  Africa  over  the  past  2 
years  have  said  that  she  is  the  best  ambas- 
sador the  United  States  has.  I  proudly 
present  her  to  you. 

Mrs.  Nixon.  Thank  you. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  you  are  here  to 
send  me  oflf  in  this  manner.  I  enjoyed 
the  high  school  band,  Killian  High  School 
band,  and  all  of  these  Scouts  and  school- 
children who  are  out,  and  the  oldsters  who 
could  get  away  from  their  jobs  today. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  shall  certainly, 
in  just  3  hours  and  40  minutes,  be  giving 
your  best  wishes  and  your  affection  to 
the  people  of  Venezuela,  my  first  stop, 
and  then  later,  on  the  15th,  to  the  people 
of  Brazil. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you,  when  I 
can  return  home,  and  bringing  you  greet- 
ings from  our  good  friends. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  3-.m.  at 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  where  Mrs. 
Nixon  was  leaving  to  serve  as  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  inaugural  ceremonies  for 
President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  of  Venezuela 
and  President  Ernesto  Geisel  of  Brazil. 

In  his  opening  words,  the  President  referred 
to  Venezuelan  Ambassador  Andres  Aguilar  and 
BraziHan  Minister-Counselor  Celso  Diniz. 
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76     Remarks  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Banquet.     March  12,  1974 


Commander  Soden,  Congressman 
Mahon,  all  of  the  distinguished  guests 
here  at  the  two  head  tables  and  all  of  the 
distinguished  guests  in  the  audience: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you^  Commander^ 
for  being  spoken  of  so  eloquently  and  so 
generously  and  also  grateful  to  receive 
this  medallion  which  commemorates  this 
organization's  75th  anniversary,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  an  occasion  to  perhaps 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  VFW. 

I  have  done  it  before,  but  I  would  like 
to  do  it  especially  because  this  is  not  only 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  year  for  the  VFW 
as  an  organization,  this  is  the  Silver  An- 
niversary of  this  annual  dinner  for  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

As  you  have  already  noted,  I  am  a  life- 
time member  of  the  VFW.  I  have  been 
a  member  for  27  years,  so  I  know  the 
organization  well.  And  I  believe  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  have  addressed  more  din- 
ners, conventions — State  and  national — 
of  the  VFW  than  perhaps  any  public  fig- 
ure in  America  today,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  that  opportunity. 

I  know  this  organization  in  public  life 
as  Vice  President  for  8  years  and  also  as 
President  for  5  years.  I  also  have  known 
it  in  private  life.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
particularly  want  to  emphasize  in  terms 
of  what  this  organization  means  to  anyone 
who  serves  in  the  highest  office  of  this 
land.  It  is  very  simply  this :  The  VFW  is 
an  organization  that  when  the  hard  deci- 
sions are  made  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  can  always  count  on 
this  organization  to  stand  above  partisan 
interest  and  for  the  national  interest.  That 
is  the  VFW. 


And  in  that  long  and  difficult  war  to 
which  you  have  referred,  when  at  times 
there  were  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  were  marching  around  and  on 
the  White  House — as  I  have  often  re- 
called, I  didn't  have  to  call  the  com- 
mander of  the  VFW,  the  national  com- 
mander to  ask  for  his  support,  he  called 
me,  and  that  is  the  way  the  VFW  is  when 
this  country  needs  support. 

It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  the  award,  your  annual  award 
to  the  Member  of  Congress,  should  go  to 
George  Mahon  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  him  tonight  in  tandem  with  the 
man  who  was  to  receive  it  last  year,  who 
did  receive  it,  but  who  could  not  be  here 
for  reasons  that  we  are  aware,  and  let  us 
say  that  we  are  all  thankful  that  John 
Stennis  is  back  in  the  job  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
both  of  these  statesmen  for  27  years. 
George  Mahon  has  served  for  40  years  at 
the  end  of  this  year  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. As  you  can  see,  he  married  a 
woman  much  younger  than  himself. 

But  one  thing  that  George  Mahon  and 
John  Stennis  have  in  common  is  this: 
They  are  both  very  loyal  members  of  their 
party,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  when  the 
strength  of  America  is  involved,  when  the 
honor  of  America  is  involved,  when  re- 
spect for  America  is  involved  and  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  be  he  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  has  to  make  a  decision 
involving  the  strength  or  the  honor  or 
respect  for  America,  these  men  always  put 
America  first  and  party  second.  That  is 
the  kind  of  men  we  have  in  your  two 
honorees. 
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And  so^  I  therefore  am  proud  to  be 
here  as  your  guest,  but  also  proud  to  be 
here  to  join  you  in  honoring  them.  Since 
you  have  remarked  about  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  toward  peace,  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  word — without  imping- 
ing upon  Congressman  Mahon's  time,  be- 
cause we  will  want  to  hear,  of  course,  from 
him  primarily — about  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  have  to  do  if  we  are  going 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  a  generation  of 
peace  and,  we  would  trust,  much  longer 
than  a  generation  of  peace. 

We  have  ended  America's  longest  and 
most  difficult  war,  as  you  have  pointed 
out.  We  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  a 
time  of  peace  in  the  Mideast  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  a  more  permanent 
peace  in  that  troubled  area  of  the  world 
where,  incidentally,  the  hatreds  go  back 
more  than  50  years,  they  go  back  1,000 
years. 

We  also  have  begun  a  new  relationship 
with  those  who  lead  one-fourth  of  all  the 
people  who  live  on  the  face  of  this  Earth. 
We  have  also  begun  a  different  relation- 
ship with  those  who  lead  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  have  been  in  constant  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

And  when  we  think  of  these  things, 
sometimes  it  is  very  tempting  to  say  the 
United  States  has  carried  such  great  bur- 
dens in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  then 
Korea  almost  by  ourselves,  in  Vietnam  by 
ourselves,  and  in  all  of  these  four  wars 
fought  in  this  century,  we  fought  them, 
we  lost  our  young  men,  we  paid  out  great 
sums  of  money,  we  received  nothing  in 
return  insofar  as  territory  or  conquest  was 
concerned. 

We  helped  rebuild  not  only  the  lands  of 
our  allies  but  those  of  our  enemies,  until 


now,  they  are  competitors  in  the  free 
world.  All  this  we  did,  and  there  are  those 
who  would  suggest,  now  that  we  have 
peace  in  Vietnam,  a  new  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  PRC  and  the  begin- 
ning of,  possibly,  peace  in  the  Mideast, 
why  can't  the  United  States  turn  only  to 
its  problems  at  home — or  primarily  to 
them — and  away  from  these  great  world 
responsibilities  that  we  have  carried. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  things  we  would 
like  to  use,  money  that  we  could  cut  from 
our  defense  budget,  here  at  home — ^but 
let  me  talk  very  directly  to  that  point,  to 
an  audience  that  I  know  needs  no  per- 
suasion on  it  but  it  needs — all  of  us  need 
to  be  reminded  of  why. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  peace 
is  in  today's  world.  Sometimes  we  con- 
clude that  once  you  get  peace,  that  is  it, 
and  then  we  just  relax.  But  in  the  kind  of 
a  world  in  which  we  live,  with  great, 
powerful  nations  with  totally  different 
systems  of  governments  and  different  in- 
terests, peace  is  never  something  that  is 
achieved  once  and  for  all  and  then  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  Peace  is  a  continuing 
process,  and  the  key  to  whether  that  proc- 
ess will  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends  of  the 
VFW  and  all  others  listening,  that  the 
cause  of  peace  is  in  good  hands,  good 
hands  because,  while  we  are  the  most 
powerful  and  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  we  have  no  designs  on  any  other 
country,  no  other  country  fears  that  we 
are  going  to  use  our  power  to  take  away 
their  freedom.  They  know  that  we  will 
only  use  it  to  help  them  defend  freedom. 
No  other  country  fears  that  we  will  break 
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the  peace;  we  will  only  use  it  if  it  was  in 
order  to  help  deter  war  and  keep  the 
peace. 

But  the  key  to  the  United  States  to  be 
able  to  play  the  role  of  peacemaker  in  the 
world  lies  in  strength.  Military  strength  is 
part  of  it,  the  strength  of  our  will  is  part  of 
it.  The  respect  that  we  have  as  a  nation  is 
part  of  it,  respect  for  ourselves  and  respect 
of  other  nations  that  we  gain  by  how  we 
conduct  ourselves  in  the  world. 

But  in  terms  of  peace  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  must  remember  that — as  dis- 
tinguished before  World  War  I,  when  we 
could  look  across  the  ocean  and  look  at 
other  nations,  then  the  British  and  the 
French,  who  were  powerful  and  could 
carry  the  burden  until  we  came  in,  and  in 
the  World  War  II  when  we  could  look  to 
other  nations,  then  again  the  British  and 
the  French  before  they  were  taken  over, 
and  let  them  hold  until  we  came  in — today 
the  world  has  changed.  And  whether  we 
like  it  or  not — and  many  Americans  per- 
haps do  not  like  it — we  do  not  like  the 
burden,  because  we  would  like  to  get  it 
lifted  from  us.  But  this  is  the  fact  of  inter- 
national life. 

There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  free 
world  that  has  the  strength,  that  has  the 
respect  to  help  keep  the  peace  and  play 
the  great  role,  an  honored  role  of  peace- 
maker in  the  world,  whether  it  is  in  the 
Mideast  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  put  it  quite  directly:  When  we 
talk  about  budgets,  on  which  Chairman 
Mahon  is  one  of  the  premier  experts,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  are  sacro- 
sanct. But  I  do  know  this :  that  in  terms  of 
the  defense  budget  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  essential  that  at  this  particular  time 
when  we  finally  have  achieved  peace,  that 
the  United  States  keep  the  strength  that 


we  need  to  keep  the  peace. 

It  is  particularly  essential  that  we  not 
listen  to  those  who  say  that  we  should  uni- 
laterally reduce  our  forces  when  others 
who  are  equally  strong  do  not  reduce 
theirs.  Only  when  others  mutually  agree 
to  reduce  theirs  do  we  reduce  ours.  Put- 
ting it  quite  bluntly,  let  us  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  never  in  this  time  becomes 
the  second  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

And  in  using  that  term,  it  is  not  said  in 
any  sense  of  jingoism,  but  only  because 
that  is  the  key  to  peace,  the  strength  of 
America  properly  used,  as  it  has  been  used 
in  this  century,  for  that  great  cause. 

Could  I  now  say  a  word  to  these  53  win- 
ners. I  know  there  was  only  one  tonight, 
Mr.  Russo  from  California,^  but  let  me  say 
that  I  consider  all  53  to  be  winners.  You 
won  in  your  own  States  or  territories,  as 
the  case  might  be.  You  have  come  here  to 
Washington,  and  although  you  may  not 
have  been  first  today,  remember,  you  can 
lose  one  time  and  win  the  next.  I  know; 
I'm  an  expert  on  that. 

So,  keep  trying,  keep  working,  and  we 
all  know  that  we  need  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  each  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  here.  We  need  you  in  American 
public  life,  and  the  fact  that  you  are  start- 
ing so  young,  with  so  much  idealism  at  this 
period,  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Sometimes  you  may  hear  it  said  that 
this  is  rather  a  poor  time  for  someone  to  be 
young  in  America  because  of  all  the  bur- 
dens that  we  have,  some  of  which  I  have 
referred  to,  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
don't  you  believe  it.  The  fact  that  America 
does    have    this    burden — the    fact    that 


^  Steven  B.  Russo,  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  was 
first-place  winner  in  the  VFW's  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  oratorical  contest  on  the  theme, 
"My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen." 
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America  does  have  in  this  burden  the  op- 
portunity to  help  build  what  the  world  has 
not  had  in  this  century,  a  generation  of 
peace  for  ourselves  and  for  3  billion  peo- 
ple, this  makes  this  a  great  time  to  be  liv- 
ing in  America,  to  be  young. 

Our  heritage,  the  one  that  we  want  to 
pass  on  to  you,  is  a  generation  of  peace. 
And  I  can  assure  each  and  every  one  of 
you  that  in  the  3  years  that  I  have  in  this 
office  remaining,  that  one  goal  will  be 
mine  above  every  one  else,  and  that  goal  is 
to  help  build  a  peaceful  world,  one  which 
you  can  inherit  and  which  you  then  can 
build  on  and  pass  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. And  we  can  achieve  that  goal,  I  can 
assure  you.  We  can  achieve  it  with  the 
support  of  great  patriots  like  Congressman 
George  Mahon,  Senator  John  Stennis,  and 
the  others  gathered  up  here.  And  we  can 
achieve  it  with  the  support  of  patriotic 
organizations  like  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

But  above  all,  we  shall  achieve  it  be- 


cause the  American  people,  even  at  a  time 
that  we  are  almost  200  years  old,  has  still 
not  forgotten  that  when  we  were  very 
young  and  very  weak  and  very  poor,  we 
meant  something  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  could  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
strength  or  wealth.  America  had  a  mean- 
ing far  beyond  itself,  and  those  who 
founded  this  country  knew  it. 

Today  we  still  have  that  same  meaning. 
And  at  a  time  that  we  have  become  rich 
and  that  we  have  become  strong,  let  us 
be  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  those  who 
founded  this  country.  If  we  are  worthy 
of  that  spirit,  the  next  200  years  can  be 
greater  than  the  first  200. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:46  p.m.  in 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  Ballroom. 

Ray  R.  Soden,  national  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  introduced 
the  President.  His  remarks  are  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  10,  p.  314). 


77  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
March  13,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Technology  in  the  Nuclear  Age  has  be- 
come capable  of  virtually  global  devasta- 
tion. We  are  thus  called  upon  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  American  diplo- 
macy— both  by  our  traditions  and  by  un- 
precedented responsibilities — to  assume  a 
role  of  leadership  in  seeking  international 
arms  restraints.  This  is  a  most  important 
element  of  that  structure  of  peace  which 
is  the  broader  goal  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  coordinating  instrument  for  this 
effort  within  our  Government  is  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 


now  entering  its  fourteenth  year.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  my  Administration  to 
strengthen  this  Agency  and  to  equip  it 
for  the  essential  role  it  must  play  in  pro- 
moting our  national  security. 

The  year  1973  was  a  time  of  sustained 
effort  and  continued  progress  in  arms 
control,  building  upon  earher  achieve- 
ments and  laying  the  ground  for  future 
agreements  which  will  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  our  security  and  well-being. 

It  is  with  deep  satisfaction  in  our  con- 
tinuing progress  that  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  this  thirteenth  annual  report  of 
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the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
March  13,  1974. 


NOTE :  The  message  is  printed  in  the  report  en- 
titled, "Arms  Control  Report,  13th  Annual 
Report  to  the  Congress"  (32  pp.  plus 
appendixes). 


78     St.  Patrick's  Day  Message. 
March  14^  1974 

OF  ALL  the  ethnic  and  cultural  strands 
that  make  up  the  rich  fabric  of  American 
culture,  none  is  more  distinctive  and  at 
the  same  time  more  harmonious  than  the 
rich  emerald  green  of  Ireland. 

Irish  wit  and  warmth,  grace  and  charm, 
have  enriched  our  literature,  our  music, 
and  of  course,  our  politics,  and  by  so  do- 
ing have  added  immeasurably  to  the  tex- 
ture of  American  life. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Patricia  Ryan 
Nixon  and  I  join  with  all  Americans  in 


celebrating  that  sparkling  joyfulness  and 
love  of  life  that  represent  one  of  the  very 
finest  features  of  the  American  national 
character,  a  feature  that  in  large  part 
has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  On  March  17,  1974,  Ambassador  John 
G.  MoUoy  of  Ireland  called  on  the  President 
at  the  White  House  to  present  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  gift  of  shamrocks  in  a  Waterford  crystal 
vase. 


79     Question-and-Answer  Session  at  the  Executives'  Club  of 
Chicago.     March  15,  1974 


President  Clark,^  Mayor  Daley,  all  of  the 
distinguished  guests  on  the  platform,  and 
all  of  the  distinguished  members  and 
guests  of  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chi- 
cago : 

I  appreciated  the  introduction.  How- 
ever, as  I  told  President  Clark,  I  not  only 
spoke  when  I  was  in  office  as  Senator  and 
also  as  Vice  President,  but  this  club  was 
good  enough  to  invite  me  when  I  was  out 
of  office,  and  that  I  appreciated  very 
much. 

Also,  I  was  told  this  was  the  first  time 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  addressed  this  club  while  in  office. 


^  William    N.    Clark    was    president   of   the 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago. 


I  appreciate  that  honor,  and  in  reciproca- 
tion, let  me  say  that  after  I  have  com- 
pleted my  term  of  office,  which  I  expect 
to  do  3  years  from  now,  I  will  be  back. 

Now,  because  I  have  appeared  before 
this  organization  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, I  have  heard  from  your  members 
what  you  like  in  the  way  of  speeches  and 
questions  and  answers.  And  usually  you 
have  said  that  the  speeches  are  too  long 
and  the  time  for  questions  is  too  short. 

So,  consequently,  following  that  very 
good  advice,  and  speaking  from  that  ex- 
perience, I  shall  not  make  an  opening 
statement  today.  I  figure  that  most  of  the 
questions  will  be  long  enough. 

So,  under  the  circumstances,   I   shall 
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turn  immediately  to  your  questions,  and 
you  shall  have  the  entire  period  of  ap- 
proximately 50  minutes  for  questions. 

I  understand  that  they  have  asked  me 
to  turn  left.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  do  so, 
but  I  will  for  the  first  question. 

Questions 
young  people  in  politics 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  en- 
courage young  people  to  get  into  politics 
and,  if  so,  how? 

The  President.  I  know  there  is  a 
tendency  these  days  for  some  young  peo- 
ple, because  of  the  situation  that  politics 
appears  to  be  a  profession — and  I  use  the 
word  "profession"  very  advisedly  and  very 
directly — a  profession  where  there  are 
those  shares  of  mistakes  which  become 
highly  publicized  and  where  the  political 
man  or  woman  is  subject  sometimes  to 
unfair  criticism  and,  in  any  event,  to  a 
standard  of  conduct  that  is  even  higher 
than  that  of  most  people,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency of  young  people  to  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say,  "Let  somebody  else  do  it, 
we  are  going  to  do  something  which  suits 
us  more,"  or,  you  know,  the  common  say- 
ing is,  "We  want  to  do  our  own  thing." 

I  would  urge  young  people  to  get  into 
politics  in  America  for  several  reasons. 
First,  if  they  don't  like  the  way  the  polit- 
ical system  works,  the  way  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  is  not  to  stay  out  and  whine 
about  it,  but  to  get  in  it  and  change  it; 
second,  because  this  is  a  great  time  to 
be  in  politics  in  America.  I  realize  there 
are  those  who  would  question  that,  ques- 
tion it  because  of  the  problems  we  con- 
front at  home  and  those  that  we  confront 
abroad. 


But  today,  what  America  does  in  meet- 
ing its  own  problems  at  home  and  what 
America  does  or  fails  to  do  in  providing 
leadership  which,  having  now  won  a 
peace,  will  keep  the  peace  for  a  generation 
and  longer  abroad,  what  America  does  is 
absolutely  indispensable. 

This  is  a  great  challenge,  and  if  I  were 
a  young  person  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  into  politics,  I  would  want  to  be  in 
there  working  in  politics  rather  than  on 
the  outside. 

Now,  that  doesn't  mean  everybody 
should  get  in  and  run  for  office.  There  isn't 
room  for  everybody  to  run  for  office.  But 
it  does  mean  that  every  young  person 
should  participate,  either  by  actively  being 
in  politics,  or  by  supporting  the  candidate 
of  the  party  of  his  choice.  And  while  he 
will  have  his  disappointments — ^he  will 
win  some ;  he  will  lose  some ;  I  am  an  ex- 
pert on  both — I  can  assure  you  that  get- 
ting in  and  participating  can  be  a  moun- 
taintop  experience  and  particularly  in 
America  at  this  time  when  what  we  do  in 
America  will  determine  the  future  for  200 
million  Americans,  but  the  future  for  3 
billion  people  on  this  Earth. 

COOPERATION  W^ITH   SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 
AND    HOUSE    JUDICIARY   COMMITTEE 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said 
on  many  occasions  that  you  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
Congress  in  this  Watergate  situation,  but 
going  beyond  a  certain  point  might  tend 
to  weaken  the  future  constitutional  rela- 
tionship between  the  Presidency  and  Con- 
gress. Now,  I  agree,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  among  the  public 
and  maybe  not  enough  of  a  point  made. 
And  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  make 
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a  few  additional  comments  on  that  point. 

The  President.  Well,  first  with  regard 
to  cooperation,  as  you  probably  are  aware, 
we  have  cooperated  with  the  Rodino-  com- 
mittee, the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  my  directing 
that  all  of  the  materials  that  were  fur- 
nished to  the  Special  Prosecutor  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. That  includes  19  tapes  of  con- 
fidential Presidential  conversations — an 
unprecedented  turnover  of  confidential 
materials — over  700  documents,  and  in 
addition  to  that  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  turned  over  from  five 
different  executive  departments  and  two 
agencies  several  caseloads  of  documents 
covering  items  of  everything  from  Cost  of 
Living  Council  decisions  with  regard  to 
the  price  of  hamburger  to  oil  and  import 
quotas. 

The  question  now,  of  course,  arises,  is 
why  not  more?  Because  the  committee,  or 
at  least  the  staff  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
have  indicated  that  they  would  like  42 
more  tapes,  they  would  like  more  docu- 
ments, and  in  addition  to  that,  that  they 
would  like  an  index  of  every  document 
in  the  White  House  over  the  past  5  years 
so  that  their  stafT  can  determine  what 
other  documents  or  other  information 
they  need  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  an  impeachable  offense. 

Now  first,  being  reasonable,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  that  the  committee  should 
first  examine  what  it  has,  because  Mr. 
Jaworski,  the  Special  Prosecutor,  said  that 
he  had  what  he  considered  to  be  the  full 
story  of  Watergate,  and  we  want  the  full 
story  out. 

It  has  been  before  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor; it  is  now  before  the  committee. 

Second,  with  regard  to  additional  re- 


quests, there  are  those  who,  I  think,  very 
logically  would  raise  the  question:  Well, 
why  not  just  give  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  the  right  to  come  in 
and  have  all  the  tapes  of  every  Presiden- 
tial conversation,  a  fishing  license  or  a 
complete  right  to  go  in  and  go  through  all 
the  Presidential  files  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  possibility  that 
some  action  had  been  taken  which  might 
be  and  might  result  in  an  impeachable 
offense. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot  go  that  far, 
the  reason  why  we  have  gone  probably  as 
far  as  we  have  and  even  in  going  that  far 
have  weakened  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency is  very  simply  this:  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion that  the  President  has  something  to 
hide;  it  is  the  fact  that  every  President — 
Democrat  and  Republican — from  the 
founding  of  this  Republic,  has  recognized 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Presidential  conversations  with 
his  associates,  with  those  who  come  to  see 
him,  be  they  Congressmen  or  Senators  or 
people  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
give  advice.  And  if  that  confidentiality 
principle  is  completely  destroyed,  future 
Presidents  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  kind  of  advice  that  an  executive  needs 
to  make  the  right  decision.  He  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  eunuchs  insofar 
as  their  advice  is  concerned,  always  fearful 
that  sometime  in  the  future  if  they  hap- 
pen to  have  given  an  opinion  which 
turned  out  to  be  wrong  that  then  they 
would  be  held  responsible  for  it — wrong, 
I  am  not  referring  to  being  illegal,  but 
wrong  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  it 
worked. 

In  order  to  make  the  right  decision, 
you  have  to  have  opinions  expressed  very 
freely,  discussed  very  freely  from  a  com- 
pletely wide  range.  And  it  is  that  confi- 
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dentiality  that  Presidents  have  fought  for, 
that  Jefferson  fought  for,  and  other  Presi- 
dents through  the  years. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  co- 
operated with  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
I  will  cooperate  with  the  Rodino  commit- 
tee, not  only  by  this  turnover  of  docu- 
ments that  I  have  just  referred  to  but 
also  with  regard  to  agreeing  to  answer  any 
written  interrogatories  that  they  have  un- 
der oath,  agreeing  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber might  have  after  they  have  looked 
over  everything  that  we  have  turned  over. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  point  of  simply 
saying  to  a  committee  of  Congress  with- 
out regard  to  relevancy,  before  they  deter- 
mine what  they  say  is  an  impeachable 
offense,  "J^^^  come  in  and  paw  through 
the  documents,"  it  would  lead  to  two 
things.  One,  it  would  delay  the  resolution 
of  this  matter  for  months,  and  for  that 
matter  perhaps  years,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
fore they  would  get  through  it  all.  And  as 
I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I 
think  one  year  of  Watergate  is  enough. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  delay 
is  that  if  you  erode  the  principle  of  con- 
fidentiality to  the  point  that  any  adviser 
to  a  President  or  anybody  who  talks  to  a 
President  does  (has)  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  what  he  says  will  be  kept  in  con- 
fidence, he  isn't  going  to  get  the  kind  of 
advice,  the  kind  of  criticism — and  we  get  a 
lot  of  that  when  people  come  into  the  of- 
fice as  well — that  he  needs  to  make  the 
right  decision.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  cooperate  as  fully  as  I 
possibly  can  to  get  a  prompt  and  just 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

And  second,  however,  I  will  do  nothing 
to  weaken  the  Office  of  the  Presidency, 
because  we  need  a  strong  President  at  this 
time  rather  than  a  weak  one. 
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VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE  PROVISION 

[3-]  Q-  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any 
possible  future  merit  in  the  United  States 
adopting  some  form  of  vote  of  confidence 
provision  within  its  Presidential  selection 
laws? 

The  President.  A  vote  of  confi- 
dence— I  couldn't  quite  hear  the  question. 

Q.  A  provision  for  a  popular  vote  of 
confidence  within  its  laws,  that 
perhaps 

The  President.  You  mean  a  national 
vote  of  confidence? 

Q. between  elections  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence might  be  held  at  some  future  time, 
for  the  future? 

The  President.  There  are  those  who 
have  suggested  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  remember  when  President  Truman 
was  rather  low  in  the  polls  and,  I  think  the 
year  was  around  1947  or  '48 — Senator 
Fulbright,  a  member  of  his  party,  sug- 
gested that  he  should  resign  and  set  up 
some  sort  of  a  coalition. 

Senator  Fulbright,  of  course,  having 
been  educated  in  England,  was  thinking 
of  the  British  system  and  thought  that  we 
ought  to  have  it  here.  Well  now,  I  think 
the  Founding  Fathers  made  a  very  good 
decision  when  they  rejected  that  and 
when  they  indicated  that  a  President  was 
elected  for  4  years  and  that  he  would  be 
removed  from  office  only  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution  when  found  guilty  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  high  crimes, 
including,  to  be  quite  specific,  the  crime 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

Now,  the  reason  that  they  rejected  that 
was  that  they  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
for  stability  in  the  Chief  Executive.  They 
did  not  want  the  instability  that  would 
happen  insofar  as  the  so-called  vote  of 
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confidence  always  hanging  over  the 
President. 

Now  I  come  to  the  other  point.  The  rea- 
son why  I  think  the  Founding  Fathers  are 
right,  or  were  right  at  that  point,  is  that 
if  a  President  is  always  watching  the  polls 
to  see  what  he  should  or  should  not  do, 
he  will  be  a  weak  President  and  not  a 
strong  President. 

Some  of  the  best  decisions  ever  made  by 
Presidents  were  made  when  they  were  not 
too  popular.  And  I  can  only  say  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  that  the 
American  system  is  a  good  one. 

In  this  time,  particularly,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  when  our  Presidents  are  elected 
by  the  people,  they  are  in  for  4  years.  At 
the  end  of  4  years,  the  people  have  then 
the  right  to  turn  them  out,  and  of  course, 
we  always  have  the  safeguard  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  can  turn  down  proposals 
that  a  President  may  offer  that  they  may 
disagree  with,  but  I  do  not  think  a  vote 
of  confidence  coming  up  with  the  people 
or  the  Congress,  for  that  matter,  being 
able  to  throw  a  President  out  because  he 
happens  to  be  unpopular,  would  be  in  the 
national  interest,  apart  from  the  Presi- 
dent's interest. 

ENERGY   SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

[4.]     Q.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  This  is  the  first  time 
a  woman  has  ever  asked  a  question,  at 
least  when  I  have  been  to  the  Executives' 
Club. 

Q.  I  am  the  first  lady,  so  to  speak. 

Since  it  is  now  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
the  field  of  energy,  do  you  foresee  Federal 
encroachment  into  private  business,  and 
secondly,  in  attaining  this  goal,  how  much 


Federal  money  will  be  put  into  the  econ- 
omy annually? 

The  President.  Well,  as  far  as  the 
Federal  role  in  energy  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  I  can  say  safely  that  it  is  mini- 
mal insofar  as  meeting  the  problem.  Now, 
when  I  say  minimal,  $15  billion  over  the 
next  3  or  4  years,  to  Bob  Mayo  or  Dave 
Kennedy  ^  isn't  going  to  sound  like  mini- 
mal, and  that  is  what  we  plan  to  spend. 

But  in  the  next  5  years,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  spending  prob- 
ably $15  billion  in  order  to  help  achieve 
the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  energy,  pri- 
vate industry,  it  is  estimated,  will  spend  at 
least  $200  billion.  And  over  the  next  10 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  private  industry 
will  spend  at  least  $500  billion  in  order  for 
the  United  States  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  energy. 

Let  me,  in  a  word,  point  out  how  im- 
portant that  is  to  those  who  don't  think 
simply  of  the  short-term  difficulties  we 
have  in  our  economy,  but  look  down  the 
long  road  as  to  the  future  of  America. 

That  future  is  good.  It  is  going  to  be 
strong.  Many  people  have  often  spoken  of 
how  much  the  Manhattan  Project  did  to 
boost  the  economy  of  America,  and  it  did 
help.  Others  have  spoken  of  how  much 
the  space  program  did  to  boost  the  econ- 
omy of  America,  and  it  did  help.  But  they 
were  both  solely  Government  enterprises. 

The  way  America  moves  forward  is  not 
so  much — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  pri- 
marily due  and  has  never  been  primarily 
due  to  what  Government  does.  The  way 
to  get  this  country  moving  is  to  energize 
private  industry,  and  that  is  why  $500  bil- 

^  Executives'  Club  members  Robert  P.  Mayo 
and  David  M.  Kennedy  had  served  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  first  Administration  as  Director  of 
the  Budget  (1969-70)  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ( 1 969-7 1 ) ,  respectively. 
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lion  from  private  industry  is  the  way  for 
America  to  become  self-sujfficient. 

OIL  COMPANIES   AND   THE   ENERGY 
SHORTAGE 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  Mr. 
Meany  somewhat  formally  charged  that 
the  oil  shortage  was  a  contrived  shortage, 
or  at  least  I  think  he  said  half-contrived. 
Up  to  that  time,  most  communicators  and 
most  forms  of  communication  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility,  and  the  man  on  the 
street  had  very  freely  said  the  oil  com- 
panies created  it.  Does  this  Administration 
believe  that  the  oil  companies  exploited  a 
situation  and  pushed  the  prices  to  unbe- 
lievable highs  and  really  took  advantage 
of  the  American  people? 

The  President.  Well,  first,  speaking  of 
the  unbelievably  high  prices,  I  was  talking 
to  somebody  who  had  just  taken  an  auto- 
mobile trip  from  Paris,  down  through 
Austria  and  then  into  Rome.  He  averaged 
$1.35  for  gasoline.  We  are  not  going  to 
go  that  high,  I  can  assure  you. 

The  second  point,  with  regard  to  a  so- 
called  contrived  energy  crisis,  manipu- 
lated by  the  big  oil  companies,  now  let  me 
just  make  one  point  very  clear :  Politically, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  stand  here  and 
blame  it  all  on  the  oil  companies — and 
they  are  certainly  looking  after  their  in- 
terests— but  I  would  also  say  that  as  far  as 
this  Administration  is  concerned,  this  is 
not  a  contrived  matter. 

The  energy  problem  has  been  one  that 
has  led  to  our  economic  difficulties.  It  is 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  we  have  an 
inflationary  spiral  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  automobile  sales  and  for  adding 
to  the  difficulties  that  we  have  in  housing 
which,  of  course,  began  previously  because 


of  higher  interest  rates  and  other  reasons. 

What  I  would  say,  in  answer  not  to  Mr. 
Meany,  but  to  many  other  people  who 
probably  don't  have  the  facts  or  want  to 
believe  or  do  believe  that  you  can  blame 
the  oil  companies  for  something  that  has 
gone  wrong,  but  what  I  do  want  to  say 
is  this:  There  is  an  energy  shortage  in 
America.  That  energy  shortage  has  been 
dealt  with  very  effectively  by  this  Admin- 
istration. 

When  it  first  reached  a  crisis  point  be- 
cause of  the  Mideast  oil  embargo,  there 
were  projections  made — you  probably  saw 
some  in  your  local  newspapers,  as  well  as 
heard  them  on  television  and  radio — that 
we  would  have  8  to  i  o  percent  unemploy- 
ment. We  haven't  reached  that.  It  is  5.2 
percent  at  this  point.  And  we,  of  course, 
hope  to  continue  to  fight  that  battle 
effectively. 

The  second  point  is  that,  as  far  as  the 
energy  crisis  is  concerned,  which  we  are 
moving  through — and  we  have,  I  believe, 
broken  the  back  of  it,  although  it  will  still 
be  a  continual,  nagging  problem  until  we 
become  self-sufficient — but  the  second 
point  with  regard  to  it  is  very  simply  this: 
that  the  whole  world  has  become  more 
prosperous,  the  whole  world  demands 
more  energy,  and  even  if  there  had  not 
been  an  oil  embargo  from  the  Mideast, 
we  would  have  an  energy  problem. 

I  said  that  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  have  kept  repeating  it  to  the  Congress. 
Now,  the  thing  to  do,  rather  than  to  blame 
the  big  oil  companies  and  say  they  could 
do  something  about  it — they  could  if  they 
had  the  oil — the  thing  to  do  is  to  develop 
the  resources  of  this  country  so  that  we 
don't  depend  on  any  foreign  country  for 
our  energy. 

The  second  thing  to  do,  incidentally— 
and  I  would  urge  Mr.  Meany  and  all 
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other  people  who  want  to  do  something 
about  it — is  to  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
on  17  different  measures  which  I  have 
submitted  to  them,  which  will  help  to 
make  the  United  States  self-sufficient. 

How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  The  way 
to  do  it  is  to  increase  supplies.  We  should 
deregulate  natural  gas,  which  is  the  clean- 
est fuel,  for  example,  that  we  have.  We 
should  move  on  the  environmental  field  to 
relax  some  of  those  inhibitions  so  that  we 
can  develop  our  coal  resources  and  use 
our  coal. 

We  should  do  that  because  the  United 
States  is  blessed  with  having  approxi- 
mately half  the  coal  in  the  world,  and  we 
are  foolish  not  to  develop  it,  and  we  can 
eventually  develop  a  clean  fuel  out  of  coal. 

And  third,  we  should  move  to  develop 
those  energy  sources.  I  refer  to  shale  oil; 
I  refer  to  the  Elk  Hills  and  others  which 
exist  in  the  United  States  in  great  abun- 
dance. In  the  long  term,  of  course,  we 
must  move  forward  with  the  development 
of  nuclear  power. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  the  United  States, 
that  broke  the  secret  for  the  atom  and  was 
first  in  that  field,  has  been  so  far  behind 
in  developing  nuclear  power  for  peaceful 
uses,  because  it  is  clean  fuel  and  it  is  safe 
fuel,  and  we  should  move  forward  in  that 
area  as  well. 

There  are  others  that  I  could  mention, 
but  I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  this :  We 
would  rather  not  have  had  the  energy 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  be  in  Mr.  Meany's 
position  and  be  able  to  blame  the  oil  com- 
panies. What  politician  wouldn't  like  to 
put  it  off  on  somebody  else? 

But  I  have  to  tell  the  truth.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  an  energy  shortage.  The  way  to 
deal  with  that  shortage  is  not  to  demagog 
about  it,  but  do  something  about  it,  and  it 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  get  off  its  some- 


thing and  do  something  about  it  right 
now. 

THE  OIL  EMBARGO  AND  GASOLINE  SUPPLIES 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican State  senator  from  Illinois,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  before  asking  my  ques- 
tion, sir,  that  in  my  district  you  are 
thought  of  belovedly  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  I  think  you  need  to  hear  that. 

The  President.  Perhaps  you  should 
tell  your  United  States  Senator  that. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  I  will 
reply  to  that.  However,  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  question  now. 

In  my  Senate  district  in  Will  County, 
there  are  portions  of  it  that  have  had  a 
tremendous  difficulty  in  obtaining  fuel — 
gasoline — and  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  that  the  Arab  embargo  seems  as 
though  it  is  about  ready  to  be  lifted,  that 
whether  by  summer  the  people,  not  only 
of  my  district  but  throughout  the  State 
of  Illinois,  can  look  to  having  gasoline 
readily  available? 

The  President.  First,  with  regard  to 
the  embargo,  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to 
put  that  in  perspective.  We  have  had  no 
official  report  from  the  meeting  of  Arab 
oil  ministers  with  regard  to  what  action  is 
going  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  lifting 
the  embargo. 

There  are,  of  course,  sources  that  have 
indicated  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
perhaps  this  weekend. 

Second,  there  are  also  indications  that 
that  action  might  be  conditional,  that  they 
may  raise  the  embargo,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  might  reimpose  it  unless  the 
United  States  came  through  in  terms  of 
working  out  a  settlement  of  the  political 
problems,  the  very  difficult  ones,  that  exist 
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in  the  Mideast — the  disengagement  on  the 
Syrian  front,  the  problem  with  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  others  to  which  we  are  dedi- 
cated in  working  for  a  solution  and  where 
we  are  working  for  it. 

I  want  one  thing  very  clearly  under- 
stood, and  then  I  will  come  to  the  key 
point  about  your  district  and  its  gasoline 
shortage.  I  want  it  understood  that  we 
want  the  embargo  lifted.  I  also  want  it 
understood  that  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  we  want  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Mideast.  We  will  work  to- 
ward that  end  whether  the  embargo  is 
lifted  or  not. 

And  we  have  made  progress  in  that 
field,  and  as  far  as  those  who,  incidentally, 
support  the  State  of  Israel,  as  I  do,  it  is  in 
Israel's  interest  to  have  the  United  States 
a  friend  of  Israel's  neighbors  rather  than 
an  enemy  of  Israel's  neighbors.  And  for 
that  reason,  we  believe  that  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  working 
toward  the  disengagement  and  resolving 
this  long  crisis  is  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace,  because  it  also  avoids  that  flash- 
point of  world  conflict  that  might  come 
where  the  two  major  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  happen  to 
be  involved. 

But  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the 
embargo  is  concerned,  is  not  going  to  be 
pressured  by  our  friends  in  the  Mideast 
or  others  who  might  be  our  opponents  to 
doing  something  before  we  are  able  to  do 
it.  And  I  would  only  suggest  that  insofar 
as  any  action  on  the  embargo  is  taken, 
that  if  it  has  any  implications  of  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States  it  would  have  a 
countereff'ect  on  our  eff'orts  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  peace  front,  the  negotiation 
front,  because  it  would  simply  slow  down, 
in  my  opinion,  our  very  real  and  earnest 
eff'orts  to  get  the  disengagement  on  the 
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Syrian  front  and  also  to  move  toward  a 
permanent  settlement. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  I  would  say, 
first,  we  will  be  getting  some  more  oil  from 
the  Mideast,  we  will  be  getting  it  prob- 
ably because  some  action  may  be  taken  on 
the  embargo.  It  eventually  will  come  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  But 
further,  even  if  no  action  is  taken  or  if  the 
action  is  conditional,  it  is  our  belief  that 
at  this  time,  having  passed  through  the 
winter — and  we  were  blessed  by  favorable 
weather  in  the  winter  except  for  the  last 
2  or  3  days  during  the  month  of  March 
here  in  Chicago  and  other  places  which 
were  a  little  cold — ^but  in  any  event,  hav- 
ing passed  through  this  period  we  believe 
that  the  gasoline  lines  which  have  been 
very  long  have  now  shortened  down.  We 
have  been  able  to  make  allocations,  more 
allocations,  move  them  from  the  distil- 
lates which  were  essential  to  keep  our 
economy  going  so  that  we  would  not  have 
increased  unemployment,  move  those  al- 
locations to  more  gasoline. 

And  as  I  told  Mayor  Daley  driving  in, 
in  the  car,  Mr.  Simon  is  watching  the 
situation  in  Chicago  very  closely.  In  the 
Chicago  area  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
country,  if  shortages  occur,  we  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  handle  them  so  that  there 
will  not  be  an  undue  problem  for  your 
constituents. 

THE    19  76    PLATFORM 

[7.]  And  incidentally,  let  me  be  sure 
that  no  one  misunderstood  my  remarks 
about  Senator  Percy.  He  obviously  has  the 
right  that  anybody  has  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  great  ability  as  I 
have  often  pointed  out.  I  would  only  sug- 
gest that  as  far  as  what  I  can  do  about  it, 
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that  in  1976  what  I  am  concerned  about  is 
that  whoever  is  the  candidate  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket^  that  I  want  him  to  be  able 
to  run  on  a  good  platform. 

In  1968  when  I  ran,  we  had  a  war 
where  300  Americans  were  being  killed 
every  week.  There  were  prisoners  of  war 
who  hadn't  come  back  for  over  5  to  6 
years.  We  had  riots  in  our  cities,  and  burn- 
ings. We  had  disturbances  on  our  cam- 
puses, the  rate  of  crime  was  going  up,  and 
we  were  moving  into  a  highly  inflationary 
period.  We  hadn't  had  prosperity  without 
war  for  over  i  o  years. 

In  1976,  it  is  my  belief  that  if  we  hold 
to  our  course  on  the  economy  and  if  we 
continue  to  move  forward  on  the  world 
front,  that  this  is  what  Senator  Percy  or 
whoever  gets  the  nomination  will  be  able 
to  run  on:  One,  a  world  at  peace,  with 
the  United  States  at  peace  with  every 
nation  in  the  world,  and  with  the  United 
States  having  played  the  role  to  move  to- 
ward negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
rather  than  confrontation,  which  would 
avoid  what  neither  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States  wants — nuclear  self- 
destruction. 

That  the  United  States  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  starting  communication  with 
the  leaders  of  one-fourth  of  the  people  in 
the  world  who  live  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  not  a  great  military 
power  at  the  present  time,  but  an  enor- 
mously potential  power  in  the  future,  and 
if  we  don't  move  now,  moving  later  could 
be  disastrous  and  impossible. 

And  third,  I  want  this  candidate,  who- 
ever he  is,  to  be  able  to  run  on  a  platform 
where  we  have  prosperity  in  this  country, 
without  war  and  with  inflation  cut  down, 
with  the  rise  in  crime  turned  around,  as  it 
has  been  over  these  past  5  years — it  is 
finally  beginning  to   come  down — ^with 


the  rise  in  use  of  drug  addiction  coming 
down,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  year  after 
going  up  for  the  past  1 2  years  before  that, 
and  with  a  program  in  the  field  of  welfare 
in  which  we  finally  make  it  more  profit- 
able to  go  to  work  than  to  go  onto  welfare 
in  this  country,  and  a  program  in  the  field 
of  health,  where  every  American  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  best  health  care 
that  is  available  in  the  world,  but  where 
we  do  it  through  the  private  medical  pro- 
fession rather  than  setting  up  a  huge  Gov- 
ernment program  which  would  have  the 
doctors  working  for  the  Government 
rather  than  for  the  patients. 

Now,  if  we  can  accomplish  some  of 
those  goals  as  well  as  some  of  the  others 
I  laid  out  in  the  State  of  the  Union,  who- 
ever the  candidate  is  in  '76 — and  I  wish 
him  well,  whoever  it  is — we  will  have  a 
good  chance  to  win.  If  we  don't  work  out 
those  problems,  it  isn't  going  to  make  any 
difference  who  gets  the  nomination.  The 
candidate  from  Mayor  Daley's  party  will 


WATERGATE  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF 
RESIGNATION 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  forgetting  all 
other  considerations  of  whether  the 
Watergate  situation  was  or  is  as  publi- 
cized or  not  because  it  is  still  in  the  process 
of  being  litigated,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  entire  incident  has  begun  to  affect 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country,  partic- 
ularly the  great  deal  of  uncertainties 
that  people  have  about  it,  and  also  has 
begun  to  affect  the  concept  of  ethics,  par- 
ticularly in  our  young  people?  And  for 
these  reasons  alone,  would  it  not  be  better 
that  you  resign  at  this  time  and  allow  your- 
self the  public  forum  as  a  private  citizen 
to  answer  all  accusations  on  all  parts? 
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The  President.  Now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  is  a  perfectly  proper  ques- 
tion, and  it  has  been  raised  not  only  by 
the  gentleman  who  asked  it  but  by  several 
respected  publications  in  this  area  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  well. 

Let  me  respond  to  it,  first,  by  saying  that 
of  course  Watergate  has  had  a  disturbing 
effect,  not  only  on  young  people  but  on 
other  people.  It  was  a  wrong  and  very 
stupid  action  to  begin  with.  I  have  said 
that ;  I  believe  it  now. 

Second,  as  far  as  Watergate  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  carried  on,  it  has  been, 
I  believe,  overpublicized,  and  a  lot  of 
charges  have  been  made  that  frankly 
have  proved  to  be  false. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  in  this 
audience  have  read,  at  one  time  or  other, 
either  in  your  news  magazines,  possibly  in 
a  newspaper,  certainly  heard  on  television 
and  radio  such  charges  as  this:  that  the 
President  helped  to  plan  the  Watergate 
thing  before  and  had  knowledge  of  it ;  that 
the  President  was  informed  of  the  coverup 
on  September  15  of  1973  [1972];  that  the 
President  was  informed  that  payments 
were  being  made  on  March  1 3  and  that  a 
blackmail  attempt  was  being  made  on  the 
White  House  on  March  13,  rather  than  on 
March  21  when  I  said  was  the  first  time 
those  matters  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion; that  the  President  had  authorized 
the  issuance  of  clemency  or  a  promise  of 
clemency  to  some  of  the  defendants  and 
that  the  President  had  ordered  the  bur- 
glarizing— again,  a  very  stupid  act  apart 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  wrong  and  il- 
legal— of  Dr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  of- 
fice in  California. 

Now,  all  of  those  charges  have  been 
made.  Many  of  the  Americans,  perhaps  a 


majority,  believe  them.  They  are  all 
totally  false,  and  the  investigations  will 
prove  it,  whatever  the  Congress  does.  The 
tapes,  et  cetera^  when  they  all  come  out, 
will  establish  that  they  are  false. 

The  President  learned  for  the  first  time 
on  March  21  of  1973  that  a  blackmail  at- 
tempt was  being  made  on  the  White 
House,  not  on  March  13.  The  President 
learned  for  the  first  time  at  that  time  that 
payments  had  been  made  to  the  defend- 
ants— and  let  me  point  out  that  payments 
had  been  made  but,  correcting  what  may 
have  been  a  misapprehension  when  I 
spoke  to  the  press  on  March  6  in  Washing- 
ton, it  was  alleged  that  the  payments  that 
had  been  made  to  defendants  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  still. 

However,  Mr.  Ehrlichman,  Mr.  Halde- 
man,  Mr.  Mitchell  have  all  denied  that 
that  was  the  case,  and  they  certainly 
should  be  allowed  the  right  in  court  to  es- 
tablish their  innocence  or  guilt  without 
our  concluding  that  that  was  the  case. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Watergate  has 
hung  over  the  country,  and  it  continues  to 
hang  over  the  country.  It  will  continue  to 
as  the  Judiciary  Committee  continues  its 
investigation,  not  of  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments only  that  we  have  already  presented 
to  the  Special  Prosecutor,  not  only  of  all 
the  material  they  have  from  the  Ervin 
committee  that  has  conducted  months  of 
hearings — and  they  have  access  to  that — 
but  in  addition,  scores  of  tapes  and  thou- 
sands of  documents  more,  which  would 
mean  that  not  just  i  year  but  2  years  or  3 
years,  we  are  going  to  have  this  hanging 
over  the  country. 

That  is  why  I  want  a  prompt  and  just 
conclusion  and  will  cooperate,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  answer  to  the  first  question,  with 
the  committee,  consistent  with  my  respon- 
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sibility  to  defend  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  get  that  prompt  and  just  con- 
clusion. 

N0W3  under  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause the  impression  has  been  created,  as 
you  have  very  well  indicated,  doubts,  mis- 
trust of  the  President — I  recognize  that — ■ 
why  doesn't  the  President  resign?  Because 
if  the  President  resigned  when  he  was  not 
guilty  of  charges,  then  every  President  in 
the  future  could  be  forced  out  of  office  by 
simply  leveling  some  charges  and  getting 
the  media  to  carry  them  and  getting  a  few 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  were  on 
the  other  side  to  exploit  them. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  resign  be- 
cause his  popularity  is  low?  I  already  have 
referred  to  that  question.  Because  if  the 
time  comes  in  this  country  when  a  Presi- 
dent makes  decisions  based  on  where  he 
stands  in  the  polls  rather  than  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  we  will  have  a  very  weak 
President. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  need  a  strong 
President.  Now,  personally,  I  will  say 
finally,  from  a  personal  standpoint,  resig- 
nation is  an  easy  copout.  Resignation,  of 
course,  might  satisfy  some  of  my  good 
friendly  partisans  who  would  rather  not 
have  the  problem  of  Watergate  bothering 
them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from 
the  personal  standpoint,  resignation  of 
this  President  on  charges  of  which  he  is 
not  guilty,  resignation  simply  because  he 
happened  to  be  low  in  the  polls,  would  for- 
ever change  our  form  of  government.  It 
will  lead  to  weak  and  unstable  Presiden- 
cies in  the  future,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

DETENTE 

[9.]     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  often  stated, 


and  you  have  so  this  afternoon,  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  your  Administration  is 
to  achieve  world  peace  through  pursuance 
of  a  policy  of  detente. 

Some  of  us  are  concerned  that  in  our 
pursuit  of  detente,  America's  domestic 
and  foreign  positions  are  being  eroded.  It 
seems  apparent  to  some  of  us  that  our  defi- 
nition of  that  term  and  the  definition  of 
the  term  as  given  by  the  Russians  seems 
to  diverge,  particularly  when  we  seem  to 
be  making  all  the  compromises  and  they 
seem  to  be  participating  in  a  policy  of 
arousing  animosity  and  inciting  nations. 
Could  you  comment  on  this? 

The  President.  With  regard  to  the 
policy  of  detente,  let  us  first  understand 
that  whether  it  is  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  neither 
side — and  I  have  met  the  top  leaders  of 
both — has  any  illusions  about  our  vast 
differences  as  far  as  philosophy  is  con- 
cerned. 

Second,  the  fact  that  we  have  negotia- 
tion rather  than  confrontation  does  not 
in  any  way  imply  that  we  approve  of  their 
internal  policies  or  for  that  matter  that 
they  approve  of  ours. 

Third,  when  we  say  that  the  policy  of 
detente  has  been  two  for  them,  in  effect, 
and  one  for  us — I  think  that  is  short- 
handing  what  you  said,  but  I  think  prop- 
erly so — I  think  that  what  we  must  under- 
stand, first,  is  what  the  policy  of  detente 
has  accomplished. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  It  was  not  easy  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  powers  concerned 
not  to  move  in  there  in  order  to  avoid  that 
war  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  which 
was  honorable  for  our  side,  not  only  hon- 
orable but  which  kept  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  17  million,  kept  them 
from  having  a  Communist  government 
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imposed  upon  them  against  their  will. 

Second,  the  Mideast.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  great 
differences  in  the  Mideast.  It  is  far  better 
that  when  those  differences  reached  a 
climax  in  October,  that  I  was  in  direct 
communication  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
that  we  did  not  allow  those  differences  to 
bring  us  into  what  could  have  been  a 
military  confrontation  disastrous  for  the 
whole  world. 

Third,  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arms, 
we  have  had  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  and 
we  will  have  SALT  III  in  our  meetings 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  this  year.  That  is 
far  better  than  to  have  a  runaway  nuclear 
arms  race.  That  is  in  their  interest,  yes, 
but  it  is  certainly  in  our  interest. 

And  finally,  the  alternative  to  detente. 
There  are  those  who  say  because  of  the 
way  the  Russians  treat  their  minorities, 
we  should  break  off  our  relations  with 
them,  we  should  not  trade  with  them,  we 
should  deny  them  credits,  and  then  may- 
be they  will  change.  Well,  first,  they  aren't 
going  to  change  if  we  do  that.  It  will  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

But  the  second  point  is,  if  we  go  back  to 
the  old  policy  of  confrontation,  not  nego- 
tiating to  limit  nuclear  arms  and  other 
arms  possibly  in  the  future,  not  negotiate 
with  the  hope  of  resolving  differences  at 
the  conference  table  rather  than  on  the 
battlefield,  then  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
face  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
enter  an  arms  race,  and  instead  of  an  $8 
billion  increase  in  the  arms  budget,  you 
would  have  $100  billion  increase  in  the 
arms  budget.  And  eventually  you  would 
confront  what  would  be  a  massive  crisis 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Mideast,  in  Europe,  possibly 
even  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in 


the  Caribbean  area,  where  our  interests 
are  in  conflict. 

I  would  simply  conclude  my  answer 
with  this:  Nobody,  I  know,  will  question 
my  credentials  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
system  and  my  disagreements  with  it.  I 
would  also  say,  however,  that  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  your 
voice  heard  within  the  Kremlin  than  out- 
side. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  concerned 
me,  sir,  has  been  the  fact  that  many  com- 
plaints very  properly  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  figures.  Before  we 
started  talking  to  the  Soviets  in  our  period 
of  negotiation,  400  Soviet  Jews  a  year 
got  out.  In  the  first  year  of  our  talks, 
17,000  got  out.  Last  year  35,000  got  out. 

Now,  they  still  aren't  doing  what  we 
would  do  or  what  we  would  want  them 
to  do,  but  it  is  far  better  to  have  the 
voice  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
heard  from  within  the  Kremlin  than  the 
outside,  because  those  walls  are  mighty 
thick,  I  can  tell  you. 

So,  therefore,  let  us  continue  to  talk  to 
them,  so  we  won't  have  to  fight  them. 

DEFINITION    OF    IMPEACHABLE 
OFFENSE 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  de- 
bate over  the  definition  of  an  impeach- 
able offense.  Should  this  question  be 
determined  by  Congress  or  the  judiciary? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Constitution.  And  I  think 
the  Constitution  very  clearly,  as  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  our  very  able  counsel,  pointed  out 
in  his  brief  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
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the  Constitution  in  this  case  defines  an 
impeachable  defense  [offense],  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  as  being  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

Now,  this  President  is  not  guilty  of  any 
of  those  crimes,  and  as  far  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that,  particularly,  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee — all  schooled  in  the 
law — ^would  want  to  follow  the  Constitu- 
tion, rather  than  to  broaden  that  defini- 
tion to  include  something  that  the  Con- 
stitution-framers  did  not  have  in  mind. 

INFLATION 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
tired  of  Watergate,  too,  and  am  far  more 
concerned  with  one  of  the  worst  problems 
facing  us  today,  inflation.  And  while  we 
have  a  much  lower  rate  of  inflation  in 
this  country  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
what  can  the  Government  or  the  average 
American  person  do  to  alleviate  it? 

The  President.  The  problem  of  infla- 
tion is,  as  you  say,  one  that  plagues  us  but 
plagues  the  rest  of  the  world  even  more. 
The  British  now  have  escalated  enor- 
mously because  of  the  coal  strike  settle- 
ment. The  Japanese  are  in  a  very  high 
inflationary  period,  much  higher  than 
ours.  The  Germans  have  had  such  a  high 
one  that  they  now  have  begun  moving  on 
an  anti-inflationary  policy. 

We  can  take  very  little  comfort,  I  think, 
in  the  fact  that  inflation  is  lower  here 
than  in  most  industrial  countries  of  the 
world.  That  doesn't  help,  for  example, 
the  housewife  or  the  man  when  sometimes 
he  goes  to  the  supermarket,  too,  when 
he  goes  there  and  finds  the  prices  going 
up  and  up  and  up. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  would  sug- 


gest, however,  in  terms  of  dealing  with 
that  problem :  Approximately  60  percent 
of  the  rise  in  prices  which  occurred  over 
the  past  6  months  was  either  energy- 
related  or  related  to  food.  Now,  the  in- 
flationary tide  has  still  not  subsided.  It 
will  probably  continue  through  the  bal- 
ance of  the  second  quarter.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  we  believe  it  will  go 
down.  It  will  go  down  provided  we  are 
responsible  in  our  Government  spending 
programs  and  that  the  Congress  does  not 
go  on  a  wild  spending  spree. 

It  will  go  down,  second,  because  the 
energy  crisis,  having  been  reduced  to  a 
problem,  will  have  less  pressure  upward 
in  that  particular  area.  And  it  will  go 
down,  too,  because  the  prospects  insofar  as 
food  production  appear  to  be  very  good 
at  the  present  time,  although  this  is  one 
that  is  extremely  difficult  to  project. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  number 
will  be  4  percent,  5  percent,  3  percent,  8 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  do  not 
know.  My  economic  advisers  don't  even 
know,  and  they  used  to  know  everything. 

All  that  I  can  say  is  this :  We  are  in  this 
fight  with  regard  to  inflation  to  win  it, 
and  we  believe  that  with  proper  fiscal 
policies  and  with  increasing  production 
in  the  energy  field,  increasing  production 
in  the  food  front,  that  that  is  the  way  to 
bring  down  the  prices  and  to  take  the 
pressure  off  of  the  prices. 

PRESIDENTIAL   TESTIMONY 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  intense  two- 
way  loyalty  has  been  a  hallmark  of  your 
public  life  and  your  Administration.  If  it 
can  be  shown  to  you  conclusively  that  your 
in-person  testimony  on  behalf  of  your 
former  colleagues  is  vital  to  their  defense, 
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would  you  not  consider  stepping  forward 
and  taking  the  witness  stand? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appear 
in  a  court  of  law,  any  court  of  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying,  would  be  setting  a 
precedent  that  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate. I  believe  that  any  information  that 
I  have  has  been  made  available,  which 
could  affect  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
individuals  involved,  and  I  think  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  any  one  of  these  cases  would  be  a 
precedent  which  we  would  regret  later. 

TAX   INVESTIGATIONS 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  media,  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  your  income,  your  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  your  tax  liabilities.  As  an  ordi- 
nary citizen,  how  can  we  go  about  getting 
the  same  pertinent,  candid  information 
from  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  our  two  streaking  Senators? 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  I  have  enough  trouble 
with  the  Senate  and  the  House  without 
asking  them  to  submit  to  the  same  kind 
of  investigation  that  I  have  been  submit- 
ting to.  [Laughter] 

But  second,  sir,  with  regard  to  your 
questions  on  income  tax,  let  me  be  quite 
direct.  Questions  were  raised  with  regard 
to  whether  or  not  I  had  paid  or  reported 
the  amount  of  taxes  that  I  should  have. 
I  voluntarily  asked  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
consider  this  matter. 

It  has  been  considering  it,  and  as  Chair- 
man Long  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 


indicated,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

There  may  be  evidence  that  he  may 
owe  more  taxes  due  to  primarily,  ap- 
parently— it  is  a  debatable  technical  point 
as  to  whether  a  gift  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  [Vice]  Presidential 
papers  which  was  delivered  3  months 
before  the  deadline,  whether  the  paper- 
work on  it  was  completed  in  time  to 
qualify  for  the  deduction. 

If  it  was  completed  in  time,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  I  get  the  deduction.  If  it  was  not 
completed  in  time,  I  don't  get  the  deduc- 
tion, I  pay  the  tax,  and  the  Government 
gets  to  keep  the  papers. 

Well,  under  the  circumstances,  that  is 
hard  for  me  to  realize,  but  the  President, 
when  the  IRS  is  concerned,  I  can  assure 
you,  is  just  another  citizen,  and  even  more 
so.  [Laughter]  And  that  is  perfectly  proper. 

COMMUNIST   INFLUENCE   IN    THE    UNITED 
NATIONS 

[14.]     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  are  hearing 
increasing  and  persistent  objections  to 
the  Communist  influence  on  the  United 
Nations  and  certain  of  its  agencies. 
My  question  relates  to  UNICEF.  What 
are  we  doing  to  keep  our  contribu- 
tions to  UNICEF  from  Communist  con- 
trol, and  by  whose  authority  do  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  assist  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  cards  for  UNICEF? 

The  President.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a 
matter  I  will  have  to  look  into.  It  is  enough 
to  have  the  problems  of  the  United  States 
to  solve  without  looking  into  the  United 
Nations,  I  can  assure  you.  But  speaking 
quite  directly,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  being  a  major  nation,  has 
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great  influence  in  the  U.N.,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  it  has  great  influence  within  cer- 
tain bodies  within  the  U.N. 

And  I  think  the  only  recourse  for  the 
United  States,  rather  than  getting  out  of 
the  U.N.  and  leaving  the  whole  game  to 
them,  is  to  stay  in  and  attempt  to  see  to  it 
that  our  influence  counterbalances  theirs 
whenever  we  think  theirs  is  wrong.  That 
would  be  my  response  at  this  point. 

U.S.   POSITIONS   AND  THE  WORLD 
SITUATION 

[  ^  5-]  Q-  M^-  President,  regarding  your 
comment  that  we  must  continue  to  move 
forward  on  the  world  front,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  today  both  carry  articles  about 
mounting  evidence  that  our  foreign  policy 
position  with  the  Soviets,  the  Arabs,  and 
our  former  European  partners  is  now 
deteriorating.  They  say  that  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  oil  embargo  is 
likely  to  be  an  on-again  off-again  Soviet- 
Arab  policy  and  that  our  declining 
influence  abroad  will  lead  to  many  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad,  including  con- 
tinued rising  prices  for  gasoline  and  many 
other  basic  necessities  of  life  here  at  home. 
Would  you  please  give  us  your  comments? 

The  President.  Well,  it  is  rather  hard 
to  respond  to  both  of  those  publications  in 
the  small  time  that  I  have,  but  let  me  say, 
first:  Early  this  year,  predictions  were 
made  that  there  would  be  a  worldwide 
recession,  you  recall,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  people  projected  an  8  to 
10  percent  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  which  has  not  oc- 
curred. 

There  will  be  apparently  no  worldwide 
recession,  and  second,  there  will  be  no 
recession  in  the  United  States.  The  diffi- 


culties are  going  to  continue  for  a  time, 
but  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  economy  moving  up,  un- 
employment moving  down,  and  inflation 
abating.  As  far  as  the  entire  situation 
worldwide  is  concerned,  however,  your 
question  allows  me  to  make  a  statement 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union 
but  also  with  regard  to  Europe,  which 
should  be  more  on  the  front  burner  than 
it  is  because  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  European-American  alliance  to 
stability  in  the  world. 

I  have  already  responded  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  We  have  difficulties,  we  have 
differences,  but  it  is  far  better  to  be  talk- 
ing about  them  rather  than  fighting  about 
them,  and  we  will  continue  that  policy. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  Mideast,  the 
Mideast  has  had  four  wars  in  a  genera- 
tion. That  is  just  four  too  many  in  an  area 
that  is  very  poor  and  one  that  needs  peace 
and  needs  it  desperately.  And  at  the 
present  time,  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Mideast,  the  fact  that  we 
have  restored  relations  with  Egypt,  that 
we  are  moving  in  all  of  the  area  of  the 
Mideast  toward  creating  a  permanent 
peace,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  major 
legacies  of  this  Administration,  I  would 
hope. 

Third,  with  regard  to  Europe,  the  prob- 
lem there  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
our  European  friends  and  we  had  agreed 
somewhat  earlier  that  we  would  try,  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  NATO,  which  oc- 
curs in  April,  that  we  would  try  to  reach 
common  declarations  on  the  security  front 
with  regard  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
also  on  the  economic  and  political  front 
where  the  United  States  has  to  deal  with 
what  is  called  "The  Nine,"  or  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  countries. 
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Now,  the  progress  in  developing  decla- 
rations on  the  security  front  has  gone 
forward  on  schedule.  However,  I  regret 
to  report,  as  I  have  written  to  Chancellor 
Brandt,  the  present  Chairman  of  "The 
Nine,"  I  regret  to  report  that  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  front  the  progress  has 
not  gone  forward,  and  we  face  the  situa- 
tion that,  therefore,  if  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment were  to  meet  at  this  time,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  month  of  April,  we  would 
simply  be  papering  over  difficulties  and 
not  resolving  them. 

But  to  just  conclude  the  question  with 
an  observation  for  our  European  friends 
and  for  us,  let  me  say,  first:  The  Euro- 
pean-American alliance  is  important  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. The  second  point  is,  as  far  as  secu- 
rity is  concerned  the  United  States  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  security  of  Europe,  not 
only  our  presence  in  Europe  but  also  the 
fact  of  our  nuclear  strength. 

Now,  the  Europeans  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  They  cannot  have  the  United 
States  participation  and  cooperation  on 
the  security  front  and  then  proceed  to 
have  confrontation  and  even  hostility  on 
the  economic  and  political  front.  And  un- 
til the  Europeans  are  willing  to  sit  down 
and  cooperate  on  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal front  as  well  as  on  the  security  front, 
no  meeting  of  heads  of  government  should 
be  scheduled. 

I  believe  we  will  work  out  the  coopera- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  very  well  for  all  na- 
tions in  the  world  to  understand  that  the 
day  of  the  one-way  street  is  gone.  The 
United  States  has  been  very  generous  to 
its  allies  and  friends  and  to  its  former  ene- 
mies. We  will  continue  to  be  as  generous 
as  we  can.  But  whether  it  is  in  the  field 
of  trade  or  whether  it  is  in  any  other  field, 
it  is  essential  that  we  get  what,  I  would 


say,  a  fair  break  for  our  producers,  just  as 
we  try  to  give  a  fair  break  to  their  pro- 
ducers. 

And  we  cannot  have  in  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, confrontation  on  the  economic  and 
political  front  and  cooperation  on  the  se- 
curity front. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  this  question 
with  the  impression  that  the  European 
and  American  alliance  is  shattered.  It  is 
not.  I  do  indicate,  however,  that  it  is  a 
time  when  the  Europeans  as  well  as  we 
must  sit  down  and  determine  that  we  are 
either  going  to  go  along  together  on  both 
the  security  and  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal fronts  or  we  will  go  separately. 

Because  I  can  say  one  thing :  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Congress  to 
continue  to  support  American  forces  in 
Europe  at  the  level  that  we  need  to  keep 
them  there.  In  the  event  that  the  Congress 
gets  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  economic  confrontation  and  hostility 
from  "The  Nine,"  you  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  Congressional  support 
for  continued  American  presence  at  pres- 
ent levels  on  the  security  front. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  this  to  happen. 
That  is  why  I  have  urged  my  friends  in 
Europe,  our  friends  in  Europe,  to  consider 
this  proposition.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  competition,  but  it 
does  mean  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  situation  where  the  nine 
countries  of  Europe  gang  up  against  the 
United  States — the  United  States  which 
is  their  guarantee  for  their  security.  That 
we  cannot  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


The  President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  only  asked  the  mayor  to  come  up  here 
because  I  just  wanted  to  assure  this  au- 
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dience  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  at  times 
may  have  appeared  to  be  a  bit  partisan, 
I  didn't  intend  to  be  at  all.  [Laughter] 

The  only  reason  that  I  am  going  out  is 
that  they  said  you  were  waiting  for  me  to 
leave.  [Laughter]  Let  me  say  I  have  ap- 
preciated your  response  and  your  patience, 


and  while  I  leave  the  podium,  I  don't 
expect  to  leave  the  Presidency  until  Janu- 
ary 20,  1977. 

note:  The  question-and-answer  session  began 
at  1:02  p.m.  in  the  International  Ballroom 
of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  It  was 
broadcast  live  on  nationwide  radio  and 
television. 


80     Remarks  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  Mrs.  Nixon's  Return 
From  Venezuela  and  Brazil.     March  16,  1974 


Mrs.  Nixon.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
mighty  nice  to  be  back  here  in  Tennessee, 
where  w^e  always  have  so  many  friends 
who  come  out  to  welcome  us. 

This  is  truly  a  wonderful  homecoming 
and  a  wonderful  birthday  surprise  to  have 
so  many  friends  here  with  your  signs  and 
all  these  Scouts  who  are  out  and  all  the 
beautiful  roses  from  the  Girl  Scouts. 

I  appreciate  everything,  and  I  bring 
you  messages  today  from  leaders,  from 
leaders  all  over  the  world,  because  our 
delegation  was  one  of  88  who  met  in 
Venezuela  and  also  in  Brazil  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  And  I  had  a  chance 
to  visit  with  these  leaders.  They  wanted 
me  to  convey  the  message  that  they  sup- 
port us  in  our  quest  for  peace  and  that 
they  have  good  will  and  good  wishes  for 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  President.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Dunn,  Senator  Baker,  Senator  Brock,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  are  here: 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  all  of 
you  for  coming  out  here  today  for  two 
reasons.  First  and  foremost,  because  as 
you  know,  this  is  my  wife  Pat's  birthday, 
and  I  don't  know  any  place  in  this  coun- 
try where  she  could  get  a  finer,  warmer 
welcome  than  right  here  in  middle 
Tennessee. 


Second,  I  wanted  to  express  to  the 
people  here  our  appreciation  for  your 
coming  out  in  such  great  numbers. 

As  you  know,  we  are  here  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Opry  House,  the  new  one,  and 
I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
last  year  in  the  White  House,  we  had 
country  music  in  the  White  House  on 
Pat's  birthday.  So  we  decided  to  come  to 
country  music  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
second  time  here  today. 

But  the  particular  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  with  reference  to  the  trip  that 
Mrs.  Nixon,  my  wife  Pat,  has  just  taken 
to  Latin  America,  and  the  trips  that  she 
has  taken  with  me  all  over  the  world,  and 
what  they  mean  to  all  of  us,  and  par- 
ticularly what  they  mean  to  the  young 
people  who  are  here,  your  children,  and 
your  future. 

You  think,  for  example,  of  going  to 
Latin  America,  to  Venezuela  and  Brazil, 
and  how  far  it  is,  and  you  wonder  what  all 
this  means  to  your  future.  And  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  thought  the  same  thing  at 
the  time  that  you  saw  on  television  our 
visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
where  one-fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  live,  and  what  it  means  to  you. 

And  you  must  have  thought  that,  too, 
when  we  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
you  have  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
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world  in  terms  of  anyone  who  might  be  a 
potential  adversary  of  the  United  States, 
and  what  that  visit  and  the  other  develop- 
ments that  we  have  discussed  mean  to 
you. 

I  will  tell  you  this  very  simply:  What 
it  means  is  that  we  believe  very  strongly 
that  our  generation,  this  generation  that 
now  has  the  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment, owes  something  to  you  and  future 
generations. 

We  have  had  four  wars  in  this  century, 
and  young  Americans  have  fought  and 
died  very  bravely  for  their  country.  We 
have  never  gained  anything  out  of  those 
wars  except  the  chance  for  other  coun- 
tries to  be  free  and  to  build  a  peace. 

And  now  what  we  want  is  not  just 
peace  in  our  time  but  peace  in  your  time — 
and  I  am  speaking  particularly  to  all  the 
young  people  here — we  want  a  generation 
of  peace.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  it  is 
necessary  to  talk  to  people  who  even 
might  be  your  opponents  and  might  think 
very  differently  from  you,  rather  than  to 
have  the  option  of  fighting  them. 

It  also  is  necessary — and  this  is  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember — that  the 
United  States  never  forget  that  the 
strength  of  America,  its  military  strength, 
its  economic  strength,  the  character  of 
America,  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

And  when  I  come  here  to  the  heartland 
of  America,  just  let  me  say  two  things. 
From  a  military  standpoint,  I  know  that 


in  this  great  State  of  Tennessee,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  votes  of  your  Senators  and 
your  Congressmen,  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see support  strongly  my  position  that  the 
United  States  must  never  become  the 
second  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

And  I  know,  too,  that  here  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  there  is  that  strong  charac- 
ter, that  patriotism  which  will  see  to  it 
that  America  is  not  only  strong  militarily 
but  that  we  will  be  the  world's  leader, 
which  it  is  our  destiny  to  be,  because  with- 
out our  leadership  there  cannot  be  peace. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  Mrs.  Nixon. 
Sometimes  we  think  of  the  strength  of  mis- 
siles and  other  weapons  that  we  have.  But 
just  as  important  is  the  sympathy,  the 
understanding  which  can  only  come  from 
people-to-people  contact.  She  brings  from 
the  people  of  South  America  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  their  affection,  and 
she  brought  to  them,  better  than  anyone 
else  could,  the  feeling  that  every  Ameri- 
can has  for  everybody  in  the  world. 

Let  us  clearly  understand,  we  want  to 
be  the  enemies  of  no  people  in  the  world. 
We  want  to  be  friends  with  all  people  in 
the  world,  but  we  will  maintain  our 
strength  so  that  America  can  play  the 
great  role  of  peacemaker  in  the  years 
ahead  and  that  this  young  generation  will 
be  the  first  in  this  century  to  enjoy  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  and  with  your  help  we 
will  do  it. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  remarks  began  at  6:14  p.m.  at 
Nashville  Metropolitan  Airport. 
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Roy  Acuff.  I  think  it  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate if  all  of  us  would  sing  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  Mrs.  Nixon,  but  I  won't  be 
imposing  if,  should  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  you  please  play  the  piano  for  us? 

The  President.  Well,  in  this  very  pro- 
fessional company,  I  am  a  little  embar- 
rassed to  try  to  do  that  thing  there.  I 
haven't  even  learned  to  play  this  thing.  It 
is  a  Yo-Yo.^ 

In  the  key  of  G. 

[The  President  played  "Happy  Birthday"  on 
the  piano.] 

Just  so  that  you  will  know — as  you 
know,  my  wife's  name  is  Pat,  and  her 
father  was  Irish,  and  he  called  her  "St. 
Patrick's  babe  in  the  morning,"  so  she 
always  celebrates  her  birthday  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

So,  I  can't  play  this  song  at  all,  but 
these  fellows  know  it  in  the  key  of  G,  also. 
That  is  the  only  key  I  know,  incidentally. 

So,  if  you  will  join  us  in  this  song,  I 
think  you  will  recognize  it  when  I  start 
it.  Just  let  me  get  a  chord. 

[The  President  played  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose."] 

Mr.  Acuff.  He  is  a  real  trouper,  as 
well  as  one  of  our  finest  Presidents.  You 
are  a  great  man.  We  love  you. 

Along  with  every  dedication  there  are 
certain  businesses  to  tend  to,  so  we  are 
going  to  tend  to  the  business  right  now, 
as  a  country  boy  would  put  it.  So,  I  am 
going  to  invite  the  President  and  Mrs. 


^At  this  point,  the  President  took  a  Yo-Yo 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Acuff,  a 
country  music  entertainer  who  was  known  for 
doing  tricks  with  a  Yo-Yo  during  his  perform- 
ances. 


Nixon  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ritter  ^  and  Mr. 
Bill  Weaver,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company,  if  they  will  join  me  over 
here  at  the  scroll  and  let's  unveil  the  scroll. 
Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Dor- 
othy, and  Mr.  Weaver,  will  you  please 
join  me  over  at  the  scroll. 

[At   this   point,   a   scroll   dedicating   the   new 
Grand  Ole  Opry  House  was  unveiled.] 

The  President.  It  must  be  time  for 
the  commercial.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Acuff.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
about  a  year  ago  I  was  invited  to  the 
White  House,  along  with  many  others,  to 
entertain  the  prisoners  of  war.  And  after 
I  had  sung  my  song,  Mr.  Bob  Hope,  who 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies,  asked  me 
back  to  the  stage,  and  I  remarked  that  it 
was  the  highlight  of  my  career. 

But  you  know,  I  never  dreamed  that  a 
night  like  this  would  ever  come  to  Roy 
Acuff. 

So,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  world  that 
is  listening  in,  from  our  new  home  here  in 
Opryland  USA,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Richard 
Nixon. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Roy  Acuff  and  to  all  of  our  distin- 
guished guests,  the  Governors,  the  Sena- 
tors, the  Congressmen — and  everybody, 
of  course,  in  this  audience  is  distinguished 
on  this  first-nighter  for  the  opening  of 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  its  new  home. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  the  ade- 
quate words  to  say  what  this  particular 


^  Widow  of  country  and  western  entertainer 
Tex  Ritter. 
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evening  means  to  me  personally  and,  of 
course,  to  my  wife  Pat.  But  one  thing  that 
Governor  Dunn  was  telling  me  was  that 
people  come,  he  said,  from  hundreds  of 
miles — he  says,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
come  from  all  over  America — just  to  be 
here  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  performances. 
I  think  tonight  a  record  has  been  estab- 
lished, because  my  wife  left  Brasilia  9 
hours  ago.  She  flew  5,000  miles  to  get  here. 
And  Howard  Baker  tells  me  that  they 
have  a  Grand  Ole  Opry  House  now  in 
London,  right  out  at  the  airport,  called 
"Nashville,"  so  it  has  reached  there.  We 
will  be  exporting  it  to  other  places,  I  am 
sure.  I  mean,  somebody  was  telling  me 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  stronger  than 
country  moonshine  and  that  is  country 
music. 

I  saw  a  couple  of  fellows  outside  that 
were  combining  the  two,  and  believe  me, 
it  was  plenty  strong. 

Speaking  in  a  very  serious  vein,  though, 
I  want  all  of  our  friends  here  in  this  open- 
ing night,  and  those  listening  on  radio 
and  television,  to  know  what  country 
music  has  meant  to  America  and,  I  think, 
also  to  the  world. 

First,  country  music  is  American.  It 
started  here,  it  is  ours.  It  isn't  something 
that  we  learned  from  some  other  nation, 
it  isn't  something  that  we  inherited,  be- 
cause we  Americans,  of  course,  come  from 
all  over  the  world,  in  a  sense.  And  so,  it  is 
as  native  as  anything  American  we  could 
find. 

Country  music  also  has  a  magnificent 
appeal  all  across  the  country.  It  is  not 
regional.  Before  we  had  country  music  at 
the  White  House — and  you  know  we 
brought  it  there  on  many  occasions — we 
had  some  very  sophisticated  audiences 
there  listening  to  the  great  stars,  opera 


stars  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then 
Johnny  Cash  came  and  he  was  a  big  hit 
at  the  White  House,  and  Merle  Haggard 
came  and  he  was  a  big  hit  at  the  White 
House — [applause] — go  ahead,  go  ahead, 
he  is  probably  listening — and  Glenn 
Campbell,  Roy  AcuflP. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  that 
POW  night.  We  had  some  fine  Holly- 
wood stars,  you  know,  singing  some  of  the 
more  modern  music  that  is — well,  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  understand.  I  mean,  well,  I 
was  going  to  say  a  moment  ago,  you  have 
a  tendency  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  what  the  girls  are  not  wearing  than 
hearing  the  music,  but  you  did  a  little  of 
that  tonight  here,  too,  I  can  see.  But  she 
could  sing,  she  could  sing. 

But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something, 
that  I  was  sitting  at  that  historic  evening 
when  these  magnificent  men  who  had 
served  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  were  be- 
ing entertained  at  the  White  House — the 
largest  dinner  ever  held  at  the  White 
House — and  I  was  sitting  at  a  table  with 
six  of  them  and  their  wives. 

All  six  of  them  had  been  in  prison  for 
6  years  or  more,  and  all  of  these  stars 
went  on,  the  modern  stars  and  the  older 
stars  and  the  rest,  and  the  new  types  of 
music  and  the  rest.  The  one  that  got  the 
biggest  applause  was  Roy  AcuflP. 

And  I  asked  one  of  them,  I  said,  "You 
know,  that  is  rather  curious  that  you 
would  find  that  music  the  one  you  liked 
the  best."  And  they  said,  "Well,  you  have 
got  to  understand,  we  understood  it." 
They  knew  it.  In  other  words,  it  went  back 
a  few  years,  but  they  understood  it,  and  it 
touched  them  and  touched  them  deeply 
after  that  long  time  away  from  America. 

What   country  music   is,   is   that  first 
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it  comes  from  the  heart  of  America,  be- 
cause this  is  the  heart  of  America,  out  here 
in  Middle  America.  Second,  it  relates  to 
those  experiences  that  mean  so  much  to 
America.  It  talks  about  family,  it  talks 
about  religion,  the  faith  in  God  that  is  so 
important  to  our  country  and  particularly 
to  our  family  life.  And  as  we  all  know, 
country  music  radiates  a  love  of  this 
Nation,  patriotism. 

Country  music,  therefore,  has  those 
combinations  which  are  so  essential  to 
America's  character  at  a  time  that  Amer- 
ica needs  character,  because  today — one 
serious  note — let  me  tell  you,  the  peace 
of  the  world  for  generations,  maybe  cen- 
turies to  come,  will  depend  not  just  on 
America's  military  might,  which  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  or  our  wealth,  which 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  it  is  going 
to  depend  on  our  character,  our  belief  in 
ourselves,  our  love  of  our  country,  our 
willingness  to  not  only  wear  the  flag  but 
to  stand  up  for  the  flag.  And  country  music 
does  that. 

And  so,  I  express  appreciation  to  this 
great  audience,  to  all  the  performers 
whose  time  I  have  taken — my  apologies 
to  those  who  would  have  had  the  com- 
mercial. However,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  all  the  American 
people  to  thank  country  music,  those  who 
have  created  it,  those  who  make  it,  those 
who  now  will  have  it  continue  in  the 
future,  for  what  it  does  to  make  America 
a  better  country,  because  your  music  does 
make  America  better.  It  is  good  for 
Americans  to  hear  it.  We  come  away 
better  from  having  heard  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Acuff  [handing  the  President  a 
Yo-Yo].  Now  let  it  come  over  this  way. 
Hold  your  hand  like  this.  [Laughter]  We 


are  not  in  any  hurry.  He  don't  need  to  get 
back  up  there  quick  anyway.  [Laughter] 
We  need  him  down  here  for  a  while. 

Now,  turn  your  hand  over  and  let  it 
ride.  Now  jerk  it  back. 

The  President.  I  will  stay  here  and 
try  to  learn  how  to  use  the  Yo-Yo;  you 
go  up  and  be  President,  Roy. 

Mr.  Acuff.  That  is  just  what  it  takes 
to  be  a  great  President,  is  to  come  among 
people  and  be  among  we  working  people, 
we  common  people,  and  then  be  one  of 
us.  That  is  what  it  takes  to  be  a  real 
President. 

This  is  the  one  he  gave  me.  He  didn't 
know  it  worked  that  way.  Would  every- 
body join  me,  and  come  on,  Jerry  Waters, 
sit  down  at  the  piano  there.  I  want  all 
the  gang  together,  and  let's  everybody 
sing,  and  from  our  very  real  hearts,  let's 
sing  "Stay  A  Little  Longer"  to  the  Presi- 
dent, will  you. 

[The  audience  sang  "Stay  A  Little  Longer."] 

That  a  boy,  thank  you.  Thank  you  very 
much.  It  is  such  a  wonderful  program.  We 
will  never  see  nothing  like  this  in  our  State 
again,  never  have  before. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  belong  to  the 
union,  the  musicians  union?  You  will  get 
some  talk  on  this  if  you  don't.  Gome  on 
up  here.  I  want  you  to  take  the  piano. 

The  President.  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  the  musicians  union  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Acuff.  That  is  great.  There  will 
be  no  argument. 

The  President.  No,  but  I  don't  pay 
dues. 

Mr.  Acuff.  He  says  he  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  union  in  New  York  City. 

The  President.  Roy,  because  of  the 
remarks  that  I  made,  it  occurred  to  me 
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that  what  would  be  most  appropriate  at 
this  time  on  this  opening  evening — and 
you  still  can  play  in  the  key  of  G? 

Mr.  Acuff.  Yes. 

The  President.  Okay,  fine.  You  will 
know  this  song  when  I  start  playing  it — I 
think  they  will  know  it  when  I  start  play- 
ing it.  [Laughter]  But  anyway,  you  re- 
member on  that  prisoners-of-war  afTair, 
that  dinner,  that  one  of  the  highlights 
was  when  Irving  Berlin,  who  had  been 
very  ill,  came  down  and  brought  the 
original  score  of  the  great  song  that  he 


wrote  that  everybody  sings  since  then 

Mr.  Acuff.  Yes,  I  remember. 

The     President.     "God     Bless 

America." 

Mr.  Acuff.  Yes,  I  remember. 

The  President.  I  thought  possibly  we 
would  try  that  one. 

Mr.  Acuff.  Oh,  do,  that  would  be 
great.  "God  Bless  America." 

[The  President  played  "God  Bless  America"  on 
the  piano.] 

NOTE :  The  exchange  of  remarks  began  at  7 :  40 
p.m. 


82     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.     March  iS,  1974 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Nation  today  is  faced  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  unprecedented  importance. 
As  this  report  shows,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  funding  projects  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  scientific  inquiry,  from 
basic  research  to  highly  focused  and  so- 
phisticated engineering  techniques.  Con- 
currently, National  Science  Foundation 
programs  are  encouraging  the  more  rapid 
transfer  of  technological  knowledge  from 


the  laboratories  to  the  marketplace  and 
are  increasing  the  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  base  which  the  United  States 
must  have  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  merits  the  close 
attention  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  record  of 
a  very  productive  year. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

March  i8,  1974. 

NOTE :  The  report  is  entided  "National  Science 
Foundation  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  for 
Fiscal  Year  1973"  (Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 122  pp.)- 


83     Question-and-Answer  Session  at  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Houston, 
Texas.     March  ig,  1974 


Mr.  President,^  and  members  and  guests 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters: 


^  Vincent  T.  Wasilewski  was  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 


[i.]  Before  going  to  your  questions, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  an  an- 
nouncement with  regard  to  decisions  I 
have  made  as  a  result  of  the  lifting  of  the 
oil  embargo. 
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First,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
have  compulsory  rationing  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  effective  this  Sunday,  I  have 
rescinded  the  order  which  closes  all  serv- 
ice stations  on  Sunday. 

Third,  Director  Simon  is  increasing 
allocations  to  industry  and  agriculture  so 
that  they  can  have  the  necessary  energy 
to  operate  at  full  capacity. 

And  fourth,  with  regard  to  those  gaso- 
line lines  which  have  troubled  us  in  sev- 
eral places  in  the  country,  we  will  now 
be  able  to  allocate  additional  gasoline 
with  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  lines 
and,  we  hope,  eventually  eliminating 
them. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  this 
development,  however,  in  perspective.  We 
must  recognize  that  as  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned, the  pressure  on  prices  will  con- 
tinue, because  the  oil  we  import  from 
abroad — from,  for  example,  the  Arab 
oil-producing  countries — costs  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  the  oil  we  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  shortage,  it  is 
not  yet  over.  We  still  have  an  anticipated 
shortage  of  perhaps  5  to  8  percent  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  continue  our  voluntary  program 
of  carpooling  and  also  of  slower  driving. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  energy  short- 
age generally,  I  should  point  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  action  in  one  area.  When  we 
speak  of  an  energy  shortage,  the  greatest 
shortage  of  energy  is  the  lack  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  getting  to  work  and  passing  the 
legislation  that  will  produce  more  energy 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  as  all  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press  know  and,  I  am  sure,  in  this 
audience  know,  there  are  now  1 7  bills  be- 


fore the  Congress  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  which  would  deal  with  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
energy. 

Among  those  that  come  to  mind  that 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  if  they 
were  enacted  would  be,  first,  the  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas,  so  that  we  can  have 
additional  supplies  of  natural  gas,  which 
we  have  in  great  abundance  and  which  is 
the  cleanest  fuel  that  we  could  possibly 
have. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  not 
only  in  terms  of  production  but  also  ex- 
ploration, the  sources  of  energy  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  in  various  instal- 
lations across  the  country,  particularly  in 
Elk  Hills. 

And  third,  it  is  essential  in  terms  of 
energy  that  the  Congress  act  on  the  legis- 
lation that  I  have  requested  which  would 
relax  environmental  restrictions  which  at 
the  present  time  do  not  allow  the  mining 
of  coal  and  the  use  of  coal,  and  coal  is,  of 
course,  as  you  know,  our  major  source  of 
energy.  We  have  63  percent  of  all  the  coal 
in  the  free  world,  and  it  should  be  used 
at  this  time  when  we  do  have  an  energy 
shortage. 

So  much  for  the  short-term  activities. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  a  number  of  bills  which  would 
affect  the  long-term  problem,  for  example, 
authority  to  build  deepwater  ports,  for  ex- 
ample, authorities  that  would  speed  up 
the  construction  of  nuclear  plants,  which 
in  the  long  term  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  energy  in  the  United 
States. 

As  I  have  said,  and  as  you  have  heard 
ma  say  on  many  occasions,  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  is  to  develop  our  energy 
resources  which  we  have  in  abundance 
so  that  by  the  year  1 980  the  United  States 
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will  be  completely  independent  of  any  for- 
eign source  for  our  energy.  We  can  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

But  we  can  accomplish  that  goal  only 
if  the  Congress  quits  dragging  its  feet  on 
the  proposals  that  they  now  have  before 
them  and  have  had  before  them  for  sev- 
eral months.  And  I  trust,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  and  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  we  will  be  able 
to  have  action,  and  action  soon,  on  these 
measures  that  have  been  submitted. 

Questions 

senator  buckley  and  the  question  of 
resignation 

[2.]  That  is  the  only  announcement 
that  I  have,  and  I  understand  Mr.  John- 
son is  entitled  to  the  first  question. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Bos  Johnson,  WSAZ 
Television,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 
You  have  said  repeatedly  that  you  will  not 
resign,  and  yet  today.  Senator  James 
Buckley  today  called  for  you  to  perform 
an  extraordinary  act  of  statesmanship  and 
courage,  voluntary  resignation  as,  as  he 
put  it,  the  only  way  by  which  the  Water- 
gate crisis  can  be  resolved. 

Would  you  comment  on  the  import  of 
this  statement  coming  from  a  conservative 
United  States  Senator,  and  whether  it 
might  cause  you  to  reassess  your  position? 

The  President.  Well  first,  it  does  not 
cause  me  to  reassess  my  position,  although 
I,  of  course,  do  respect  the  point  of  view 
expressed  by  the  Senator  and  by  others, 
perhaps  some  sitting  here,  who  share  that 
view. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make,  however, 
is  that  when  we  speak  of  courage,  if  I 
could  address  that  from  a  personal  stand- 
point first  of  all,  it  perhaps  would  be  an 


act  of  courage  to  resign.  I  should  also 
point  out,  however,  that  while  it  might  be 
an  act  of  courage  to  run  away  from  a  job 
that  you  were  elected  to  do,  it  also  takes 
courage  to  stand  and  fight  for  what  you 
believe  is  right,  and  that  is  what  I  intend 
to  do. 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  would  not  want  to  leave 
your  question  simply  with  a  personal  judg- 
ment. I  am  thinking  of  the  statesmanship 
which  Senator  Buckley  also  addressed. 
From  the  standpoint  of  statesmanship,  for 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  any  Pres- 
ident, to  resign  because  of  charges  made 
against  him  which  he  knew  were  false  and 
because  he  had  fallen  in  the  polls,  I  think, 
would  not  be  statesmanship.  It  might  be 
good  politics,  but  it  would  be  bad  states- 
manship. And  it  would  mean  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  would  be  changed  for 
all  Presidents  and  all  generations  in  the 
future. 

What  I  mean  by  that,  very  simply,  is 
this :  The  Constitution  provides  a  method 
by  which  a  President  can  be  removed  from 
office:  impeachment — impeachment  for 
treason  and  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. Now,  if  a  President  is  not  guilty 
of  those  crimes,  if  only  charges  have  been 
made  which  he  knows  are  false,  and  if, 
simply  because  as  a  result  of  those  false 
charges  and  as  a  result  of  his  falling  in  the 
polls,  he  decides  to  resign,  it  would  mean 
then  that  every  future  President  would  be 
presiding  over  a  very  unstable  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world, 
the  whole  world,  needs  a  strong  American 
President,  not  an  American  President 
who,  every  time  the  polls  go  down,  says, 
"Well,  maybe  I'd  better  resign." 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  I  have 
often  said  to  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  that  the  most  difficult  deci- 
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sion  I  made  in  my  first  term  was  the  very 
last,  in  December  of  1972.  You  recall  then 
that  I  found  it  necessary,  because  of  the 
breakdown  in  negotiations  in  Paris  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  to  order  the  bomb- 
ing of  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
in  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  region  by 
B-52's. 

The  bombing  began,  we  lost  planes,  and 
at  that  time  I  can  assure  you  that  not  only 
my  friends  but  many  others  who  had  sup- 
ported the  actions  that  I  had  taken  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an 
honorable  conclusion,  criticized  and  criti- 
cized very  strongly  what  I  had  done. 

Great  newspapers  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Washington  Star,  that  had 
previously  editorially  supported  me,  for 
example,  were  among  them,  and  many 
Senators  as  well  as  other  public  figures 
spoke  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  Senator 
said,  "The  President  has  taken  leave  of  his 
senses."  Now,  I  had  no  hard  feelings  about 
that.  I  made  him  Attorney  General. 
[Laughter] 

The  day  after  Christmas,  some  of  my 
closest  advisers  felt  that  because  a  poll  that 
they  had  taken  privately  indicated  that  I 
had  dropped  20  points  in  the  polls  since 
the  bombing  began,  that  I  should  consider 
stopping  it.  I  considered  their  advice.  I 
did  not  take  it. 

I  ordered  the  bombing  to  continue.  I 
ordered  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  in- 
creased on  military  targets.  Five  days 
later,  the  deadlock  was  broken,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  action,  an  unpopular  action 
but  an  action  which  I  felt  was  right,  the 
longest  war  in  America's  history  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  our  prison- 
ers of  war  were  brought  home,  as  I  have 
often  said,  on  their  feet  rather  than  on 
their  knees. 

Now,  I  want  future  Presidents  to  be  able 


to  make  hard  decisions,  even  though  they 
think  they  may  be  unpopular,  even  though 
they  think  they  may  bring  them  down  in 
the  polls,  even  though  they  may  think 
they  may  bring  upon  them  criticism  from 
the  Congress  which  could  result  in  de- 
mands that  he  resign  or  be  impeached. 

I  want  future  Presidents  to  be  able  to 
take  the  strong,  right  decisions  that  he 
believes  are  right.  That  is  what  I  did  then, 
and  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do  in  the 
future. 

I  think,  after  that  answer,  it  is  only 
right  for  me  to  turn  to  the  left. 

SHORTAGES    AND   PRICES 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Tony  DeHaro, 
KRIS-TV,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  While 
the  Vietnam  war  was  on,  we  as  a  nation 
had  to  supply  a  military  force,  a  couple  of 
nations  plus  our  own  with  food,  fuel,  and 
just  basic  commodities — well,  in  short,  all 
of  the  things  that  we  now  find  expensive 
and  scarce.  Why  is  it  with  the  drain  now 
over,  and  even  before  the  oil  embargo 
began,  we,  instead  of  having  surpluses, 
find  ourselves  with  high-price  shortages? 
And  what  can  be  done  to  bring  things 
back  a  little  closer  to  normal? 

The  President.  The  reason  why  we 
have  the  shortages,  not  only  in  terms  of 
food,  which,  of  course,  as  you  know,  came 
before  the  energy  crisis  and  resulted  in  an 
upsurge  in  food  prices,  but  also  in  energy, 
is  that  it  is  not  just  a  U.S.  crisis,  but  a 
world  crisis. 

In  a  sense,  that  is  good,  because  all  over 
the  world  people  are  eating  a  little  better, 
people  are  using  more  energy,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  need  to  produce  more 
energy  and  produce  more  food  in  order  to 
deal  with  these  shortages. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  mov- 
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ing  on  the  energy  crisis  as  it  was — it  has 
now,  I  think,  been  reduced  to  a  prob- 
lem— and  we  are  also  trying  to  move  in  the 
food  area.  And  the  way  to  move  is  to  see  to 
it  that  we  increase  production. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  I  know  many 
wonder,  why  not  just  control  the  prices? 
Well,  the  way  to  get  prices  down  is  not  to 
control  prices  at  a  level  where  the  farmer 
quits  producing  and  the  producer  of 
energy  will  not  sell.  The  way  to  get  prices 
down  is  to  produce  more.  That  is  why 
I  am  against  controls  in  these  areas.  We 
must  produce  more,  and  we  will  get  the 
prices  down,  and  I  think  we  shall. 

U.S.   POLICY  IN   THE   MIDEAST 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Jay  Solomon, 
WCOL  News,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Our 
Middle  East  policy  has  seemed  to  point 
three  ways:  support  for  Israel,  keeping 
access  to  Arab  oil,  and  containing  the 
Soviet  influence.  It  seems  to  be  touchy 
at  best.  But  now  with  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo lifted  and  with  Egypt  seeming  to 
lead  the  way  in  that  regard,  what  does 
that  do  to  U.S. -Middle  East  policy,  es- 
pecially should  push  come  to  shove  as 
regarding  Israel? 

The  President.  I  realize  that  many  of 
those  who  support  Israel  and  its  inde- 
pendence, as  I  have  since  that  state  came 
into  existence,  wonder  about  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  now  one  de- 
signed not  only  to  be  a  friend  of  Israel 
but  to  be  a  friend  of  Israel's  neighbors. 
And  I  would  only  suggest  that  in  terms 
of  the  future  of  Israel,  it  is  much  better  to 
have  the  United  States  a  friend  of  Israel's 
neighbors  and  thereby  able  to  influence 
and  perhaps  restrain  their  policies  rather 
than  an  enemy  or  with  no  communica- 
tion. 


And  so,  therefore,  our  policy  is  designed 
to  accomplish  these  things : 

One,  we  will  continue  to  support  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Two,  we  will  continue  to  try  to  seek 
not  only  renewed  relations  with  Egypt  but 
with  other  countries  with  which  those  re- 
lations have  been  broken,  as  you  know, 
in  the  past,  growing  out  of  the  June  1967 
war. 

But  let  me  make  one  thing  very  clear : 
Being  a  friend  of  one  of  Israel's  neighbors 
does  not  make  us  an  enemy  of  Israel.  In 
the  long-term  interests  of  Israel  and  in  the 
long-term  interests  of  all  of  the  countries 
in  the  Mideast,  it  is  vital  that  the  United 
States  play  a  constructive  and  positive 
role. 

For  example,  the  progress  on  the  Syrian 
disengagement,  which  will  be  even  more 
diflficult  than  the  disengagement  on  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  front,  is  a  news  item 
which  I  think  came  over  the  ticker  just 
a  few  moments  ago.  This  is  a  positive 
move. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  in  the 
long  term,  we  have  to  realize  that  a  U.S. 
role  in  the  Mideast  must  be  one  that  works 
with  all  the  countries  in  the  area  that 
are  willing  to  work  with  us. 

The  other  point  that  I  should  make 
that  I  know  perhaps  is  not  included  in 
your  question,  but  is  implicit  in  many 
questions  that  are  asked  in  this  field :  Why 
is  it  that  we  follow  this  attitude  in  the 
Mideast  and  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  be  following,  some  claim 
or  allege,  an  obstructionist  attitude  in  the 
Mideast? 

Let  me  say,  there  cannot  be  permanent 
peace  in  the  Mideast  unless  the  United 
States  is  for  it  and  plays  a  role  to  get  it. 
But  also,  there  cannot  be  permanent  peace 
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in  the  Mideast  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
against  it.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  our  in- 
terests are  not  always  the  same  in  the 
Mideast,  but  in  my  meetings  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  2  years  ago,  also  this  year  (last 
year)  and,  I  trust,  also  later  in  the  year, 
the  problem  of  peace  in  the  Mideast  will 
be  high  on  the  agenda. 

We  will  not  always  agree.  But  it  is  to 
the  interest  not  only  of  the  countries  in 
the  Mideast  but  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  to  work  out  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  because  it  is  one  of  those 
flashpoints  in  the  world  far  more  impor- 
tant to  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  than  a  place  like  Vietnam. 
And  we  cannot  again,  if  we  can  avoid  it, 
run  the  risk  of  a  confrontation  between 
the  two  super  powers  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

So,  I  believe  our  policy  of  working 
toward  permanent  peace  with  Israel,  with 
her  neighbors,  and  working  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  where  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  to  work  with  us,  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  everybody  concerned. 

OIL   EMBARGO 


ports,  the  embargo  is  lifted  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  of  a  review  in  June. 

Because  of  this,  will  you  recommend 
that  Dr.  Kissinger  break  off  his  efforts  in 
the  negotiations  between  Syria  and  Israel 
until  there  is  a  firm  and  final  lifting  of  the 
embargo? 

The  President.  No,  I  will  not.  And  I 
will  not  for  this  reason:  that  what  the 
decision  was,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Jarrielj 
was  that  the  Arab  countries  would  meet 
again  in  June  to  review  the  situation.  It 
was  not  a  decision  with  a  condition. 

Now,  as  far  as  our  policy  in  the  Mid- 
east is  concerned,  we  seek  a  permanent 
peace  as  an  end  in  itself.  Whatever  hap- 
pens to  the  oil  embargo,  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east would  be  in  our  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  world. 

As  far  as  the  oil  embargo  is  concerned, 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  those  countries  that 
imposed  it,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
that  it  be  lifted.  The  two  should  go  par- 
allel. Inevitably,  what  happens  in  one  area 
affects  the  other.  And  I  am  confident  that 
the  progress  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
make  on  the  peace  front  in  the  Mideast 
will  be  very  helpful  in  seeing  to  it  that 
an  oil  embargo  is  not  reimposed. 


[5.]     Q.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Mr.  [Tom]  Jarriel  of 
ABC. 

Mr.  Jarriel.  Thank  you.  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  that  question,  Mr.  President. 
In  your  Chicago  meeting  with  reporters 
on  the  Middle  East,  you  said  that  if  the 
oil  embargo  lifting  had  indications  that  it 
might  be  conditional  and  they  might  re- 
impose  it,  the  United  States  would  not  be 
pressured,  and  any  implications  of  pres- 
sure would  have  a  countereffect  on  the 
peace  negotiations.  My  question  goes  to 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  news  re- 


THE    president  S   ACCESSIBILITY 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Paul  Mc- 
Gonigle,  from  KOY  Radio  in  Phoenix. 
You  have  become  so  accessible  of  late,  not 
only  with  Washington  news  conferences 
but  with  appearances  such  as  these,  a 
group  of  us  were  talking  a  while  ago  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  something  new  to 
ask  on  a  subject  that  hasn't  been  beaten 
to  death,  like  Watergate,  for  example, 
and — [laugh  t  e  r] 

The  President.  Oh,  ask  that,  I  am 
used  to  it.  [Laughter] 
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Mr.  McGonigle.  What  I  would  like 
to  ask  you,  sir,  is  why  this  accessibility  has 
not  marked  your  Administration  through- 
out the  entire  tenure  of  your  years  in  the 
White  House? 

The  President.  Well,  with  forums  like 
this  I  think  I  should  be  more  accessible,  I 
agree. 

No,  seriously,  the  press  conference  is  a 
very  useful  medium  through  which  a  Pres- 
ident can  convey  his  views  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  a  press  conference,  a  President  de- 
termines, would  not  be  useful,  because  of 
very  sensitive  negotiations  that  are  going 
on  where  even  a  "no  comment"  could  be 
very  unhelpful. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  future,  as 
I  see  the  future,  it  is  likely  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
meetings  with  the  press,  and  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  take  the  questions 
that  people  from  Phoenix  and  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  ask.  I  will  try  to  answer 
them  as  responsibly  as  possible. 

INFORMATION    FOR    HOUSE    JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE    INVESTIGATION 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Chris  Clark, 
WL AC-TV,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  likely  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  might  subpoena  the 
tapes  and  records  which  you  have  refused 
to  give  to  them.  My  question  is  this :  Will 
you  honor  such  a  subpoena  and  turn  over 
such  records  if  that  becomes  the  case? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  in  re- 
sponse to  that  question,  I  should  put  it  in 
perspective  by  pointing  out  what  we  have 
already  provided  to  the  committee,  and 
what  our  general  policy  is,  and  what  the 
status  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time 
with  regard  to  possible  future  furnishing 


of  information.  I  have  already  directed 
that  all  of  the  information  that  we  turned 
over  to  the  Special  Prosecutor,  which  in- 
cludes 19  tapes  and  over  700  documents, 
be  turned  over  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  addition,  I  have  directed 
that  seven  Government  agencies  turn  over 
several  boxloads  of  documents  that  they 
requested  be  turned  over  so  that  they 
could  conduct  their  investigation. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  you  know.  Judge 
Sirica  yesterday  directed  that  the  records 
of  the  grand  jury,  any  records  that  might 
be  pertinent  to  this  investigation,  be 
turned  over  to  them.  That  was  done  not 
only  without  our  opposition  but  with  our 
acquiescence,  because  we  want  them  to 
have  all  the  facts  that  they  need  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  inquiry.  Before,  however, 
they  had  examined  any  of  this  material, 
they  demanded  42  more  tapes,  several 
hundred  documents,  and  access  to  every 
document  and /or  tape,  in  effect,  which  is 
in  the  White  House. 

Now,  on  that  point  we  are  still  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  Mr.  Doar,  the  counsel 
for  the  committee,  and  of  course,  he  is 
discussing  it  with  the  committee  mem- 
bers. The  reason  that  we  do  not  say  "Come 
in  and  bring  your  U-Haul  trailer  and  haul 
it  all  out"  very  simply  is  this:  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  desire  to  cooperate.  It 
is,  first,  because  we  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  enough  information  to  conduct 
its  investigation  and  to  see  whether  any 
charges  it  may  have  against  the  President 
are  true  or  false. 

Second,  insofar  as  additional  docu- 
ments are  concerned,  in  other  words, 
virtually  a  hunting  license  or  a  fishing 
license — whatever  you  want  to  call  it — 
within  the  White  House  is  concerned,  I 
am  following  the  precedent  that  every 
President,    Democrat    and    Republican, 
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since  the  time  of  Washington  has  followed, 
and  that  is  of  defending  the  confidentiality 
of  Presidential  conversations  and  com- 
munications. 

Now,  I  realize  that  many  think,  and  I 
understand  that,  that  this  is  simply  a  way 
of  hiding  information  that  they  should 
be  entitled  to,  but  that  isn't  the  real  rea- 
son. The  reason  goes  far  deeper  than  that. 

In  order  to  make  the  decisions  that  a 
President  must  make,  he  must  have  free, 
uninhibited  conversation  with  his  ad- 
visers and  with  others.  And  if  the  time 
comes  when  those  who  come  to  advise  the 
President  assume  that  anything  they  say, 
even  though  it  is  very  unpopular  at  the 
moment,  is  going  to  be  turned  over  later 
and  made  public,  all  he  is  going  to  find  is 
a  bunch  of  yes-men  around  him  or  ones 
that  are  going  to  play  it  so  safe  that  he 
isn't  going  to  get  the  variety  of  views  he 
needs  to  make  the  right  kind  of  decision. 

So,  as  far  as  the  House  committee  is 
concerned,  we  will  cooperate.  I  have 
agreed,  also,  as  you  know,  to  answer  any 
questions  that  are  submitted  in  writing. 
I  have  agreed  to  meet  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  answer  orally  any 
other  questions  that  they  have,  and  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  White  House  Counsel,  is  dis- 
cussing with  Mr.  Doar  what  other  meth- 
ods might  be  found  whereby  we  can 
cooperate.^ 


^On  April  9,  1974,  the  White  House  issued 
the  text  of  a  letter  from  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  to  John  M. 
Doar,  special  counsel  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  the  progress  of  discussions  to 
date.  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  10, 
P-  397)- 


But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  To  provide 
this  huge  amount  of  documents  and  all  of 
the  tapes  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
prolonging  an  investigation  that  has  al- 
ready gone  on  too  long  because,  believe 
me,  dragging  out  Watergate  drags  down 
America,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion as  quickly  as  we  can. 

RELATIONS   W^ITH   THE   PRESS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Carl  Conner- 
ton,  KWBA  Radio  at  Baytown.  In  the 
early  portion  of  i960,  you  made  a  state- 
ment at  what  you  called  your  last  press 
conference,  stating  that  the  press  wouldn't 
have  Nixon  to  kick  around  anymore.  Here 
it  is  mid- 1 970.  Do  you  feel  that  the  press 
is  kicking  Nixon  around  again? 

The  President.  Before  this  audience, 
I  answer  that?  [Laughter]  No,  I  realize 
that  perhaps — incidentally,  the  year  was 
1962 — after  I  lost  for  President  I  probably 
didn't  feel  I  should  have  any  difficulties 
with  the  press,  I  had  had  enough  already. 
So,  after  1962,  with  no  political  future, 
I  said  that  I  didn't  intend  to  be  participat- 
ing in  politics — and  thoroughly  expected 
that  that  would  be  the  case — and  that, 
therefore,  the  press  would  enjoy  kicking 
somebody  else  around  rather  than  me. 

But  to  come  to  the  heart  of  your  ques- 
tion, there  is  always — as  my  friend,  now 
retired,  of  the  Washington  Star,  Jack 
[Garnett  D.]  Horner,  senior  White  House 
correspondent  for  many  years,  said — there 
is  always  an  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  press.  That 
is  healthy,  that  is  good. 

I  think  the  press  has  a  right  to  criticize 
the  President,  and  I  think  the  President 
has  the  right  of  self-defense.  I  would  sug- 
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gest,  also,  that  we  should  follow  this  rule: 
The  President  should  treat  the  press  just 
as  fairly  as  the  press  treats  him. 

PAYMENTS    TO    WATERGATE    DEFENDANTS 

[9.]  Q.  Henry  Keys,  United  Press  In- 
ternational, Washington,  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  a  statement  you  made  last 
August  regarding  payments  to  the  Water- 
gate defendants  and  what  you  said  at  your 
press  conference  this  month. 

You  will  recall  that  in  August,  you  said 
you  were  told  that  the  funds  had  been 
raised  for  attorneys'  fees  and  this  month 
that  Mr.  Dean  had  told  you  the  money 
was  to  be  used  for  keeping  the  defendants 
quiet,  not  simply  for  their  defense.  Could 
you  explain  the  difference  between  those 
statements? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  stated  in 
Chicago,  my  statement  on  March  6  was 
incorrect  insofar  as  it  said  that  I  learned 
that  payments  had  been  made  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  demand  for  blackmail 
by  Mr.  Hunt — alleged  demand  for  black- 
mail, I  should  say,  since  it  has  not  yet  been 
tried — that  payments  had  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  defendants  still. 

I  should  have  said  they  were  alleged  to 
have  been  made,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  who  were  alleged  to  have  made 
payments  to  defendants  for  their  defense 
fees  and  for  their  support — Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man,  Mr.  Haldeman,  Mr.  Mitchell — all 
have  denied  that  that  was  the  case.  They 
have  said  it  was  only  for  the  support  of 
the  defendants  and  only  for  their  attor- 
neys' fees,  which  would  be  completely 
proper. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  say 


anything  further  on  this  point,  because 
these  men  have  a  right,  now,  in  a  court  of 
law  to  establish  their  innocence  or  to  have 
established  the  guilt,  if  they  are  guilty, 
of  whether  or  not  the  payments  were 
made  for  one  purpose  or  the  other. 

FOOD    prices    and    PRODUCTION 

[10.]  Q.  Curtis  Beckmann,  news  direc- 
tor, WCCO  Radio,  Minneapolis.  This  is  a 
followup  to  your  comment  about  increas- 
ing production  and  decontrolling  prices. 
Some  cattlemen's  groups  now  are  predict- 
ing another  round  of  beef  shortages  this 
fall  because  of  current  low  prices  at  the 
farm  level  for  the  cattle — the  prices  are 
way  down.  And  with  the  experiences  of 
controls  on  food  that  we  have  had,  espe- 
cially beef,  what  steps  would  you  antici- 
pate in  handling  another  beef  shortage 
which  they  are  expecting  in  the  fall? 

The  President.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
to  tell  the  audience  here  that  there  is  an 
echo  in  this  room.  Did  you  say  food  or 
fuel? 

Mr.  Beckmann.  Beef — food  and  beef. 

The  President.  Beef,  that  is  sure 
food.  Okay. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  pressure 
on  prices  I  would  summarize  in  this  way: 
It  is  not  over.  For  example,  the  inflation- 
ary effects  of  the  energy  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  push  prices  up  until  we  get  more 
production. 

Insofar  as  food  is  concerned,  the 
prospect  is  better.  We  expect  a  very  big 
harvest  of  grain  foods,  particularly.  But 
as  far  as  beef  prices,  which  is  your  point, 
the  problem  is  still  going  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  because  of  the  fact  that  those 
who — and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  how  beef 
is  raised.  Here  in  Texas  you  can  find  a 
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lot  of  them,  I  am  sure,  and  also  how  to 
write  it  off.  [Laughter]  But  nevertheless, 
the  problem  is  that  in  the  case  of  beef, 
that  the  beef  production  by  the  fall  will 
not  catch  up  to  the  point  that  it  will  have 
a  downward  pressure  on  prices. 

However,  looking  at  prices  generally, 
I  can  say  this,  across  the  board :  While  we 
will  continue  to  have  a  difficult  time  as  far 
as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  concerned, 
through  the  balance  of  the  second  quarter 
and,  possibly,  into  the  third  quarter,  we 
believe  that  the  upward  pressure  on  prices 
will  then  begin  to  subside,  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  quarter  and  in  the 
last  quarter,  that  the  food — not  only  the 
price  level  generally,  but  the  food  price 
level,  even  including  beef — will  be  on  a 
downward  trend. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that,  that  we  are  going 
to  see  the  prices  come  down  in  the  way 
that  we  would  like  it,  because  prices  are 
always  too  high  if  you  can't  make  it  with 
the  family  budget.  But  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  our  projections  are  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  that  the  rise  in  the  CPI, 
which  has  plagued  us — primarily,  60  per- 
cent of  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  CPI, 
for  example,  in  the  last  quarter,  has  been 
due  to  energy  and  food — that  the  rise  in 
the  CPI  will  begin  to  abate,  and  we  hope 
to  continue  policies  that  will  assist  that. 

THE  ECONOMY 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  David  Day 
with  the  Texas  State  Network  in  Fort 
Worth.  You  and  members  of  your  Admin- 
istration have  said  that  you  do  not  expect 
the  country  to  go  into  a  serious  recession. 
Yet  a  newly  released  Harris  poll  indicates 
that  a  big  majority  of  Americans  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  recession  now.  What  do 


you  think  is  causing  this  illusion  of  eco- 
nomic recession  in  the  minds  of  68  percent 
of  the  people? 

The  President.  Because  80  percent  of 
the  people  listen  to  television  and  radio. 
[Laughter] 

No,  seriously,  I  think  Mr.  Harris'  poll 
would  probably  have  been  the  same  last 
year,  in  1972,  when  we  had  one  of  the 
best  years  of  our  history.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  situation  with  regard  to  recession — 
what  it  is  now,  what  will  it  be  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  what  it  will  be  in  the 
next  year. 

At  the  present  time  unemployment  is 
at  5.2  percent.  That  is  higher  than  we 
would  like,  but  that  is  the  lowest  peacetime 
unemployment  we  have  had  in  1 1  years. 
In  1 96 1,  in  1962,  in  1963,  the  only  peace- 
time years  of  the  sixties,  unemployment 
averaged  5.7  percent.  So,  on  the  unem- 
ployment front,  we  certainly  are  better 
off  than  we  were  before. 

Second,  with  regard  to  recession,  the 
economy — we  would  have  to  be  very  can- 
did in  admitting — has  in  the  past  few 
months  and  will  for  the  next  few  months, 
be  in  a  difficult  period  due  primarily  to 
the  energy  crisis  which  we  have  been  pass- 
ing through  and  to  other  factors. 

However,  the  projections  are  that  as  we 
enter  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  unem- 
ployment will  go  down,  the  price  level 
will  abate,  and  by  that  time  I  think  that 
the  American  people  will  become  con- 
vinced, I  trust  they  will,  that  they  are 
not  in  a  recession. 

I  can  only  say  that  in  terms  of  recession, 
there  is  no  greater  goal,  of  course,  of  any 
President  or  of  any  administration  than 
to  adopt  policies  that  will  see  that  every 
American  has  a  job  who  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  and  that  he  is  able  to  balance 
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his  family  budget  at  prices  he  can  afford 
to  pay. 

THE     president's     PUBLIC    APPEARANCES 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Al 
Voecks,  WSM,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  I 
would  like  to  follow  up  the  question  which 
the  gentleman  from  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
asked,  on  the  accessibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  people. 

You  answered  affirmatively  regarding 
news  conferences.  Last  Saturday  night, 
there  was  a  side  of  President  Nixon  re- 
vealed to  the  American  public  which 
hasn't  been  seen  too  often  in  the  past  few 
years.  Do  you  plan  to  bring  this  side  of 
President  Nixon  out  and  get  to  the  people 
more  often? 

The  President.  I  left  my  Yo-Yo  in 
Nashville.  [Laughter] 

w^atergate 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Don  Owen 
from  KSLA-TV  in  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana. You  made  the  statement  that  to  drag 
out  Watergate  is  to  drag  down  this  coun- 
try. Do  you  feel  that  this  country  would  be 
better  off  tonight  and  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead  if  the  Watergate  break-in  had 
gone  undetected  and  that  the  actions  of 
that  group  of  people  had  never  been  re- 
ported to  the  American  people? 

The  President.  Certainly  not.  The  ac- 
tion was  wrong;  the  action  was  stupid.  It 
should  never  have  happened.  It  should 
not  have  been  covered  up,  and  I  have 
done  the  very  best  that  I  can  over  the 
past  year  to  see  that  it  is  uncovered. 

I  have  cooperated  completely  with  not 
only  the  grand  jury  but  also  with  other 
investigative  agencies  and  have  waived 
executive  privilege  perhaps  further  than  I 


should  in  terms  of  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  order  to  cooperate. 

When  something  happens  like  this,  to 
say,  cover  it  up,  forget  it,  when  it  is 
wrong,  this  of  course  is  completely  against 
our  American  system  of  values,  and  I 
would  very,  very  seriously  deplore  it. 

I  would  also  suggest,  not  by  way  of 
defense,  but  I  was  often  criticized  after 
the  '60  campaign  that  I  always  ran  my 
own  campaigns.  In  the  year  1972,  I  am 
afraid  I  was  too  busy — the  trip  to  China, 
the  decision  on  May  8  with  regard  to  the 
bombing  and  mining  in  the  Haiphong 
area,  the  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
negotiations  in  Vietnam  which  brought 
that  war  to  a  conclusion — that  I  frankly 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  campaign. 

Now,  I  don't  intend  to  be  in  another 
campaign,  needless  to  say.  But  I  also  want 
to  say  that  if  I  had  any  advice  for  candi- 
dates in  the  future — run  your  own  cam- 
paign, regardless  of  what  the  press  says. 

MIA's    in    southeast   ASIA 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Russ  Thorn- 
ton, WBAP  in  Fort  Worth.  Concerning 
those  men  still  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia,  could  you  tell  us  what 
is  being  done  to  determine  their  fate,  and 
do  you  think  a  complete  accountability  is 
possible? 

The  President.  Well,  to  those  who  are 
listening — and  there  are,  perhaps  1,500 
is  the  number,  I  think,  presently  MIA's 
who  have  not  been  accounted  for — I  can 
say  that  we  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  continually  since  the  peace  agree- 
ment was  signed. 

We  have  had  some  success,  but  not 
enough.  We  are  continuing  to  discuss  it 
with  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  want 
to  hold  out  false  hopes,  but  I  can  say  that 
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as  long  as  I  am  in  this  office,  I  am  going  to 
do  everything  that  I  can  that  they  are  all 
accounted  for,  because  I  know  the  pain 
and  suffering  that  those  wives  and  mothers 
and  fathers  go  through.  I  have  met  them 
often  in  the  White  House.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  them,  as  I  know  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  do,  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  Administration  and  your  President 
is  going  to  do  everything  he  can  to  see  that 
we  get  an  accounting. 

TELEVISION    REPORTING 

[15.]  Q.  Ralph  Renick,  Station 
WTVJ  in  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  President, 
at  your  news  conference  last  October  26, 
you  were  particularly  critical  of  broadcast 
reporting.  You  mentioned  the  network 
TV  reporting,  calling  it  vicious,  distorted, 
outrageous.  The  National  News  Council 
subsequently  tried  to  obtain  from  the 
White  House  specifics  on  those  charges, 
but  those  were  not  provided.  Do  you  still 
feel  tonight  that  you  are  being  victimized 
by  television  reporting,  network  report- 
ing, and  could  you  be  more  specific? 

The  President.  Well,  as  far  as  net- 
work reporting  and  television  reporting  is 
concerned,  I  realize  that  bad  news  is  news, 
and  good  news  is  not  news.  I  realize,  too, 
that  people  don't  win  Pulitzer  Prizes  by 
being  for ;  they  usually  win  them  by  being 
against.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  in 
criticism  of  those  who  award  the  prizes, 
because  that  is  part  of  the  job  of  a  good 
investigative  reporter. 

But  I  don't  think  that — speaking  to  my 
long-time  friend  from  Miami — I  don't 
think  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  me  in  talking  to  many  of  the  Wash- 
ington press,  the  regional  press,  and  our 
friends  from  the  NAB  to  discuss  the  Presi- 
dent's problems  with  the  press. 


Let  me  just  say  this :  I  am  not  obsessed 
by  how  the  press  reports  me.  I  am  going 
to  do  my  job,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
diverted  by  any  criticism  from  the  press, 
fair  or  unfair,  from  doing  what  I  think  I 
was  elected  to  do,  and  that  is  to  bring 
peace  abroad  and,  I  trust,  prosperity  with- 
out war  and  without  inflation  at  home. 

relations    W^ITH    EUROPEAN    ALLIES 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Norman 
Wagy,  Storer  Broadcasting  in  Washing- 
ton. Since  your  rather  forceful  comments 
last  Friday  about  our  relations  with  our 
European  allies,  both  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  have  responded  ap- 
parently in  a  friendly  manner.  What  is 
your  reaction  to  their  response  and  have 
you  had  reaction  from  any  other  Euro- 
pean nations? 

The  President.  I  was,  of  course, 
happy  to  see  the  response,  very,  I  thought, 
proper  response  on  the  part  of  our 
French  friends.  As  you  know,  when  I 
came  into  office  our  relations  with  France 
were  very  poor.  I  met  with  General 
de  Gaulle  on  two  occasions,  and  I  have 
since  met  with  President  Pompidou  on 
two  occasions.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
developed  a  much  better  relationship  with 
the  French  than  we  had  in  the  sixties,  and 
I  won't  go  into  why  that  happened,  but  I 
think  that  much  of  the  fault  was  ours 
rather  than  theirs  at  that  time,  although 
both  must  bear  some  of  the  blame. 

But  coming  to  the  heart  of  your  ques- 
tion, which  is  with  regard  to  the  whole 
reaction  of  Europe,  let  me  restate  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
Europe. 

This  Administration  is  well-known  for 
having  started  negotiations  with  those  that 
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we  weren't  talking  to  for  20  years — the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  the  leaders  of  one-fourth 
of  all  of  the  people  on  this  Earth,  and  it 
is  far  better  to  talk  to  them  now  than  it 
is  to  wait  until  later  when  they  would  be  a 
very,  very  great  super  power  with,  of 
course,  the  ability  to  use  that  strength  even 
against  us  or  our  allies. 

Second,  we  have  started  negotiations, 
some  of  them  heavily  criticized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  others,  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  negotiations  have 
resulted  in  finally  beginning  to  limit  nu- 
clear arms,  avoiding  a  crisis  or  at  least 
avoiding  a  confrontation  in  the  Mideast 
developing  into  a  crisis  which  could  have 
been  far  worse,  and  also  a  number  of 
other  areas  that  we  think  are  quite 
helpful. 

Now,  at  a  time  that  we  have  begun  to 
seek  better  relations  with  those  who  are 
our  adversaries,  it  was  my  thought  that 
this  year,  1974,  should  be  a  year  in  which 
we  should  shore  up  and  develop  a  better 
relationship  and  a  closer  relationship  and 
consultation  with  our  friends. 

That  is  what  the  "Year  of  Europe"  was 
about.  We  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress on  it. 

As  far  as  agreement  with  regard  to  se- 
curity— in  other  words,  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance— the  declarations  that  were  being 
prepared  for  a  possible  meeting  at  the 
summit  by  heads  of  government  have 
gone  very  well.  Now,  in  the  political  and 
economic  field,  in  the  dealings  between 
"The  Nine" — the  European  Commu- 
nity— and  the  United  States,  those  dis- 
cussions have  not  gone  well.  They  have 
not  gone  well  due  to  the  fact  that  "The 
Nine,"  at  times,  have  not  consulted  with 
us,  we  think,  fully  or  in  time  and,  second, 


in  some  areas  have  actually  taken  a  posi- 
tion which  is  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
Now,  under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  trip  that  we  had  thought  I  would 
take  to  Brussels,  and  other  European  lead- 
ers would  take  to  Brussels,  to  sign  a  com- 
munique with  regard  to  the  new  relation- 
ship not  only  with  regard  to  security  but 
also  in  the  economic  and  political  field,  I 
felt  should  be  postponed.  I  felt  it  should 
be  postponed  for  this  reason:  You  must 
never  go  to  the  summit  unless  you  know 
what  is  on  the  other  side.  And  when  you 
go  to  the  summit  and  summit  leaders  have 
broad  differences  and  paper  them  over 
with  diplomatic  doubletalk,  that  does  not 
serve  the  cause  of  good  relations. 

That  is  why  some  rather  direct  state- 
ment needed  to  be  made  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  with  regard  to  our  concern. 
And  I  would  say  that  with  regard  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  we  have  had 
communications  from  other  European 
leaders.  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
work  out  the  differences  that  we  have  in 
the  economic  and  political  field. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  be  competitors,  be- 
cause the  free  Europe,  the  European  Com- 
munity, will  be  a  great  economic  unit. 
But  I  do  mean  that  at  a  time  that  the 
United  States  furnishes  the  security  shield 
for  Europe,  that  we  can  at  least  expect 
from  our  European  allies  and  friends  that 
they  will  consult  with  us  and  not  work  ac- 
tively against  us  in  the  political  field  or 
the  economic  field.  It  is  that  point  I  was 
trying  to  make. 

The  other  point  that  I  made  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on,  too.  Some  have 
thought  that  as  a  result  of  my  statement  in 
Chicago,  that  I  would  go  along  with  the 
Mansfield  amendment  or  others  to  uni- 
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laterally  reduce  our  forces,  and  I  am  sure 
that  question  was  in  your  mind  as  well. 

I  will  not  go  along  with  that  regardless 
of  what  happens  in  terms  of  the  economic 
and  political  arrangements,  because  it  is 
in  the  vital  interests  of  peace  in  the  world 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of 
America  as  well  as  Europe  that  that  alli- 
ance be  continued  and  that  there  be  no 
reduction  of  American  forces  in  Europe 
unless  it  is  mutually  agreed  with  the  War- 
saw Pact  and,  of  course,  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That,  of  course,  will  be  one  of  the  sub- 
jects we  will  discuss  when  I  go  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

So,  I  will  continue  to  work  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  cooperation  in  that  field.  The 
point  I  was  making  in  Chicago,  and  I 
must  speak  very  bluntly — and  everyone  in 
this  audience  knows  it — there  is  growing 
in  America  a  new  sense  of  isolationism. 
After  Korea,  after  Vietnam,  many  Ameri- 
cans say,  "Let  us  bring  everybody  home. 
We  have  carried  the  burden  long  enough. 
Bring  them  home  from  Europe,  bring 
them  home  from  Korea  and  other  places 
in  the  world,  and  we  will  take  care  of 
ourselves." 

That  is  good  short-range  politics.  It  is 
disastrous  long-term  statesmanship,  be- 
cause the  United  States  must  play,  as  the 
major  free  world  power,  a  positive  role 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  have  a  generation  of  peace  and 
perhaps  an  even  longer  period  of  peace. 

And  so  will  we  continue  to  work  with 
our  European  friends  even  though  we,  at 
times,  disagree.  But  they  must  understand 
that  in  the  event  that  their  policies  in  the 
political  and  economic  fields  appear  to  be 
hostile  to  us,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  for  any 
President,  including  this  President,  strong 
as  I  am  for  the  alliance,  to  get  through 


the  Congress  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  continue  doing  what  I  think  we  have 
to  do  for  their  security  and  ours. 

That  point  needs  to  be  made.  I  think 
they  understand  it.  And  as  a  result  of  their 
understanding  it,  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  make  progress  in  the  economic  and 
political  fields. 

COOPERATION  VV^ITH  SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 
AND    HOUSE     JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE 

[17.]  Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Dan  Rather,  with  CBS  News.  [Sustained 
audience  reaction^ 

Mr.  President — Mr.  President 

The  President.  Are  you  running  for 
something?  [Laughter] 

Q.  No,  sir,  Mr.  President;  are  you? 
[Laughter"] 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  earlier  that 
you  said  that  you  had  cooperated  com- 
pletely with  the  grand  jury  investigation. 
It  was  my  impression — and  I  could  be 
wrong  about  this — but  that  the  record 
shows  that  that  is  not  quite  the  fact;  that 
number  one,  that  the  grand  jury  asked 
that  you  come  down  and  tell  your  side  of 
some  stories  they  had  heard,  and  that  you 
declined  to  do  that.  Number  two,  that  the 
Special  Watergate  Prosecutor,  Mr.  Jawor- 
ski,  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  that 
he  did  not  get  all  of  the  evidence  that  he 
thought  he  needed,  and  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  you  reconcile  what  I 
believe  is  on  the  record  of  these  previous 
statements. 

My  basic  question  is  this:  That  in  re- 
cent days  you  have,  in  effect,  attempted 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  investigation,  what  evidence 
that  they  have  access  to.  Now,  since  the 
Constitution,  and  I  think,  without  quali- 
fication, clearly  assigns  to  the  House  of 
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Representatives  impeachment  investiga- 
tions, how  can  the  House  meet  its  con- 
stitutional responsibiHties  while  you,  the 
person  under  investigation,  are  allowed 
to  limit  their  access  to  potential  evidence? 
The  President.  Which  one  of  the 
questions  do  you  want  me  to  answer? 
[Laughter] 

First,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Rather,  what  I  was  referring 
to  with  regard  to  cooperation  was  that  Mr. 
Jaworski,  at  the  time  he  handed  down  the 
indictments,  said  that  he  had  the  full 
story  on  Watergate.  You  reported  that  on 
CBS,  I  think,  as  did  other  reporters,  quite 
properly. 

Now,  as  far  as  appearing  before  the 
grand  jury  was  concerned,  I  respectfully 
declined  to  do  so,  and  incidentally,  I 
would  advise  no  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appear  before  any  grand  jury. 
That  would  be  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  you  would  repeat  your  second 
question  so  that  we  can  keep  our  train  of 
thought. 

Mr.  Rather.  Well,  the  second  question 
had  to  do  with  the  House  impeachment 
investigation.  I  pointed  out  that  you  have 
sought  to  limit,  to  define  the  limits  of  that 
investigation,  what  evidence  they  have 
access  to  and  what  evidence  they  should 
not  have  access  to. 

Now,  given  the  constitutional  assign- 
ment to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
an  impeachment  investigation  without 
qualification,  how  can  the  House  commit- 
tee do  its  job  as  long  as  you,  the  person 
under  investigation,  is  allowed  to  limit 
their  access  to  potential  evidence? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Rather, 
referring  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
just  like  the  President,  it  is  bound  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  says  spe- 


cifically that  a  President  shall  be  im- 
peached for  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

It  is  the  Constitution  that  defines  what 
the  House  should  have  access  to  and  the 
limits  of  its  investigation,  and  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  House  follow  the  Con- 
stitution. If  they  do,  I  will. 

FARM    PRICES    AND    PRODUCTION 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Grant  Price, 
the  KWWL  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
food  production,  if  I  may.  Your  Admin- 
istration has  asked  our  farmers  to  embark 
on  all-out  production,  I  believe,  as  one  of 
your — as  part  of  your  program.  In  view  of 
some  of  the  USDA  miscalculations  of  the 
past,  notably  with  respect  to  the  impact 
of  the  feed  grain  exports  last  year  on 
domestic  reserves,  what  assurance  do  the 
farmers  have  that  their  super  output  will 
not  lead  to  a  disastrous  break  in  farm 
prices,  as  in  fact  has  already  occurred  in 
the  beef  feeding  industry? 

The  President.  Well,  first,  let  me  say 
that  despite  what  is  called  a  disastrous 
break  in  farm  prices,  the  farmers  have 
never  had  it  so  good. 

Second,  we  want  them  to  have  it  good, 
because  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  produce 
unless  he  gets  a  good  price — and  I  know 
Iowa  well  because,  as  you  know,  I  was 
stationed  there  during  the  war. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  this:  That  with  regard  to  the 
USDA,  I  don't  think  we  can  be  too  critical 
of  their  predictions,  because  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  USDA,  with  all  of  their 
expertise,  cannot  control  and  that  is  the 
weather.  The  weather  throws  them  off 
sometimes. 

This  year,  however.  Secretary  Butz,  for 
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whom  I  have  very  great  respect,  has 
checked  these  facts,  and  I  have  gone  over 
it  with  him  over  and  over  again.  He  as- 
sures me  that  the  feed  grains  will  con- 
tinue, that  we  are  going  to  have  a  bumper 
crop  to  begin  with.  But  second,  with 
regard  to  the  demand,  the  demand  world- 
wide, is  still  going  to  be  very  big. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  going  to  have  a  bad  year  in 
1974.  But  the  prices  that  they  had,  for 
example,  $14  for  soybeans,  that  was  too 
high.  Now  perhaps  it  is  $7.  That  is  still 
about  $3  more  than  it  was  when  it  was 
$4.  And  $7  is  pretty  good. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  as  far  as 
the  farmers  are  concerned,  I  think  they 
are  doing  very  well,  and  our  policies,  our 
policies  of  opening  new  markets  for  them 
abroad — and  that  is  one  thing  that  our 
negotiations  with  the  Europeans  is  all 
about — we  believe  that  Europe's  markets 
should  be  open  to  our  farmers  rather  than 
closed.  We  believe  that  Japan's  markets 
should  be  open  to  our  farmers  rather  than 
closed.  So,  we  will  have  plenty  of  markets 
abroad. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to  see 
to  it  that  in  our  export  programs  abroad 
we  don't  create  shortages  here  which 
forces  prices  that  the  housewife  pays  to 
exorbitant  heights,  because  our  first  con- 
cern is  what  the  American  housewife 
pays  for  things,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  exporting  so  much  that  we  have  short- 
ages here  at  home  to  feed  our  cattle  and  to 
do  the  other  things  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

PRINCIPLE   OF   CONFIDENTIALITY 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Tom  Brokaw 
of  NBC  News.  Following  on  my  colleague 
Mr.  Rather's  question,  you  have  referred 


here  again  tonight,  as  you  have  in  the  past, 
about  what  you  call  the  precedents  of  past 
Presidents  in  withholding  White  House 
material  from  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. But  other  Presidents  protecting  the 
confidentiality  of  their  conversations  were 
not  the  subject  of  impeachment  investi- 
gations, Mr.  President,  and  in  fact,  many 
of  them  wrote  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  at  least  Congress,  had  the 
right  to  demand  White  House  materials 
in  the  course  of  the  impeachment  investi- 
gations. And  history  shows  that  Andrew 
Johnson  gave  up  everything  that  the  Con- 
gress asked  him  for  when  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  impeachment  investigation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  question  is  this: 
Aren't  your  statements  to  that  matter  his- 
torically inaccurate  or  at  least  misleading? 

The  President.  Mr.  Brokaw,  it  is  true, 
as  you  say,  that  the  only  other  President 
who  was  exposed  to  an  impeachment  in- 
vestigation was  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
insofar  as  that  particular  part  of  your 
question  is  concerned,  you  are  correct. 

However,  insofar  as  the  principle  of 
confidentiality  is  concerned,  that  principle 
still  stands,  and  it  affects  an  impeachment 
investigation  as  well  as  any  other  investi- 
gation. Because  in  the  future,  if  all  that  a 
Congress  under  the  control  of  an  opposi- 
tion party  had  to  do  in  order  to  get  a 
President  out  of  office  was  to  make  an 
unreasonable  demand  to  go  through  all  of 
the  files  of  the  Presidency,  a  demand 
which  a  President  would  have  to  refuse, 
then  it  would  mean  that  no  President 
would  be  strong  enough  to  stay  in  office 
to  resist  that  kind  of  demand  and  that 
kind  of  pressure.  It  would  lead  to  in- 
stability. And  it  would  destroy,  as  I 
have  indicated  before,  the  principle  of 
confidentality. 

With  regard  to  the  problem,  I  simply 
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want  to  say  this:  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
proper  way  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  trying  to  do  so  and  trying 
to  be  as  forthcoming  as  possible.  But  I 
also  have  another  responsibility.  I  must 
think  not  of  myself  but  I  must  think  also 
of  future  Presidents  of  this  country,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  do  anything,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  give  up  to  any  demand  that 
I  believe  would  weaken  the  Presidency 


of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  participate 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  while  I 
am  in  this  office. 

Mr.     Johnson.     Thank     you,     Mr. 
President. 

note:  The  question-and-answer  session  began 
at  7  p.m.  in  Jesse  Jones  Hall.  It  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio  and  television. 


84     Remarks  Following  a  Tour  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  Houston,  Texas.     March  20,  1974 


Dr.  Fletcher^  Dr.  Kraft,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  first  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  Skylab  program.  I 
want  to  do  so,  particularly,  right  here  in 
Houston,  but  I  want  the  whole  Nation  to 
hear  this,  I  would  trust,  as  well. 

When  man  first  landed  on  the  Moon, 
of  course  it  was  an  enormous  event — and 
the  second  time  and  the  third  time.  Even 
the  first  orbital  flight,  as  we  all  recall — 
those  names  are  legendary.  But  then, 
sometimes  here  in  America  we  become  ac- 
customed to  extraordinary  feats,  and 
sometimes  we  tend  to  take  for  granted 
bravery,  intelligence,  courage,  all  of  these 
wonderful  attributes  that  those  men  have 
displayed  on  this  84-day  mission  in  space. 

But  let  me  say,  while  we  sometimes  take 
it  for  granted,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  not  recognize  not  only  their  ability,  but 
that  we  also  recognize  the  contribution 
they  are  making  to  America  and  to  science 
and  to  better  relations  between  nations. 

In  that  respect,  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  wish  there  were  more  we  could  do 
for  them  than  simply  present  these  medals, 
which  I  hope  they  will  never  have  to  hock. 


I  think  we  pay  well  enough,  don't  we. 
Dr.  Fletcher? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  invited  them  and 
their  wives,  too,  as  has  been  my  custom, 
to  spend  a  weekend  at  Camp  David, 
which  is  the  Presidential  retreat.  And  after 
those  many  days  in  space,  I  think  they  will 
enjoy  the  lonely  solitude  of  that  beautiful 
place,  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called 
Shangri-La,  and  when  they  are  there  will 
understand  why  it  is  called  that. 

Sometimes  when  the  clouds — it  is  some- 
times right  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
clouds  are  right  around  you — ^when  it  is 
like  that,  you  might  think  you  were  in 
space.  Not  having  been  in  space^  I  am  not 
sure  they  will  think  that,  but  whatever  the 
case  might  be,  that  is  the  situation. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  if  you  would  con- 
sider this — it  will  have  to  be  after,  I  un- 
derstand, perhaps  around  1 980  or  so — ^but 
I  understand  that  you  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  people  that  are  not  trained  in  space 
to  be  passengers,  and  I  would  like  to  vol- 
unteer. My  blood  pressure  is  120  over  72. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  could  pass  all 
those  other  tests,  for  dizziness,  et  cetera. 
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which  they  passed,  but  in  any  event  and 
not  now  speaking  facetiously,  let  me  say 
that  shows  how  far  we  have  come  and 
also  what  great  vistas  remain  for  the 
future. 

Also,  could  I  pay  my  respects  not  only 
to  these  three  men,  to  their  families,  but 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
thousands  working  in  the  space  program. 

I  asked  Dr.  Fletcher,  "How  many  peo- 
ple are  working?"  He  said,  "Well,  there 
are  about  3,000." 

"No,  no,"  I  said,  "not  only  here,  but 
everywhere  across  the  country,  in  private 
industry,  subcontracts,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera." 

He  said  about  1 20,000  people  are  work- 
ing on  the  Skylab  program  and  on  the 
Soyuz  program — 120,000  people.  Most  of 
them  aren't  going  to  get  medals.  Most  of 
them  aren't  going  to  be  recognized  as 
these  three  are  being  recognized,  but 
every  astronaut  I  have  ever  talked  to  says 
It  is  because  of  those  men  and  women  on 
the  ground  that  we  were  able  to  do  what 
we  did  in  the  air,  and  I  applaud  those  on 
the  ground,  all  of  you.  We  thank  you  for 
your  service  to  make  what  they  did 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  now  add  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  joint  expedition  that  will 
take  place,  I  understand,  in  July  of  1975 
with  the  Soviet  cosmonauts,  and  just  to 
indicate  that  I  know  a  little  Russian — 
I  understand  that  they  are  here — I  will 
say,  "ochen'  priyatno  poznako-mifsya/' 
which  means,  "Very  happy  to  meet  all  of 
you." 

But  referring  to  the  cosmonauts  and  the 
Americans  allows  me  to  say  something 
in  the  whole  area  of  foreign  policy  which 
I  think  we  in  America  need  to  under- 
stand, and  that  is  why  these  joint  projects 


with  the  Soviet  Union  are  so  important 
to  America,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
the  whole  cause  of  peace  and  progress  in 
the  world. 

Our  systems  of  government  are  very 
different.  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  I  have  had 
some  very  interesting  debates  about  the 
value  of  their  system  and  the  values  of 
ours. 

But  as  far  as  our  great  objections  are 
concerned  in  many  areas,  they  are  the 
same.  The  Russian  people  want  peace, 
and  we  want  peace.  The  Russian  people 
want  progress,  and  we  want  progress.  The 
Russian  people  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States,  and  we  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Russian  people  and  with  all 
people  on  the  Earth  in  anything  that  will 
advance  the  cause  of  science,  the  cause  of 
health,  the  cause  of  a  better  life  for  all 
of  our  children,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the 
cause  of  peace. 

I  do  not  mean  that  simply  because  we 
are  going  to  have  this  joint  project  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  space  that 
the  differences  between  our  two  systems 
will  change  or  that  the  differences  that 
we  have  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
where  our  interests  will  evaporate.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  as  a  realist  knows  that,  and  I 
as  a  realist  know  that  as  well. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  Russian  people 
are  a  great  people,  the  American  people 
are  a  great  people,  and  we  can  be  so  much 
together,  and  when  we  can  work  to- 
gether, let's  work  together.  That  is  what 
this  program  is  about. 

I  remember  when  this  whole  space  pro- 
gram began.  You  remember  Sputnik  and 
when  some  in  the  administration — at  that 
particular  time  it  happened  to  be  an  ad- 
ministration of  which  I  was  a  part — called 
it  outer  space  basketball,  and  there  was  a 
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tendency  somewhat  to  think  of  it  as  a 
stunt.  And  there  are  many  even  in  the 
United  States  today  that  raise  the  ques- 
tion, why  go  to  the  Moon?  What  is  there? 
No  people.  Why  have  this  orbital  mission? 

And  let  me  put  it  in  terms  of  what  it 
means  to  America,  to  any  great  people.  A 
great  people  must  always  explore  the  un- 
known. Once  a  great  people  gives  up  or 
bugs  out,  drops  out  of  competition  of  ex- 
ploring the  unknown,  that  people  ceases 
to  be  great. 

Two  centuries  ago,  three  centuries  ago, 
exploring  the  unknown  meant  Spanish 
and  French  and  British  sailors  and  the  rest 
crossing  the  seas,  not  knowing  what  they 
would  find,  looking  for  a  new  world.  And 
now  we  know  our  world,  and  there  are 
other  worlds  out  there,  far  out.  What  are 
they?  What  is  the  unknown?  We  must  go. 
We  must  go,  because  since  it  is  there,  fail- 
ure to  try  to  find  what  is  there  means  that 
we  have  lost  something  that  has  been 
great  in  the  American  spirit  from  the  time 
that  we  were  a  very  small  nation. 

You  remember  when  we  were  just  13 
colonies  and  how  those  pioneers  went 
across  the  country.  They  were  exploring 
the  unknown.  The  other  day,  I  remember 
I  was  a  little  concerned  that  it  took  10 
minutes  more  than  the  3 -hour  schedule  for 
our  flight  from  Washington  down  here  to 
Houston,  and  I  think  of  my  great-grand- 
parents, or  my  grandparents,  coming 
across  the  country  by  train,  my  great- 
grandparents,  of  course,  and  yours  per- 
haps, in  covered  wagons. 

We  think,  for  example,  of  how  much 
has  happened  since  then  and  how  much 
progress  we  have  made.  What  I  am  say- 
ing, however,  is  this :  You  need  not  need 
to  know  that  there  is  something  there  in 
order  to  have  justification  for  trying  to 
find  out  what  is  there.  That  is  the  mark  of 


the  scientist,  but  it  is  also  the  mark  of  a 
great  people. 

So,  we  must  explore  the  unknown.  That 
is  why  we  are  putting  the  money  that  we 
are  into  the  space  program — putting  it  in 
there  because  we  realize  that  not  only 
might  we  learn  something  but  also  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  for  the 
American  spirit,  which  is  tremendously 
important,  which  allows  me  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute to  our  astronauts  and  what  they  have 
done  for  that  spirit. 

They  have  traveled  America,  and  they 
have  traveled  the  world,  and  believe  me, 
they  represent  the  best  that  is  in  America, 
these  fine  young  men.  I  was  going  to  say 
young  men  until  I  saw  the  men  that  are 
going  to  be  on  this  next  spacecraft. 
{Laughter"] 

I  asked  Colonel  Stafford  ^  about  that, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  you  ought  to  know," 
he  says,  "experience,  also,  counts."  But  let 
me  tell  you,  the  reports  that  we  receive 
around  the  world,  universally,  from  the 
Communist  world  and  the  free  world  have 
been  ecstatic,  about  how  magnificently  our 
representatives  in  space  have  represented 
us  as  they  have  gone  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  byproducts — there  are  tech- 
nological byproducts,  there  are  scientific 
byproducts — but  the  greatest  byproduct  is 
this :  what  it  does  for  our  own  spirit,  that 
we  as  a  great  nation  are  moving  forward 
in  this  area. 

And  now,  finally  a  word  with  regard  to 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  some  of  the  political 
problems  and  the  other  problems  that  are 
so  difficult  to  solve  that  will  be  discussed 
again  at  the  third  summit,  but  coopera- 


^  Col.  Thomas  P.  Stafford,  USAF,  was  train- 
ing at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  to  head  a  3- 
man  United  States  crew  which  was  scheduled 
for  the  joint  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project. 
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tion  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of 
space  and  in  other  areas  that  have  re- 
ceived perhaps  too  Httle  attention. 

Did  you  know  that  we  have  a  new  pro- 
gram which  we  developed  at  the  first  sum- 
mit in  Moscow  in  1972  for  cooperation  be- 
tween American  doctors  and  people  from 
the  medical  profession  in  America  with 
Soviet  doctors  and  people  from  that  pro- 
fession in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Think  what  that  might  mean.  I  know 
all  of  you  have  heard  of  the  new  program 
that  I  announced  2  years  ago  for  $100 
million  that  we  are  going  to  spend  in  order 
to  find,  if  we  can,  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  cancer — and  maybe,  the  doctors 
tell  me,  it  is  many  answers,  not  like  polio 
where  one  vaccine  is  the  answer,  but  many 
answers. 

The  other  day,  perhaps  3  weeks  ago,  a 
month  ago,  I  called  a  little  8-year-old  boy 
in  Florida.  His  father  had  asked  me  to 
call.  He  had  leukemia.  They  knew  he 
wasn't  going  to  live.  I  think  he  knew  it,  al- 
though they  had  not  told  him. 

And  I  remember  that  call,  his  voice,  his 
spirit.  We  talked  about  the  Dolphins.^  He 
guessed  the  score  better  than  I  did.  Today 
that  boy  is  dead.  And  thousands  of  others 
here,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Europe,  Af- 
rica, Asia,  Latin  America,  will  die  of  can- 
cer and  other  diseases  because  we  haven't 
found  those  answers. 

Now,  where  is  the  answer?  It  may  be 
in  America.  We  have,  I  believe,  the  best 
medical  profession  in  the  world.  But  it 
might  be  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  it  might 
be,  for  example,  in  Africa  or  Asia  or  Latin 
America.  But  wherever  it  is,  that  spark  of 
genius  that  could  find  an  answer  or  one 
of  the  answers  to  any  one  of  the  diseases 
that  devastate  mankind,  we  must  go  for- 


^  Miami  Dolphins  professional  football  team. 


ward  together  to  see  that  we  allow  it  to 
develop. 

And  we  also  know  this:  I  was  not  a 
Boy  Scout — and  I  see  one  here — ^but  I  re- 
member they  used  to  tell  me  about  the 
Scouts,  that  they  had  learned  to  rub  sticks 
together,  and  when  they  rub  them  to- 
gether they  can  create  a  spark.  And  so  it 
might  be  that  Soviet  doctors  working  to- 
gether with  American  doctors,  rubbing  to- 
gether, may  find  that  spark  that  each 
working  separately  might  not  ever  find. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  there  are  differences 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Thank 
God,  we  are  at  peace  for  the  first  time  in 
1 2  years,  all  of  our  prisoners  of  war  are  at 
home.  We  are  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viets, with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
two  systems  with  which  we  have  broad 
ideological  differences.  But  wherever  we 
can  work  together,  whether  it  be  explora- 
tion of  space,  or  in  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, or  in  finding  the  answer  to 
those  diseases  that  plague  mankind,  let  us 
have  the  statesmanship  to  see  that  we 
work  together  rather  than  separately,  be- 
cause all  of  mankind  will  benefit,  not  just 
America,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 

And  now  I  understand  it  is  time  for 
the  coffeebreak. 

And  I  will  simply  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  something  with  regard  to  my 
last  visit  to  Houston,  because  it  also  tells 
us  something  about  life.  It  was  here,  when 
the  Apollo  13  crew  came  back.  They 
didn't  make  it,  but  they  got  back.  And 
there  was  some  who  said  they  were 
failures.  They  didn't  fail.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  ground  didn't  fail,  because 
you  are  only  a  failure  when  you  give  up, 
and  they  didn't  give  up. 

And  to  me,  those  men  with  their  cour- 
age, with  their  ingenuity,  even  though 
they  didn't  make  it,  they  told  us  something 
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about  the  spirit  of  America,  a  spirit  that 
keeps  us  moving  forward  as  the  greatest 
nation,  we  believe,  in  the  world  today,  a 
spirit  that  tries  always  to  be  the  very  best 
but  is  never  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes  we  may  not  succeed. 

And  so  today,  we  applaud  those  who 
tried  and  did  not  make  it.  We  applaud 
those  who  tried  to  get  on  this  crew  and 
weren't  old  enough.  [Laughter]  And  we 
pay  respects  to  the  great  American  scien- 
tific, mechanical,  clerical  communities 
that  have  made  it  possible  for  America  to 
be  first  in  space.  You  have  contributed  to 
a  great  technological  breakthrough.  But 
most  important,  when  history  is  written 
in  perspective  20  years  from  now,  you 
have  contributed  to  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant: the  spirit  of  a  great  country, 
which  means  always  look  out  toward  the 
unknown,  go  there,  take  any  risk,  make 
any  sacrifice,  and  never  be  discouraged 
because,  sometimes,  you  may  fail. 

Thank  you. 

[At  this  point,  Lt.  Col.  Gerald  P.  Carr  pre- 
sented the  President  with  a  commemorative  pen 
and  pencil  set.  The  President  then  resumed 
speaking.] 

You  know,  when  I  spoke  of  these  older 
men,  I  watched  his  eyes;  he  doesn't  wear 
contacts. 


I  am  very  appreciative  of  this  memento, 
and  it  will,  of  course,  go  in  the  Presidential 
Library  along  with  other  items  that  have 
been  brought  back  from  our  various  space 
ventures.  And  I  am  particularly  grateful 
that  you  had  the  ingenuity  to  bring  me 
a  pen,  and  a  ball  point,  and  a  pencil.  That 
shows  there  is  no  discrimination  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  delay  you  longer, 
except  I  would  not  want  the  occasion  to 
pass — you  know,  those  people  who  came 
out  here,  they  had  to  learn  "Hail  to  the 
Chief"  and  all  the  rest,  so  to  the  Clear 
Lake  High  School  band,  how  about  a 
hand  for  them,  too. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:18  a.m.  out- 
side the  Visitor's  Center  of  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center. 

James  C.  Fletcher  was  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  Christopher  Kraft  was  Director  of 
the  Space  Center. 

Prior  to  his  remarks,  the  President  awarded 
the  NASA  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Skylab  3  astronauts  Lt.  Col.  Gerald  P.  Carr, 
USMC,  Col.  William  R.  Pogue,  USAF,  and 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Gibson. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  attended  a 
breakfast  reception  of  Texas  business  and  Re- 
publican leaders  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 
in  Houston. 


85     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Chet  Huntley. 
March  20,  1974 


I  HAVE  LEARNED  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Chet  Huntley.  One  of  America's 
earliest  and  finest  television  newsmen^  he 
will  be  remembered  as  a  pioneer  in  elec- 
tronic reporting  and  as  a  true  professional 
who  tried  to  present  the  news  fairly  and 
objectively. 


Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ley our  heartfelt  condolences. 

note:  Chet  Huntley,  62,  died  in  Bozeman, 
Mont.  From  1956  to  1970,  he  co-anchored  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company's  evening 
news  program,  the  "Huntley-Brinkley  Report." 
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86     Radio  Address  About  American  Education. 
March  2%  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

The  Congress  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  time  when  it  must  make  decisions 
that  will  significantly  aflfect  the  future  of 
American  education. 

Today  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  on  those  decisions  and  urge  your 
support  for  the  choices  that  I  believe 
would  be  best  for  our  schools  and  for  our 
children.  During  the  last  several  decades, 
as  we  all  know  too  well,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  more  and  more 
power  in  Washington  in  many  areas,  in- 
cluding education. 

Today  we  have  come  to  realize  that  this 
trend  does  not  make  good  sense. 

Bureaucrats  in  Washington  cannot 
educate  your  children.  Your  children  can 
only  be  educated  by  you  in  your  homes 
and  by  their  teachers  in  their  schools.  You 
understand  their  needs,  and  you  under- 
stand their  special  problems  and  desires. 
Above  all,  you  understand  better  than  any 
Federal  official  what  is  best  for  your 
children. 

For  example,  parents  know  that  the 
education  of  their  children  can  most  effec- 
tively be  carried  out  in  neighborhood 
schools.  They  are  naturally  concerned 
when  the  courts,  acting  on  the  basis  of 
complicated  plans  drawn  up  by  faraway 
officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  order  chil- 
dren bused  out  of  their  neighborhoods. 

In  1972, 1  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  limit  forced  busing.  Today  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  antibusing 
amendments,  such  as  the  amendment  cur- 
rently being  sponsored  by  Representative 
Marvin  Esch  of  Michigan. 

During  the  past  5  years,  dual  school 


systems  have  been  dismantled  in  much  of 
the  Nation  with  minimal  forced  busing. 
Parents,  students,  and  school  officials  are 
entitled  to  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
this  accomplishment,  an  accomplishment 
which  demonstrates  that  excessive  forced 
busing  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

A  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  parents  of  our  school- 
children has  been  the  guiding  educational 
philosophy  of  this  Administration  since 
we  took  office.  That  is  why  I  have  also 
proposed  legislation  which  would  stream- 
line our  tangled  programs  of  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  return  control  over  those  programs  to 
the  States  and  to  the  local  communities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
I  believe  we  can  turn  our  hopes  for  more 
local  control  over  education  into  reality 
within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  now 
considering  a  bill  that  represents  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  more  com- 
munity and  State  control  over  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The 
House  committee  has  favorably  reported 
on  this  bill,  and  a  vote  is  scheduled  next 
week.  This  bill,  H.R.  69,  does  not  incor- 
porate all  the  revisions  I  have  suggested, 
but  it  is  an  important  first  step.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  a 
bill  that  will  move  us  in  precisely  the 
wrong  direction.  Instead  of  simplifying 
the  Federal  process  for  funding,  many 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Senate  bill 
would  complicate  it  immeasurably.  The 
result  would  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare, 
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built  on  good  intentions,  but  hopelessly 
bound  up  in  miles  of  redtape. 

On  March  5, 1  sent  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  stating  my  intention 
to  veto  any  bill  that  complicates  the  fund- 
ing process  and  hinders  the  return  of  con- 
trol to  States  and  communities.  I  repeat 
that  intention  today. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to 
play  in  education,  but  that  role  must 
never  place  Federal  employees — your  em- 
ployees— in  the  role  of  master  social 
planners.  Instead,  Washington  should  use 
its  resources  to  help  you  and  your  teachers 
do  a  better  job  of  educating  your  children. 
It  is  you,  as  parents  and  teachers,  who 
should  decide  how  that  job  can  be  done 
better. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  problem  we  face 
in  our  current  Federal  programs  in  edu- 
cation. Suppose  you  were  buying  furni- 
ture for  your  house,  and  you  were  borrow- 
ing in  order  to  do  so.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  you  to  have  to  take  out  a  different  loan 
for  each  piece  of  furniture.  It  would  be 
even  more  absurd  if  you  were  not  al- 
lowed to  choose  whether  to  have  one  sofa 
and  two  armchairs  or  two  armchairs  and 
a  dining  room  table.  But  that  is  how  some 
of  our  most  important  Federal  education 
programs  work  today. 

To  get  Federal  money — your  tax 
money — for  teachers  or  books  or  equip- 
ment, your  school  board  has  to  sort  out 
over  50  Federal  educational  programs  to 
find  the  one  that  comes  closest  to  match- 
ing its  needs.  Next,  your  school  board  and 
officials  have  to  check  a  stock  of  Office  of 
Education  publications  to  discover  the 
right  way  to  apply  for  the  available  money. 
And  finally,  they  have  to  wait  for  a  deci- 
sion from  Washington  to  find  out  whether 


they  get  any  money.  All  of  this  can  take 
from  3  to  9  months,  depending  on  the 
Washington  timetable — not  the  timetable 
of  the  school  year,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
important  one  to  you. 

Your  school  district  will  probably  be 
putting  together  its  budget  for  the  coming 
school  year  during  this  month  and  next. 
If  past  history  is  the  rule,  your  school 
board  will  not  know  what  Federal  funds 
it  can  count  on  until  the  school  year  is 
half  over. 

Here  is  how  the  kind  of  legislation  I 
support  could  chop  through  this  mass  of 
redtape  and  cut  out  the  delays: 

First,  it  would  consolidate  funding  for 
our  current  fragmented  programs.  State 
and  local  school  districts  could  then  draw 
upon  the  consolidated  funds  and  would 
make  the  basic  decision  on  how  that 
money  shall  be  spent.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  rep- 
resent progress  in  this  direction. 

Second,  the  legislation  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  Federal  money  to  schools 
a  year  in  advance.  This  would  enable  your 
school  board  to  plan  ahead,  knowing  how 
much  it  can  count  on  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  intend  to  request  almost  $3  billion  in 
supplemental  funds  to  enable  us  to  get 
Federal  funds  to  the  schools  this  spring 
so  that  for  the  first  time,  they  will  be  able 
to  plan  ahead,  knowing  the  size  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Federal  contribution. 

But  unless  the  Congress  quickly  passes 
an  education  bill  that  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,  we  can- 
not send  the  funds  to  the  schools  this 
spring,  and  this  is  when  they  need  it. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing an  education  beyond  high  school. 
We  have  made  a  big  step  forward  by  start- 
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ing  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  insure  that 
every  quaUhed  student  in  America  has  an 
opportunity  for  post-secondary  education, 
whether  in  college  or  vocational  school. 
This  program,  fully  funded,  would  offer 
every  eligible  student  a  maximum  grant  of 
$1,400  per  year.  He  would  receive  less  to 
the  extent  that  his  family  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  contribute  toward 
his  expenses. 

The  law  establishing  this  program  is 
now  on  the  books,  but  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  responded  to  my  request  of  1973 
that  we  provide  the  money  it  takes  to  do 
the  job.  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide these  funds — $1.3  billion  in  the 
budget  I  submitted  earlier  in  February. 

This  program  will  not  provide  total 
financing  of  education  beyond  high  school. 
American  parents  are  not  asking  for  Gov- 
ernment to  do  the  whole  job  of  enabling 
their  children  to  continue  their  education. 
But  it  will  provide  significant  assistance  to 
eligible  students. 

An  important  companion  to  the  Basic 
Grant  program  is  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program.  During  the  coming  year, 
this  program  will  provide  almost  i  mil- 
lion students  with  loans  averaging  $1,250 
each.  At  my  direction,  the  Secretaries 
of  HEW  and  the  Treasury  will  soon  be 
contacting  the  Nation's  lending  institu- 
tions to  urge  them  to  increase  the  funds 
which  they  make  available  for  student 
loans.  In  addition,  we  have  proposed  to 
the  Congress  several  measures  designed  to 
increase  the  availability  of  loan  funds — 
including  an  increase  in  loan  ceilings. 

I  intend  to  take  every  step  that  is  nec- 
essary to  make  sure  that  student  loan  funds 
are  as  widely  available  as  the  need — ^both 


for  students  who  will  be  qualifying  for 
Basic  Grants  and  for  students  from  fami- 
lies who  do  not  need  a  grant  but  want  to 
spread  the  cost  of  education  over  several 
years  by  borrowing  funds. 

The  programs  I  have  discussed  today 
and  our  other  programs  in  education  are 
designed  for  one  basic  purpose — to  pro- 
vide a  chance  for  every  American  child 
to  realize  the  full  benefits  of  a  great  edu- 
cation system.  During  the  past  5  years,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  toward 
that  goal. 

We  have  established  a  new  program  of 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  to 
further  our  goal  that  no  qualified  student 
be  denied  access  to  education  after  high 
school  for  lack  of  money. 

We  have  provided  special  aid  for  local 
school  districts  to  help  them  deal  with 
problems  of  desegregation. 

We  have  created  a  National  Institute 
of  Education  to  marshal  our  research  skill 
systematically  so  that  we  can  better  un- 
derstand how  students  learn,  how  they  can 
be  taught  more  effectively. 

We  have  provided  support  to  develop 
new  ways  of  helping  children  learn  to 
read. 

We  have  substantially  increased  support 
to  colleges  serving  minorities  and  students 
from  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

We  have  done  well.  But  we  can  do 
better. 

A  century  ago,  the  great  British  states- 
man Benjamin  Disraeli  said  of  his  own 
nation:  "Upon  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  the  fate  of  this  country 
depends."  Precisely  the  same  is  true  of 
the  United  States. 

We  have,  in  less  than  200  years,  devel- 
oped the  finest  system  of  education  that 
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the  world  has  seen.  In  large  part  because 
of  that  system  of  education,  in  terms  of 
prosperity,  progress  and  opportunity, 
America  has  become  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Our  educational  system  is  not  perfect. 
But  I  am  confident  that  by  working  to- 
gether, we  will  insure  that  the  future  of 
our  system  of  education,  which  is  so  closely 


bound  up  with  the  future  of  our  Nation, 
amply  fulfills  the  promise  of  its  past. 
Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:07  p.m.  from 
Gamp  David,  Md.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio. 

On  March  21,  1974,  the  President  met  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  discuss  the  education 
bills  pending  in  Congress. 


87     Remarks  to  Members  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Editors'  Association.     March  26,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  know  you  have  already  had  a  very 
full  day  with  a  breakfast  meeting  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  also  other 
meetings  during  the  morning;  luncheon, 
where  Earl  Butz,  the  real  expert  in  this 
field,  and  other  officials  in  our  Admin- 
istration addressed  you ;  and  you  are  going 
to  have  quite  a  full  afternoon  with  some 
of  our  experts  who  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  which  you  are  interested  in  as 
agricultural  editors  and  ones  who,  I  think, 
can  carry  this  message  back  across  the 
country  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  You  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  from  them,  Mr. 
Simon  and  others. 

I  think  perhaps  of  greatest  value  to  you 
as  far  as  any  presentation  by  me  is  con- 
cerned would  be  an  overview,  an  over- 
view as  to  where  we  have  been,  where 
we  are,  and  what  the  prospects  are  for 
the  future. 

Projecting  the  future,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways rather  hazardous,  but  I  think  we 
have  some  rather  sound  bases  for  making 
a  very  positive  estimate  of  what  the  future 
holds,  not  only  for  the  American  economy 
generally  but  for  American  agriculture. 

I  go  back  5  years,  of  course,  to  the  time 
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when  I  came  into  office,  and  you  may 
recall  that  at  that  time,  there  was  a  sense 
of  a  very  strong  economy;  unemployment 
was  low.  However,  it  was  an  economy  that 
had  some  very  healthy  aspects,  but  also 
some  very  unhealthy  ones — the  un- 
healthy one  being  the  fact  that  it  was 
highly  inflated  by  war  production,  a  cost 
in  many  ways  which  we  all  understand, 
but  which  is  particularly  understood  when 
we  realize  that  at  that  time,  we  were  suf- 
fering casualties  of  about  300  a  week  in 
Vietnam. 

In  those  past  5  years,  we  have  seen 
changes  on  the  international  front.  Peace 
has  come,  and  consequently,  we  can  look 
at  our  economy  in  terms  of  what  the  pros- 
pects are  in  peacetime,  rather  than  in 
wartime. 

Insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
while  the  rest  of  the  economy  in  January 
of  1969  appeared  to  be  strong,  while  un- 
employment was  low,  while  industry  was 
producing  at  high  levels,  we  find  that  as 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  agriculture 
was  not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  I  said  that  during  the 
campaign  of  1968,  and  when  I  came  into 
office,  I  found  that  what  I  had  said  in 
the  campaign  was  true. 
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I  found,  for  example,  that  the  figures 
were  rather  startling  and  very  depressing 
insofar  as  anybody  who  was  speaking  to 
a  group  of  people  representing  the  farmers 
of  America.  Farm  income  was  at  $14  bil- 
lion. It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  in  one 
sense,  but  when  we  consider  its  relation- 
ship to  the  balance  of  the  national  income, 
it  is  very  low,  because  at  that  time,  farmer 
income  was  only  73  percent  of  what  non- 
farm  income  was. 

I  think,  projecting  that  in  more  simple 
terms,  the  per  capita  income  for  an  in- 
dividual in  agriculture  was  only  73  per- 
cent of  what  the  national  per  capita 
income  was.  That  meant  that  the  farmer 
was  not  getting  his  fair  share  of  America's 
production  or  of  its  prosperity,  whichever 
way  you  want  to  call  it. 

Now,  I  would  not  like  to  suggest  that 
everything  that  has  happened  since  then 
in  terms  of  changing  that  ratio  is  due  to 
the  policies  of  this  Administration.  How- 
ever, what  we  have  done  has  had  some 
effect,  and  beneficial  effect,  because  one 
of  the  goals  we  set  at  the  outset  was  to 
see  that  agriculture  got  a  bigger  share, 
a  more  fair  share,  of  the  total  income  of 
this  Nation's  prosperity. 

You  know  the  numbers  better  than  I 
do.  That  $14  billion  figure  has  now  gone 
to  $26  billion.  Even  taking  out  inflation, 
it  is  a  very  substantial  increase  in  net 
income  for  our  Nation's  farmers.  I  think 
the  important  number,  however,  is  that 
the  per  capita  income  for  an  individual 
who  is  in  agriculture,  his  share  has  risen 
from  73  percent  to  93  percent. 

That  still  isn't  equal  to  what  an  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  go  into  some  voca- 
tion other  than  agriculture,  but  it  is  a  lot 
better  than  it  was,  and  it  is  the  way,  of 
course,  it  should  be  because  of  the  great 
contribution  that  agriculture  and  the  Na- 


tion's farmers  do  make  to  the  welfare  of 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Another  area  that  we  have  seen  a  rather 
drastic  improvement  in  is  in  the  field,  as 
you  know,  of  our  exports.  In  the  year 
1968,  and  1969,  as  far  as  our  foreign 
markets  were  concerned,  leaving  out  what 
production  was  exported  for  purposes  of 
war,  we  found  that  those  markets  were  not 
nearly  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  what  we  have 
seen,  of  course,  is  an  opening  up  of  mar- 
kets abroad  that  we  never  had  before. 

Here  is  where  we  have  a  situation  where 
our  foreign  policy  has  a  direct  effect  on 
our  agricultural  policy  and  on  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation's  farmers.  The  opening  to 
China,  the  new  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  some  hard  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  our  negotiators  with  regard  to 
trade  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  farm 
exports  now,  exports  particularly  in  the 
area  of  feed  grains,  have  reached  a  very, 
very  high  level. 

And  they  will  continue  to  be  high,  in- 
cidentally, a  point  that  I  will  elaborate 
on  toward  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

So  much  for  the  overview,  looking  at 
what  it  was  5  years  ago  and  what  it  is 
today.  There  are  some  weak  spots,  weak 
spots  that  you  gentlemen  are  perhaps  far 
more  familiar  with  than  I  am,  but  there 
are  weak  spots  that  we  have  been  working 
on.  Many  of  them,  incidentally,  I  would 
have  to  say  were  energy- related. 

First,  for  example,  we  hear  of  the  prob- 
lem of  fertilizer,  and  as  you  know,  we  have 
taken  some  action  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem. We  have  asked  the  Nation's  railroads 
to  provide  more  cars  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  phosphate,  for  example, 
from  Florida  so  that  we  can  get  more 
fertilizer. 

We  have  asked  those  who  produce  fer- 
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tilizer  to  put  a  bigger  portion  of  their  effort 
into  the  production  of  fertiHzer,  rather 
than  into  other  areas.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  jawboning,  because  we  cannot  con- 
trol them,  we  cannot  direct  it.  The  market 
is  what  will  eventually  determine  what 
they  do  in  this  particular  area. 

In  that  field,  however,  I  would  like  to 
point  up  another  area  where  there  is  a 
cross-fertilization,  so  to  speak,  of  policies. 
You  have  often  heard  me  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  act  on  the  proposal  to  dereg- 
ulate natural  gas.  Now,  that  would  seem 
to  be  only  something  that  would  affect  the 
heating  of  homes  in  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  natural  gas  is  de- 
regulated, it  means  that  gas  that  now  is 
not  being  produced  and  is  not  being 
shipped  interstate  because  of  a  price  level 
that  is  too  low  will  be  produced  and  will 
be  shipped,  and  that  means,  of  course, 
more  production  in  all  areas  which  have 
to  do  with  the  energy  problem  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  fertilizer  area. 

I  don't  think  of  any  one  single  thing 
that  the  Congress  could  do  in  this  partic- 
ular area  that  would  be  more  helpful 
than  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas.  It 
will  take  some  time  before  it  will  have  its 
effect,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
answer  in  this  field  is  more  production. 

The  deregulation  of  natural  gas,  pro- 
ducing, for  example,  more,  as  we  should, 
in  some  of  our  Federal  preserves  like  Elk 
Hills,  which  again  requires  some  action 
by  the  Congress,  and  our  general  program 
of  making  the  United  States  self-sufficient 
in  energy  by  the  year  1980 — all  of  these 
factors  can  contribute  to  helping  on  a 
problem  like  fertilizer  and  also  on  the 
general  problem  of  energy  for  the  farm. 
Mr.  Simon  will  comment  upon  that. 


As  you  know,  I  have  stated  once  the 
embargo  was  lifted  by  the  oil-producing 
countries  of  the  Mideast  that  this  meant 
that  American  agriculture  should  get  100 
percent  of  its  needs  insofar  as  energy  was 
concerned.  This,  of  course,  means  oil,  gas, 
propane,  and  all  of  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  Simon,  I  am  sure,  will  assure  you, 
as  he  has  me,  that  they  can  meet  this  goal. 
We  have  the  resources  to  do  so.  There 
will  be  some  spot  problems,  but  those 
problems  will  be  dealt  with,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  deal  with  them  whenever  they 
arise.  But  the  farmers,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, can  be  assured  that  they  are  going 
to  have  the  energy  that  they  need  in  terms 
of  oil  and  gas  and  these  other  elements 
that  I  have  spoken  of,  the  energy  that  they 
need  to  produce  at  a  maximum  amount 
the  food  and  the  fiber  that  we  need,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  of  such  great  importance 
to  them,  to  their  income,  and  to  their  wel- 
fare as  well  as  the  Nation's  welfare. 

Another  problem,  of  course,  that  we 
are  keenly  aware  of  is  one  which  we  be- 
lieve— and  I  think  you  would  agree — is  a 
temporary  one,  and  that  is  the  problem 
that  the  cattlemen  face. 

Having  bought  when  prices  were  high 
and  held  on  perhaps  a  bit  too  long,  they 
are  now  in  a  situation  where  they  would 
have  to  sell  when  prices  are  lower.  What 
we  can  do  in  a  situation  like  this  is  limited 
to  an  extent,  but  at  least,  as  Secretary 
Butz,  I  think,  has  already  reported  to  you, 
we  have  moved  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
lower — assuming  that  this  may  be  a  better 
time  to  buy  than  later  in  the  year — we 
have  moved  with  Government  purchases 
in  a  rather  substantial  amount. 

This  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  cattlemen,  immediately  or  totally, 
but  at  least  it  is  a  move  in  the  direction 
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which  they,  of  course,  want  achieved.  And 
I  would  say  that  the  prospects  for  the 
cattlemen  generally  have  to  be  good,  be- 
cause when  we  see  the  record  production 
or  at  least  the  record  predictions  of  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  which  will,  of 
course,  become  available  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  fall  and  throughout  the  next 
year,  this  can  only  mean  that  the  cattle- 
men and  hog  producers,  other  feeders  and 
so  forth,  are  going  to  benefit  from  that  in- 
crease in  production. 

Another  troublesome  spot  is  one  that 
I  have  addressed  on  many  occasions  to  au- 
diences of  this  type  and  for  many,  many 
years,  going  back  perhaps  over  27  years 
of  public  life,  and  that  is,  there  is  still 
too  much  of  a  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  gets  at  the  farm  and  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  at  the  market,  supermarket, 
grocery  store,  or  what  have  you. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  sense  of  trying  to 
demagog  about  the  retail  trade  people, 
the  supermarkets,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  but 
I  do  say  that  at  this  particular  time  as  we 
look  at  beef  prices,  that  spread  is  one 
which  most  experts  would  agree  is  too 
great,  and  it  is  one  where  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  are  in  the  retail  business, 
those  who  are  in  the  middle,  will  recognize 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  reflect 
the  lower  prices  that  the  farmer  is  receiv- 
ing in  the  prices  that  eventually  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay. 

Turning  now  to  what  the  prospects  can 
be  for  the  future,  I  think  there  are  several 
factors  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  You 
recall  right  after  the  oil  embargo  was 
applied  by  the  Arab  countries,  there  was 
a  time,  oh,  running  from  November 
through  December,  even  into  January, 
when  many  economists  predicted  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  world  recession  and 


that,  because  of  the  world  recession,  that 
would  inevitably  have  its  effect  on  the 
United  States  and  that  we  would  have 
one  as  well. 

Those  predictions  now  appear  to  have 
been  premature.  They  not  only  appear  to 
have  been  premature,  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion as  we  see  it  from  now,  I  can,  I  think, 
rather  safely  predict  that  the  demand 
for  farm  products,  a  demand  which  is 
worldwide  and  which  has  been  going  up 
because  people  are  living  a  little  better 
all  over  the  world,  because  the  United 
States  is  selling  to  more  nations — the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
others  to  whom  we  never  sold  before — 
the  world  demand  is  going  to  increase. 
And  as  that  demand  goes  up,  it  means 
that  we  can  continue  on  our  policy,  which 
is,  I  think,  one  that  all  farmers  will  sup- 
port, and  that  is  instead  of  having  a 
policy  of  scarcity  and  managing  a  scarcity, 
we  should  have  a  policy  of  full  produc- 
tion and  attempting  to  develop  the  mar- 
kets abroad  as  well  as  at  home  so  that 
the  farmer  in  the  United  States  can  pro- 
duce to  his  maximum  and  know  that 
markets  are  going  to  be  available  for  his 
production. 

A  word  about  some  of  our  policies  that 
may  affect  the  welfare  of  farmers  in  the 
future:  First,  with  regard  to  trade  gen- 
erally, as  I  have  pointed  out  recently  in 
meetings  in  Chicago  and  then  again  in 
Houston,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  in  our  relationships  with  our 
friends — and  they  are  our  friends,  our 
European  friends  and  our  friends  in  Asia, 
like  Japan,  the  great  industrial  coun- 
tries— we  are  having,  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past  and  will  have  in  the  future,  trade 
negotiations,  and  I  am  insisting  that  our 
trade  negotiators  see  to  it  that  American 
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agriculture  gets  its  fair  share  and  its  fair 
treatment  whenever  these  negotiations 
take  place. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  for  us  to  buy  from 
other  nations  abroad  and  then  to  have 
our  agriculture  products  shut  out  from 
markets  abroad,  whether  they  are  in 
Europe  or  whether  they  are  in  Japan. 

This  involves  some  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties. It  involves  some  very  hard  bar- 
gaining. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  one 
looks  at  the  problems  of  the  new  Europe, 
"The  Nine,"  agriculture  is  probably  the 
most  vigorously  discussed  and  vigorously 
debated  of  all,  even  among  "The  Nine." 
But  again  looking  at  the  United  States  and 
its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  not  to  mention  the  Communist 
world,  it  is  essential  that  in  our  trade  re- 
lations that  American  agriculture  be 
strongly  represented  at  the  bargaining 
table.  And  Mr.  Eberle  ^  and  others  who 
have  responsibility  in  this  field  have  the 
signal,  and  they  will  carry  out  those 
instructions. 

That  should  be,  in  the  long  run,  good 
news  for  America's  farmers,  good  news 
because  it  will  mean,  in  addition  to  the 
feed  grains,  of  course,  for  which  there  is 
an  enormous  demand  already,  that  in  cer- 
tain other  areas  as  well — citrus,  for  ex- 
ample— that  we  can  open  up  markets  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  available  to  us. 

Another  item  that  I  think  we  have  to 
have  in  mind  is  the  problem  of  controls. 
We  have  gone  through  some  experiment 
in  this  respect.  We  tried  a  ceiHng,  as  you 
recall,  on  beef  prices.  It  did  not  work.  All 
it  did,  of  course,  was  to  cut  back  on  the 
production,  and  eventually  when  the 
ceiling  was  removed,  it  had  the  effect  of 


^  William  D.  Eberle  was  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations. 


seeing  that  prices  were  even  higher  as 
far  as  the  consumer  was  concerned,  be- 
cause the  farmer,  of  course,  like  any  busi- 
nessman, had  every  incentive  not  to  pro- 
duce at  a  time  that  he  was  confronted 
with  a  ceiling. 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion— and  will  continue  to  be — that  we 
will  not  again  go  down  the  road  to 
controls. 

I  should  also,  however,  make  this 
point:  When  we  speak  of  farm  income, 
we  have  to  remember  that  consumers  have 
an  enormous  interest  in  what  they  pay  for 
products  when  they  go  to  the  market.  And 
while  other  items — clothing,  for  example, 
prices  that  are  paid  for  automobiles  and 
so  forth,  other  items  are  all  part  of  the 
family  budget,  and  a  much  bigger  part  of 
the  family  budget,  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  the  family  budget,  is  food,  because  that 
is  the  one  that  the  housewife  has  responsi- 
bility for,  that  is  the  one  that  she  becomes 
most  concerned  about.  And  consequently 
in  this  whole  area,  what  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  is  to  continue  to  em- 
phasize higher  production  and  not  simply 
higher  prices,  higher  production  because 
if  we  continue  down  a  road  or  should  go 
down  a  road  in  which  the  consumers  again 
get  the  feeling — as  they  had  at  the  time 
the  ceilings  on  beef  were  imposed,  and  at 
the  time  price  controls  were  imposed,  on 
two  different  occasions — if  they  get  the 
idea  that  that  is  the  only  answer,  then  that 
will  be  detrimental  certainly  to  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  where  controls  have  never 
worked — they  will  not  work  now — it  is 
also  detrimental  to  the  economy  generally. 

So,  I  can  tell  you  with  assurance  today 
that  with  the  assistance,  we  trust,  of  the 
Congress  in  this  area,  we  are  going  to 
avoid  going  down  that  road,  because  the 
way  to  lower  prices — and  the  way  is  not 
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through  controls — the  way  to  lower  prices 
is  through  greater  production. 

We  have  a  similar  example,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  fuel.  You  recall 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  veto  an 
energy  bill.  The  energy  bill  had  a  very 
attractive  provision  in  it.  It  provided  for 
a  rollback  of  gasoline  prices.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  that  anybody  in  public  office 
would  like  to  do  better  than  to  roll  back 
prices.  Maybe  gasoline  should  be  20  cents 
a  gallon,  which  it  was  when  I  used  to 
work  at  a  service  station  many,  many  years 
ago.  Everybody  would  like  it.  But  if  it 
were  20  cents  a  gallon,  there  would  be  no 
gasoline.  We  would  have  to  have  ration- 
ing. We  would  also  have  to  have  even 
longer  lines  than  we  have  passed  through 
in  the  past. 

And  so  in  the  field  of  energy,  as  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  it  is  our  policy  to  go 
forward  with  a  program  of  increasing  pro- 
duction, increasing  production,  of  avoid- 
ing controls,  and  through  that  increased 
production,  to  provide  the  incentives  that 
will  see  that  all  Americans  will  share 
in  what  we  believe  will  be  an  increasing 
prosperity  for  the  American  people,  and 
of  course,  that  means  the  American 
farmer  will  share  in  it  as  well. 

I  should  point  out  one  other  factor  that 
I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  this  group, 
and  that  is,  that  when  we  talk  to  consumer 
groups,  it  is  important  to  make  the  point 
that  Earl  Butz  has  often  made — and  I 
have  made  it  in  speeches — that  food,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  when  we  go  to  the 
supermarket  it  appears  to  be  very  highly 
priced,  that  food  is  still  the  best  bargain 
in  America  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  American  housewife,  budget- 
keeper,  pays  a  lower  percentage  of  her  in- 
come, for  the  family  income,  of  the  fam- 
ily budget  for  food  than  of  any  house- 


wife or  budgetkeeper  in  the  world.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  Nation's  farmers,  and 
it  also  speaks  well,  certainly,  for  the  type 
of  policy  that  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that 
with  even  fewer  farmers  than  we  have  ever 
had,  they  are  producing  more,  and  as  a 
result,  that  we  are  the  best  fed,  best 
clothed  people  in  the  world.  And  as  far 
as  our  food  is  concerned,  it  takes  a  lower 
percentage  of  the  consumer's  income  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  poor  or  rich, 
and  I  think  that  particular  statement  can 
be  backed  up  by  statistical  facts,  in  case 
anyone  would  question  it,  and  I  doubt 
if  anybody  in  this  particular  audience 
would  question  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  small  comfort,  I  can 
tell  you,  if  you  are  talking  to  a  group  of 
consumers,  because  as  you  well  know,  it  is 
a  question  of  how  much  does  a  hambur- 
ger cost  today,  what  is  the  price  of  bread, 
what  about  the  price  of  vegetables  when 
they  come  in.  And  if  those  prices  are  up, 
that  has  an  enormous  effect,  impact  on 
that  consumer,  and  always  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  find  an  easy  way  out,  and  the  easy 
way  usually  in  the  past  has  been  to  say, 
"Why  not  control  it?" 

We  have  tried  that  way.  It  does  not 
work,  and  certainly  as  far  as  this  Admin- 
istration is  concerned,  we  do  not  intend 
to  try  it  again. 

One  final  point  I  would  make,  I  think 
has  been  often  made  before  farm  audi- 
ences, but  it  should  be  made  so  that  all  of 
the  American  people  would  be  aware  of 
it,  and  that  is  what  an  enormous  asset 
America's  tremendous  productivity  on  the 
farm  is  to  us  in  helping  to  build  a  world 
of  peace. 

Whenever  there  is  a  famine  any  place 
in  the  world,  what  nation  is  the  most 
generous — the  United  States  of  America. 
Not  just  because  we  are  the  richest  but 
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because  we  produce  more  on  the  farm. 
We  have  more.  We  find  that  in  terms  of 
our  foreign  policy,  for  example,  that  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  able  to  pro- 
duce not  only  enough  for  itself  but  enough 
to  export  as  well,  gives  us  an  enormous 
bargaining  leverage  which  has  effect  on 
all  other  elements  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And  so,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  as  he  produces  more  and  as 
he  produces  more  efficiently,  not  only 
contributes  to  his  own  welfare,  not  only 
does  he  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  but  he  contributes  to  a 
cause  which  he  is  dedicated  to  and  which 
we,  as  all  Americans,  are  dedicated  to,  of 
building  a  more  peaceful  and  eventually, 
we  trust,  a  more  prosperous  world. 

Another  point  which  I  think  should  be 
made  to  this  audience  that  I  have  often 
made  in  my  appearances  in  many  of  the 
States  which  you  represent  or  write  for,  is 
that  our  agricultural  community,  the 
great,  what  we  call,  heartland  of  America, 
makes  another  contribution  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  income  or 
anything  else,  but  one  that  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  fact 
that  from  this  heartland  of  America  comes 
strength  for  America's  backbone,  comes 
the  character  that  America  needs  in  this 
period  when  only  America's  leadership, 
and  I  repeat,  only  America's  leadership, 
can  save  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
for  all  the  world. 

I  make  that  point  simply  because  I 
have  had  considerable  experience,  as  you 
are  quite  aware,  in  not  only  going  through 
the  great  difficulties  of  ending  America's 
longest  war  but  also  in  attempting  to  go 
beyond  that  and  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
in  meeting  with  our  adversaries,  those  who 
might  become  our  enemies  if  we  did  not 
talk  to  them  now,  of  attempting  to  reduce 


the  burden  of  nuclear  arms  and  other  arms 
upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
particularly  upon  ourselves.  And  in  order 
for  America  to  meet  this  need  for  our 
leadership,  in  order  for  us  to  meet  it,  it 
is  going  to  take  strength,  it  is  going  to  take 
character,  it  is  going  to  take  great  dedi- 
cation, and  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  view 
of  the  historical  destiny  of  this  country. 
I  feel  strongly  about  America's  destiny 
at  this  point,  because  as  I  look  back  over 
this  century,  I  see  that  before  World  War 

I,  we  could  look  back  and  say,  well,  there 
were  the  French  and  there  were  the  Brit- 
ish and  there  were  others  who  could  stop 
the  tide,  then,  of  Nazi  totalitarianism,  and 
then  in  World  War  II,  even  then  we 
waited,  even  after  the  defeat  of  France 
and  Britain,  and  Churchill  stood  almost 
alone  against  those  forces  at  that  time. 

I  should  have  said,  in  World  War  I  it 
was  not  Nazi  totalitarianism;  it  was  a 
different  kind  of  aggression.  World  War 

II,  of  course,  we  were  speaking  about  the 
Nazi  totalitarianism. 

But  at  the  present  time,  as  we  look 
around  the  world,  as  a  result  of  what  hap- 
pened in  World  War  I,  as  a  result  of  what 
happened  in  World  War  II,  there  is  no 
other  nation  in  the  free  world  that  has  the 
military  strength,  that  has  the  wealth, 
that  has  the  productivity  to  lead  the  free 
world  and  to  provide  the  kind  of  states- 
manship in  world  affairs  which  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  build  a  peace  that  will  last, 
not  only  between  the  super  powers  but  a 
peace  that  will  perhaps  come  to  the 
troubled  area  of  the  Mideast  for  the  first 
time  in  many,  many  years,  and  which  will 
avoid  those  conflicts  which  have  plagued 
us  four  times  in  this  century,  that  have 
cost  us  so  much,  not  only  in  money  but, 
even  more  importantly  and  more  tragi- 
cally, in  the  lives  of  our  young  men. 
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We  are  now  in  a  period  when  we  no 
longer,  for  the  first  time  in  25  years,  are 
drafting  young  men  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. That  is,  of  course,  good  news  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  good  news,  of  course,  to 
those  who  live  in  America's  heartland. 
But  I  should  point  out  that  in  order  for 
us  not  just  to  end  a  war  but  to  build  a  last- 
ing peace,  America  must  continue  to  lead. 
We  must  be  strong  militarily,  we  must  be 
strong  economically.  I  think  we  will  do 
both  of  those. 

But  we  also  must  have  the  determina- 
tion, we  must  have  the  character  not  to 
bug  out  insofar  as  world  leadership  is  con- 
cerned simply  because  the  burden  has  been 
so  great,  because  if  we  do  take  that  road, 
there  is  no  other  free  nation  that  can 
take  up  that  burden,  and  the  result  for 
all  the  world  and  for  us,  eventually,  would 
be  tragic  indeed. 

And  so  I  conclude  simply  by  saying 
that  as  I  look  at  American  agriculture 
today  and  those  that  represent  it,  I  see  it 
as  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  our 
great  free  society.  It  is  essential  to  our 
program  for  building  a  lasting  peace. 

But  I  say,  also,  that  those  who  work 
in  agriculture — and  it  isn't  just  those  few, 
and  they  are  very  few  compared  to  the 
whole  population  who  work  on  our  farms, 
but  those  who  are  working  in  the  related 
industries  that  also  serve  the  farm — that 
those  who  are  in  that  area,  that  they  make 
an  enormous  contribution  in  terms  of 
providing  the  character,  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding basically  the  courage  which  this 


Nation  needs  and  which  the  world  needs 
if  America  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
in  the  world. 

My  projection  about  the  future  then 
is,  I  think  we  are  entering  an  era  in  which 
we  may  for  the  first  time  see  a  generation 
grow  up  without  a  war.  I  think  we  are 
also  entering  an  era  in  which  there  will 
be  expanded  trade  among  all  nations  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  nations  in  the  world  will  gradually 
rise  and  for  the  United  States  as  well;  and 
I  think,  too,  looking  at  the  United  States 
itself,  while  we  have  passed  through  and 
are  passing  through,  still,  problems  in  our 
economy,  primarily  energy-related,  that 
the  prospect  for  the  future  is  good. 

I  think  1974  will  be  a  good  year  for  this 
economy,  and  that  means  a  good  year  for 
America's  farmers.  I  think  '75  will  be  an 
even  better  year.  And  when  we  come  to 
our  200th  anniversary  in  1976,  I  know  it 
will  be  the  best  year  in  all  America's 
history. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:42  p.m.  in 
the  Executive  Briefing  Room  at  the  Old  Execu- 
tive Office  Building,  where  he  and  other  Ad- 
ministration officials  were  briefing  editors  of 
national  agricultural  trade  and  professional 
magazines. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  William  E.  Simon,  Administra- 
tor, and  John  C.  Sawhill,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Office;  Members  of 
Congress;  and  agricultural  leaders  met  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House  to  discuss 
the  effects  of  the  energy  situation  on  farmers. 
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88     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
to  Melvin  R.  Laird.     March  26,  1974 


IF  THE  honoree  will  please  step  forward, 
we  will  baptize  him.  [Laughter] 

I  suppose,  incidentally,  that  the  mid- 
shipmen here,  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  seen  the  Medal  of  Freedom  awarded. 
It  is  not  an  award  that  is  given  lightly;  it 
is  one  that  is  given  to  distinguished  for- 
mer members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  leaders  of 
the  Nation  in  many  fields.  It  is  the  highest 
civilian  award  that  this  Government  can 
provide. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  read  the  following 
citation : 

THE     PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES     OF 

AMERICA    AWARDS    THIS 

PRESIDENTIAL    MEDAL    OF    FREEDOM 

TO 

MELVIN    R.    LAIRD 

Few  men  have  served  America  better  than 
Melvin  R.  Laird.  As  a  promising  young  State 
Senator,  as  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  for  sixteen  years,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  as  Presidential  Coun- 
sellor for  Domestic  Affairs,  he  has  superbly 
demonstrated  a  love  of  country,  a  strong  ca- 
pability for  leadership  and  a  brilliant  under- 
standing of  people  and  ideas.  Lawmaker, 
administrator,  theorist  and  master  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  process,  Melvin  Laird  has  helped 
to  preserve  a  strong,  free  United  States  and 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of 
our  times.] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prior  to 
the  President's  remarks,  members  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  Glee  Club  had  enter- 
tained guests  at  a  dinner  honoring  Mr.  Laird. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

Mr.  Laird  responded  to  the  President's  re- 
marks as  follows : 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon ,  Vice  President 
Ford,  Mrs.  Ford,  friends: 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  President,  of  this 
presentation  which  you  have  made  to  me 
tonight,  but  I  would  like  to  make  several 
acknowledgments. 

First,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  strong 
support  and  help  that  you  gave  to  me  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  those  4  years.  No  Presi- 
dent or  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  military 
forces  could  have  given  stronger,  more  under- 
standing support  than  I  received  as  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
support  and  help  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  For  those  4  years,  as  we  went  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate,  on  not  a  single  occa- 
sion did  the  House  and  the  Senate  vote  against 
us  on  a  request,  and  we  had  many  roll  calls  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Several  were 
close,  but  we  always  had  a  majority  vote,  and 
this  majority  was  made  up  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  that  understood  what  we  were 
doing  in  the  Administration  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  our  efforts  to  restore  peace 
and  to  be  able  to  maintain  peace  in  the  future. 

And  third,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
civilian-military  team  that  made  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  December  of  1968,  Dave 
Packard  and  I  went  down  to  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
and  we  locked  ourselves  up  for  almost  2  weeks 
to  look  at  the  problems  not  only  that  confronted 
our  Department  but  the  men  and  women  that 
made  up  that  Department,  to  go  over  the  per- 
sonnel and  to  try  to  put  together  a  program 
and  a  team  that  would  be  able  to  carry  forward 
on  the*pledges  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  in  the  1968  campaign  to  the  people 
of  America. 

Dave  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  inter- 
viewing people  and  going  over  the  various  pro- 
grams that  we  would  be  presenting  to  the 
Congress  for  the  new  Administration. 

We  like  to  think  we  had  a  Nixon-Laird- 
Packard  team  that  understood  what  participa- 
tory management  was  all  about  between  civil- 
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ians  and  the  military.  And  we  like  to  think 
that  we  were  a  Department,  5  million  strong, 
that  was  implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of 
strength,  partnership,  and  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate. And  we  felt  that  the  people  of  that 
Department,  working  together,  understanding 
one  another,  gave  the  kind  of  leadership  and 
the  kind  of  understanding  to  the  problems  that 
faced  us  as  we  tried  to  Vietnamize  a  war  that 
had  been  Americanized  for  some  4  years. 

We  changed  policy  there,  and  we  carried 
out  the  pledge  that  was  the  pledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do  away  with  the 
draft  and  move  towards  volunteerism  in  the 
military  service,  do  away  with  conscript  labor 
and  start  paying  the  young  men  and  women 
who  served  in  our  service  an  adequate  wage. 
And  we  were,  I  believe,  successful  in  instilling 
that  philosophy  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  through- 
out that  Department. 

And  so,  to  these  men  and  women,  civilian 
and  military  alike,  in  all  four  of  the  services, 
this  award  means  a  great  deal  to  all  of  them. 


And  the  fourth  credit  is  the  credit  that  I 
would  like  to  pay  to  my  family:  to  Barbara;  to 
John,  who  cannot  be  with  us  tonight,  who  is 
teaching  school  out  in  Los  Angeles;  to  my 
daughter  Alison ;  to  our  son  David. 

Barbara  and  I  have  been  here  in  Washington 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  we  will  look  back 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  a  great  deal 
of  happiness  to  the  years  that  we  have  served 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

And  I  believe  that  in  acknowledging  the  fine 
support  that  I  have  had  from  my  family,  I  am 
joined  by  all  of  us  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
tonight,  Mr.  President,  in  thanking  you  for 
recognizing  what  I  think  was  a  Department 
effort  from  1969  through  1973,  in  changing 
some  directions  as  far  as  America  was  con- 
cerned, in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  look 
forward  to  a  period  in  which  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine will  be  truly  a  great  reality  of  the  1970's 
and  the  1980's. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 


89     Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Campaign  Reform 
Legislation.     March  27,  1974 


ATTACHED  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Senate)  is  the 
legislative  proposal  for  Federal  election 
campaign  reform  w^hich  I  outlined  in  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  March  8, 
1974.  This  draft  legislation  covers  sev- 
eral areas  which  I  believe  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  any  comprehensive  election 
reform  measure. 

Firsts  enforcement  of  reporting  require- 
ments and  restrictions  on  contributions 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission and  by  requiring  each  candidate 
to  designate  a  single  campaign  committee 
and  a  single  depository  for  funds. 

Second,  by  requiring  that  all  contribu- 
tions to  political  committees  from  individ- 


uals be  earmarked,  by  insuring  full  dis- 
closure by  all  contributors,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting the  solicitation  of  contributions 
by  intimidation,  we  would  minimize  the 
undue  influence  of  special  interest  groups 
and  strengthen  the  influence  of  individual 
citizens  over  the  electoral  process. 

Third,  by  outlawing  deceptive  acts 
which  are  calculated  to  disrupt  campaigns 
or  mislead  voters  and  by  making  it  crimi- 
nal to  obstruct  or  impair  an  election  or 
registration  for  an  election,  the  draft  bill 
would  rightfully  deter  improper  campaign 
practices. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering a  number  of  other  campaign  re- 
form proposals,  including  public  financ- 
ing of  Federal  elections,  but  I  believe  the 
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Federal  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1974 
which  I  am  proposing  offers  the  best  hope 
for  change  that  works. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 


note:  The  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  text  of  the  draft  legislation  was  released 
with  the  letter. 


90     Remarks  at  the  Annual  Republican  Fundraising  Dinner. 
March  27,  1974 


Mr.  Vice  President  and  all  of  our  distin- 
guished guests: 

I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  speak  be- 
cause I  understood  the  Vice  President  was 
going  to  talk  for  10  minutes.  He  must 
have  remembered  that  he  was  once  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  they  have  a  one-minute  rule. 

In  any  event,  too,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
didn't  get  here  in  time  for  the  music.  I 
understand  it  was  country-western.  I  guess 
that  is  why  you  are  not  in  black  tie  tonight, 
Senator.^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  rather  look- 
ing forward  to  getting  here  just  before 
they  went  off,  and  my  wife  reminded  me  I 
left  my  Yo-Yo  in  Nashville.  They  tell  me 
Chairman  Bush  had  the  piano  removed 
from  the  stage  just  in  case  I  might  be 
tempted. 

So,  consequently,  I  will  take  the  time 
that  has  been  allotted  to  me  to  speak  to 
you  about  our  party,  about  our  candi- 
dates, and  about  the  upcoming  campaign. 

Now,  I  realize  that  this  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished audience  and  also  one  that 
paid  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  rather 
mediocre  meal.  I  don't  know  that  it  was 
that  mediocre,  but  mediocre  considering 
even  the  present  prices — ^what  you  paid 
per  seat  is  a  great  deal. 


^  The  President  was  referring  to  Senator  Bill 
Brock  of  Tennessee,  who  was  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  dinner. 
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When  I  think  of  that  kind  of  contribu- 
tion, I  can  remember  the  times  when  hav- 
ing $io-a-plate  dinners  or  $50  was  con- 
sidered quite  large,  and  I  know  how  much 
each  of  you  has  contributed  who  have 
purchased  tickets  for  this  dinner.  And 
what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  tell  you 
whether  or  not  you  made  a  good  bet. 

And  I  would  like  to  put  it,  if  I  can, 
perhaps  in  terms  of  horseracing.  There  is 
really  quite  a  relationship,  in  a  sense,  be- 
tween betting  on  horses  and  betting  on 
candidates. 

Anybody  who  makes  a  sizable  contribu- 
tion to  a  campaign,  just  as  anybody  who 
makes  a  sizable  bet  on  a  horse,  asks  him- 
self three  questions:  One,  is  it  a  good 
horse;  second,  does  it  have  a  chance  to 
win;  and  third,  is  it  worth  it?  Is  it  really 
worth  it  putting  that  money  out? 

Now,  in  the  past  few  days  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  our  chairman. 
Chairman  Bush,  and  to  Senator  Brock 
and  Bob  Michel,^  and  we  have  gone  over 
most  of  the  Senate  races  and  many  of  the 
House  races,  and  based  on  their  report  to 
me,  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  betting  on 
good  horses  this  year. 


'  George  H.  Bush  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Senator  Brock 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  and  Representative 
Robert  H.  Michel  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  field  the  best  group  of  candidates 
that  we  have  since  the  year  1966  when  we 
gained  47  seats  in  the  House  and  3  in  the 
Senate. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  second  question: 
Do  they  have  a  chance  to  win?  And  here 
I  know  that  there  is  always  a  tendency 
in  the  spring  of  an  election  year  to  assume 
that  that  is  the  time  you  determine 
whether  or  not  your  horse  or  your  candi- 
date, in  this  case  the  candidate,  has  a 
chance  to  win. 

And  I  have  seen,  of  course,  as  you  have, 
some  of  the  predictions  that  our  candi- 
dates may  not  do  so  well  this  fall.  But  I 
would  remind  you  a  little  of  political  his- 
tory, and  that  is,  never  bet  on  what  the 
situation  is  in  the  spring,  because  in  the 
fall  it  will  be  different.  And  it  will  be 
different  this  year  because  we  are  going 
to  win  in  the  fall. 

I  go  back  quite  a  few  years  in  political 
campaigning.  I  remember  the  year  1948 
I  had  won  both  nominations — we  could 
run  on  both  tickets  in  California  in  that 
year  in  the  primary — and  consequently, 
I  traveled  all  over  the  country  that  year, 
and  I  remember  how  high  our  hopes  were 
in  the  year  1 948. 

We  thought  that  all  of  our  candidates 
were  going  to  win,  or  most  all  of  them,  in 
those  close  contested  districts,  because  the 
economy  was  in  a  slowdown,  there  were 
other  problems  that  seemed  to  plague  the 
current  administration  at  that  time.  And 
then  in  the  spring,  after  that  spring,  came 
the  summer,  and  then  came  the  fall,  and 
what  happened? 

The  economy  picked  up,  the  adminis- 
tration came  up  higher  in  terms  of  public 
support,  and  instead  of  winning,  we  found 
that  we  lost  control  of  both  the  House 


and  the  Senate.  That  is  on  the  negative 
side. 

Now  let's  turn  to  a  good  year — 1966. 
It  was  just  the  reverse.  I  remember  early 
in  1966 — and  some  of  you  from  across 
this  country  will  remember — that  I  was 
out  of  the  office  at  the  time,  trying  to  get 
back  in,  of  course,  but  I  was  out  then, 
but  I  was  traveling  all  over  the  country 
for  various  fundraising  events,  and  our 
people  weren't  very  optimistic. 

We  had  suffered  a  tremendous  defeat  in 
1964.  And  in  the  spring  of  1966,  particu- 
larly the  early  months  of  1966,  it  didn't 
seem  that  good.  And  I  made  a  rather 
rash  prediction  to  a  group  of  press  men 
at  that  time,  in  about  March  of  that  year. 
I  predicted  that  we  would  pick  up  40  seats 
in  the  House,  3  in  the  Senate,  and  8  Gov- 
ernors. I  missed  a  little.  We  got  47  seats 
in  the  House,  3  in  the  Senate,  and  8  Gov- 
ernors. And  the  reason  was  because  what 
appeared  to  be  a  good  year  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  spring  of  1966  turned 
out  to  be  bad  in  the  fall  because  of  an 
unpopular  war  that  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  voters. 

Let's  look  at  the  lessons  of  those  two 
campaigns.  In  1948,  it  was  the  economy 
which  was  poor  in  the  spring  and  very 
good  in  the  fall.  In  1966,  it  was  foreign 
policy,  the  issue  of  peace,  in  which  the 
prospects  early  in  the  year  did  not  seem 
certainly  very  detrimental  to  the  admin- 
istration and  those  running  on  the  ad- 
ministration tickets,  but  in  the  fall  in 
which  it  was  most  detrimental  to  them. 

And  so,  when  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  there  are  two  great  issues  that  move 
people  in  campaigns — just  to  oversim- 
plify it,  as  we  often  do  in  our  public  ap- 
pearances— peace  and  prosperity. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  first,  on  the 
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issue  of  peace,  that  this  Administration 
and  the  candidates  who  support  this  Ad- 
ministration's policies  are  going  to  have  a 
very  strong  case  to  present  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  this  fall. 

And  on  the  economic  side,  while  we 
have  been  going  through,  as  we  know, 
some  rather  troubled  times  economi- 
cally— many  of  them  energy-related — the 
prospects  are  that  as  we  come  into  the 
second  half  of  the  third  quarter  and  into 
the  fourth  quarter,  in  that  critical  area  of 
September  and  October,  this  economy  is 
going  to  be  on  the  upturn.  Unemployment 
will  be  coming  down  again.  And  so,  what 
we  are  going  to  have  in  the  fall  of  this 
year  for  our  candidates  to  point  to  is  peace 
abroad  and  prosperity  at  home,  and  you 
give  me  a  good  candidate  and  he  can  win, 
running  on  that  kind  of  platform.  That  is 
why  I  say  they  can  win. 

But  now  let  me  try  to  answer  a  much 
more  profound  question.  It  isn't  very  pro- 
found in  horseracing.  Is  it  worth  it?  There 
it  is  worth  it  if  you  have  the  money  to  lose. 
It  is  worth  it  if  the  odds  are  big  enough 
or  whatever  the  case  may  be. 

I  don't  happen  to  bet  horses  and  know 
much  about  it,  but  I  understand  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  enters  into  it.  But  in 
the  field  of  politics,  the  question  of  an 
individual  who  contributes  to  a  campaign 
or  a  candidate,  the  question  that  he  must 
ask  or  she  must  ask  is  this:  Is  it  worth 
contributing  to  this  candidate,  is  it  worth 
working  for  this  candidate,  is  it  worth 
fighting  for  this  candidate  because  he 
stands  for  something  that  is  worthwhile? 

In  other  words,  is  the  cause,  the  cause 
that  our  candidates  stand  for,  one  that  is 
worth  your  contributing  to,  not  just  what 
you  have  contributed  tonight  but  more 
in  the  future?  Is  it  one  worth  working  for, 
because  we  need  your  work  as  well  as  your 


dollars?  And  I  say  to  you,  it  is.  Of  course, 
I  am  a  little  prejudiced  with  regard  to  the 
past  record.  I  will  discuss  that  only  briefly, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  what  our 
candidates  will  be  for. 

This  is  a  year  in  which  our  candidates 
are  not  going  to  be  running  just  against, 
they  are  going  to  be  for  some  very  great 
causes,  causes  that  I  outlined  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  and  that  I  will  out- 
line for  you  very  briefly  tonight  so  that  you 
can  see  in  perspective  what  I  mean  when 
I  say,  yes,  not  only  do  we  have  good  can- 
didates, not  only  can  they  win,  but  it  is 
worth  it,  worth  it  to  you,  worth  it  to  your 
children,  worth  it  to  your  country. 

First,  when  you  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  it — and  I  know  most  of  you  who 
contributed  tonight  have  been  contribut- 
ing to  this  Administration's  candidates 
over  the  past  5  years — and  as  you  look 
over  that  record,  I  think  you  will  have  to 
agree  it  was  worth  it. 

Because  what  has  happened?  Well,  the 
litany  is  one  that  has  always  been  re- 
peated, and  you  have  heard  it  over  and 
over  again.  But  summarizing  it  briefly, 
when  could  an  Administration  point  to, 
as  our  candidates  will  be  able  to  point  this 
summer  and  fall,  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
ended  the  longest  war  in  America's  his- 
tory. 

We  can  point  also  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  ended  the  draft.  Somebody  was 
pointing  out  the  other  day  that  in  1968 
our  young  people  were  burning  draft 
cards.  Why  aren't  they  burning  them  to- 
day? Because  there  is  no  draft,  and  we 
can  be  very  proud  of  that. 

And  we  can  also  point  out  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  burning  up  the  campuses, 
and  that  is  another  point  of  change. 

Our  prisoners  of  war — I  know  that 
sometimes  people  may  tire  of  hearing  of 
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those  brave  men.  It  has  been  only  a  year 
since  they  returned,  but  Col.  Robinson 
Risner,  who  was  there  for  7  years,  was  in 
to  see  me  just  yesterday.^  And  as  he  left 
the  office,  standing  there  tall  and  proud 
wearing  his  uniform,  going  back  to  duty, 
I  thought  how  all  of  us  could  be  proud 
that  we  stood  the  course,  that  we  didn't 
bug  out,  and  that  we  made  it  possible  for 
those  men,  who  suffered  so  much  and  who 
were  so  brave,  to  come  home  as  he  did,  on 
his  feet  and  not  on  his  knees. 

And  then  in  the  field  of  domestic  policy, 
without  going  into  many  of  the  details 
that  could  be  covered  in  another  speech, 
I  can  only  say  that  an  historic  change  has 
taken  place.  After  40  years  of  power  mov- 
ing from  the  people  in  the  States  and  be- 
ing centraHzed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  we 
have  turned  it  around. 

We  have  made  a  beginning,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  more.  But  it  is  time  that  the 
power  belongs  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  we  have  done  that  in  these  last  5 
years  through  our  programs  of  revenue 
sharing  and  others  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

We  have  launched  a  winning  war 
against  one  of  those  great  plagues  that 
sweeps  nations  at  times,  the  plagues  of 
dangerous  drugs.  It  isn't  won  yet,  and 
there  is  more  to  be  done,  but  we  have 
begun. 

And  there  are  many  other  areas  that  I 
could  cover  in  this  field,  but  most  im- 
portant, as  we  look  at  the  whole  picture, 
we  find  that  not  only  did  we  end  a  war — 


^  On  March  26,  1974,  Col.  Robinson  Risner, 
USAF,  accompanied  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma,  met  with  the 
President  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House  to  present  him  with  a  copy  of  a  book  he 
had  written,  recounting  his  experiences  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 


that  has  happened  before — but  that  we 
have  begun  the  process  of  building  not 
just  a  peace  that  is  simply  an  interlude 
between  wars  but  a  peace  that  will  last  so 
that  the  new  generation  will  be  the  first 
generation  in  this  century  to  grow  up  in  a 
world  of  peace. 

Oh,  we  can't  guarantee  it,  but  look 
what  has  happened:  the  opening  to 
China,  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  negotiations  also  with  our 
allies,  the  development  of  policies  toward 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  all  over  the 
world,  the  programs  that  we  are  presently 
working  on  in  the  Mideast  to  bring  to 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world  what  it 
has  not  known  for  a  generation — and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  hundreds  of  years — real 
and  permanent  peace.  All  of  this  has  hap- 
pened. And  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
more  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
5  years  toward  building  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  world  than  any  nation  has 
made  in  the  history  of  this  world  in  those 
5-year  periods. 

But  our  candidates  will  not  just  have 
to  talk  to  the  past,  they  can  talk  about 
the  future.  And  they  can  talk  about  why 
they  are  needed  in  Washington  at  this 
time,  why  their  votes  are  needed  for  a 
great  program,  a  great  program  that  has 
come  not  just  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  from  our  leaders  in  the 
Congress,  from  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  from  others  who  have  served  in 
such  a  distinguished  way  in  our  Admin- 
istration at  this  time. 

Let  me  outline  it  for  you  briefly.  In  the 
field  of  health,  a  program  that  will  pro- 
vide health  insurance  for  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  need  it,  that  will  provide 
health  insurance  for  catastrophic  illnesses, 
which  is  a  weakness  in  most  of  the  present 
programs  and  one  which  at  the  same  time 
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will  not  be  socialized  medicine^  but  which 
is  based  on  private  insurance  and  the 
private  medical  profession,  so  that  we  can 
maintain  the  principle  that  the  doctors  in 
this  country  will  always  be  working  for 
their  patients  and  not  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

You  are  working  for  and  you  are  sup- 
porting another  cause  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  cannot  outline  all  of  the  various 
features  of  our  education  program,  as  I 
did  in  a  radio  speech  just  a  week  ago.  I 
can  summarize  two  that  are  very  impor- 
tant: One,  the  very  simple  proposition 
that  I  think  most  Americans  overwhelm- 
ingly support,  and  that  is,  the  place  to 
educate  our  children  is  in  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  not  have  them  bused 
across  town;  and  second,  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause it  has  more  access  to  funds  than  do 
State  and  local  governments  at  times,  has 
a  role  in  education,  but  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  provides  money  for 
education,  let  that  money  be  provided, 
but  let  it  not  come  with  strings  from 
Washington,  because  the  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  best  for  education  should 
be  made  by  the  local  school  districts  and 
not  by  some  bureaucrats  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

In  the  field  of  welfare,  where  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  reform  and  have  failed 
and  where  we  are  developing  a  new  pro- 
gram, where  we  have  difTerences — have 
had — but  where,  I  am  sure,  we  can 
reach  that  kind  of  program  that  our 
candidates  will  be  proud  to  run  on,  be- 
cause it  will  have  one  great  goal,  one  that 
I  have  reiterated  time  and  again,  and  that 
I  repeat  again  tonight:  What  we  must 
have  as  our  goal  is  a  welfare  program  that 
will  make  it  less  profitable  for  a  person  to 
go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to  work,  because 


that  is  the  only  way  that  America  can  be 
strong. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  a  program 
that  will  revitalize  our  Nation's  railroads, 
a  program  that  will  continue  the  great 
start  that  we  have  already  made  in  re- 
building our  merchant  marine,  a  program 
that  will  continue  what  we  have  done  in 
the  field  of  mass  transit  and,  looking  to- 
ward the  future,  will  provide  not  only  for 
the  cities  but  for  rural  communities  as 
well,  the  mass  transit  that  they  need  so 
that  our  cities  and  towns  will  not  be 
choked  with  traffic. 

In  the  field  of  energy,  one  that  has 
been,  of  course,  so  close  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause of  the  crisis  we  had  in  the  Mideast 
and  which  is  still  with  us,  even  though 
the  embargo  has  been  lifted,  our  candi- 
dates will  be  able  to  point  to  a  program 
and  a  great  goal.  The  goal  is  independ- 
ence for  the  United  States,  independence 
in  1980,  so  that  the  United  States  will 
develop  its  massive  resources,  the  great- 
est that  any  nation  in  the  world  has,  its 
coal  resources,  its  oil  and  gas  resources, 
its  nuclear  power,  and  all  of  the  other 
potential  resources,  so  that  by  the  time 
1980  comes  this  Nation  will  be  independ- 
ent of  any  foreign  country,  and  no  other 
foreign  country  will  ever  be  able  to  cut 
off  our  supply  of  energy. 

And  in  the  field  of  opportunity — op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  for  education, 
for  health,  for  all  of  those  things  that  we 
cherish  and  love  in  this  country — in  this 
area  our  candidates  will  be  able  to  point 
not  only  to  a  fine  record  in  the  past  but 
also  to  a  program  for  the  future  that  every 
American  can  be  proud  of. 

Now,  if  some  of  you  who  are  somewhat 
discerning — as  this  audience,  I  am  sure, 
is — politically,  thinks  of  all  this,  you  may 
say,  "What  does  this  sound  like?  Is  this 
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just  a  repetition  of  a  big  Government  pro- 
gram such  as  we  have  had  placed  before 
us  by  previous  administrations?" 

The  answer  is  absolutely  not,  because  it 
has  these  features :  One,  our  programs,  all 
of  them,  are  ones  that  will  not  require  new 
taxes.  The  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  is  high  enough. 

Second,  it  is  one  that  is  based  not  on 
making  Government  bigger,  but  based  on 
building,  through  and  by  private  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States,  because  private 
enterprise  is  the  way  to  develop  our 
country. 

And  third,  it  is  one  that  is  based  on  the 
policy  that  we  should  move  toward  not  a 
controlled  economy,  but  a  free  economy, 
because  a  free  economy  is  how  we  got 
where  we  are  and  the  one  on  which  we  will 
build  for  the  future. 

And  so  in  this  domestic  area,  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  our  candidates  can 
say  that  whether  it  is  in  health  or  educa- 
tion or  transportation  or  energy  or  any  of 
these  areas  that  you  want  to  mention,  they 
can  be  proud  to  be  for  something.  Yes,  it 
is  worth  it;  it  is  worth  every  penny  that 
you  put  up  to  come  to  this  dinner  tonight 
and  every  bit  of  work  that  you  will  do  for 
our  candidates  to  work  for  such  a  pro- 
gram, because  we  need  them.  We  need 
them  to  get  the  support  that  we  don't  have 
presently  in  the  Congress  for  movement  on 
all  of  these  programs  that  I  have  laid  out 
before  you  tonight. 

And  then  there  is  one  other  area  that  I 
will  discuss  but  briefly.  I  have  touched 
upon  it  already  in  referring  to  the  past, 
and  that  is  in  the  area  of  continuing  to 
build  toward  our  goal  of  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  world. 

We  shall  continue  our  negotiations  to 
limit  nuclear  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union 


and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments 
for  us,  for  them,  for  all  nations,  but  it 
must  be  mutual. 

We  will  continue  our  negotiations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  because 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  most  able  people 
live  there  and  because  for  the  United 
States  not  to  have  communication  with 
that  great  center  of  power  would  be  a 
potential  disaster  for  us  in  the  years  ahead 
when  they  do  become  a  powerful  military 
force. 

We  will  continue  to  strengthen  our  alli- 
ances with  our  friends  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Latin  America.  We  will  continue  to 
build  in  the  Mideast,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  a  permanent  peace  in  an  area 
which  has  known  so  little  peace  and  so 
much  tragedy  on  both  sides  over  these 
past  25  years  and  even  beyond  that  time. 

But  in  order  to  continue  those  great 
purposes,  it  is  essential  that  America  be 
strong,  and  I  refer  to  strength  in  three 
areas :  First,  military  strength,  not  because 
we  want  to  sound  jingoistic,  but  because 
it  has  to  be  recognized  that  only  the 
United  States  of  America  today  in  the 
free  world  has  the  military  strength  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  world,  because  that 
is  the  fact.  Let  us  always  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  is  never  the  second  strongest 
nation  in  the  world.  That  is  why  we  are 
for  that  kind  of  strength. 

And  the  second  area  is  economic 
strength.  We  must  not  sap  this  economy 
with  Government  controls.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  move  toward  a  program  not 
based  on  scarcity  whether  in  any  field, 
agriculture  or  any  other,  but  based  on 
abundance  and  production,  based  on  a 
belief  in  private  enterprise  and  encour- 
agement of  private  enterprise,  and  a 
removal  wherever  possible  of  those  Gov- 
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ernment  restrictions  that  inhibit  the 
development  of  the  energies  of  the  great 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  third,  we  need  strength  in  another 
area.  It  is  more  difficult  to  describe,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  important  even  than 
the  other  two,  because  America  can  be 
the  strongest  nation  militarily  and  the 
richest  nation  economically,  but  if  Ameri- 
cans lack  this  third  area  of  strength,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  play  the  great  role 
which  we  must  play  if  a  world  of  peace  is 
to  be  built,  and  that  is,  we  need  strength 
of  purpose.  We  need  a  sense  of  destiny. 
We  need  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country  that  we  live 
at  one  of  those  great  historic  turning 
points  in  history  in  which  this  Nation  of 
200  million  holds  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  in  its  hands. 

Overstatement,  you  say?  Look  at  the 
world.  Look  at  the  free  world.  There  is  no 
other  nation  that  can  do  it,  and  none  that 
will.  Look  at  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  see  what  the  proposition 
would  be,  in  the  event  the  United  States 
bugged  out  in  a  sense  of  responsibilities 
in  the  world. 

And  so,  a  strong  America  militarily, 
economically,  and  strong  in  purpose,  that 
is  what  we  need,  and  that  is  what  we 
stand  for.  But  when  I  speak  of  that  strong 
America,  I  realize  that  sometimes,  par- 
ticularly among  our  young  people,  that  is 
not  a  very  popular  cause. 

Haven't  you  often  heard  it  said, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  the  United 
States  didn't  have  to  carry  these  great 
burdens  in  the  world?  Wouldn't  it  be 
w^onderful  if  we  could  turn  away  from 
these  great  budgets  that  we  have  to  have 
in  the  military  field  and  concentrate 
solely  on  building  prosperity  and  health 


and  welfare  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America?"  And  my  answer  is,  if  the 
United  States  were  alone  in  the  world, 
that  would  be  true.  My  answer  is,  if  some- 
one else  could  carry  this  burden,  that 
would  be  true. 

But  my  answer  is  that  a  prosperous 
United  States  and  a  United  States  with 
the  best  health  and  welfare  and  trans- 
portation programs  in  the  world  is  not 
going  to  mean  anything  unless  we  have 
peace  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason 
we  must  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne  and  borne  simply  by  cry- 
ing out  against  it,  but  it  is  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  met,  because  now  I 
come  to  something  that  will  inspire  young 
people  and  older  Americans  as  well,  I 
hope,  and  it  is  this : 

We  are  a  great  people,  but  a  people, 
history  tells  us,  can  only  be  great  when 
it  is  engaged  in  a  great  enterprise ;  a  people 
can  only  be  great  when  it  is  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  greater  than  itself. 

That  was  true  of  America  from  the 
beginning.  American  statesmen  from  the 
time  of  our  beginning  spoke  of  America 
meaning  something,  not  just  to  America 
but  to  the  whole  world.  It  was  not  quite 
true  then,  but  it  is  totally  true  today. 

And  so,  today  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  in  our  hands.  Whether  America  fur- 
nishes the  leadership,  whether  we  main- 
tain the  strength  militarily,  economically, 
in  a  purpose,  that  is  in  our  hands.  And 
that  is  what  your  cause  is. 

And  I  s?y  to  you,  my  friends,  tonight 
that  is  a  great  cause.  I  say  to  you  that  as 
you  have  come  to  this  dinner  and,  I  trust, 
enjoyed  the  program,  and  as  you  will  be 
watching  these  candidates,  remember, 
there  is  more  work  to  do,  there  is  more 
money  to  be  raised.  But  it  isn't  simply 
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because  we  want  to  win — yes^  we  want  to 
win — it  is  because  America  needs  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  these  candidates  across 
the  country — those  who  are  running  for 
reelection  and  the  new  candidates — the 
kind  of  leadership  that  they  can  provide. 
And  it  is  because  that  at  this  particular 
time  in  our  history,  America  has  a  great 
goal,  a  great  goal  at  home  which  I  have 
described,  but  an  even  greater  goal 
abroad  in  which  we,  in  America,  what  we 
do — just  think  of  it — will  determine  the 
fate  of  3  biUion  people  on  this  Earth  for 
the  balance  of  this  century  and  maybe 
thereafter. 


My  friends,  that  is  America's  destiny. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  be  working  for,  and  I  can 
tell  you,  with  the  help  of  the  candidates 
that  you  are  going  to  help  to  elect  and 
with  your  support  over  these  next  3  years, 
we  are  going  to  achieve  these  great  goals 
for  America  and  the  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:53  p.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  of  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel.  The  dinner  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
and  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee. 


9 1     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  States- 
Romanian  Convention  With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income. 
March  285  1974 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Conven- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  In- 
come, signed  at  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1973. 

The  Convention  was  signed  during  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  Romanian 
President,  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  improvement  and 
expansion  of  United  States-Romanian 
relations. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Conven- 


tion is  to  promote  economic  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries  by 
removing  many  tax  barriers.  The  con- 
vention follows  generally  the  form  and 
content  of  conventions  recently  con- 
cluded between  this  government  and 
Western  European  countries. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  Convention  at  an  early  date. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

March  28,  1974. 

note:  The  text  of  the  convention  and  accom- 
panying papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Execu- 
tive B  (93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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92     Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Reporting  on  Increased  Tariffs  on  Imports  of  Ball 
Bearings.     March   29,    1974 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

On  July  30,  1973,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion reported  to  me  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation under  section  301(b)(1)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA) 
on  Antifriction  Balls  and  Ball  Bearings, 
Including  Ball  Bearings  with  Integral 
Shafts,  and  Parts  Thereof.  The  Commis- 
sion made  an  affirmative  determination 
with  regard  to  serious  injury  from  in- 
creased imports  of  certain  ball  bearings 
entering  the  United  States  under  two 
tariff  items  and  found  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  such  bearings  should  be 
doubled. 

While  I  concur  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  an  increase  in  tariffs  is 
warranted,  I  have  determined  after  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  aspects  of 
this  case,  that  in  certain  regards  the 
remedy  found  by  the  Commission  is  not 
adequate  while  in  other  regards,  it  goes 
beyond  the  relief  required  to  maintain  a 
sound  domestic  industry.  Accordingly,  I 
have  today  proclaimed  increases  in  the 
rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  certain  radial 
ball  bearings,  these  increases  only  to  be 
applicable  when  such  bearings  enter  the 
United  States  at  values  per  unit  which 
are  injurious  to  the  U.S.  industry.  For  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  covered,  these  increases 
are  greater  than  proposed  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

U.S.  producers'  shipments  of  bearings 
in  the  tariff  categories  receiving  relief  un- 
der my  proclamation  accounted  for  about 
three-quarters  of  the  industry's  aggregate 
1973  shipments  of  bearings  covered  by 
the  Commission's  affirmative  finding.  In 


the  case  of  three  categories  of  bearings  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  the  present  statutory  criteria 
for  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  are 
not  satisfied  and  that  relief  therefore 
would  not  be  justified. 

In  addition  to  higher  tariff  protection, 
I  consider  that  adjustment  assistance 
offers  a  useful  means  for  strengthening 
the  competitive  position  of  some  domestic 
producers  and  for  helping  those  workers 
who  have  suffered  unemployment.  My 
proclamation,  therefore,  provides  that 
firms  and  workers  in  the  domestic  industry 
may  request  certifications  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
remedies  I  have  provided  will  amply 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  its 
workers  and  will  better  serve  the  national 
interest  than  other  alternative  measures. 
However,  if  developments  presently  un- 
foreseen should  prevent  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  industry  to  meet  im- 
port competition  under  the  tariff  rates 
just  proclaimed,  the  case  can  be  reopened, 
with  a  new  investigation  instituted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  any  time  after  July  30, 
i.e.  one  year  after  the  original  Tariff 
Commission  report. 

This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  section  351  (a)  (2)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.G. 
20515] 
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note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed 
Proclamation    4279,    modifying    trade    agree- 


ment concessions  and  adjustment  of  duty  on 
certain  ball  bearings. 


93     Remarks  at  Ceremonies  Commemorating  Vietnam 
Veterans  Day.     March  29,  1974 


Admiral  Bayne,  Secretary  Schle singer, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  and  all  of  our  distin- 
guished guests: 

Just  one  year  ago,  the  last  American 
combat  serviceman  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Vietnam,  and  America's 
longest  war  came  to  an  end.  It  is  very 
appropriate  on  this  day,  then,  that  we 
honor  those  2^  million  men  who  served 
in  Vietnam,  that  we  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  that  we 
renew  our  commitment  to  obtain  a  full 
accounting  for  all  of  those  who  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

To  those  who  have  served,  I  can  imag- 
ine that  sometimes  they  are  discouraged 
as  they  read  and  hear  the  postmortems 
on  this  very  long  and  very  difficult  war. 
But  the  verdict  of  history,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  quite  different  from  the  instant  analysis 
that  we  presently  see  and  sometimes  hear. 

Those  who  served  may  be  discouraged 
because  it  seems  sometimes  that  more 
attention  is  directed  to  those  who  deserted 
America  than  those  who  chose  to  serve 
America.  They  may  be  discouraged  be- 
cause they  read  and  hear  that  America 
becoming  involved  in  Vietnam  was  wrong, 
that  America's  conduct  in  Vietnam  was 
wrong,  that  the  way  we  ended  the  war 
was  wrong. 

I  would  say  to  all  of  those  who  served 
and  to  all  of  my  fellow  Americans  that 
not  only  was  it  not  wrong  but  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  put  in  perspective  on  this 
day  why  we  went  there,  what  we  accom- 
plished, and  what  would  have  happened 


had  these  men  not  served  their  country 
as  bravely  and  as  courageously  as  they 
did  in  these  difficult  times. 

We  see  one  result  in  the  fact  that  17 
million  people  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  are  now  governing 
themselves  and  able  to  defend  themselves. 
We  went  to  Vietnam  not  to  destroy  free- 
dom, but  to  defend  it.  We  went  to  Viet- 
nam not  as  an  aggressor,  but  to  stop  ag- 
gression. And  history  will  record  that  the 
American  effort  in  Vietnam  was  a  good 
cause,  honorably  undertaken  and  hon- 
orably ended. 

We  can  see  what  that  means  if  we 
evaluate  what  would  have  happened  had 
we  followed  the  advice  of  those  who  said, 
"Bug  out,  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  what  happens 
to  America's  standing  in  the  world."  Be- 
cause if  we  failed  in  our  commitment,  our 
allies  would  have  lost  confidence  in  us 
throughout  the  world,  not  just  in  Asia, 
the  neutrals  would  have  lost  respect  for 
America,  and  those  who  might  be  tempted 
to  engage  in  aggression  would  have  been 
encouraged  to  embark  on  that  aggression 
not  only  in  Asia  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

But  because  we  saw  this  long  and  dif- 
ficult conflict  through  to  an  honorable 
conclusion,  respect  for  America  was  main- 
tained, and  the  possibility  that  America 
can  meet  its  great  destiny,  the  destiny 
that  is  seldom  given  to  a  people,  to  build 
a  peace  not  only  for  itself  but  for  the 
whole  world — that  possibility  has  been 
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strengthened.  On  this  occasion  then,  the 
highest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  those  who 
served,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
died,  is  to  go  forward  in  building  a  world 
of  peace  for  ourselves  and  for  all  people. 
And  in  order  for  that  to  be  accomplished, 
it  is  essential  that  America  be  strong.  That 
means,  first,  strong  militarily. 

The  cost  is  high.  But  as  President  Eisen- 
hower once  said  in  thinking  of  that  cost, 
"While  the  cost  of  peace  may  be  high, 
the  cost  of  war  is  far  higher  and  it  is  paid 
in  a  different  coin,  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  the  destruction  of  our  cities." 

And  so,  we  need  to  maintain  a  militarily 
strong  America,  an  economically  strong 
America,  but  most  important,  we  need  to 
maintain  an  America  that  is  strong  in  its 
character  and  in  its  spirit  and  its  sense  of 
destiny  and  its  sense  of  purpose  in  this 
great  period  in  our  history  and  in  the 
world's  history. 

And  that  is  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  by  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  because  when  it  was 
not  easy,  when  there  seemed  to  be  so  little 
support  at  home,  they  saw  it  through.  And 
because  they  saw  it  through,  because  they 
did  not  quit,  we  were  able  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  end  to  the  war  at  the  con- 
ference table,  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  they  not  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  courage  to  the  end  on  the 
battlefield. 

So  today,  we  look  forward  to  the  future, 
thinking  of  how  we  can  repay  the  debt  to 
these  men  who  have  served  and  those  who 
have  given  their  lives,  and  the  way  we 
repay  that  debt  is  to  go  forward  in  build- 
ing a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world. 

We  are  doing  that,  negotiating  with 
those  who  have  been  our  adversaries  in  the 
past,  building  a  new  structure  of  peace  in 


areas  like  the  Mideast,  strengthening  our 
ties  with  our  allies  all  over  the  world. 

But  none  of  this  could  be  accomplished, 
none  of  it,  unless  America  were  respected. 
And  America  is  respected,  respected  be- 
cause we  kept  our  commitment  to  a  small 
nation  far  away  when  it  would  have  been 
so  easy  not  to  do  so. 

And  so,  on  this  occasion  I  would  say 
to  my  fellow  Americans  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  served  in  Vietnam,  let  us 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence,  with 
hope,  and  with  determination  and  dedica- 
tion that  we,  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  remembered  because  we  not 
only  ended  a  war  and  ended  it  honorably 
and  fought  it  honorably  but  because  we 
went  on  from  there  to  build  a  structure 
of  peace  in  the  world  that  will  last. 

We  can  do  that,  and  we  will  do  it.  We 
will  do  it  by  being  strong  militarily  and 
strong  economically.  But  we  will  do  it, 
even  more  importantly,  because  we  will 
demonstrate  the  spirit  that  the  men  who 
served  in  Vietnam  demonstrated  so  cou- 
rageously over  those  12  long,  difficult 
years.  And  with  that  spirit,  America  will 
meet  the  great  destiny  that  is  ours  to  build 
for  the  whole  world:  not  only  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  for  us  but  for  all  people,  not 
only  a  generation  of  peace  but  perhaps,  we 
would  hope,  peace  for  many  more  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Let  our  goal  be,  the  sons  of  those  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  can  look  back  with 
pride  to  what  their  fathers  did  and  that 
they  will  not  have  to  be  engaged  in  a  war 
in  the  future.  That  is  our  goal,  and  that  is 
why,  here  at  this  historic  Fort  McNair,  I 
pay  tribute  with  all  Americans,  not  just 
to  what  we  call  the  Armed  Forces  but  to 
what  are  truly  the  peace  forces  of  the 
world. 
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We  can  be  thankful  that  America  pro- 
duced such  men^  and  we  can  be  thankful 
that  in  the  future  these  men^  their  cour- 
age, their  continued  service,  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  achieve  the  goal  that  all 
Americans  are  dedicated  to,  peace  for  our- 
selves and  for  all  mankind. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:31  p.m.  at 
a  special  joint  service  review  on  the  parade 
grounds  at  the  National  War  College  at  Fort 
Lesley  J.  McNair. 

In  his  opening  words,  the  President  referred 
to  Vice  Adm.  M.  G.  Bayne,  USN,  Commandant 
of  the  National  War  College,  and  Tran  Kim 
Phuong,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


94     Message  Following  Successful  Flight  of  Mariner  lo. 
March  29^  1974 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  flight  of  Mariner 
10  to  the  planet  Mercury  marks  another 
historic  milestone  in  America's  continuing 
exploration  of  the  solar  system.  With  this 
mission  we  will  begin  to  end  centuries  of 
speculation  about  our  planetary  neighbor 
closest  to  the  Sun. 

On  behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  extend 
warmest  congratulations  to  NASA  and 
the  Mariner  lo  team  on  their  outstand- 
ing performance.  The  hard  work,  skill, 
and  ingenuity  that  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Mariner  lo  is  in  keeping  with 
that    historical    tradition    which    began 


when  men  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and 
has  continued  through  the  landing  of  men 
on  the  Moon. 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  James  C. 
Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  Mariner  lo  spacecraft  photographed 
the  planet  Mercury  and  collected  data  on 
its  environment  and  atmosphere,  surface,  and 
body  characteristics  as  part  of  a  long-range 
goal  of  investigating  that  planet  and  the  planet 
Venus.  Launched  in  November  of  1973,  Ma- 
riner 10  passed  within  436  miles  of  Mercury 
on  March  29,  1974. 

The  text  of  the  message  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 


95     Statement  About  Proposed  Reductions  in  Appropriations 
for  Welfare  Programs.     March  30,  1974 


DUE  IN  PART  to  the  first  major  drop 
in  the  Nation's  welfare  rolls  in  a  number 
of  years,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  today 
that  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  cut  al- 
most $800  million  in  appropriations  for 
welfare  programs  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  reduction  in  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
can  be  made  without  in  any  way  reducing 
welfare  benefits  to  eligible  recipients. 

In  recent  years,  Americans  have  had 
to  live  with  a  continuing  upward  spiral 


in  both  the  size  of  the  welfare  rolls  and 
the  cost  of  the  welfare  programs.  The 
tale  has  been  a  tragic  one,  and  because  the 
welfare  system  is  marred  with  inequities, 
it  has  also  been  an  outrageous  one  to  both 
recipients  and  taxpayers. 

HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  has  now 
reported  to  me  encouraging  evidence  that 
we  are  beginning  to  make  some  progress 
in  solving  the  welfare  mess.  As  of  the  end 
of  December  1973,  there  were  still  10.8 
million  people  receiving  assistance  under 
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the  program  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC),  but  that  was 
a  net  reduction  of  255,000  people  below 
the  rolls  at  the  end  of  1972.  As  Secretary 
Weinberger  reported  to  me  at  last  Thurs- 
day's Cabinet  meeting,  we  are  starting  at 
last  to  turn  back  the  ever-increasing  wel- 
fare rolls  which  had  become  a  tragic  way 
of  life  for  far  too  many  Americans. 

A  very  significant  factor  in  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  welfare  rolls  was  the  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  AFDC 
program. 

My  last  two  budgets  have  contained 
plans  and  proposals  for  management  im- 
provements. Among  the  actions  we  have 
taken  are  the  establishment  of  quality 
control  programs  as  part  of  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  effort.  This  effort  soon  re- 
vealed that  the  problem  was  larger  than 
originally  thought ;  errors  in  eligibility  and 
payment  levels  were  found  in  41  percent 


of  the  cases.  This  discovery  of  the  magni- 
tude of  error  helped  to  spur  administrative 
improvements  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  alike. 

In  my  last  two  budget  requests,  we 
anticipated  some  savings  from  improved 
management.  The  further  reductions  of 
some  $800  million  I  am  proposing  today 
are  in  addition  to  those  we  had  previ- 
ously anticipated. 

While  encouraging,  this  improvement 
in  the  welfare  picture  in  no  way  eliminates 
the  great  necessity  for  a  replacement  of  the 
Nation's  welfare  programs  with  a  more 
equitable  and  eflficient  system.  Secretary 
Weinberger  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
study  of  possible  legislative  proposals,  and 
I  expect  to  receive  his  recommendations 
later  this  year.  Soon  thereafter,  I  will  sub- 
mit a  legislative  proposal  to  the  Congress. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 


96     Radio  Address  About  Veterans  Affairs. 
March  31,  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

This  past  Friday  marked  an  important 
anniversary  for  the  United  States.  On 
that  day  one  year  ago — March  29,  1973 — 
the  last  American  combat  soldier  left 
Vietnam,  and  a  long  and  painful  chapter 
in  our  history  was  brought  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

On  Friday,  we  again  gave  thanks  for 
that  peace  and  paid  homage  to  those 
whose  sacrifices  had  helped  to  win  it  by 
celebrating  Vietnam  Veterans  Day. 

But  ceremony  and  public  praise,  stand- 
ing alone,  are  not  enough.  Nearly  7  mil- 
lion men  and  women  served  America 
during  that  war — 2^2  million  of  them  in 
Vietnam  itself.  We  owe  to  them  an  op- 


portunity to  enjoy  not  only  our  public 
blessings  but  also  the  real  benefits  of 
peace — the  education,  the  jobs,  the  hous- 
ing, the  medical  care,  the  many  other 
advantages  that  make  America  a  great 
nation. 

We  owe  it  to  them  all  the  more,  be- 
cause giving  so  much,  they  ask  so  little  in 
return.  The  greatest  gift  our  country  gives 
to  all  of  us  is  freedom.  But  freedom  to  be 
fully  enjoyed  must  be  accompanied  by 
opportunity,  the  chance  to  play  a  full  role 
in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

The  veterans  of  the  late  1960's  and  the 
early  1970's  too  often  found  that  the  bar- 
riers to  a  full  life  were  higher  when  they 
came  home  than  when  they  left.  The  lens 
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of  the  camera  and  the  pen  of  the  jour- 
nalist had  focused  so  often  on  those  who 
had  deserted  America  that  those  who 
bravely  served  were  sometimes  forgotten. 

In  early  1971,  thanks  to  the  success  of 
our  Vietnamization  program,  i  million 
G.I.'s  came  home  to  enter  the  civilian 
labor  force.  However,  more  than  350,000 
of  these  returning  servicemen  found  them- 
selves unemployed.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, I  launched  a  six-point  program  in 
June  of  1 97 1  to  help  returning  veterans 
find  training  and  jobs.  By  January  of 
^9 73 5  the  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  had  dropped  from  8.1 
percent  to  5.4  percent,  and  at  the  end  of 
February  1974,  it  stood  at  5  percent,  which 
is  just  below  the  national  average. 

Now,  this  progress  is  a  credit  to  the 
Federal  agencies  that  have  mobilized  job 
programs  and,  more  especially,  to  two 
private  groups,  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
Committee  and  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen.  With  the  help  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  public-spirited  businessmen, 
more  than  2.2  million  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  have  been  placed  in  jobs  in 
the  last  2  ^  years. 

There  has  also  been  progress  on  other 
fronts.  Nearly  3  million  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  have  financed  their  educa- 
tions under  the  G.I.  bill  since  1969.  Edu- 
cation allowances  have  been  increased  by 
70  percent  during  this  same  period.  The 
number  of  veterans  assisted  through  guar- 
anteed mortgage  loans  has  increased  by 
46  percent.  The  Veterans  Administration, 
which  operates  the  largest  civilian  medi- 
cal care  system  in  the  world,  is  now  under- 
taking the  biggest  hospital  construction 
program  in  its  history. 

We  have  added  over  25,000  medical 
personnel  to  the  staffs  of  the  veterans  hos- 


pitals, and  we  are  seeking  to  increase 
spending  for  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices to  $13.6  billion  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  That  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  75  percent  over  the  expenditures 
when  I  took  office. 

And  yet,  we  must  all  recognize  that  the 
Vietnam-era  veteran  needs  far  more  help 
than  we  are  providing.  Despite  the  prog- 
ress of  the  veterans  in  finding  jobs,  there 
has  been  a  slight  upturn  in  their  unem- 
ployment over  the  last  3  months.  There 
are  no  doubt  several  causes — among 
them  the  problems  relating  to  energy — 
but  the  causes  are  not  what  matters.  What 
matters  is  this:  The  men  who  fought  on 
the  battlelines  in  Vietnam  must  not  come 
back  to  job  lines  in  America.  We  must 
redouble  our  eff'orts  to  help  these  young 
men  and  women  find  jobs. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  are  also  faced 
with  staggering  increases  in  the  cost  of 
higher  education.  That  is  why  I  have  pro- 
posed that  we  increase  their  education 
benefits  by  an  additional  8  percent  to  help 
them  overcome  the  forces  of  inflation. 
This  would  raise  the  payments  to  a  single 
veteran  with  no  dependents  to  $240  a 
month,  tax-free. 

While  there  are  continuing  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  medical  care  in 
our  veterans  hospitals,  we  must  also  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  patients 
receive  full  treatment  and  that  the  most 
efficient  use  is  made  of  their  excellent 
facilities.  We  should  spend  whatever 
money  is  necessary  so  that  the  quality  of 
care  in  these  hospitals  will  be  second  to 
none.  To  investigate  the  quality  of  that 
care,  I  have  directed  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  our  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  clinics,  including  a 
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personal  tour  of  some  of  those  facilities. 
He  is  to  report  to  me  directly  within  60 
days. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  in  a  recent 
White  House  press  conference,  one  of  the 
most  spirited  reporters  in  Washington, 
Sarah  McClendon  of  Texas,  asked  me 
why  some  veterans  studying  under  the 
G.I.  bill  were  not  receiving  their  Govern- 
ment checks  or  were  receiving  them  long 
after  they  were  due. 

That  was  a  good  question,  and  the  next 
day  I  asked  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  an  answer.  I  discovered  that  each 
month  during  the  school  year  the  Veterans 
Administration  mails  out  over  i  million 
checks.  Unfortunately,  from  time  to  time 
a  fraction  of  them  are  delayed  or  mis- 
directed. Students  move  to  new  addresses, 
computer  printouts  are  slow,  the  paper- 
work is  detailed. 

The  reasons  for  the  occasional  delays 
are  generally  understandable,  but  they 
are  of  very  little  consolation  to  the  young 
men  and  women  whose  studies  and  fam- 
ily budgets  are  disrupted  as  a  result.  We 
owe  it  to  our  veterans  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  we  are  doing  the  best  job  possible 
for  them. 

And  due  in  large  part  to  Miss  McClen- 
don and  others  who  have  brought  prob- 
lems to  our  attention,  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  now  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  to  improve  their  operations.  To 
make  still  further  improvements,  I  have 
directed  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  set  up  a  crack 
management  team  which  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  services  provided  by  the  VA 
across  the  board. 

Veterans  need  to  know  if  we  can  find  a 
better  way  of  delivering  checks  on  time. 
They  need  to  know  if  there  is  a  better 


way  of  obtaining  medical  services.  They 
need  to  know  if  there  is  a  better  way  to 
find  training  and  jobs. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  questions  I  want 
answered  from  this  new  look  at  veterans 
affairs,  and  I  am  asking  for  those  answers 
within  8  weeks. 

Beyond  that,  we  need  to  develop  a 
more  effective  and  coordinated  approach 
to  veterans  affairs  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  health  and  welfare  of  our  veterans  is 
one  of  the  biggest  concerns  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  the 
second  largest  agency  in  the  Government. 
It  has  the  third  largest  budget.  There  are 
additional  veterans  programs  in  17  other 
departments.  The  Labor  Department,  for 
instance,  helps  veterans  with  their  train- 
ing and  employment  needs.  ACTION, 
the  agency  for  volunteer  action,  has  just 
launched  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  reach  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  in  communities  where 
they  live,  to  encourage  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  G.I.  benefits. 

To  ensure  that  we  have  policies  which 
pull  together  the  activities  of  the  entire 
Government  and  more  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  veterans,  I  am  today  creat- 
ing a  new  Domestic  Council  Committee 
on  Veterans  Services.  It  will  be  chaired 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Mr.  Donald  Johnson.  Its  membership 
will  include  four  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  others. 

I  personally  urge  today  that  all  veterans 
take  advantage  of  the  full  range  of  bene- 
fits that  are  now  available  in  this  country. 
Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to 
recommend  more  money  for  these  pro- 
grams as  more  veterans  participate. 

Each  of  you  listening  to  me  can  help, 
too.  You  can  help  by  employing  the  vet- 
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eran.  We  trusted  them  with  our  country's 
honor  in  Vietnam.  They  met  the  test.  Now 
we  can  trust  them  in  our  industries  and 
places  of  business  here  at  home. 

At  the  close  of  America's  tragic  Civil 
War,  Abraham  Lincoln  described  the  duty 
which  all  of  us  share  as  citizens.  In  his 
eloquent  Second  Inaugural  Address,  he 
said: 

".  .  .  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  [his] 
orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Today,  a  year  after  the  end  of  another 
long  and  bitter  war — and  only  27  months 
before  America's  200th  anniversary — let 
us  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  goal  by 
paying  respect  to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  America  at  a  difficult  time.  Let  us 


make  sure  that  a  grateful  Nation  remem- 
bers them  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words. 
Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  i :  06  p.m.  from 
his  home  in  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  The  address  was 
broadcast  live  on  nationwide  radio.  On  the 
same  day,  the  White  House  released  an  advance 
text  of  the  President's  address. 

On  April  4,  1974,  the  President  opened  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Domestic  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Services  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at 
the  White  House.  Present  at  the  meeting  with 
the  President  and  Mr.  Johnson  were:  Peter  J. 
Brennan,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ;  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  Kenneth  R.  Cole, 
Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council;  Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  Director  of 
ACTION;  and  William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  (representing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense) .  Later  the  same  day,  the 
White  House  released  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  meeting. 


97  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  Quarterly  Report  on  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program.     April  2,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  section  216  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Sta)bilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  the  most  recent  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram, covering  the  period  October  i, 
1973  through  December  31,  1973. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1973  ^^^  ^  period 
of  continued  although  slower  growth  for 
the  American  economy.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  grew  to  $1,338  billion,  an 
increase  of  $33  billion  over  the  previous 
quarter.  Employment  increased  by  ap- 
proximately one  million  workers  to  85.7 


million.  The  American  dollar  continued 
to  regain  strength  abroad. 

During  the  fourth  quarter,  inflation 
remained  our  most  serious  economic  prob- 
lem. Prices  here  and  abroad  continued  to 
rise  at  an  unacceptably  rapid  pace,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  worldwide  shortages 
of  many  raw  materials.  The  pattern  of 
price  increases  also  began  to  reflect  the 
impact  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  against 
the  United  States  and  higher  world  prices 
for  oil. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter, 
the  fourth  phase  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Program  had  been  fully  underway. 
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The  increases  anticipated  after  the  sum- 
mer freeze  on  prices  were  spread  out  over 
time  with  the  help  of  the  Phase  IV  regu- 
latory mechanism. 

Phase  IV  was  also  designed  to  provide 
an  effective  system  of  tight  standards  and 
compliance  procedures  that  would  lead  to 
a  gradual  return  of  industry  and  labor  to 
the  free  market.  Throughout  the  fourth 
quarter,  decontrol  proceedings  demon- 
strated that  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  economy  can  work  cooperatively 
and  effectively  to  meet  common  goals  of 
price  restraint.  As  part  of  the  commit- 
ments under  which  they  were  removed 
from  mandatory  controls,  many  firms  have 
pledged  voluntary  price  control.  More 
importantly  for  the  future,  many  have 
stepped-up  their  capital  expenditure  plans 
to  enlarge  supplies — the  only  really  effec- 
tive way  to  halt  inflation. 

We  are  firm  in  our  commitment  to 


meet  the  challenge  of  inflation.  The 
energy  shortage  and  the  problems  result- 
ing from  it  have  significantly  added  to 
this  challenge.  We  can,  however,  look 
with  satisfaction  to  the  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices our  Nation  has  made  in  response  to 
these  problems. 

The  Congress  is  presently  debating  the 
Administration's  recommendation  for 
continued  stabilization  authority  and  this 
Administration  stands  ready  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  develop  effective  ma- 
chinery for  economic  stabilization. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
April  2,  1974. 

note:  The  report,  covering  the  period  from 
October  i  through  December  31,  1973,  is  en- 
titled "Economic  Stabilization  Program  Quar- 
terly Report"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
173  pp.)- 


98     Statement  on  the  Death  of  President  Georges  Pompidou 
of  France.     April  2,  1974 


IN  THE  death  of  President  Georges 
Pompidou,  France  has  lost  one  of  her 
great  leaders,  and  the  world  has  lost  a 
great  statesman. 

My  profound  personal  regret  is  deep- 
ened by  the  fact  that  President  Pompi- 
dou's  first  official  visit  upon  acceding  to 
office  was  to  the  United  States.  On  that 
occasion  and  in  my  other  meetings  with 
him,  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  vision, 
constraint,  consistency,  and  enormous 
strength  of  character.  He  came  from  the 
Auvergne,  the  heart  of  France,  and  he 
reflected  all  the  spirit  and  strength  of 


the  French  people. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  courage  that 
despite  his  illness,  he  did  not  falter  in  his 
service  to  his  people,  nor  to  the  purposes 
of  world  peace. 

The  people  of  America  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France. 

note:  President  Pompidou,  62,  was  President 
of  France  from  1 969  until  his  death  in  Paris. 

On  April  3,  1974,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  sent  messages 
of  condolence  to  Madam  Pompidou  and  Alain 
Poher,  President  of  the  French  Senate. 
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99     Remarks  on  Signing  a  Proclamation  Designating  April  as 
Cancer  Control  Month.     April  3,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  here  in  this  room  today  the 
members  of  the  President's  committee 
on  cancer  control.  We  also  have  some 
very  distinguished  guests  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  five  doctors  who  are  here  working 
with  us  on  cooperative  activities  under  the 
program  that  was  set  up  at  the  first  sum- 
mit in  Moscow  2  years  ago. 

For  purposes  of  the  signing  ceremony, 
the  signing  of  this  annual  proclamation 
designating  April  as  Cancer  Control 
Month,  I  am  going  to  use  an  extra  num- 
ber of  pens — I  am  using  five — ^because  I 
thought  each  of  our  Soviet  guests  might 
like  one  of  the  pens.  As  far  as  our  Ameri- 
can guests  are  concerned,  you  will  get 
duplicate  pens,  and  if  somebody  asks  you, 
you  might  say,  "Well,  I  think  he  used  it, 
too." 

I  will  now  sign  the  proclamation  and 
then  have  another  word  to  say. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  Proclama- 
tion 4281  and  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Mr.  Schmidt  will  brief  the  press,  and 
the  panel  of  experts  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  have. 

One  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments that  has  occurred  has  been  that 
while  the  Federal  Government's  activ- 
ities here,  as  you  know,  have  gone  up  sub- 
stantially from  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion 4  or  5  years  ago  to  $600  million  this 
year,  the  fears  that  some  had  that  as  the 
Government  interest  in  and  Government 
appropriations  for  cancer  research  in- 
creased, the  great  voluntary  effort  that  we 
have  known  for  so  many  years  in  this 
country  would  decrease.  Those  fears  have 
proved  unfounded. 


I  was  delighted  to  learn,  for  example, 
that  the  American  Cancer  Society  last 
year  raised  $93  million  in  their  drive, 
which  is  taking  place  during  the  month  of 
April.  Incidentally,  my  daughter  Julie  is 
in  Indianapolis,  speaking  at  their  dinner 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  which 
is  part  of  this  drive  today  indicating  the 
interest  that  so  many  of  us  have  in  this 
particular  project.  But  the  American 
Cancer  Society  has  set  as  its  goal  this  year 
over  $  1 00  million — may  raise  as  much  as 
$150  million — so  it  shows  that  even 
though  the  Federal  Government  is  taking 
a  lead  role,  and  a  very  big  role,  in  provid- 
ing funds,  that  we  have  going  parallel  with 
that  an  enormous  private,  voluntary  effort 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
approach  to  a  problem  which  concerns  so 
many  of  our  people. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  report 
that  I  have  received.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  it  to  you  myself,  because  there  are 
some  technical  features  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  answer  questions  on.  But  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

I  have  often  said  that  from  my  own 
discussions  with  these  experts  from  time 
to  time,  I  have  concluded  that  there  is 
probably  never  going  to  be  found  a  cure 
to  cancer  as  such,  as  there  was  for  polio, 
a  vaccine,  or  as  there  was  for  tuberculosis, 
where  it  was  found  there  could  be  a  cure, 
because  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
cancer,  and  what  will  work  in  one  case  will 
not  work  in  another.  And  all  of  the  experts 
agree  that  that  is  why  we  need  a  many- 
pronged  offensive,  in  the  research  area, 
in  the  medical  field,  and  so  on  around. 

Also,  I  would  conclude  simply  by  saying 
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that  whatever  the  United  States  learns 
in  this  massive  program,  we  are  very  happy 
to  transmit,  not  only  to  our  own  people, 
that  information,  but  to  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  And  that  is  why  we  think  this 
fact  that  our  Soviet  friends  are  here 
today,  their  experts  in  the  field,  is  indeed 
a  very  hopeful  development,  because  the 
genius  that  may  find  one  or  several  of  the 
cures  for  cancer — we  do  not  know  where 
it  is.  It  may  be  in  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  may  be  in  an 
African  or  Asian  or  Latin  American  or 
European  country,  but  wherever  it  is,  we 
must  discover  it.  And  here  we  see  an  ex- 
ample of  the  best  people  that  we  can  find 
in  the  United  States  working  with  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
working  together  toward  finding  a  cure  to 
a  disease  that  afflicts  all  mankind  in,  as 
we  know,  a  very  disastrous  way. 

So  with  that,  we  have  been  pleased 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  We 
have  a  good  prognosis  with  regard  to 
progress  that  may  be  made  in  the  future, 
and  the  experts  will  brief  you  on  some  of 
the  items  that  have  been  made. 

One  last  point  that  I  should  make,  and 
that  is  this:  This  annual  proclamation 
generally  serves  to  stimulate  contributions 
by  people  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  other  groups,  and  I  hope  that 
this  proclamation  will  do  that.  I  hope 
also  it  will  stimulate  among  the  American 
people,  all  the  American  people,  a  deter- 
mination to  have  an  examination  each 
year,  because  all  of  the  experts  tell  me  that 
there  is  no  single  step  that  we  could  take 
that  could  be  more  effective  in  arresting 
cancer — because  it  can  be  cured  in  many 


cases  when  it  is  discovered  early — there 
is  no  single  step  that  could  be  taken  than 
to  see  to  it  that  examinations  are  taken 
by  people  each  year  and  that  early  treat- 
ment is  then  provided  for  them  and  the 
best  treatment  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  had  my  examination.  How  many 
of  you  have? 

I  wish  you  all  very  well. 

N.  N.  Trapeznikov  [Deputy  Director, 
Institute  of  Experimental  and  Clinical 
Oncology].  Thank  you. 

The  President.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  seeing  your  leadership  when  I  go  to 
Moscow  this  summer. 

Professor  Trapeznikov.  You  are  wel- 
come in  Moscow. 

The  President.  Right.  I  remember 
when  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  about  this,  both  there  and  in  San 
Clemente,  and  he,  as  well  as  all  of  your 
leadership,  has  a  great  interest  in  this 
problem.  We  think  that  working  together, 
we  will  be  as  successful  as  allies  in  the 
war  against  cancer  as  we  were  successful 
as  allies  in  a  war  many  years  ago.  That  is 
what  we  want. 

Professor  Trapeznikov.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  12:16  p.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Prior  to  the  signing  ceremony,  Chairman 
Benno  C.  Schmidt  and  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel  met  with  the  President  to 
discuss  progress  achieved  in  the  national  cancer 
program.  Later  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  cancer  program  by  Mr. 
Schmidt. 
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100     White  House  Statement  About  the  President's  Income 
Tax  Returns.     April  3,  1974 


WE  HAVE  LEARNED  of  the  decision  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  to  release  a  staff  analysis 
of  the  President's  taxes  before  the  commit- 
tee itself  has  had  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  staff  views,  and  before  the  President's 
tax  counsel  could  advise  the  committee  of 
their  views  on  the  many  legal  matters  in 
dispute  in  that  report. 

Yesterday,  the  President  received  a 
statement  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  indicating  its  view,  also,  that  he 
should  pay  an  additional  tax. 

The  President's  tax  counsel  have  ad- 
vised him  that  the  positions  they  have 
sought  to  present  to  the  committee,  as 
outlined  in  their  brief,  are  valid  and  com- 
pelling. His  intent  to  give  the  papers  was 
clear.  Their  delivery  was  accomplished 
in  March  1 969,  4  months  before  the  July 
deadline.  His  intent  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  gift  was  stated  to  his  counsel.  Because 
of  these  facts,  the  President's  tax  counsel 
strongly  affirm  that  those  various  issues 
could  be  sharply  and  properly  contested 
in  court  proceedings  such  as  are  open  to 
an  ordinary  taxpayer  to  review  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  President  believes  that  his  tax 
counsel  can  make  a  very  strong  case 
against  the  major  conclusions  set  forth  in 


the  committee's  staff  report.  However,  at 
the  time  the  President  voluntarily  re- 
quested the  committee  to  conduct  its 
examination  of  his  tax  returns,  he  stated 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  committee's 
judgment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
staff  report  indicates  that  the  proper 
amount  to  be  paid  must  be  determined 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  he  has 
today  instructed  payment  of  the  $432,- 
787.13  set  forth  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  plus  interest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  rebuts  any 
suggestion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  The  committee's  staff  report 
offers  no  facts  which  would  support  any 
such  charge. 

Any  errors  which  may  have  been  made 
in  the  preparation  of  the  President's  re- 
turns were  made  by  those  to  whom  he 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  preparing 
his  returns  and  were  made  without  his 
knowledge  and  without  his  approval. 

note:  On  April  15,  1974,  the  White  House 
released  an  announcement  which  surveyed 
public  response  to  the  President's  position  re- 
garding his  income  tax  returns.  The  announce- 
ment, released  at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  41 1 ) . 


loi     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Reports 
of  Six  River  Basin  Commissions.     April  4,  1974 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  (2)  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  herewith  the  of  1965. 
annual  reports  of  the  six  river  basin  com-  The  act  states  that  commissions  may  be 

missions,  as  required  under  section  204  established,  comprised  of  State  and  Fed- 
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eral  members,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  within  the  proposed 
commission  area.  Each  commission  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  best  use  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  its 
area  and  for  recommending  priorities  for 
implementation  of  such  planning.  The 
commissions,  through  efforts  to  increase 
public  participation  in  the  decisionmaking 
process,  can  and  do  provide  a  forum  for  all 
the  people  within  the  commission  area  to 
voice  their  ideas,  concerns,  and  sugges- 
tions. 

The  commissions  submitting  reports 
are  New  England,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific 
Northwest,  Ohio  River,  Missouri  River, 
and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  territory 
these  six  commissions  cover  includes  all 
or  part  of  32  States. 

The  enclosed  annual  reports  indicate 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 


commissions  during  fiscal  year  1973.  A 
brief  description  of  current  and  potential 
problems,  studies,  and  approaches  to  solu- 
tions are  included  in  the  reports. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
April  4, 1974. 

note:  The  six  reports  are  entitled: 

New  England  River  Basins  Commission: 
1973  Annual  Report  (36  pp.)* 

Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission :  Annual  Re- 
port— Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1973 
(12pp.). 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commission : 
Annual  Report — Fiscal  Year  1973  (19 
pp.). 

Ohio  River  Basin  Commission:  1973  Annual 
Report  (20  pp.). 

Missouri  River  Basin  Commission:  1973  An- 
nual Report  (20  pp. ) . 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission, 
annual  report  ( 1 2  pp. ) . 


102     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Paris  To  Attend  Memorial 

Services  for  President  Georges  Pompidou.     April  5,  1974 


Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
present  on  this  occasion: 

I  have  come  from  Washington  today 
to  Paris  to  bring  from  all  of  the  American 
people  the  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss 
of  a  great  leader.  It  was  just  5  [3]  years 
ago  that  I  stood  in  this  place  when  I  at- 
tended the  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  General  de  Gaulle.  And  at 
that  time,  I  recall  there  were  many  in  the 
world  who  wondered  if  there  was  one  who 
could  follow  a  man  who  was  truly  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  20th  century. 

France  found  such  a  man — President 
Pompidou.  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
work  with  him,  to  know  him  for  these 


past  5  years.  He  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  of  superb  devotion 
and  dedication  to  duty,  and  above  all,  of 
indomitable  courage.  And  never  was  that 
courage  displayed  more  than  during  the 
last  months  of  his  life. 

I  met  him  in  Iceland  about  10  months 
ago.  I  knew  then,  or  felt  then,  although 
he  did  not  tell  me,  that  he  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  life.  But  his  last  months  were 
a  period  of  true  greatness,  because  despite 
the  adversity,  he  rose  above  it  and  served 
to  the  last  with  all  of  the  courage  and  all 
the  distinction  that  had  been  the  mark  of 
his  life  of  service  to  his  country. 

President  Pompidou  came  from  the 
heart  of  France,  and  I  bring  from  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  our  deepest  sym- 
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pathy  to  Madam  Pompidou,  his  family, 
and  to  his  countrymen  on  the  occasion  of 
their  very  great  loss. 

note:  The  President  spoke  a  10:36  p.m.  at 
Orly  Airport,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Michel 
Jobert.  Accompanying  the  President  as  mem- 
bers of  the  official  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
memorial  services  were  John  N.  Irwin  II, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France;  Alexan- 
der M.  Haig,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President;  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

On  April  6,  1974,  the  President  attended  the 


memorial  services  for  President  Pompidou  at 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  After  the  services,  he 
met  with  Alain  Poher,  who  was  interim  Presi- 
dent of  France,  at  the  Elysee  Palace,  and  he 
later  attended  a  French  Government  reception 
at  the  Foreign  Ministry  for  foreign  leaders  in 
Paris  for  the  memorial  services. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  President  met 
separately  at  the  United  States  Ambassador's 
residence  with  President  Giovanni  Leone  of 
Italy,  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Prime 
Minister  Pol  Hartling  of  Denmark. 


103     Informal  Remarks  on  Departure  From  Paris. 
April  7,  1974 


Au  re  voir.  I  will  come  again. 

A  very  warm  goodby  and  a  beautiful 
day,  but  we  had  a  very  good  visit  with 
our  friends  from  France.  Of  course,  we 
couldn't  go  into  many  matters  because 
of  the  occasion,  but  also,  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  many  other  people  from 
around  the  world.  But  we  always  like  to 
come  to  Paris. 

I  look  forward  to  coming  back  some 
day  when  I  have  many  hours  as  a  tourist 
to  try  the  restaurants  again. 

Forty  years  ago,  I  majored  in  French, 
had  4  years  of  French.  After  4  years,  I 


could  speak  it,  I  could  write  it.  I  read  all 
the  classics.  And  today,  I  just  understand 
a  little. 

Bystander.  When  do  you  come  back 
in  France,  Mr.  President,  again? 

The  President.  Any  time  I  have  a 
good  excuse.  I  love  it.  Goodby.  Merci. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  48  a.m.  out- 
side the  United  States  Ambassador's  residence. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  held  a  break- 
fast meeting  at  the  residence  with  N.  V.  Pod- 
gorny,  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  He  then 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka  of 
Japan. 


104     Statement  on  Signing  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974.     April  8,  1974 


I  AM  today  signing  S.   2747,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 

Although  I  have  some  reservations 
about  portions  of  this  legislation,  its  basic 
purpose — to  increase  the  minimum  w^age 
for  w^orking  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try— deserves  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


The  federally  legislated  minimum  wage 
for  most  American  workers  has  remained 
static  for  6  years  despite  a  number  of  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  Raising  the 
minimum  wage  is  now  a  matter  of  justice 
that  can  no  longer  be  fairly  delayed. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  minimum 
wage  for  most  workers  from  $1 .60  to  $2.00 
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next  month,  with  a  further  increase  to 
$2.30  by  January  i,  1976 — a  total  increase 
of  more  than  40  percent.  It  would  also 
extend  the  protection  of  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  requirements  to 
7.4  million  additional  workers. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
consistently  supported  responsible  in- 
creases in  minimum  wage  rates,  to  be 
phased  in  so  that  the  very  people  such 
increases  are  intended  to  help  do  not  find 
themselves  suddenly  priced  out  of  the  job 
market.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 
has  moved  in  this  direction  in  S.  2747. 
Following  the  first  increase  next  month, 
future  increases  will  be  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  time  and  will  therefore  have 
less  of  an  adverse  effect  on  the  job  market 
for  unskilled  labor.  They  will  also  pose 
less  of  an  inflationary  threat  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

S.  2747  also  extends  coverage  to  in- 
clude Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  domestic  workers,  and 
others  previously  excluded  from  coverage. 
The  Congress  has  reduced  some  of  the 
economic  and  social  disruptions  this  ex- 
tension could  cause  by  recognizing  the 
unique  requirements  of  police,  fire,  and 
correctional  services.  Similarly,  within  the 
Administration,  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  administer  the  overlapping  rules  which 
will  now  apply  to  Federal  overtime. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  acceptable 
minimum  wage  legislation  should  also 
contain  a  special  youth  differential  to 
protect  our  young  people,  who  continue 
to  suffer  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  and 
face  more  limited  work  and  training  op- 
portunities than  adults.  Although  S.  2747 
does  change  the  tests  for  special  minimum 
wage  certificates  for  part-time  work  by 


full-time  students  and  permits  pilot  pro- 
grams in  selected  areas  for  out-of -school 
youth,  I  regret  that  the  Congress  did  not 
go  as  far  as  I  wished  in  protecting  both 
training  and  work  opportunities  for  youth. 

In  addition,  the  extension  of  coverage 
creates  some  unemployment  risks,  es- 
pecially for  domestic  workers,  but  these 
risks  must  be  accepted  in  view  of  the  other 
achievements  of  this  bill. 

On  the  whole  then,  S.  2747  contains 
more  good  than  bad,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  served  by  signing  it 
into  law. 

The  signing  of  this  measure  is  also  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  commend  Secre- 
tary Brennan  for  his  efforts  in  working 
with  Congress  to  ensure  the  enactment  of 
legislation  benefiting  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation.  This  measure 
is  the  second  major  bill  in  recent  months 
in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  process 
of  enactment  and  for  which  it  assumes 
administrative  responsibility.  The  first  bill, 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  is  now  being  put 
into  effect  by  the  Department  of  Labor; 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  move  speedily  in 
appropriating  the  necessary  funds  so  that 
the  worthy  purposes  of  this  act  can  be 
achieved  promptly. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  respond  favorably  to  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  for  improving  the  pension 
system  and  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  of  our  Nation.  Our  proposals  in 
both  of  these  areas  are  important  features 
of  our  labor  market  and  economic  policy. 

note:   As  enacted,  S.  2747  is  Public  Law  93- 
259  (88  Stat.  55). 
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Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  J.  Brennan  was 
present  as  the  President  signed  the  bill  in  the 
Oval  Office. 


On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974. 


105     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities.     April  8,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report 
on  our  Nation's  progress  in  aeronautics 
and  space  activities  during  1973. 

This  year  has  been  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  that  many  past  efforts  to  apply  the 
benefits  of  space  technology  and  informa- 
tion to  the  solution  of  problems  on  Earth 
are  now  coming  to  fruition.  Experimental 
data  from  the  manned  Skylab  station  and 
the  unmanned  Earth  Resources  Technol- 
ogy Satellite  are  already  being  used  opera- 
tionally for  resource  discovery  and  man- 
agement, environmental  information, 
land  use  planning,  and  other  applications. 

Communications  satellites  have  become 
one  of  the  principal  methods  of  interna- 
tional communication  and  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  meeting  national  defense 
needs.  They  will  also  add  another  dimen- 
sion to  our  domestic  telecommunications 
systems  when  the  first  of  four  authorized 
domestic  satellite  systems  is  launched  in 
1974.  Similarly,  weather  satellites  are  now 
our  chief  source  of  synoptic  global  and 
local  weather  data.  Efforts  are  continuing 
to  develop  capabilities  for  worldwide  two- 
week  weather  forecasts  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  decade.  The  use  of  satellites  for 
efficient  and  safe  routing  of  civilian  and 
military  ships  and  airplanes  is  being 
studied.  Demonstration  programs  are  now 
underway  aimed  at  improving  our  health 
and  education  delivery  systems  using 
space-age  techniques. 

Skylab  has  given  us  new  information  on 


the  energy  characteristics  of  our  sun.  This 
knowledge  should  help  our  understanding 
of  thermo-nuclear  processes  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  future  development  of  new 
energy  sources.  Knowledge  of  these  proc- 
esses may  also  help  us  understand  the 
sun's  effect  on  our  planet. 

Skylab  has  proven  that  man  can  effec- 
tively work  and  live  in  space  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  Experiments  in  space 
manufacturing  may  also  lead  to  new  and 
improved  materials  for  use  on  Earth. 

Development  of  the  reusable  Space 
Shuttle  progressed  during  1973.  The  Shut- 
tle will  reduce  the  costs  of  space  activity 
by  providing  an  efficient,  economical 
means  of  launching,  servicing  and  retriev- 
ing space  payloads.  Recognizing  the  Shut- 
tle's importance,  the  European  Space 
Conference  has  agreed  to  construct  a 
space  laboratory — Spacelab — for  use  with 
the  Shuttle. 

Notable  progress  has  also  been  made 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  preparing  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  scheduled  for 
1 975.  We  are  continuing  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in  space  activities  and  shar- 
ing of  scientific  information.  These  efforts 
contribute  to  global  peace  and  prosperity. 

While  we  stress  the  use  of  current  tech- 
nology to  solve  current  problems,  we  are 
employing  unmanned  spacecraft  to  stim- 
ulate further  advances  in  technology  and 
to  obtain  knowledge  that  can  aid  us  in 
solving  future  problems.  Pioneer  10  gave 
us  our  first  closeup  glimpse  of  Jupiter  and 
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transmitted  data  which  will  enhance  our 
knowledge  of  Jupiter,  the  solar  system, 
and  ultimately  our  own  planet.  The  space- 
craft took  almost  two  years  to  make  the 
trip.  It  has  traveled  over  94,000  miles  per 
hour — faster  than  any  other  man-made 
object — and  will  become  the  first  man- 
made  object  to  leave  our  solar  system  and 
enter  the  distant  reaches  of  space. 

Advances  in  military  aircraft  tech- 
nology contribute  to  our  ability  to  defend 
our  Nation.  In  civil  aeronautics,  the  prin- 
cipal research  efforts  have  been  aimed  at 
reducing  congestion  and  producing 
quieter,  safer,  more  economical  and  effi- 
cient aircraft  which  will  conserve  energy 
and  have  a  minimum  impact  on  our 
environment. 


It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
I  submit  this  report  of  our  ongoing  efforts 
in  space  and  aeronautics,  efforts  which 
help  not  only  our  own  country  but  other 
nations  and  peoples  as  well.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  harvest  the  benefits  of  our 
past  hard  work  and  investments,  and  we 
can  anticipate  new  operational  services 
based  on  aerospace  technology  to  be  made 
available  for  the  public  good  in  the  years 
ahead  on  a  routine  basis. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
Aprils,  1974. 

note:  The  President's  message  is  printed  in 
the  report  entitled  "Aeronautics  and  Space  Re- 
port of  the  President,  1973  Activities"  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  131  pp. )  • 


106     Remarks  During  an  Inspection  Tour  of  Tornado  Damage 
in  Ohio.     April  g,  1974 


[i .]     Xenia  (Greene  County  Courthouse, 
approximately  i  p.m. ) 

As  I  was  saying  to  some  people  a  little 
earlier,  there  are  four  basic  problems  here 
when  you  look  at  these  disaster  areas.  One 
is  housing,  the  second  is  schools,  the  third 
is  food,  and  the  fourth  area,  of  course, 
involves  the  jobs  which,  we  have  seen, 
have  been  drastically  affected  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  industries  here  have  been 
knocked  out.  But  we  are  concentrating  in 
all  parts. 

Q.  What  about  the  schools? 

The  President.  As  far  as  the  schools 
are  concerned,  we  have  got  to  help  in  two 
different  ways.  It  takes  time  to  rebuild 
the  schools,  so  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
got  to  work  with  the  States  in  providing 
methods  of  using  the  existing  schools.  It  is 
going  to  cause  some  crowding,  a  lot  of 


other  things,  but  they  will  be  rebuilt  and 
the  funds  will  be  provided. 

We  are  also  going  to  provide  funds  for 
the  private  schools.  As  you  know,  that 
has  been  one  of  the  problems  in  previous 
disasters.  While  public  education  has 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  government,  there 
hasn't  been  any  help  for  the  private 
schools.  But  as  you  know,  two  private 
universities  are  damaged  or  partially  dam- 
aged, and  I  have  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress authority  to  help  them  so  they  will 
be  rebuilt  as  well. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  like  this 
before? 

The  President.  Something  similar. 
As  I  look  back  over  the  disasters — I  saw 
the  earthquake  in  Anchorage  in  1964;  I 
saw  the  hurricanes.  Hurricane  Camille  in 
1969,  down  in  Mississippi,  and  I  saw  Hur- 
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ricane  Agnes  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  difference 
among  them  all,  but  I  would  say  that  in 
terms  of  destruction,  just  total  devasta- 
tion, this  is  the  worst  I  have  seen. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  the  others  didn't 
have  great  suffering.  But  for  example, 
when  you  see  an  earthquake,  and  most  of 
you  haven't,  in  Anchorage,  you  walk 
along  the  street  there,  and  you  will  find  a 
great  gap  of  12,  15  feet  and  the  houses 
all  down  in  it,  and  that  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  see. 

But  here  you  see  total  devastation  in 
one  area,  and  then  other  areas  not  touched 
at  all,  so  I  would  say  this  is  perhaps,  when 
you  look  at  it  from  the  air,  the  most  dev- 
astating disaster  that  I  have  seen. 

As  you  know,  it  affects  not  only  the 
State  of  Ohio.  We  have  already  had  disas- 
ter declarations  in  six  different  States,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  moving  in 
with  every  resource  that  we  have.^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Robert  John- 
son, B  Company 

The  President.  Yes,  how  long  will 
the  Guard  be  here? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  President.  We  are  checking  that 
out  with  our  people  here.  We  will  have 
you  here  only  as  long  as  you  are  needed, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  things 


^  On  April  4,  1974,  following  a  meeting  with 
the  President,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  James  T.  Lynn  announced  at  a 
White  House  news  briefing  that  the  President 
had  signed  disaster  declarations  for  Alabama, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  Sec- 
retary Lynn's  statement  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  10,  p.  386).  An  announcement  of  the 
President's  signing  of  a  disaster  declaration  for 
Georgia  was  released  on  April  5  and  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  387). 


we  have  been  very  proud  of  is  the  way 
the  Guard  has  handled  itself  in  all  these 
other  disasters. 

Without  the  Guard  coming  in — and  I 
know  under  very  difficult  circumstances 
because  basically  you  are  all  volunteers — 
without  your  coming  in  and  handling 
these  things,  we  would  have  a  much  worse 
problem.  We  are  very  appreciative  of 
what  you  have  done.  We  will  get  you  out 
just  as  soon  as  the  job  is  done.  Fair 
enough? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fair  enough,  sir. 

[2.]  Xenia  (Disaster  Control  Center, 
approximately  1:15  p.m.) 

Certainly,  this  is  the  worst  devastation 
I  have  seen  in  the  many  disasters  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  or  the  responsibility 
to  look  at.  But  as  far  as  the  spirit  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  great. 

I  haven't  found  a  person  yet  who  said 
he  was  going  to  pick  up  stakes  and  get  out. 
And  it  is  really  very  heartening,  very 
heartwarming,  to  see  people  who  lost  their 
homes  and  their  schools  are  down,  maybe 
their  jobs  aren't  there,  and  they  say,  "We 
are  going  to  tough  it  through,  we  are  going 
to  stick  it  out." 

So,  this  town  will  come  back,  it  will 
come  back.  I  think  it  will  come  back  and 
be  stronger  and  better  than  it  was  before, 
and  it  was  a  very  good  town  before.  That 
would  be  my  prediction. 

I  think  it  is  somewhat,  as  I  have  said, 
Hke  what  happened  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  they  had  the 
fire  and  the  earthquake  and  everybody 
said  it  was  finished.  Well,  now  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

I  have  noticed  an  interesting  thing 
about  Xenia,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
new  subdivisions,  beautiful  homes,  that 
have  been  built.  They  are  all  right.  And 
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then  I  saw  right  next  to  them  places  that 
were  knocked  out.  So,  it  demonstrated  to 
me  that  this  was  a  town,  prior  to  the 
disaster,  that  people  like  to  live  in;  other- 
wise, those  subdivisions  wouldn't  have 
been  selling. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  is 
going  to  be  an  enormous  opportunity  for 
homebuilders,  for  people  who  have  new 
businesses,  et  cetera,  to  come  in  here. 
They  will  have  a  good  labor  force.  They 
will  have  a  town  with  a  high  spirit  in  terms 
of  local  community  pride,  and  it  is  that 
kind  of  people  that,  of  course,  have  made 
this  country  what  it  is.  It  is  that  kind  of 
people  that  will  bring  this  town  back. 

Xenia  has  suffered  physically,  but  it 
has  not  suffered  spiritually.  I  think  the 
more  it  has  suffered  physically,  the 
stronger  its  spirit  has  become,  and  that 
speaks  a  lot  for  the  people  of  Xenia. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  anything  be  done 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  redtape  that  the  peo- 
ple in  Wilkes-Barre  had  to  go  through? 

The  President.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
you  know,  we  had  our  Secretary  Lynn 
from  HUD  in  here.  We  have  had  also  the 
entire  Federal  Government  when  this 
thing  occurred,  I  got  them  all  in  the  of- 
fice, and  I  said  we  are  to  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  cut  the  redtape. 

That  is  why  we  had  this  one-window 
concept  we  set  up  as  a  result  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  thing,  where  a  person  can 
come  in,  where  if  it  is  a  job,  if  it  is  a  small 
business  loan,  if  it  is  a  housing  problem,  if 
it  is  an  education  problem,  there  has  got 
to  be  one  place  where  he  can  come.  That 
is  the  way  we  cut  the  redtape. 

There  will  be  complaints  because,  as 
you  know,  this  is  not  just  here,  it  is  in  six 
States.  We  have  signed  [declarations  for] 


six  disaster  areas,  so  Tom  Dunne  ^  is 
going  to  have  to  be  flying  all  over.  But  he 
has  deputies  in  every  one  of  these  areas, 
and  Secretary  Lynn  will  have  major  re- 
sponsibility from  Washington  in  addition, 
and  anything  that  requires  Congressional 
action,  you  can  be  sure  your  Congressmen 
will  be  pushing  it. 

I  am  sure  the  Governor  will  be  raising 
questions  with  Ken  Cole  of  the  Domestic 
Council,  but  the  main  point  that  should 
be  made  is,  as  far  as  the  White  House  is 
concerned,  the  orders  are  out  and  every- 
thing is  to  be  done  throughout  these 
disaster  areas  to  deal  with  those  four  key 
problems. 

You  have  to  provide  for  the  schools, 
you  have  to  provide  for  the  housing,  you 
have  to  provide  for,  primarily,  I  would 
say,  to  the  jobs ;  I  mean,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  industries,  both  small  and  large,  the 
farms  and  the  rest,  so  that  people  can 
have  the  jobs  they  need. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  other  disaster 
areas  have  you  seen? 

The  President.  None  on  this  trip.  I 
decided  to  come  to  Xenia  because  it  was — 
I  mean,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  it  is  the 
worst,  but  it  is  an  area  where  you  have  it 
all  wrapped  into  one.  You  have  the  prob- 
lem of  both  public  and  private  schools 
being  destroyed.  You  have  the  problem 
of  housing.  You  have  the  problem,  of 
course,  of  food,  as  a  result  of  what  has 
happened  on  the  farms  and  the  rest,  and 
you  have  also  the  problem  of  jobs. 

So,  under  these  circumstances  it  seemed 
that  coming  here,  I  could  get  a  view  of 
what  the  problem  was  in  this  particular 


*  Thomas  P.  Dunne  was  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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area  and  learn  from  that  what  we  should 
do  across  the  country  in  other  areas. 

I  will  be  glad  to  go  to  other  areas  if  a 
Presidential  visit  would  be  helpful,  but 
the  main  purpose  here  is  to  come  and  see 
on  the  site  what  it  is  like.  You  know,  you 
read  about  this,  we  saw  it  on  television,  I 
heard  about  it;  I  read  about  it,  but  until 
you  walk  along  and  have  a  chance  to  meet 
a  few  people,  see  what  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is,  what  they  want  to  do,  you  don't 
really  know,  first,  what  they  have  been 
through,  and  also  you  don't  know  the 
other  factor,  and  that  is  that  this  town  is 
not  going  to  die,  this  town  has  the  will  to 
live. 

It  has  a  combat  spirit.  It  is  going  to 
make  it,  and  as  long  as  it  has  got  the  spirit, 
then  your  Government  is  going  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  see  that  it  isn't  just 
spirit  alone,  that  you  have  the  money,  the 
loans,  everything  else  that  is  needed  to  be 
of  assistance. 

[3.]  Xenia  (Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation Building,  approximately  i :  30 
p.m.) 

Q.  Mr.  President,  these  people  need 
immediate  help,  sir,  no  redtape.  What  can 
you  possibly  tell  them? 

The  President.  The  re2Lson  that  I  am 
here  is  so  the  redtape  will  be  cut  through. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  han- 
dling disasters,  as  you  know.  We  had  Hur- 
ricane Camille  in  1969,  we  had  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972,  and  now  we  have  this 
disaster  here. 

As  I  pointed  out,  of  all  the  disasters  I 
have  seen  in  terms  of  just  total  sheer 
devastation,  visual  devastation,  this  is  the 
worst,  even  worse  than  an  earthquake  in 
Anchorage.  That  is  the  closest  thing  to  it 
that  I  saw  in  1 964. 

Now,  what  can  we  do?  What  we  have 


set  up  is  what  we  call  a  one-window 
service.  That  is  where  you  cut  through  the 
redtape. 

The  difficulty  in  the  past  is  that  you 
have  about  eight  or  ten  Government  pro- 
grams and  nobody  knows  where  to  go. 
So,  we  are  setting  up  in  each  area  one 
office  where  somebody  can  come  in  and 
he  can  find  out  about  how  he  gets  a  small 
business  loan,  if  he  is  trying  to  put  his 
business  on  its  feet;  what  he  can  do  about 
mobile  housing,  if  he  is  trying  to  do  that; 
what  he  can  do  about  education;  what  he 
can  do  about  getting  food,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  the  problems,  in  a  nutshell,  in  all 
disasters,  are  the  same.  You  start  with 
housing.  People  have  got  to  have  a  place 
to  live.  And  then  you  go  on  to  food. 
People  have  got  to  have  something  to  eat. 
And  we  are  taking  care  of  that  with  the 
help,  of  course,  of  volunteer  agencies. 

Then  you  go  to  education.  You  have 
got  to  have  the  schools  rebuilt,  and  until 
they  are  rebuilt,  we  have  got  to  have 
temporary  facilities  or  have  them  trans- 
ported to  other  schools  in  the  area. 

And  finally,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant in  the  long  term,  are  jobs.  That  is 
why  I  am  putting  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  the  companies  in  here, 
small  and  large,  that  were  wiped  out  or 
damaged  can  get  loans  which  will  go 
beyond  their  insurance. 

What  I  find  is  an  interesting  thing,  not 
surprising.  A  small  businessman  told  me 
that  he  employed  12  people  and  that  his 
whole  shop,  which  was  an  upholstery  shop, 
was  knocked  out. 

I  said,  "Well,  how  much  did  the  insur- 
ance cover?"  He  said,  "Only  50  percent." 
Well,  you  see,  obviously  he  is  going  to  need 
more  money  in  order  to  get  on  his  feet. 
And  through  our  small  business  loans,  we 
are  going  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
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not  only  the  big  guys  who,  of  course,  we 
want  to  provide  for,  because  they  provide 
all  of  those  jobs,  but  for  the  hundreds  of 
small  businesses  in  this  area. 

This  is  a  town  that  has  a  lot  of  small 
businesses.  I  realize  that  a  lot  of  people 
that  live  here — ^it  is  a  suburban  town — 
you  go  in  to  work  at  NCR  [National  Cash 
Register]  or  one  of  the  other  companies 
in  Dayton  or  Wright- Pat,  but  I  like  to  see 
a  town  like  this,  25-30,000,  with  a  lot  of 
small  businesses  moving  up. 

The  other  area  I  should  mention  is  agri- 
culture. I  noticed  that  the  farms  have  suf- 
fered a  lot,  but  we  are  really  expert  on 
that  because  in  Camille  that  was  primarily 
a  farming  disaster  down  there  in  that 
Mississippi  Delta  area. 

So  we  are  in  a  good  position.  We  have 
Government  programs  set  up  to  help  the 
farmers  get  what  they  need  to  get  in 
production  again  for  the  spring  crops. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  satisfied,  at 
this  point,  what  has  been  done  up  to  this 
time? 

The  President.  No  one  is  satisfied  un- 
til everybody  is  housed  and  schools  are 
rebuilt  and  food  is  provided. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  never  had  a 
better  effort — more  coordinated  under  the 
leadership  of  our  Secretary  of  HUD,  Mr. 
Lynn,  and  Mr.  Tom  Dunne,  who  is  also 
working  on  it  from  the  White  House,  we 
have  never  had  a  better  effort. 

And  incidentally,  we  have  had  total 
support  from  the  Congressmen.  We  are 
working  in  close  coordination  with  the 
State  government,  with  Governor  Gilli- 
gan,  and  you  have  the  total  backing  of  the 
White  House  on  it. 

I  think  that  considering  the  fact  that 
this  disaster  struck  so  many  areas  that  we 
are  doing  a  very  good  job,  but  there  will 
be,  I  can  assure  you,  there  will  be  a  lot 


of  instances  where  people  will  say,  "Well, 
why  isn't  my  school  built  tomorrow,  why 
don't  I  get  a  house  right  away,  or  a  mobile 
house." 

Let  me  say  we  are  going  to  try  to  break 
those  bottlenecks  as  fast  as  we  possibly 
can  and  get  the  help  in,  and  I  will  issue 
some  orders  when  I  leave  today  that  will, 
I  think,  cut  through  a  little  more  of  the 
red  tape. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  find  the 
morale  of  the  people? 

The  President.  Well,  the  most  en- 
couraging thing  about  coming  to  an  area 
like  this  is,  some  lady  said  to  me,  "You 
know,  you  have  really  done  a  lot  for  my 
morale  coming  out  here."  And  I  said  to 
her,  "You  have  done  a  lot  for  our  morale," 
because  when  we  come  and  see  people  who 
have  lost  their  homes  or  their  jobs  or  their 
schools,  and  when  we  see  these  people  and 
then  see  them  smiling  and  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  stick  it  out,"  you  realize  that  that 
kind  of  spirit  is  the  spirit  that  built  this 
country  and  that  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  is 
going  to  rebuild  this  town.  And  I  would 
predict — and  I  won't  say  how  long, 
within  a  matter  of  2  or  3  years — you  are 
going  to  find  Xenia  back  on  its  feet,  better 
than  ever. 

Some  of  the  older  buildings,  it  is  too 
bad,  I  notice  that  one  marvelous  old 
building  that  Bud  ^  was  telling  me  was 
built  100  years  ago  that  was  knocked  out. 
Well,  that  is  sad,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  a  new  hotel  there,  it  will  be 
better,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  schools 
and  everything  else. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  have  newer 
and  better  schools  and  housing  and  also 
good  jobs.  And  that  will  happen  mainly 
because  of  the  thing  you  have  mentioned, 


'  Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown. 
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because  the  morale  of  the  people  of  Xenia 
couldn't  be  higher.  I  am  telling  you,  in  any 
kind  of  competition  I  want  them,  cer- 
tainly— I  will  bet  on  them. 
Q.  Thank  you  very  much. 


note:  On  April  13,  1974,  the  President  re- 
ceived a  report  on  Federal  assistance  to  disaster 
victims  in  the  lO-State  area  hit  by  tornadoes. 
The  report  was  submitted  by  James  T.  Lynn, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Thomas  P.  Dunne,  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administrator. 


107     Remarks  on  Departure  From  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.     April  g,  1974 


WELL,  as  you  know,  I  have  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  tornado 
damage  in  the  Xenia  area.  But  I  didn't 
want  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
again  expressing  appreciation  to  those  who 
are  stationed  here  at  Wright-Patterson  for 
your  service  to  the  Nation  in  the  various 
capacities,  both  civilian  and  military,  in 
which  you  are  occupied. 

I  have  just  talked  to  Congressman 
[Clarence  J.]  Brown  and  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  this  facility  should  be 
moved  to  Florida.  [Laughter]  He  said  we 
decided  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  the  great- 
est of  confidence  not  only  in  this  facility 
but  also  in  its  location,  and  when  we 
think  that  aviation  really  began  here,  this 
must  always  be,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the 
great  Air  Force  installations  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

You  have  helped  to  make  it  great,  and 


we  appreciate  your  service  in  this  particu- 
lar area. 

I  have  often  said,  too,  that  in  this  period 
now  when  we  are  at  peace  with  all  na- 
tions in  the  world,  in  order  to  maintain 
that  peace,  we  have  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  America.  And  having  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  I  met  with 
the  leaders  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  I  can  tell  you  that  America's 
strength  militarily  is  respected — and  we 
will  maintain  that  strength — but  also 
America's  character  is  respected. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
and  each  of  you,  in  your  individual  capac- 
ity in  your  service  either  on  the  military 
or  the  civilian  side,  you  help  to  make 
America  the  nation  that  it  is,  able  to  play 
the  great  role  of  peacemaker  in  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:13  p.m.  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


108     Remarks  During  a  Campaign  Tour  of  Michigan's 
Eighth  Congressional  District.     April  lo,  1974 


[  I .]  Saginaw  Gou  nty  ( Tri-City  Airport, 
II  :ii  a.m.) 

Governor  Milliken^  Senator  Griffin^ 
Congressman  Cederherg,  and  Congress- 
man-to-be Jim  Sparling: 


I  am  very  delighted  to  be  here  in  Cougar 
country.  And  having  mentioned  the  [Bay 
City  All-Saints  High  School]  Cougars,  I 
do  want  to  thank  all  of  those  bands  that 
are  here  from  the  MacArthur  High 
School,  the  Eisenhower  High  School,  the 
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Bay  City  High  School.  If  I  left  any  out,  I 
will  remember  them  next  time. 

I  do  know,  too,  that  as  Senator  GrifBn 
reminded  me,  that  this  is  the  fourth  time, 
actually,  that  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Tri-City  area.  I  was  here  in  1960,  but 
more  recently  in  1968,  and  then  in  1972, 
and  now  finally  in  1974.  And  as  I  see  so 
many  young  people  here,  the  thought  that 
crosses  my  mind  with  regard  to  this  visit 
is  this:  I  think  that  we  can  all  be  very 
thankful  today  that  for  the  first  time  in 
12  years,  America  is  at  peace  with  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

I  think  we  can  be  very  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  25  years, 
not  one  young  American  is  being  drafted 
for  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  can  be  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  very  courageous  prison- 
ers of  war  who  have  been  there,  some  as 
long  as  8  years,  are  home  where  they  be- 
long. This  we  can  be  thankful  for  today 
on  this  occasion. 

I  know,  too,  that  as  we  come  into  this 
area,  that  today  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
we  can  think  not  of  the  problems  of  war, 
subjects  which  I  had  to  address  in  1968 
and  1972,  but  that  the  problems  we  do 
have  are  the  problems  of  peace.  And  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  those  prob- 
lems, ones  that  affect  you,  that  affect  your 
jobs,  that  affect  your  cost  of  living,  and 
that  affect  your  peace  and  its  future  for 
your  children  and  your  grandchildren. 

And  the  first  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  this :  I  know  this  area  very  well ;  I  know 
how  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  depend  so 
much,  for  example,  on  what  happens  to 
the  automobile  industry  across  this  coun- 
try. I  realize  that  as  automobile  sales  go 
down  for  whatever  reason,  that  that  means 
jobs  go  down  here  and  in  this  whole  area, 
as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 


And  I  have  in  this  respect  some  good 
news  for  you,  but  also  I  have  a  request 
to  make  of  you  in  terms  of  what  we  need 
in  order  to  get  automobile  sales  up,  auto- 
mobile production  up,  and  employment 
up  in  the  Saginaw-Bay  City  area.  That  is 
our  goal. 

As  all  of  you  know,  what  has  caused 
the  problem  with  regard  to  automobile 
sales  has  been  the  energy  shortage.  And 
because  of  that  energy  shortage,  the  sale 
of  cars,  particularly  some  of  the  larger 
cars,  has  gone  down.  That  has  now  been 
reversed  to  an  extent.  However,  we  need 
to  do  more,  but  there  is  a  bottleneck.  The 
bottleneck  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  bottleneck  is  the  fact  that  bills 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress, 
bills  that  are  supported  by  Senator  Griffin, 
bills  that  are  supported  by  Al  Cederberg 
and  others  from  your  delegation  here  in 
Michigan,  17  of  them  are  there  in  the 
Congress  and  haven't  been  acted  upon. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  these  bills, 
which  may  sound  very  technical,  have  to 
do  with  your  jobs  and  with  your  future 
here  in  this  area  that  depends  so  much  on 
the  health  of  the  automobile  industry. 

The  first  one  is  this:  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we,  for  example,  deregulate 
natural  gas.  Now,  why  will  that  help?  Be- 
cause, as  we  bring  more  natural  gas  in 
the  production  all  over  this  country,  it 
means  that  gasoline  then  is  made  available 
which  is  not  available  at  the  present  time 
in  the  quantities  that  we  want.  That  legis- 
lation should  be  passed,  and  it  can  be 
passed  if  we  get  the  votes  in  the  Congress 
for  it. 

The  second  is  with  regard  to  auto  emis- 
sion standards.  Now,  I  know  that  all  of  us, 
particularly  those  who  think  of  the  future 
of  our  country,  we  want  our  air  to  be 
clean,  we  want  our  water  to  be  pure,  we 
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are  for  a  good  environment.  But  also,  we 
are  for  jobs,  and  we  have  to  have  jobs 
or  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
that  clean  air  and  that  good  environment. 
And  that  is  why  the  auto  emission 
standards  that  Bob  Griffin  has  been  trying 
to  get  changed,  that  this  Administration 
supports,  they  have  to  be  relaxed.  And 
if  that  happens,  it  means  that  automobile 
producers  will  be  able  to  produce  more, 
at  less  cost.  And  it  means  more  jobs  for 
the  people  in  this  area. 

But  that  legislation  sits  there.  It  is  bot- 
tlenecked  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  Congress  that  has  failed  to  act. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  other  pro- 
visions that  I  could  talk  about.  I  don't 
suppose  that  many  people  here  who  have 
not  studied  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  over  60  percent  of  all 
the  coal  resources  in  the  free  world.  We 
have  got  to  use  more  of  that  coal.  But 
again,  in  order  to  do  it^  we  have  to  have 
legislation  passed,  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  that  are  before  the  Congress, 
that  would  allow  that  coal,  first,  to  be 
mined  and,  second,  to  be  used. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean  to  you?  That 
means  that  we  have  more  gasoline,  more 
fuel,  more  products  available  which  will 
enable  automobile  production  to  go  up 
to  where  it  ought  to  be,  which  means  full 
employment  in  the  automobile  industry 
in  all  its  related  areas,  particularly  in  this 
area. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  need  in 
order  to  get  that.  We  need  men  in  the 
House,  we  need  men  in  the  Senate  who 
will  not  just  complain,  who  will  not  just 
be  against  something,  but  will  be  for 
something — for  your  jobs — and  will  vote 
for  these  programs  rather  than  keeping 


that  bottleneck  there.  And  Jim  Sparling  is 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

The  second  problem  that  I  know  affects 
everybody  here  is  the  problem  with  the 
cost  of  living.  And  let  me  say  there  is  one 
important  way  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  is  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  Government  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  other  point  that  should  be  made  is 
that  if  our  cost  of  living  is  going  to  come 
down,  we  need  to  increase  the  production 
of  those  items  that  go  into  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  production  on  our  farms — which 
I  will  address  later  in  the  day  on  this  trip 
I  am  going  to  take  through  the  "Thumb" 
area — and  the  production  in  other  areas, 
because  only  in  that  way,  by  producing 
more,  can  we  get  down  the  cost  of  the 
things  that  you  buy  at  the  supermarket  or 
the  grocery  store  when  you  go  out  to  do 
your  shopping. 

And  then  there  are  some  other  points 
that  should  be  made — and  I  make  them 
only  briefly  on  this  occasion — as  to  what 
we  need  in  terms  of  representation  in  this 
district  and  in  this  Congress  for  you. 

First,  a  new  health  program.  Every  fam- 
ily, I  am  sure,  has  known  what  it  means 
sometimes,  either  in  your  own  family  or 
in  a  neighbor's  family  or  relative's  family, 
when  you  have  a  catastrophic  illness  and 
it  isn't  covered  by  insurance.  Every  family 
knows  what  it  means  not  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  doctor  when  you  are  sick.  And 
so,  we  have  a  program  which  is  lying  there 
before  the  Congress,  one  that  will  provide 
health  insurance  for  all  Americans,  one 
that  will  provide  for  catastrophic  illnesses, 
and  that  program  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 
And  the  main  point  is  that  it  is  a  program 
that  will  not  require  new  taxes,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  that  kind 
of  a  health  program. 
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It  is  also  one  that  will  have  the  doctors 
working  for  their  patients  and  not  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  want  that 
kind  of  a  program,  I  am  sure,  in  America. 

In  the  field  of  education,  since  so  many 
schools  are  represented  here,  I  noticed 
how  much  pride  there  was.  The  people 
from  MacArthur  High  School  are  proud 
of  their  school.  The  people  from  Freeland 
High  are  proud  of  their  school.  The  stu- 
dents from  Bridgeport  are  proud  of  their 
school.  And  that  is  why  our  program  for 
education  is  based  on  this  principle,  that 
the  decisions  with  regard  to  the  spending 
of  money  you  get  from  Washington  should 
not  be  made  by  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton, but  should  be  made  by  your  own 
school  districts  right  here  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  why  we  believe  in  your 
own  neighborhood  school,  that  those  who 
want  to  go  to  school  should  go  to  that 
school  which  is  closest  to  home.  This  is 
something  that  everybody  believes  in  and 
something,  certainly,  that  you  can 
support. 

And  one  other  point,  finally,  that  I 
should  make.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
welfare  programs  in  this  country,  and 
we  want  every  individual  who  needs  help 
to  receive  it.  But  we  need  a  program,  a 
program  which  must  come  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  which  it  is  never  more  profit- 
able for  a  man  to  go  on  welfare  than  to 
go  to  work,  and  that  is  something  that  I 
think  the  people  in  this  district  would 
support. 

I  mention  these  particular  points.  Let 
me  say,  what  can  you  do  about  it?  Well, 
you,  of  course,  can  do  something  about  it 
by  your  votes.  You  must  choose  between 
candidates.  I  can  only  say  this  with  regard 
to  your  candidate  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  knew  Jim  Harvey  for  13 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
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men  that  was  ever  in  the  Congress.  He 
was  always  there  whenever  there  was  a 
vote  to  be  cast.  He  knew  his  district,  and 
he  represented  the  people  of  his  district, 
and  he  wasn't  controlled  by  anybody  else. 

What  you  need  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  a  man  who  will  be  a  full- 
time  Congressman,  not  a  part-time  Con- 
gressman. What  you  need  is  a  man  who 
knows  the  people  of  this  district  and  who 
will  speak  for  them.  What  you  need  is  a 
man  that  is  not  controlled  by  big  labor  or 
big  business,  but  only  by  you,  the  people 
of  this  particular  area.  And  what  you 
need  is  one  who  sincerely  understands 
your  problems  and  will  work  for  them. 
And  I  think  you  have  such  a  man  in  the 
man  who  worked  for  13  years  with  Jim 
Harvey,  your  candidate  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  one  final  point,  and  then  we 
must  go  on  to  our  motorcade  up  through 
the  "Thumb"  area.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Europe,  as  you  know.  There  I  met 
with  the  heads  of  35  governments — Com- 
munist governments,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  and,  of  course,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world,  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia — and  as  I  met  with  them,  every  one 
of  them  was  concerned  about  the  future 
of  peace  in  the  world. 

We  have  ended  wars  before,  as  you 
know,  but  we  have  had  four  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  has  always  been  followed 
by  another  one.  The  veterans  of  World 
War  II  saw  their  younger  brothers  or  sons 
fight  in  Korea,  and  the  veterans  of  Korea 
saw  their  younger  brothers  or  sons  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

What  we  want  now  is  peace  that  will 
last,  peace  for  not  just  a  few  years  but  for 
a  generation  and  longer.  And  we  can  have 
it,  but  we  need  a  strong  America,  an 
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America  which  is  strong  not  only  mili- 
tarily but  also  an  America  in  which  our 
people  will  recognize  that  it  is  our  leader- 
ship in  the  world  which  the  world  respects. 

And  let  me  just  say  that  as  I  come  here 
to  Michigan,  as  I  talk  to  this  great  crowd 
of  people,  as  I  see  those  who  talk  about 
America,  as  I  see  those  who  wear  the 
American  flag,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that 
I  know  you  have  faith  in  your  country. 
You  are  going  to  see  that  America  is 
strong,  and  a  strong  America  is  going  to 
lead  the  way  to  a  period  of  peace,  not 
only  for  America  but  for  the  whole  world. 

This  is  a  great  challenge,  and  to  the 
young  people  of  America  I  can  simply 
say,  you  can  all  help.  You  can  help  by  hav- 
ing, represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  who  stands  for 
strength  for  America,  but  a  man  who  also 
says  that  in  our  dealings  with  other  coun- 
tries, let's  be  sure  that  American  products 
get  a  fair  shake,  and  we  stand  for  that  and 
very  strongly  for  it. 

The  other  day,  just  yesterday,  I  was  in 
a  little  town  in  Ohio — Xenia — and  I  saw 
the  devastation  where  a  tornado  had  just 
ripped  out  whole  blocks,  and  nothing  was 
left.  As  I  drove  along  the  street,  I  saw 
several  places  where  there  was  only  debris. 
But  then,  there  were  areas  where  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  lived  in  those  houses 
had  put  in  a  stake  and  they  had  an  Amer- 
ican flag  on  it.  And  I  stopped  and  talked 
to  some  of  them. 

And  I  said,  "Are  you  going  to  move 
out?"  And  they  said,  "No." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  said. 
They  said,  "We  love  our  town,  we  love 
our  country,  and  we  are  going  to  stick  it 
through."  It  is  that  kind  of  spirit  that 
built  America. 

And  let  me  say,  we  do  have  problems, 
yes,  but  thank  God,  they  are  problems  of 


peace  and  not  the  problems  of  war.  We 
will  solve  these  problems.  We  will  solve 
them.  The  energy  problem,  which  will 
mean  more  jobs  for  this  area  and  for  the 
whole  country.  We  will  solve  the  problem 
of  inflation.  And  we  will  build  for  what 
we  all  want,  prosperity,  but  prosperity 
without  war  and  without  inflation. 

That  is  the  cause  we  are  for,  and  that  is 
what  your  candidate  stands  for,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  with  him. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Bad  Axe  (Huron  County  Court 
House,  12:23  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Senator,  Mr.  Repre- 
sentative,^ and  all  of  the  other  distin- 
gished  guests,  and  all  of  you  who  have 
been  so  kind  to  come  out  and  give  us  this 
very  warm  welcome  on  this  beautiful  day 
here  in  Huron  County: 

As  I  saw  this  crowd  coming  into  town 
and  as  I  see  you  standing  before  me,  I 
thought  that  the  first  thing  that  I  did 
when  I  should  get  back  to  Washington, 
should  be  to  get  in  the  fellow  that  runs 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  take  a  re- 
check  on  this  town,  because  it  said  on  my 
chart  that  there  were  2,500  people  who 
live  here,  and  there  have  got  to  be  about 
twice  that  many  here.  We  thank  you  for 
coming  in  such  great  numbers. 

I  was  glad  to  note,  in  talking  to  some 
of  the  people  here,  that  as  far  as  this 
particular  area  is  concerned,  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  products  that  you  raise, 
the  prices  are  good.  You  have  some  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  getting  the  fertilizer 
that  you  may  need.  I  can  only  say  in  that 
respect  that  thanks  to  the  fact  that  that 
matter  was  brought  to  our  attention  by 

^  Mayor  Edward  S.  Draves  of  Bad  Axe,  State 
Senator  Alvin  DeGrow,  and  State  Represent- 
ative Quincy  Hoffman. 
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Jim  Sparling,  who  worked  in  the  White 
House  last  summer,  that  we  are  sending 
Director  Simon,  of  the  Energy  Office, 
here.  He  will  be  here  in  the  next  couple  of 
days  in  this  district. 

We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  increase  the  supply  of  fertilizer  in  this 
area  so  that  the  farmers  can  sell  more  of 
those  beans — what  is  it,  $48?  Well,  that 
is  not  bad. 

And  now,  if  I  could  just  say  a  word 
to  you  about  the  choice  that  you  will  make 
in  this  election  and  what  it  means  to  you 
as  individuals,  not  to  you  as  partisans, 
either  Democrat  or  Republican,  but  you 
who  are  American  citizens  selecting  the 
one  that  will  represent  you  in  Washington. 

First,  I  know  the  man  who  will  be  leav- 
ing this  office,  has  left  it,  and  the  man 
who  will  be  replacing  Jim  Harvey.  For  1 3 
years,  he  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  can  tell  you  the  things  that 
distinguished  him.  He  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  men.  He  knew  his  district.  He 
also  was  one  who  was  a  full-time 
Congressman. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  big  man  to  fill  his 
shoes.  And  the  man  that  can  fill  his  shoes 
is  Jim  Sparling,  who  for  13  years  worked 
with  him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  the  thing  that  you  want  to  know, 
however,  is  why  you  need  a  man  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  will 
represent  you,  every  individual — the 
farmer,  the  worker,  the  small  business- 
man— and  will  not  take  his  orders  from 
anybody  else,  whether  it  is  big  labor,  big 
business,  or  what  have  you.  This  is  that 
kind  of  a  man.  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
need. 

First,  as  you  all  know,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  has  confronted  our  economy — 
we  saw  down  in  Saginaw  and  Bay  City ;  it 


has  affected  you  to  an  extent — is  the  short- 
age of  energy.  We  have  moved  on  that  in 
the  international  front,  but  the  bottleneck 
is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
where  there  are  17  pieces  of  legislation, 
including  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas ; 
auto  emission  standards,  relaxing  them  so 
that  we  can  produce  more  cars  at  lower 
prices;  and  the  production  of  coal.  I  could 
mention  a  lot  of  these  technical  items,  but 
what  does  it  have  to  do  with  you,  the 
people  here  in  Huron  County? 

Well,  it  has  this  to  do  with  you.  Only  as 
we  get  the  supply  of  energy  up,  can  we 
get  the  prices  of  energy  down,  and  it  is 
only  through  Congressional  support  of  1 7 
measures  that  have  been  there  in  the  Con- 
gress without  action  that  we  can  get  that 
supply  up.  And  Jim  Harvey  is  one  who 
supported  those  proposals,  and  Jim  Sparl- 
ing is  one  who  can  do  it  in  the  future. 

So,  I  say  in  this  area,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  that,  if  you  want  more  jobs,  if  you 
want  more  for  your  farms,  I  can  only  say 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  a  man  in  Congress 
who  will  not  be  a  bottleneck,  who  will  not 
be  a  "no"  man,  who  will  not  be  a  rubber 
stamp  for  anybody,  but  who  will  represent 
you,  each  and  every  one  of  you.  This  is 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

So  it  is  with  the  other  areas,  whether  it 
is  a  health  program  that  provides  health 
insurance  for  everybody  with  no  increase 
in  taxes  but  still  retains  that  fundamental 
principle  that  a  doctor  should  work  for  his 
patient  and  not  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  it  is  an  education  pro- 
gram that  provides  aid  to  education  but 
provides  that  the  decisions  with  regard  to 
schools  should  be  made  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  not  by  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  whether  it  is  a  welfare 
program  that  is  one  that  will  make  it  not 
possible  for  an  individual  to  say  it  is  more 
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profitable  to  go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to 
work. 

In  all  of  these  areas  in  which  we  need 
action  in  the  Congress,  it  is  in  these  areas 
that  your  vote  is  going  to  count  when  you 
vote  for  your  next  Congressman.  Now,  you 
will  have  noted  that  every  area  that  I 
have  mentioned  does  not  involve  partisan- 
ship. It  involves  your  jobs,  it  involves  your 
cost  of  living,  and  referring  to  that  latter 
point,  let  me  say  one  of  the  most  eflective 
ways  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  is  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  Government  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

And  so,  in  this  particular  area,  if  you  are 
interested  in  that  kind  of  representation, 
you  can  do  something  about  it,  do  some- 
thing about  it  by  your  votes  on  election 
day. 

Now,  one  final  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  and  I  make  it  particularly  because 
there  are  so  many  young  people  here.  I 
see  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts, 
I  see  the  high  school  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
think  that  all  of  us  on  such  an  occasion 
think  primarily  of  them  and  their  future. 

I  have  been  informed  by  your  mayor 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  here.  Let  me  say,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  is,  must  always 
and  will  always  think  of  all  of  the  people 
in  this  country,  in  the  little  towns  as  well 
as  the  big  ones,  but  particularly,  he  thinks 
not  just  of  the  next  election  but  he  thinks 
of  that  next  generation. 

And  I  think  all  of  us  can  be  thankful 
today  that  for  the  first  time  in  1 2  years,  on 
the  first  visit  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  this  county,  a  President  can  say 
the  United  States  is  at  peace  with  all  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  we  brought  that 
peace,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

And  also,  let  me  tell — as  I  went  down 


the  line  here,  I  met  some,  a  father  and 
a  mother,  and  I  imagine  that  they  have 
teenage  children,  maybe  a  boy,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  25  years,  no  one  is  being 
drafted  for  the  armed  services,  and  that 
is  something  we  are  proud  of. 

But  you  see,  what  we  want  is  not  just 
to  have  a  war  over  with,  which  cost  us  so 
much  in  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and 
in  our  dollars  and  so  forth,  but  what  we 
want  is  to  build  a  permanent  peace  that 
will  last.  That  is  why  I  went  to  Europe 
last  week,  that  is  why  we  are  working  for 
peace  in  the  Mideast,  that  is  why  I  will  be 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  talk  to  our 
adversaries  to  reduce  the  burden  of  arms 
that  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  wherever  they  are 
throughout  the  world  and  also  reduce  the 
danger  of  war. 

I  can  tell  you  right  now  the  chance  that 
this  new,  splendid  generation  can  grow  up 
and  be  the  first  generation  in  this  century 
not  to  know  a  war  in  America  is  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

We  can  do  it,  but  in  order  to  do  it,  we 
have  got  to  keep  America  strong,  and  Jim 
Sparling  stands  for  a  strong  America.  In 
order  to  do  it,  we  have  to  have  an  America 
that  sees  its  problems  in  the  world,  not  in 
terms  simply  of  helping  everybody  else 
when  they  will  not  help  themselves,  but  in 
terms  of  seeing  that  America  gets  a  fair 
shake  in  its  trading  with  other  nations, 
but  in  terms,  also,  of  seeing  to  it  that 
America,  in  whose  hands  the  peace  of 
the  world  lies  today,  meets  that  respon- 
sibility of  world  leadership  so  that  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  can  grow 
up  in  a  world  of  peace. 

And  I  will  simply  conclude  with  this: 
What  is  our  goal,  what  are  you  for  as 
you  vote?  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are 
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going  to  be  voting  for.  You  are  going  to 
be  voting  for  a  full-time,  hard-working 
Congressman.  You  are  going  to  be  voting, 
second,  for  a  Congressman  who  is  repre- 
senting you,  just  you,  every  individual, 
and  no  one  power  group.  You  are  going 
to  be  voting  for  a  Congressman  who  is 
not  just  against,  but  who  is  for  better 
health  and  better  education,  for  solving 
the  problems  of  energy,  for  better  income 
for  our  farmers  and  our  businessmen  and 
the  rest.  And  you  are  going  to  be  voting 
for  a  Congressman  who,  above  everything 
else,  is  for  the  kind  of  policies  that  ended 
one  war  for  America  and  will  avoid  other 
wars  for  America. 

Now,  that  is  a  cause  worth  working  for 
and  voting  for. 

Thank  you. 

[3.]  Cass  City  (i  :27  p.m.) 

Well,  I  have  appreciated,  too,  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  through  this  area,  and 
I  want  to  welcome  all  the  people,  I  under- 
stand, who  have  come  over  from  Caro, 
the  county  seat,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
Cass  City  area,  and  to  tell  you,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  our  earlier  stop  here,  that  when 
I  see  the  census  figures  on  these  towns,  I 
can't  believe  them  because  there  are  at 
least  twice  as  many  people — I  think  you 
will  agree,  Jim,  there  are  2,500  here.  And 
we  know  you  have  driven  many  miles,  you 
have  stood  a  long  time,  and  we  are  very 
grateful. 

I  just  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  man 
who  stands  by  my  side  here.  I  know  him 
well  because  he  worked  in  our  Congres- 
sional relations  work  at  the  White  House 
during  the  summer  of  last  year.  I  know 
him  well,  too,  because  for  13  years  he 
served  one  of  the  finest  Congressmen  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  Washington,  a  man 


who  won  a  great  reputation  because  he 
was  always  on  the  job. 

He  represented  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  was  not  a  rubber  stamp  for  any- 
body else.  He  was  simply  one  who  spoke 
for  you — Jim  Harvey.  And  I  think  that  is 
the  kind  of  folks  you  are  up  here.  You 
are  independent-minded.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  anybody  else  tell  you  how 
to  vote.  What  you  want  to  do  is  look  at 
the  man.  You  want  to  realize  that  he 
recognizes  your  interests  and  he  is  going 
to  support  them,  and  I  believe  that  while 
it  takes  a  big  man  to  step  into  Jim 
Harvey's  shoes,  you  have  that  kind  of  man 
in  Jim  Sparling,  because  he  knows  Wash- 
ington, he  has  the  experience,  he  has  the 
independence,  he  believes  in  you,  and 
you  can  believe  in  him. 

May  I  also  tell  you,  since  there  are  so 
many  here  who  are  in  agriculture,  how 
very  much  you  mean  to  America.  I  know 
your  concerns,  of  course,  are  what  is  going 
to  be  the  price  of  beans  or  milk  or  what 
have  you,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  problems  of  fertilizer,  of  course, 
which  is  in  shorter  supply  due  to  the 
energy  crisis.  But  I  think,  from  a  positive 
standpoint,  that  you  can  be  very  proud 
that  when  we  look  at  America's  strength 
in  the  world,  American  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  great  instruments  for  peace  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  we  can  produce  in 
this  country  enough  to  be  the  best  fed, 
best  clothed  people  in  the  world,  the  fact 
that  we  can  do  that  so  that  the  amount 
that  comes  out  of  a  family  budget  for 
food  is  less  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  family  budget  in  the  world  and,  yet, 
have  billions  of  dollars  that  we  can  export, 
that  means  that  agriculture  is  a  great 
power  for  peace  in  the  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  another  point 
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that  I  think  is  very  important  to  have  in 
mind.  One  of  the  things  I  Hke  about  your 
candidate  is  that  he  is  not  just  against, 
he  is  for,  not  only  for  you,  but  he  is  for 
those  things  that  will  continue  to  make 
America  a  great  country,  for  doing  those 
things  in  the  Congress,  breaking  the 
bottleneck  on  energy  legislation  that  will 
provide  what  we  need  in  the  field  of 
energy  and  that  will  see  that  our  auto- 
mobile industry,  that  our  agriculture  has 
the  energy  that  it  needs. 

He  will  do  those  things  in  the  field  of 
health  and  in  the  field  of  education  that 
will  see  to  it  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  is  one  that  will  provide  the 
best  health  and  the  best  education.  But 
the  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  people  in 
the  cities  and  the  towns  across  this  coun- 
try, rather  than  by  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  when  I  see  the  kind 
of  people  that  you  have  here  in  this  dis- 
trict, this  is  where  the  decisions  ought 
to  be  made  and  not  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  give  you,  if 
I  could,  just  one  hopeful  sign  about  the 
future  of  this  country,  as  I  see  it,  and  its 
place  in  the  world.  First,  in  terms  of  our 
economy,  because  of  the  energy  crisis 
through  which  we  have  now  passed,  it  now 
has  become  simply  a  problem  that  we  can 
certainly  deal  with.  Here  is  what  I  see  in 
the  future  if  we  get  the  kind  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  that  will  fight  for 
you  and  for  these  programs  that  are  for 
America : 

First,  I  see  us  having  what  we  have  not 
had  for  12  years  in  this  country,  pros- 
perity without  war  and  without  inflation. 
And  let  us  be  very  thankful  today,  as  we 
see  so  many  young  people  here,  let  us  be 
thankful  that  for  the  first  time  in  1 2  years, 
America  is  at  peace  with  all  nations;  for 


the  first  time  in  25  years,  not  one  Ameri- 
can is  being  drafted  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices ;  for  the  first  time  in  8  years,  all  of  our 
POW's  are  at  home  and  that  we  have  the 
best  chance  in  our  whole  200-year  history 
to  build  permanent  peace  in  the  world. 

You  ask  how  can  I  speak  so  confidently 
on  that?  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  just 
met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
the  great  European  powers,  representa- 
tives, also,  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China^  where  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
people  live,  representatives  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  the  heads  of  state  and  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, when  I  was  in  Paris  for  a  2 -day 
visit.  And  I  can  tell  you,  they  believe,  as 
I  believe,  that  we  now  have  the  best 
chance  in  world  history  to  build  a  per- 
manent peace. 

It  is  going  to  require,  however,  that 
America  be  strong,  and  your  candidate, 
Jim  Sparling,  stands  for  a  strong  America. 
It  is  going  to  require  that  America  lead, 
and  your  candidate  stands  for  leadership 
for  America,  And  it  is  going  to  require, 
too,  that  America  have  the  character  and 
the  strength  that  I  see  up  in  this  "Thumb" 
area  of  Michigan. 

I  was  interested  to  see,  for  example,  a 
few  signs  saying  "thumbs  up,"  and  as  I 
complete  my  remarks  to  you,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  see  for  this  younger  generation  a 
period  of  peace,  a  period  of  prosperity 
without  war  and  without  inflation,  and 
above  all,  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
any  young  generation  has  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

That  is  what  we  want  for  you.  That  is 
what  we  are  working  for,  and  that  is  what 
Jim  Sparling  will  work  for  full-time.  He 
is  not  going  to  be  a  part-time  Congress- 
man; he  has  always  worked  full-time  at 
everything  that  he  has  done.  He  isn't  go- 
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ing  to  miss  scores  and  scores  of  votes.  He 
is  going  to  put  you  first,  and  he  is  going  to 
be  there  when  it  counts.  He  is  not  going 
to  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  anybody  else.  He 
is  going  to  be  your  Congressman. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  man,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  whatever  you  are,  that  I 
think  the  people  in  this  county,  the  peo- 
ple in  this  State,  want  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  with 
with  him. 

[4.]     Sandusky  ( 2 :  50  p.m. ) 

If  I  could  have  your  attention  for  just 
a  moment,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  this  wonderful  welcome  that  you 
have  given  us  on  the  last  stop  that  we  are 
making  in  this  tour  of  what  is  called  the 
"Thumb"  area  of  Michigan. 

When  I  saw  on  the  schedule  the  town 
of  Sandusky,  I  told  one  of  my  advance 
men,  I  said,  "Not  true|  Sandusky  is  in 
Ohio."  He  said,  "Oh,  no,  there  is  a  San- 
dusky in  Michigan."  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
have  come  here.  This  is  a  great  place  to 
be. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  in  our  travels 
through  the  "Thumb"  area,  we  have  seen 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  people  and 
we  have  seen  some  of  the  richest  farmland 
in  America.  That  farmland  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  America  to  play  a  great  role  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  building  a  peaceful 
world. 

It  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
the  best  fed,  best  clothed  people  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  any  standard  that  you 
want  to  apply. 

But  the  other  thing  that  I  noticed  about 
this  part  of  the  country  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  independence,  a  feeling  that 
you  are  people  who  want  to  look  at  your 
candidate  who  is  running  for  Congress, 


both  of  them,  regardless  of  what  his  party 
may  be,  and  you  want  somebody  that  is 
going  to  represent  you  and  not  somebody 
else  in  Washington,  D.C. 

For  1 3  years  you  have  had  Jim  Harvey, 
a  man  who  has  been  that  kind  of  a  man. 
And  in  Jim  Sparling,  I  can  tell  you,  he  is 
not  a  rubber  stamp  for  anybody.  He  is 
only  going  to  work  for  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Michigan.  He  is  worth 
your  confidence,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  with  him. 

But  what  is  more  important  is  what  he 
is  going  to  work  for.  He  is  going  to  work 
for  a  strong  America  so  that  we  can  keep 
the  peace  that  we  have  won. 

I  have  just  talked  to  Captain  [Robert] 
Abbott  here.  You  probably  know  him. 
He  was  one  of  those  brave  men  who  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam.  And  I  can 
say,  we  can  thank  God  today  that  the 
war  that  I  found  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1969  as  President,  we  have 
ended. 

For  the  first  time  in  12  years,  we  have 
peace;  for  the  first  time  in  25  years,  not 
one  young  American  is  being  drafted; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  8  years,  every 
American  is  home  where  he  belongs  and 
not  in  any  prison  camp  in  Hanoi  or  any- 
place else,  and  we  can  be  thankful  for 
that. 

And  now  we  must  go  forward  from 
there.  We  do  not  want  to  have  his  broth- 
ers, his  sons,  the  brothers  and  sons  of  those 
who  fought  in  Vietnam,  in  another  war. 
We  want  to  build  a  permanent  peace,  and 
that  means  we  need  a  strong  America, 
and  that  is  where  your  Congressman 
comes  in,  because  he  will  vote  for  a  strong 
America,  one  that  will  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  world  so  that  we  can  build 
a  world  of  peace. 
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I  have  just  met  with  35  world  leaders 
in  Paris,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  America 
is  respected  in  the  world.  But  the  key  to 
peace  in  the  world  is  here,  here  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  here  not  just  in  the  Presidency, 
but  it  is  here  in  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  in  our  strength,  not  only 
our  military  strength  but  primarily  our 
strength  and  our  faith  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  country. 

I  have  seen  it  throughout  this  "Thumb" 
area  of  Michigan  where  I  have  seen  your 
flags.  I  saw  it  yesterday  in  Xenia,  Ohio, 
where  I  saw  a  tornado  had  swept  through 
town,  and  people  instead  of  leaving  had 
put  up  a  flag  on  what  was  once  their  house 
to  show  that  they  still  had  faith  in  their 
town,  in  their  country,  and  in  their  God. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  there  isn't  any 
question  that  there  is  the  best  chance  in 
our  lifetime,  probably  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory, to  build  a  world  of  peace  and  to  also 
have  peace  and  to  have  it  at  a  time  when 
we  can  have  prosperity  without  inflation. 

We  have  problems  now,  which,  as  you 
know,  are  related  to  the  energy  crisis,  but 
there  again  is  where  your  new  Congress- 
man is  going  to  come  in.  We  need  to 
break  the  bottleneck  of  the  legislation  that 
will  allow  us  to  produce  those  products 
that  will  provide  the  fuel  that  we  need 
that  will  build  up  the  automobile  produc- 
tion, that  will  provide  the  fertilizer  that 
we  need  that  will  build  up  the  farm  pro- 
duction. All  of  this  we  can  and  will  have, 
but  we  need  a  strong,  full-time  Congress- 


man in  Washington  to  do  it  from  the 
Eighth  District. 

We  can't  have  a  half-time,  part-time 
man  in  Washington,  one  who  is  there  for 
only  half  the  votes,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
Jim  Sparling — I  have  known  him  for  13 
years — Jim  Sparling,  like  Jim  Harvey  be- 
fore him,  he  will  be  working  for  you  100 
percent  of  the  time.  He  will  be  working 
for  America  100  percent  of  the  time.  He 
will  be  working  for  a  strong  America,  for 
a  prosperous  America.  He  believes  in  you, 
and  you  can  believe  in  him. 

And  finally,  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you, 
this  is  the  first  time,  they  tell  me,  that  a 
President  ever  traveled  through  the 
"Thumb"  area  of  Michigan.  I  am  mighty 
proud  to  have  been  the  first,  and  I  hope 
that  others  will  have  the  same  experience 
that  I  have  had.  It  has  been  a  magnificent 
day.  In  fact,  the  weather  is  warmer  here 
than  it  is  in  Washington,  D.C.,  today.  But 
it  has  been  a  magnificent  day  primarily 
in  terms  of  the  warm  friendship  that  we 
have  found. 

We  have  seen  some  that  support  the 
other  man.  That  is  fine,  but  we  have  seen 
the  great  majority  supporting  our  can- 
didate. That  is  better.  We  are  for  him, 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  out 
today. 

note:  The  special  election  was  held  on  April 
16,  1974,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Repre- 
sentative Russell  James  Harvey's  resignation,  on 
January  31,  to  become  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 


109     Statement  About  Signing  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974.     April  13,  1974 


I  TAKE  special  pleasure  today  in  signing 
into  law  S.  134I5  the  Indian  Financing 
Act. 


This  bill  is  the  second  to  be  enacted  of 
seven  measures  which  I  proposed  4  years 
ago,  when  I  pledged  to  follow  a  new  phi- 
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losophy  of  self-determination  for  Indians. 
The  first,  enacted  in  1970,  returned  the 
Blue  Lake  lands  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indi- 
ans. It  continues  to  be  my  hope  that,  with 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  can  create  a  new 
era  in  which  the  future  of  Indian  people 
is  determined  primarily  by  Indian  acts 
and  Indian  decisions. 

The  Indian  Financing  Act  contains 
three  mechanisms  to  foster  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  betterment  of  the 
Indian  people.  One  is  the  consolidation 
of  three  existing  revolving  loan  funds  now 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $50  million  for 
the  fund.  The  second  establishes  a  pro- 
gram whereby  the  Interior  Secretary  can 
guarantee  private  loans  made  to  Indian 
organizations  and  individuals  or,  in  the 
alternative,  insure  such  loans  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  third  establishes  an  Indian 
Business  Development  program  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  would 
aid  small  Indian  businesses  through  grants 
of  up  to  $50,000  per  business.  Further, 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  ACTION,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations  in   providing   management   and 


technical  assistance  to  an  Indian  enter- 
prise which  qualifies  for  loan  or  grant 
assistance. 

The  loan  guarantee  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  especially  significant.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  which  has  been  in  the 
business  of  making  loans  to  Indians  for 
decades,  can  cite  solid  evidence  showing 
that  Indians  are  good  loan  risks.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  business  community  has  not 
been  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  The  loan 
guarantee  program  is  the  Administration's 
way  of  backing  up  our  conviction  with 
Federal  money.  I  hope  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  greatly  enhance  the  financial 
attractiveness  of  Indian  borrowers  in  the 
private  sector. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
period  in  which  the  Congress  will  prompt- 
ly send  to  my  desk  the  remaining  propos- 
als I  made  in  1970  to  enable  American 
Indians  to  become  more  prosperous  and 
more  independent. 

I  commend  the  bipartisan  work  which 
has  made  this  bill  possible  and  want  to  see 
that  effort  continue  for  the  rest  of  our 
Indian  legislative  program. 

NOTE:  As  enacted,  S.  1341,  approved  April  12, 
1974,  is  Public  Law  93-262  (88  Stat.  77). 

The  statement  was  released  at  Key  Biscayne, 
Fla. 


1 10     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Arthur  Krock. 
April  13,  1974 


ARTHUR  KROCK's  "Sixty  Years  on 
the  Firing  Line"  marked  him  as  a  journal- 
ist of  surpassing  judgment  and  integrity. 
As  both  a  correspondent  and  commenta- 
tor he  brought  a  sense  of  perspective  and 
understanding  to  public  affairs  that  w^as 
valued  by  all  who  knew  him  and  won  for 


him  the  highest  awards  of  his  profession. 
One  of  his  awards  was  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  Nation's  highest  civilian  honor, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  him  in  1970. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  join  the  Nation  in 
mourning  the  death  of  one  of  America's 
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greatest  journalists  and  one  of  her  finest         York  Times  from  1927  until  his  retirement  in 
sons.  ^9^^- 


note:   Mr.   Krock,   86,   died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  April  1 1,  1974.  He  was  with  the  New 


The  statement  was  issued  at  Key  Biscayne, 
Fla. 


Ill 


Memorandum  About  the  Federal  Summer  Employment 
Program  for  Youth.     April  iG,  1974 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

Many  of  our  young  people  in  America 
look  forward  to  summer  with  both  the 
hope  and  need  for  summer  jobs.  We  in 
Government  have  an  opportunity  to  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  find  that 
employment. 

I  am  again  requesting  Federal  man- 
agers to  give  their  full  support  to  the  Fed- 
eral Summer  Employment  Program  for 
Youth.  Our  experience  over  the  years 
demonstrates  that  this  kind  of  investment 
in  our  young  people  pays  handsome 
dividends. 

In  addition  to  the  values  gained  by 
young  people  through  their  involvement 
in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  benefit.  Young 
employees  can  come  as  replacements  for 
regular  employees  who  are  on  vacation. 
They  help  do  the  work  generated  by  in- 
creased workloads  which  some  agencies 
experience  during  the  summer  months. 
They  provide  Government  agencies  with 
a  chance  to  expand  relationships  with 


educational  institutions,  and  they  fre- 
quently gain  fresh  insights  from  contact 
with  these  young  workers. 

Apart  from  your  selection  of  young  peo- 
ple from  the  Summer  Employment  Ex- 
amination, agency  merit  staffing  plans, 
and  the  Federal  Summer  Intern  Program, 
we  must  continue  to  see  that  needy  youths 
have  opportunities  for  Federal  employ- 
ment experiences.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
I  am  again  setting  a  general  goal  of  one 
needy  youth  for  every  40  regular  em- 
ployees. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  continue  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  guidance  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Federal  Summer  Employment  Program 
and  will  report  to  me  on  accomplishments. 
The  support  of  your  organization  for  this 
program  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  suc- 
cess in  past  years.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  give  this  year's  program  your  con- 
tinued personal  support. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  memorandum  was  re- 
leased at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 


1 1 2     Toasts  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  Foreign  Ministers.     April  17,  1974 


Your  Excellencies,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
and  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  Caribbean 
countries: 


I  wish  I  could  address  you  in  the  lan- 
guage which  most  of  you  understand  and 
speak  so  well,  but  I  would  not  presume 
to  do  so.  Consequently,  tonight  I  will  have 
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Mr.  Barnes,  who  speaks  English  better 
than  he  speaks  Spanish  and  Spanish  better 
than  he  speaks  English,  translate  for  me. 

I  will  simply  open  this  comment  with 
regard  to  our  relations  with  one  of  the  few 
Spanish  phrases  I  think  I  know  reasonably 
well.  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  say,  estan  ustedes 
en  su  casa  [you  are  in  your  home]. 

As  you  went  through  the  receiving  line 
tonight,  my  wife  and  I  shared  many  mem- 
ories with  you.  It  was  34  years  ago  that 
we  had  our  wedding  trip  in  Mexico.  Ob- 
viously, she  was  much  younger  than  I 
was  at  that  time.  And  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  followed  our  example, 
because  he  just  had  his  honeymoon  in 
Mexico,  too,  and  we  welcome  Mrs.  Nancy 
Kissinger  on  her  first  visit  as  the  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  tonight.  She  is  a 
little  liberal,  but  otherwise,  she  is  all  right. 
Don't  interpret  the  word  "liberal"  liter- 
ally, please. 

After  that  first  trip  34  years  ago,  we  re- 
turned again  to  the  Caribbean  and  to 
Central  America  for  a  trip  which  took  us 
to  eight  countries  in  that  area  in  1941. 
The  other  events  come  tumbling  over: 
the  attendance  at  the  inauguration  of 
Ruiz  Cortines  in  Mexico  in  1953  [1952], 
a  trip  to  Mexico  and  all  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  in  1955,  and  then  a  trip 
through  all  the  South  American  countries 
in  1958,  and  then  as  private  citizens  re- 
turning to  Mexico  on  our  25th  wedding 
anniversary  in  1965,  and  in  1967,  a  tour 
which  took  me  to  virtually  all  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America. 

Now,  my  only  regret  is  that  in  this 
travelog  that  I  have  just  gone  over,  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity — except  for  Mex- 
ico, our  great  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
south — to  visit  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  But  I  believe 


I  have  sent  our  best  ambassador  there  in 
my  stead. 

Mrs.  Nixon's  visit  to  Peru  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  and  then  her  recent  visit 
to  Caracas  and  to  Brasilia  for  the  inaugu- 
rations, I  think,  indicated  that  the  one  who 
was  closest  to  my  heart  could  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

As  you  can  tell,  I  probably,  as  a  result 
of  this,  am  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  to  have  visited  all  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  before  entering  this 
office.  And  while  traveling  alone  is  not  sig- 
nificant, these  travels  do  indicate,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  measure  of  the  affection  and 
esteem  which  not  only  my  wife  and  I  but 
all  Americans  continue  to  have  for  our 
neighbors  in  the  Americas. 

Let  me  speak  very  frankly  about  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
our  friends  to  the  south.  During  these  past 
30  years,  we  have  beard  an  enormous 
amount  of  rhetoric  about  the  relationships 
between  our  countries.  There  have  been 
almost  as  many  slogans  as  conferences,  and 
too  often,  both  have  been  quickly  filed 
away  and  forgotten. 

Now,  in  the  past  6  months,  the  United 
States  has  proposed  a  new  approach,  what 
we  call  "a  new  dialog."  It  was  discussed 
in  New  York,  again  in  Bogota,  then  in 
Mexico  City,  now  in  Washington. 

Now,  after  so  many  trial  runs,  we  think 
this  one  is  here  to  stay. 

But,  you  could  very  well  ask,  why  will 
our  "new  dialog"  be  any  better  than  the 
old  ones?  Why  will  the  future  be  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  past,  when  the  United 
States  so  often  seemed  to  ignore  its  friends 
to  the  south? 

Let  me  answer  that  very  directly.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  I  have  seen  that  the  winds 
of  change  are  blowing  strongly  across  the 
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entire  world  today.  In  fact,  initiatives  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  have  helped 
those  winds  along  their  way. 

There  is  one  great  lesson  that  all  of  us, 
large  and  small  whatever  our  nations  may 
be,  must  learn.  The  nations  of  the  world 
can  no  longer  ignore  each  other,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  A  decision  by  an  oil  pro- 
ducer in  the  Middle  East  has  a  direct  im- 
pact upon  the  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
fertilizer  in  the  West. 

A  decision  by  a  wheatgrower  in  the 
great  northern  plains  of  North  America 
can  make  the  difference  between  full  and 
empty  stomachs,  not  only  in  the  south  of 
the  world  but  also  in  the  east  and  west. 

Independence,  a  proud  concept,  has 
given  away  to  interdependence.  The  past 
has  given  away  to  a  new  way  of  life.  And 
the  critical  question  now  is  whether  we 
return  to  the  past — it  is  too  late  for  that — 
but  how  we  shape  the  future. 

Now,  there  are  some  that  argue  that 
every  nation  must  now  fend  for  itself  in 
a  narrow  struggle  for  survival,  setting  man 
against  man,  nation  against  nation,  bloc 
against  bloc.  That,  in  my  opinion,  would 
lead  to  the  eventual  collapse  of  Western 
civilization  as  we  have  known  it. 

We  propose  instead  that  we  meet  the 
reality  of  interdependence  by  following 
a  different  path — a  higher  road  of  coop- 
eration and  of  collaboration.  It  will  be 
more  strenuous,  it  will  require  more  pa- 
tience, it  may  even  be  more  expiensive  in 
the  short  run,  but  eventually  we  believe  it 
will  lead  to  a  better  life  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple in  every  nation. 

Now,  this,  in  essence,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  "new  dialog"  we  are  calling  for.  It  is 
more  than  a  slogan,  it  is  more  than  just 
more  talk ;  it  signifies  a  new  attitude,  a  new 
desire  to  join  with  you  in  seeking  out  that 


high  road  of  cooperation  and  growth  for 
all  of  the  nations  in  the  Americas. 

And  going  now  from  words  to  actions, 
let  me  be  more  concrete  about  what  you 
may  expect  from  the  United  States  in  this 
new  endeavor. 

Speaking  personally,  and  speaking  also 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the 
greatest  gift  I  hope  to  leave  to  my  coun- 
trymen and  to  the  world  is  a  legacy  of 
peace.  It  is  our  desire  for  peace  that  has 
been  the  foundation  for  our  new  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  which  shapes 
our  relationships  with  other  nations. 

And  our  relationships  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  a  central  pillar  in  the  structure  of 
peace  we  are  trying  to  build  for  the  whole 
world.  And  it  would  be  our  hope  that  we 
could  work  more  closely  with  you  in  main- 
taining peace  beyond  our  hemisphere  and 
that  we  could  continue  to  work  with  you 
in  keeping  the  peace  in  our  hemisphere. 

On  the  political  side,  you  can  expect 
that  the  United  States  will  not  seek  to  im- 
pose its  political  preferences  on  your 
countries;  that  is  your  decision.  We  will 
not  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
others  in  this  hemisphere. 

And  finally,  and  of  keen  interest  to- 
night, we  have  a  mutual  interest  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  for  all  the 
nations  in  this  hemisphere.  There  is  just 
as  much  at  stake  for  the  United  States  as 
for  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  and  I  reaffirm  my  pledge  to 
work  directly  with  you  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  concern.  Let  me  enumerate 
them: 

We  will  continue  to  seek  trade  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  generalized  trade 
preferences,  a  concept  that  I  have  sup- 
ported for  years. 
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We  will  seek  cooperative  solutions  to 

our  energy  problems,  and  we  shall  share 

our  resources  and  our  research  with  you. 

We  will  seek  better  ways  to  pool  our 

knowledge  of  science  and  technology. 

We  will  seek  to  maintain  our  level  of 
aid. 

We  will  seek  to  consult  more  closely 
with  you  on  international  trade  and  mone- 
tary affairs. 

And  we  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  private  capital  in  ways  that  are 
mutually  acceptable. 

We  recognize  that  each  government  in 
this  hemisphere  has  the  sovereign  right  to 
determine  the  rules  for  investors  in  its 
country. 

But  speaking  from  experience,  we  also 
believe  that  private  investment  is  the  rich- 
est potential  source  of  the  technology,  the 
capital,  the  organizational  skills  that  the 
developing  world  needs. 

For  example,  the  amount  of  private 
capital  that  flows  to  Latin  America  today 
is  over  twice  as  much  as  the  amount  of 
public  capital.  We  must  recognize  that 
many  of  the  nations  which  enjoyed  the 
fastest  rates  of  economic  expansion  have 
had  the  benefit  of  intensive  infusions  of 
private  capital  as  well  as  public. 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  "new 
dialog" — peace,  political  freedom,  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  road  ahead  will  not 
be  easy.  It  has  never  been  traveled  before, 
and  it  is  only  dimly  perceived.  The  pessi- 
mists predict  we  will  lose  our  way,  because 
they  say  our  civilization  is  entering  a  new 
age  of  darkness. 

Let  us  prove  to  them,  all  of  us,  what 
we  know  in  our  hearts:  We  are  indeed 
entering  a  new  age,  but  what  we  see  is 
not  a  setting  but  a  rising  sun,  a  new  dawn 
for  the  Americas. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  after  my  trips 


to  Peking  and  to  Moscow,  to  Europe,  to 
Southeast  Asia,  whether  this  means  a 
downgrading  of  our  interest  in  our  friends 
in  the  American  hemisphere. 

Let  me  assure  you  tonight,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  because 
the  new  initiatives  we  have  undertaken 
in  these  past  5  years  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  have  world  peace.  If  we  have  world 
peace,  all  of  the  people  in  the  Americas 
will  benefit.  And  if  we  have  world  war, 
all  of  the  peoples  in  the  Americas  will 
suffer. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  tonight,  let  us 
join  together  in  these  initiatives  to  seek  to 
build  a  new  structure  of  peace,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  the  whole  world.  And 
whatever  success  we  have  in  this  direc- 
tion will  benefit  us  all. 

And  now  tonight  in  proposing  a  toast, 
I  cannot  propose  it  to  any  individual  be- 
cause all  are  of  equal  rank,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  when  I  visited  my  friend  Galo 
Plaza  ^  at  his  farm,  he  used  a  wonderful 
expression  that  I  think  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression I  should  use  in  proposing  the 
toast  tonight. 

This  man,  that  I  have  just  made  an  ail- 
American  football  player  30  years  after 
he  played  football  at  the  University  of 
California,  which  will  put  him  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame — [laughter'] — spoke  very  feel- 
ingly about  California,  the  State  in  which 
he  got  his  higher  education,  and  his  own 
country. 

And  he  said  what  we  must  all  under- 
stand is  that  despite  our  differences  in 
background,  despite  our  differences  in  lan- 
guage, despite  our  differences  in  culture, 
and  despite  our  difference  in  political 
ideology,  we  are  all  one  family,  we  are  all 


^  Secretary  General,  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 
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proud  members  of  the  American  family. 

So,  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  propose  the 
toast.  La  familia  Americana. 

And  now  to  our  very  special  guests,  if 
you  will  be  seated  again,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  select  the  individual  from  this 
distinguished  group  who  would  respond 
to  the  toast.  We  did  not  flip  coins,  so  we 
went  to  seniority.  That  does  not  mean  that 
seniority  means  senility,  but  one  thing  I 
learned  and  Mrs.  Nixon  learned  in  our 
travels  through  the  countries  to  the  south 
is  that  while  there  are  very  many,  and 
most  speak  the  same  language,  each  has 
it  own  character,  each  is  quite  different, 
and  each  is  very  proud  of  its  own  back- 
ground, and  that  diversity  must  never 
change. 

And  so,  we  call  upon  not  the  largest 
country  here,  we  call  upon  one  that  is  one 
of  the  smaller  countries,  but  it  is  a  country 
we  remember  well,  not  that  it  is  not  and 
should  not  be  known  for  other  things.  I 
refer  to  that  nation  where  the  lovely  ladies 
do  the  bottle  dance. 

Our  distinguished  guest,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Paraguay. 

[At  this  point,  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Sapena 
Pastor  responded  to  the  President's  remarks. 
The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

To  all  of  our  distinguished  guests,  we 
realize  that  you  have  come  a  long  way, 
most  of  you,  and  that  tomorrow  you  will 
be  going  to  Atlanta,  and  I  would  simply 
like  to  bring  this  historic  occasion — his- 
toric at  least  for  us  who  are  honored  to 
be  your  host — to  a  conclusion  with  these 
words : 

This  house  is  not  an  old  house  when 
you  compare  it  with  the  great  houses  of 
Europe,  of  Asia,  of  the  Mideast,  even  of 
Latin  America.  It  was  planned  by  George 
Washington,  and  every  President  since 
Washington  has  lived  here. 


And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  every 
President  of  the  United  States  has  had  a 
dream  about  his  own  country  and  about 
the  world.  Some  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  interpreting  that  dream  than  others. 
But  all  have  tried,  because  they  know  that 
that  dream  represents  what  the  American 
people,  the  people  of  this  country,  of  the 
United  States,  feel  in  their  hearts. 

It  was  summarized  perhaps  best  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  said,  we  act  not  just  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  whole  human  race. 

Now,  to  some  contemporary  observers 
at  that  time  and  some  at  this  time,  that 
would  seem  in  retrospect  to  have  been 
a  very  arrogant  statement.  But  speaking 
for  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  know 
our  people,  I  know  how  they  feel. 

We  are  strong  now,  whereas  compared 
with  at  the  beginning,  we  were  very  weak. 
We  are  rich  now,  when  compared  with 
at  the  very  beginning,  we  were  very  poor. 
But  it  is  our  great  desire  to  share  whatever 
we  have  in  terms  of  development  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  and,  particularly, 
with  our  closest  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  use  whatever  our  strength  is  and 
whatever  our  wealth  is,  not  only  to  build 
a  world  of  peace,  peace  in  the  sense  of 
absence  of  war,  but  peace  in  terms  of 
progress  and  development  for  all  people 
wherever  they  may  be. 

That  was  the  dream  of  those  who 
founded  this  country.  That  was  the  dream 
of  those  who  founded  your  countries.  We 
are  all  part — as  old  as  we  are — we  are 
all  part  of  a  new  world,  and  together  we 
can  build  a  new  world  for  all  people  who 
live  on  this  Earth. 

And  in  this  room  that  has  seen  the 
great  leaders  of  the  world  pass  through 
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it  over  175  years,  it  is  well  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  the  hopes  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world — not  just  the  Americas  but 
all  the  people  of  the  world — ^f or  peace,  for 
progress,  for  opportunity,  lie  with  our 
solidarity,  with  our  unity,  and  with  our 
vision.  And  may  the  historians  one  day 
record  that  we,  the  inheritors  of  the  new 
world,  helped  to  build,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  the  whole  world,  a  structure 
of  peace  and  progress  for  all. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  respond  to 
the  very  eloquent  remarks  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  from  Paraguay. 

And  with  those  words,  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
I  will  now,  according  to  protocol,  leave 
the  room.  We  understand  that  refresh- 
ments are  still  available,  and  for  those  who 
like  to,  even  dancing.  And  for  those  who 
haven't  airplane  reservations  for  Atlanta, 
we  can  provide  a  bus.  [Laughter] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:25  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  An 
advance  text  of  his  remarks  was  released  on 
the  same  day. 

The  foreign  ministers  were  attending  infor- 
mal meetings  at  the  State  Department,  held 
on  April  17  and  18,  1974,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  19. 

Foreign  Minister  Sapena  Pastor  responded  to 
the  President's  remarks  in  Spanish.  His  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows : 

Your  Excellency  Richard  Nixorij  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  Your  Excellency 
Mrs.  Nixon,  Your  Excellencies  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  have 
conferred  upon  me  the  extraordinary  honor  of 
replying  to  your  words.  Aware  of  this  great 
responsibility,  I  assume  this  mandate,  shielded 
by  the  magnitude  of  what  I  represent. 

The  history  of  inter-American  relations  will 
record  as  a  very  fortunate  initiative  of  yours. 
Your  Excellency  President  Richard  Nixon,  to 


have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  to  invite  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  representatives  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and  of  the  Caribbean 
that  were  attending  the  28th  period  of  Regular 
Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  a  meeting  which  was  held  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1973,  and  to  there  suggest  the  initiation 
of  a  "new  dialog"  to  deal  with  matters  of  in- 
terest for  the  American  continent. 

It  is  true  that  as  close  as  we  were  and  as 
united  by  common  bonds  and  interests  in  the 
destiny  of  the  continent  and  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, we  lived  at  a  distance  in  the  considera- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  those  things  which 
are  basic  and  vital  to  our  civilization. 

And  for  one  part,  there  was  a  United  States 
of  America,  the  leading  world  power,  which 
had  achieved  the  highest  levels  of  standards 
of  living  for  its  people  while  at  the  same  time 
having  to  be  concerned  and  to  take  care  of 
problems  and  situations  scattered  throughout 
the  globe,  situations  of  every  order  and  nature, 
at  every  distance,  and  of  the  most  varied 
degrees  of  seriousness,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
all  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  of  the 
Caribbean  with  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, deprived  to  larger  or  lesser  degree  of 
the  financial  and  technolgical  means  necessary 
to  increase  their  economic,  social,  educational, 
cultural,  scientific,  health,  and  technological 
conditions. 

The  idea  of  this  "new  dialog"  was  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  all  of  the  American  nations, 
and  the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of 
Colombia,  Alfredo  Vdzquez  Carrizosa,  on  be- 
half of  his  government  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  meeting  of  Bogota  held  in  November  of 
1973  where  there  was  an  exhaustive  debate 
before  establishment  of  the  items  on  which 
the  usefulness  of  a  dialog  was  established. 

Thus  came  about  the  Conference  of  Tlate- 
lolco,  held  in  February  of  1974,  where  under 
the  skillful  and  enlightened  leadership  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico,  Don  Emilio 
Rabasa,  and  this  time  with  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  dynamic  and  clearly  successful 
international  negotiator.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, there  was  an  advanced  consensus 
achieved  on  the  solutions  to  the  subjects 
brought  up  at  Bogota. 
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Among  the  positive  results  of  Tlatelolco, 
there  are  two  that  are  very  important,  but 
that  were  not  even  included  in  the  agenda. 
The  first  is  having  converted  this  "new  dia- 
log" offered  in  October  of  1973  into  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  consultation.  The  second, 
which  is  the  birth  of  what  we  have  come  to 
call  the  "Spirit  of  Tlatelolco/'  which  is  a  new 
state  of  feeling  among  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  who  commit  themselves  to  work 
with  faith  and  will  in  a  coordinated  and  joint 
action  in  order  to  achieve  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  nations. 

Development  in  all  its  aspects  has  to  be 
the  basic  theme  of  the  process  of  consultation 
that  we  have  established.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  new  name  for  peace  is  "development."  In 
reality,  there  is  so  much  overlapping  between 
both  terms  that  just  as  we  cannot  have  de- 
velopment without  peace,  we  also  cannot  con- 
ceive of  peace  without  development. 

Mr.  President,  this  splendid  setting  that 
you  are  offering  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean undoubtedly  is  not  the  propitious  time  to 
refer  to  generalized  preferred  tariffs,  to  fi- 
nancial assistance,  to  the  transference  of  tech- 
nology, to  monetary  reform,  to  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers,  to  the  net  transfer  of  real 
resources,  and  to  many  other  items  which  will 
appear  in  the  agendas  in  this  continued  proc- 
ess of  consultation  until  they  are  definitely 
resolved. 

But  if  what  separates  us  is  not  geographic 
distance,  but  rather  the  differences  in  the  de- 
gree of  development,  necessarily  we  must  agree 
that  our  main  fundamental  concern  should 
concentrate  and  give  priority  to  the  structure 
of  international  trade  and  the  monetary  system. 

And  so  the  present  and  unfair  terms  of  trade 
dealing  with  our  raw  materials  vis-a-vis  manu- 
factured products,  a  trade  that  takes  place  not 
only  with  the  United  States  of  America  but 
with  the  entire  industrialized  world,  this  is  what 
generates  the  differences  in  development  that 
create  artificial  distances  and  obstacles  of  all 
kinds  in  the  relations  between  our  peoples. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  the  day  that  our 
nations  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
receive  fair  and  equitable  prices  for  their  labor 
and  their  products,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  clamor  for  financial  loans,  and  technology 


will  be  just  another  product  that  we  can  pur- 
chase and  pay  for  and  not  assistance  or  a  favor 
that  we  want  to  receive. 

In  this  task,  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  of  the  Caribbean  expect  to  continue  count- 
ing on  the  firm  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  a  cooperation  that  we  have 
seen  already  in  the  dialog  and  in  the  consulta- 
tions with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  that  we  are  holding  here  in 
Washington  is  in  appearance  unrelated  to  the 
Fourth  Period  of  Sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  will  begin  on  April  19  in  Atlanta,  al- 
though this  first  meeting  is  informal  and  non- 
institutionalized  and  the  second  one  will  be 
formal  and  will  follow  treaties  and  instruments 
that  are  in  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
separate  one  from  another  and  even  more  ob- 
vious that  the  subject  of  the  restructuring  of  the 
inter-American  system  will  appear  on  both 
agendas. 

I  have  the  honor  to  express  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  of  the  Caribbean  harbor  the  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  the  restructuring  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  that  more  dynamic  instru- 
ments may  come  into  being  that  will  permit 
a  better  and  faster  achievement  of  development 
of  all  nations,  that  will  embody  all  of  the  rights, 
assurances,  and  protection  deserved  by  persons 
and  states,  that  will  stimulate  what  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  has  called  a  friendship  based 
on  equality  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each 
one  and  a  new  inter-American  system,  in  short, 
that  will  be  able  to  be  imbued  with  and  which 
we  will  decide  to  translate  into  this  symbol  of 
faith  which  we  have  come  to  call  the  "Spirit 
of  Tlatelolco." 

Your  Excellency  President  Richard  Nixon, 
I  interpret  the  sentiments  of  all  my  colleagues, 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  expressing 
to  you  the  deepest  appreciation  and  esteem  with 
which  we  have  followed  your  admirable  and 
tenacious  efforts  in  favor  of  a  world  peace  and 
for  the  reduction  of  international  tensions. 

In  thanking  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  Caribbean  for  the  many  and  very 
fine  attentions  which  we  have  been  receiving 
from  your  Government,  I  would  like  to  express 
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our  best  wishes  for  the  ever-increasing  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  personal  good  fortune  of 
yourself  and  of  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  happiness  of  all  of  our  peoples  be 


achieved  by  means  of  a  global  development 
which  will  make  possible  dignified  international 
relations  based  on  respect  and  equality. 
To  your  health,  Mr.  President. 


113     Remarks  at  the  83d  Continental  Congress  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.     April  18,  1974 


Madam  President  General,^  all  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guests  this  morning  in  Consti- 
tution Hall: 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  very  grateful  for 
the  very  warm  welcome  you  have  given 
us  on  this  occasion,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  there  are  several  reasons  I  am 
happy  that  we  could  be  here  for  this  final 
General  Session  of  your  83d  Congress. 

First,  because  your  president  general  is 
our  neighbor  in  California.  We  are  very 
proud  of  Mrs.  Spicer.  We  are  glad  that 
she  has  served  so  well.  And  we  would  like 
to  show  our  gratitude  to  this  organization 
in  the  very,  shall  we  say  perhaps,  small 
way,  but  one  that  may  be  something  to  all 
of  you  who  have  such  a  sense  of  history. 

Mrs.  Spicer  has  told  me  that  your 
White  House  tour  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row afternoon.  And  Mrs.  Nixon  is  going 
to  arrange  to  be  away  from  the  family 
quarters  on  that  occasion — she  will  be  in 
the  vicinity,  but  not  in  the  family  quar- 
ters— and  I  am  going  to  arrange  to  do  my 
office  work  over  in  the  Executive  Office 
Building.  And  so,  for  this  group,  when  you 
come  to  the  White  House,  we  are  opening 
up  not  only  the  public  floors,  the  ground 
floor  and  the  first  floor,  but  the  whole 
second  floor  where  the  family  lives. 


^Mrs.  Donald  Spicer  was  president  general 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


The  White  House  Rose  Garden  will 
be  open.  It  now  has  tulips  in  it,  inci- 
dentally, but  you  will  enjoy  seeing  that. 
But  perhaps  you  will  also  enjoy  going  into 
the  Cabinet  Room,  which  will  be  open 
for  your  inspection,  and  also  the  Presi- 
dent's Oval  Office.  So,  that  is  our  off'er  to 
you. 

I  wish  that  we  could  give  each  of  you 
a  little  memento  when  you  come  there, 
but  there  are  just  a  few  too  many,  I  think, 
scheduled  for  the  tour.  Just  don't  take 
anything  that  is  nailed  down,  that  is  all 
we  ask. 

This  83  d  Congress  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  very  appropriate  occasion  on  which  to 
address  an  event  that  will  occur  in  just  2 
years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Revolution. 

That  will  be  a  great  year,  the  year  1976, 
for  America — a  great  year,  particularly, 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  its  history 
and  for  those  also  who  are  interested  in  its 
future.  I  know  that  this  organization  has 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking  about 
how  it  could  contribute  to  the  success  of 
that  Bicentennial  celebration,  and  I  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  what 
you  have  done  for  Independence  Hall, 
your  gift  to  the  Nation,  the  second  floor 
of  that  historic  building  that  has  been 
restored  by  reason  of  the  contributions 
you  have  made.  And  also,  I  express  ap- 
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preciation  for  what  you  are  doing  and  are 
going  to  do  in  each  of  your  States  and 
each  of  your  communities  in  seeing  that 
we  have  not  just  a  celebration  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  it  all  began,  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Incidentally,  I  should  not  say  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  where  it  all  began,  because 
there  are  people  from  Virginia  and  Boston 
and  other  places  here  who  think  it  began 
there. 

But  we  know  that  this  organization, 
among  all  the  great  organizations  of 
America,  will  have  its  heart  in  this  cele- 
bration, will  have  its  heart,  and  you  will 
give  of  your  funds,  of  your  time,  of  your 
energy,  and  of  your  spirit  to  make  it  one 
that  all  Americans  will  appreciate  and, 
particularly,  young  Americans  will  find 
inspiration  in. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  morning 
perhaps  the  more  profound  subject  of 
what  the  American  Revolution  was  really 
all  about,  and  this,  of  course,  could  be  a 
long  dissertation,  but  I  think  I  can  sum- 
marize what  most  observers  believe  the 
American  Revolution  was  about  in  a  very 
few  words. 

First,  it  had  a  distinct  quality  in  one 
respect.  The  American  Revolution  was 
not  something  that  just  occurred  in  1776 
and  then  ended.  It  was  not  an  event  that 
you  look  back  to  and  say,  on  that  day  the 
American  Revolution  started,  it  was  fin- 
ished when  Yorktown  came,  and  then  it 
was  all  over.  America  was  independent. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  great  event.  But 
the  American  Revolution  is  distinct  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  continuing  revolution, 
a  continuing  revolution  throughout  the 
200-year  history  of  our  Nation. 

Americans  are  not  a  people  that  are 
ever  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
Americans  are  a  people  that  want  prog- 


ress. They  want  more  opportunity,  more 
freedom,  more  progress,  more  prosperity 
for  their  children  than  they  had  for  them- 
selves. And  so  our  Revolution  began,  it  is 
true,  in  1 776,  but  it  is  continuing  through- 
out our  whole  history  and  will  continue  in 
the  future,  and  this  is  one  thing  we  must 
remember  as  we  celebrate  that  great  day 
of  the  past. 

There  is  another  thought  that  occurs 
to  anyone  who  observes  the  American 
Revolution — and  any  revolution  for  that 
matter — and  it  is  a  very  troubHng  thought 
in  a  sense,  because  when  you  read  through 
the  pages  of  history,  you  will  find  that  gov- 
ernments, civilizations  have  a  tendency  to 
be  weakest  when  they  appear  to  be  richest. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  been  to  Rome 
and  to  Athens.  Perhaps  at  night  you  have 
walked,  as  I  have,  through  the  Forum. 
You  have  seen  that  all  that  remains  of  the 
great  Roman  civilization ;  all  that  remains 
of  the  great  Athenian  civilization  of 
ancient  Greece  are  those  magnificent  col- 
umns, glistening  in  the  night.  And  when 
you  read  the  history  of  what  happened  to 
Athens  and  Rome — and  others,  for  that 
matter,  could  be  used  as  examples — ^but 
when  you  read  that  history,  you  find  that 
those  civilizations  came  down  not  because 
they  were  poor  and  not  when  they  were 
poor,  but  when  they  were  very  rich;  not 
because  they  were  weak  materially,  from 
a  military  standpoint,  because  at  that  time 
they  were  quite  strong. 

It  was  because  they  had  lost  something 
within;  they  had  lost  their  sense  of  mis- 
sion, their  sense  of  destiny,  their  sense  of 
character.  They  turned  inward.  They 
were  thinking  only  selfishly  of  themselves, 
and  as  a  result,  other  peoples,  not  as 
civilized,  not  as  rich,  not  apparently  as 
strong,  overran  them.  And  all  that  is  left 
are  the  columns. 
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Drive  through  Washington  today.  It  is 
a  magnificent  city.  You  helped  to  make  it 
magnificent  with  this  building.  You  see 
the  Archives  Building  with  its  columns  and 
the  Capitol  and  the  Whtie  House,  and 
you  wonder,  how  will  it  be  2-300  years 
from  now?  Will  they  simply  be  shells? 
Probably  not.  But  even  as  troublesome, 
will  they  simply  be  buildings  in  which  peo- 
ple work  and  so  forth,  but  in  which  the 
sense  of  greatness  that  now  inspires  this 
Nation  is  gone,  has  disappeared,  and  at  a 
time  that  we  were  strong  and  rich,  we 
became  weak. 

That  is  something  we  should  think 
about  as  we  celebrate  our  200th  anniver- 
sary. And  we  should  think  about  it  be- 
cause we  must  remember  that  the  addi- 
tional characteristic  about  the  American 
Revolution — in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  simply  a  single  event  that  oc- 
curred and  stopped  200  years  ago,  or  195 
years  ago,  that  it  was  a  continuing  revo- 
lution— the  other  characteristic  is  that 
from  the  beginning,  Americans,  their  lead- 
ers, have  spoken  of  our  Revolution  having 
meaning  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  others 
as  well. 

And  from  the  beginning^  that  meaning 
in  terms  of  the  Revolution  having  mean- 
ing to  others  as  well  was  not  in  terms  of 
conquest,  but  having  meaning  in  terms 
instead  of  destroying  freedom,  of  defend- 
ing freedom;  instead  of  destroying  peace, 
of  defending  the  peace. 

That  was  the  American  ideal.  It  is  a 
strain  that  runs  through  American  his- 
tory from  the  beginning.  Jefferson  said  it, 
you  remember,  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  said  we  act 
not  just  for  ourselves  but  for  the  whole 
human  race. 

Now,  imagine  what  a  statement  that 
was.  Thirteen  colonies,  they  were  weak, 
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they  were  poor,  they  could  mean  nothing 
in  terms  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world.  But  Jefferson  and  those  who  signed 
the  Declaration  and  later  the  Constitu- 
tion believed  in  their  hearts  that  they 
were  acting  not  only  for  themselves,  the 
3  million  who  lived  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, but  for  generations  to  come  in 
America  and  for  the  whole  human  race. 
And  so,  that  gave  them  a  sense  of  great- 
ness within,  which  inspired  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Go  down  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  You 
will  see  the  immortal  words  from  his  great 
speeches,  and  you  will  see  one  phrase  to 
the  effect  that  we  will  seek  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  not  only  among  ourselves 
but  between  all  nations. 

Now,  for  Lincoln  to  say  that  or  for 
some  leader  of  the  South  to  say  that  at  a 
time  that  America  was  just  completing  a 
terrible  civil  war,  was  highly  unrealistic; 
that  America,  weak  as  it  was  after  such  a 
war,  could  play  a  role,  not  only  for  peace 
among  ourselves  but  between  all  nations, 
was  unthinkable  to  any  pragmatic  ob- 
server of  the  international  scene.  But  Lin- 
coln believed  it,  and  Lee  believed  it,  and 
those  who  got  together  after  that  terrible 
strife  all  continued  to  believe  it. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  it  quite  elo- 
quently, I  thought,  when  he  spoke  at  In- 
dependence Hall  on  July  4,  191 2  [19 14]. 
He  said  a  patriotic  American  is  never 
so  proud  of  the  flag  under  which  he  lives 
as  when  it  becomes  for  others  as  well  as 
for  himself  a  symbol  of  hope  and  liberty. 

When  Wilson  said  that,  that  did  have, 
from  an  international  standpoint,  more 
meaning  because  America  was  stronger 
then,  and  what  happened  in  America  and 
what  America  did  abroad  would  have 
made  and  did  make  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  world. 
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So,  now  we  come  to  today,  2  years  from 
the  200th  anniversary. 

America  has  just  finished  a  very  diffi- 
cult war,  the  longest  in  our  history,  one 
which  divided  Americans  at  home,  one 
which,  however,  we  can  be  proud  we  saw 
through  to  the  end  and,  as  a  result,  that 
millions  who  would  otherwise  be  under 
a  government  imposed  upon  them  against 
their  will  are  now  choosing  their  own  way. 

And  I  would  only  suggest  at  a  time 
when  so  much  attention  is  directed  to 
those  who  deserted  America,  let's  give 
honor  to  the  2^2  million  who  served 
America  in  Vietnam,  because  at  this  time, 
the  future  of  America's  own  security  and 
the  future  of  peace  in  the  world  is  going 
to  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  strength  of  America 
militarily. 

Should  we  allow  those  voices  to  prevail 
who  want  America  to  reduce  its  strength 
so  that  we  become  the  second  strongest 
nation  in  the  world,  then  America  no 
longer  can  play  the  great  role  of  peace- 
maker in  the  world,  which  is  our  destiny. 

So,  as  far  as  that  strength  is  concerned, 
let  us  also  remember  it  is  not  simply  in 
ships  and  in  guns  and  in  tanks  and  all  the 
instruments  of  warfare  that  we  hear  and 
read  so  much  about,  but  it  is  in  the  men 
and  the  women  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  a  volunteer  Armed  Forces, 
and  I  say,  honor  them,  respect  them,  be- 
cause that  is  why  they  will  go  in. 

And  Mrs.  Spicer,  who  has  in  her  fam- 
ily— I  just  can't  understand  why  she 
discriminated  against  the  Army,  but  the 
Marines  and  the  Navy  are  all  there — let's 
honor  them  all  for  their  volunteer  service. 

It  would  be  easy  to  stop  there,  but  that 
wouldn't  be  enough  because  that  comes 
back  to  the  original  theme.  When  America 


was  poor  and  when  it  was  weak,  it  never- 
theless captured  the  imagination  of  the 
world,  because  it  stood  for  something 
other  than  material  strength  and  wealth. 
And  when  America  is  strong  and  when  it 
is  rich,  it  will  not  have  meaning  for  the 
world  unless  it  stands  for  something  else 
than  material  strength  and  wealth.  And 
that  is  where  this  great  celebration  can 
serve  this  Nation  with  your  help. 

We  must  maintain  our  strength  mili- 
tarily. We  must  continue  our  revolution 
which  will  increase  the  opportunity,  the 
freedom,  the  progress  for  all  of  the  people 
within  this  country. 

These  are  great  goals,  but  we  must  also 
be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  whenever 
a  nation — as  is  the  case  with  an  individ- 
ual— but  whenever  a  nation  ceases  to 
have  a  goal  greater  than  itself,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  great  nation. 

I  often  recall  what  President  de  Gaulle 
said  to  me  in  1963.  He  said  France  is 
never  her  true  self  unless  she  is  engaged 
in  a  great  enterprise. 

Now,  great  enterprises  can  mean  things 
that  are  bad — conquest,  for  example — but 
great  enterprises  can  also  mean  things 
that  are  very  good,  peace  for  all  people 
and  the  opportunity  for  all  people  to 
choose  their  own  way.  That  is  what 
America's  great  enterprise  is. 

Why  did  we  come  into  the  world?  Oh, 
there  are  many  answers  to  that.  We  came 
into  the  world  because  we  were  a  haven 
for  those  who  were  oppressed  from  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  other  nations,  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  We  came  into  the 
world  because  here  was  a  land  where 
people  could  get  a  new  start  and  build  a 
new  nation  with  new  ideals. 

But  I  believe,  as  Jefferson  believed  and 
as  Lincoln  believed  and  as  Wilson  be- 
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lieved,  that  America  came  into  the  world 
not  just  for  ourselves  but  for  the  contribu- 
tion that  we  as  Americans  could  make  to 
all  of  mankind,  not  in  terms  of  what  we 
could  give  to  them  materially,  but  more 
important,  in  terms  of  the  leadership  we 
could  provide  to  those  forces  in  the  world 
which  are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  and 
to  enjoy  a  world  of  peace,  true  peace, 
peace  meaning  more  than  absence  of  war. 

Now  of  course,  I  know  there  are  those 
who  would  suggest,  why  us?  Haven't  we 
done  enough?  We  had  World  War  I,  and 
then  the  sons  of  those  who  fought  in  World 
War  I  fought  in  World  War  II.  And  after 
we  had  the  United  Nations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  thought,  that  is  the  end  of  it 
all.  And  then  within  a  few  years,  the 
brothers  of  those,  the  younger  ones  who 
had  fought  in  World  War  II,  were  fighting 
in  Korea.  And  then,  after  that  was  ended 
in  1953,  their  younger  brothers  and  their 
sons  were  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  in  this  century  and  seen 
four  wars,  and  we  have  never  had  a  gen- 
eration without  a  war.  And  so  now  the 
great  test  is,  can  America,  as  we  approach 
our  sooth  anniversary,  can  we  meet  the 
challenge  that  is  ours  of  trying  to  provide 
the  leadership  so  that  the  next  generation 
can  be  the  first  generation  in  a  century 
to  be  one  that  will  not  have  war. 

Well,  I  firmly  believe  that  is  the  case. 
I  know  that  it  is  not  easy.  I  know  from 
having  dealt  with  and  met  the  leaders  of 
the  world,  those  who  have  ideologies  com- 
pletely different  from  ours  and  antagonis- 
tic to  ours  as  well  as  those  who  are  friendly 
to  ours,  I  know  that  the  seeds  of  conflict 
and  confrontation  are  always  there,  ready 
to  grow  again,  unless  there  is  in  the  world 
a  great  nation  ready  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  sure  that  we  can  avoid 


confrontations  and  bring  about  that  con- 
sultation which  can  lead  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  differences. 

And  so,  it  comes  down  then  to  this :  On 
this  200th  anniversary,  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  strong  America  militarily,  let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  prosperous 
America  with  opportunity  and  freedom 
such  as  even  we  have  not  enjoyed.  But 
above  all,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
renewal  of  America's  sense  of  mission, 
America's  sense  of  patriotism,  America's 
sense  of  destiny,  because  it  is  only  with 
that  that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  that 
leadership  which  can  only  come  from 
here;  because  as  you  look  around  the 
world  today,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  the 
free  world  among  the  great  industrial 
powers  that  can  assume  that  leadership. 

And  so,  I  say  to  you  in  conclusion  of 
this  great  conference,  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  in  our  hands.  We  do  not  say  that 
in  an  arrogant  sense.  We  do  not  say  that 
because  we  wanted  it  there.  We  say  that 
because  it  is  a  fact  of  history.  It  is  there. 

And  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  210  million  Americans, 
but  also  of  3  billion  people  on  this  Earth, 
for  not  only  a  generation  but  perhaps  for 
generations  and  even  centuries  to  come. 
That  is  what  the  facts  are.  That  is  the 
challenge. 

And  so,  on  this  200th  anniversary,  let 
us  look  back  and  be  proud.  Let  us  look  at 
where  we  are  and  be  thankful,  but  let  us 
look  to  the  future  and  say,  America  was 
great  in  the  beginning  because  we  realized 
then  that  we  meant  something  bigger 
than  ourselves.  We  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  a  cause  which  went  beyond  our- 
selves. And  America  today  will  meet  the 
challenge  of  world  leadership,  and  we 
will  leave  a  legacy,  a  legacy  that  Jef- 
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ferson  dreamed  about,  Lincoln,  Wilson, 
the  Presidents,  the  common  people,  all 
the  peoples  throughout  our  history. 

We,  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Nation,  at  a  time  that  a  civilization  has 
the  danger  of  going  downward  because  it 
is  rich,  of  becoming  weak  because  it  is 
rich,  of  tearing  itself  apart  with  internal 
strife  because  of  its  wealth,  rather,  not  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  it,  that  at  this  time 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  America's  sense 
of  destiny,  so  that  we  can  leave  a  legacy 
such  as  no  generation  has  left  in  any  na- 
tion in  this  century,  a  legacy  of  peace  for 


all  mankind,  of  real  peace,  that  not  only 
Americans  can  enjoy  but  that  others  as 
well  can  enjoy. 

There  is  a  great  goal.  And  as  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  that  great  goal,  that 
American  Revolution  that  you  represent 
so  well  here  in  this  great  hall  will  get  a 
new  sense  of  life,  a  new  sense  of  vigor,  a 
new  sense  of  destiny  that  will  make  it  live 
for  another  200  years  and  long  after  that, 
I  am  sure. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:02  a.m.  in 
Constitution  Hall. 


1 14     Statement  About  Energy  Conservation  Policy  in  Federal 
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AT  a  time  when  all  Americans  are  being 
asked  to  conserve  energy,  it  is  imperative 
that  their  Government  set  an  example  in 
this  effort.  I  have  established  energy  con- 
servation goals  for  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  are  even  more  ambi- 
tious than  those  being  asked  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  results  thus  far  have  been 
most  encouraging.  We  must  provide  the 
same  responsible  Government  leadership 
to  the  use  of  land  and  other  natural  re- 
sources in  meeting  our  energy  needs. 

In  my  January  23,  1974,  energy  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  I  stressed  again  the 
necessity  for  streamlining  the  site  selection 
process  for  energy  facilities.  The  avail- 
ability of  potential  sites,  of  course,  resolves 
around  the  general  issue  of  land  use. 
Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Federal  Property  Council,  I 
am  announcing  three  actions  to  be  imple- 
mented in  a  manner  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable environmental  laws  and  zoning 


regulations,  which  will  ensure  that  our 
Nation's  energy  requirements  are  con- 
sidered in  Federal  land  use  decisions. 

First,  I  am  directing  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
review  all  pertinent  Federal  regulations 
to  determine  the  need  for  amendments 
ensuring  that  GSA  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  consider  energy  im- 
plications in  building  design,  building 
management,  land  acquisition,  and  land 
disposal  actions.  Working  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  GSA  shall  submit  proposed 
amendments  within  90  days  to  the  Federal 
Property  Council  for  review. 

Second,  I  am  directing  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  consider  the  need  for  energy  sites  for 
powerplants,  storage  areas,  or  refineries  in 
the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  property 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations.  The 
need  for  energy  sites  should  be  given  care- 
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ful  consideration  as  an  end-use  objective 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  land  at  fair 
market  value. 

Third,  I  am  directing  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Property  Council,  upon  re- 
ceiving from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  an  assessment  of 
the  supply  and  demand  factors  of  energy 
facilities  in  both  the  short  and  long  run, 
to  initiate  a  study  to  determine  what  other 
initiatives  the  Federal  Government  might 
take  to  (a)  identify  potential  energy  sites 
on  Federal  land,  and  (b)  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  using  such  sites  for  energy 


purposes. 

This  new  initiative  will  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Project  Independence.  The 
Federal  Property  Council's  leadership  has 
been  outstanding  in  the  Legacy  of  Parks 
program,  through  which  400  surplus  Fed- 
eral properties  covering  62,000  acres  have 
been  made  available  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  Council, 
working  with  the  other  agencies,  can  build 
on  this  experience  and  play  an  important 
role  in  our  national  effort  to  achieve  the 
capability  for  energy  self-sufficiency. 


115     Memorandum  About  Energy  Conservation  Policy  in 
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Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  consider 
the  national  effort  to  achieve  the  capa- 
bility for  energy  self-sufficiency  in  all  de- 
cisions affecting  real  property,  including 
acquisition,  management  and  disposal;  to 
the  end  that  energy  conservation,  and 
energy  production,  and  energy  transmis- 
sion shall  be  enhanced  by  environmentally 
sound  land  use  decisions.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  shall  review 
all  pertinent  Federal  regulations  to  ensure 
that  they  are  consistent  with  this  policy. 
The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  submit  proposed 
amendments  to  such  regulations  to  the 


Federal  Property  Council  within  90  days. 
All  executive  agencies  with  real  property 
holdings  are  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  making  Federal  surplus 
real  property  available,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  for  energy  facilities. 
The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  shall 
make  necessary  arrangements  to  ensure 
that  energy  site  needs  are  considered, 
along  with  other  competing  needs,  in  the 
disposal  of  surplus  real  property  under  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations.  The  term 
"surplus  property"  means  "surplus  prop- 
erty" as  defined  in  section  3(g)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  [40  U.S.C.  472(g)]. 

Richard  Nixon 
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1 1 6     Exchange  of  Remarks  on  Receiving  Diplomatic 
Credentials  From  the  Egyptian  Ambassador. 
April  19,  1974 


The  President.  These  are  your  cre- 
dentials, Mr.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  [Ashraf  'Abd  al-Latif] 
Ghorbal.  These  are  my  credentials,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  a  great  honor  for  my 
country  to  present  them  to  you  today. 

The  President.  Here  is  my  response, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  and  I  want  you  to 
know,  and  I  want  you  to  inform  President 
[Anwar  el-]  Sadat,  that  this  is  a  day  I  have 
looked  forward  to  from  the  time  I  entered 
this  office. 

I  have  felt  that  it  was  a  great  tragedy 
for  both  our  countries  that  our  relations 
did  not  exist,  due  to  events  that  we  are 
all  aware  of  in  the  sixties.  I  realize,  too, 
that  we  are  entering  a  period  that  is  vitally 
important  in  terms  of  building  not  just  a 
temporary  but  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  will  mean  that  your 
people  will  move  forward  in  peace  rather 
than  to  have  the  plague  of  war,  which 
has  plagued  so  many  of  the  countries  there 
over  and  over  again. 

And  I  want  to  say  personally  that  one 
of  the  reasons  I  have  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  your  credentials  is 
that  in  1963,  at  a  time  when  we  did  have 
relations,  which  was  before  the  June  war, 
my  wife  and  I  visited  Egypt  with  our  two 
daughters,  and  we  shall  never  forget  not 
only  the  great  historical  monuments 
which  go  back  further  than  any  in  the 
world,  but  we  will  never  forget  the  friend- 
ship. We  look  forward  some  day  to  com- 
ing again. 

Ambassador  Ghorbal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  overwhelmed.  I  am  deeply 
honored.  I  am  sure  I  grace  everyone  in 
Egypt  when  I  say  this  is  equally  a  great 


day  for  each  of  us,  for  we  are  today  end- 
ing the  estrangement  and  looking  ahead 
to  a  rapprochement  of  cooperation  and 
good  friendship. 

The  people  of  Egypt  remembered  very 
well  and  remember  very  well  the  visit  of 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
Sixty-three  has  been  long  back.  It  is  high 
time  we  welcome  you  back,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  look  forward  to  your  visiting 
Egypt  very  soon.  I  know  that  President 
Sadat  and  Mrs.  Sadat  are  anxious — so 
are  the  people  of  Egypt — to  welcome  you 
back. 

You  have  done  admirably  in  bringing 
about  the  beginning  and,  we  hope,  the 
continuing  process  of  establishing  per- 
manent peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
salute  your  efforts.  We  want  this  coopera- 
tion continuously,  not  only  after  peace  is 
achieved  but  even  beyond. 

You  have  done  tremendously.  We  look 
forward  to  your  doing  tremendously,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Mr.  Ambassador,  in 
conclusion,  you  have  spoken  of  what  we 
have  done.  Let  me  say  that  I  should  put 
it  in  the  plural,  together  our  two  nations 
have  worked  out,  difficult  problems  in 
these  past  months  involving,  of  course, 
the  disengagement. 

And  it  is  together,  economic  ways  and 
others,  that  we  can  move  forward  for  not 
only  progress  for  your  country  but  for  all 
of  your  neighbors,  which  I  know  President 
Sadat  wants. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  exchange  of  remarks  began  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House. 
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1 1 7     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.     April  2  2, 1 9 74 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  fis« 
calyear  1973. 

The  cultural  heritage  of  this  Nation — 
enormously  rich  and  diverse — is  a  strength 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  turn  to  the 
arts  for  inspiration,  communication,  and 
creative  self-expression. 

This  annual  report  reflects  the  vital  role 
which  the  Government  performs  in  mak- 
ing the  arts  more  available  to  all  our 
people,  by  encouraging  original  fresh  ex- 
pression and  sustaining  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  our  past  artistic  accomplishments. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  an  exceptional  record  of  achievement 
in  advancing  the  broad  artistic  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation,  reaching  into  every 
State  and  special  jurisdiction.  Its  funding 
at  $38,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1973  was 
nearly  a  third  more  than  the  previous 
year,  and  with  these  additional  monies 
the  Endowment  was  able  to  continue  and 
expand  critically  important  support  for 
our  orchestras,   operas,   theatres,   dance 


companies,  and  museums  as  well  as  en- 
courage our  artists,  and  open  new  oppor- 
tunities for  talented  young  actors  and 
performers. 

With  the  Bicentennial  near  at  hand,  the 
creative  gifts  of  our  artists  and  the  produc- 
tion and  presentation  skills  of  our  great 
institutions  will  be  indispensable  compo- 
nents of  the  national  celebration.  Through 
the  arts  we  will  be  able  to  express  most 
fully  the  ideals  of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress will  share  my  enthusiasm  about  the 
many  meaningful  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  will 
continue  to  support  the  Endowment  with 
the  resources  needed  to  sustain  the  cultu- 
ral heritage  of  the  Nation,  and  give  it 
abundant  opportunity  for  growth. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

April  22,  1974. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  National  Council  on 
the  Arts — Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1973" 
(Government  Printing  Office,  122  pp.)- 


1 18     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President.     April  22,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  section  107  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  and  by  section  605 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  I  am  sending  to 
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Congress  the  twelfth  annual  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President. 

When  I  signed  the  CETA  into  law  on 
December  28,  1973,  I  expressed  consid- 
erable gratification  with  the  new  legisla- 
tion, noting  that  it  represented  "a  signifi- 
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cant  shift  in  intergovernmental  responsi- 
bilities." The  Manpower  Report  I  am 
sending  you  today  provides  important  new 
information  concerning  the  step-by-step 
implementation  of  this  long-needed  trans- 
fer of  manpower  program  planning  and 
design  responsibilities  to  units  of  govern- 
ment which  are  best  equipped  to  measure 
and  meet  local  needs.  From  now  on.  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  able  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  kind  of  man- 
power services  they  require,  for  how  long 
and  in  what  quantity — and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
such  services  more  efficiently  and  more 
promptly  than  was  possible  under  the  pre- 
ceding system  of  federally-managed 
categorical  programs. 

Among  other  important  topics  discussed 
in  this  report  is  the  energy  shortage  and 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  other  agencies  of  Government 
to  minimize  the  temporary  disruptions  of 
the  labor  market  caused  by  the  energy 
crisis.  The  report  reveals  that,  in  spite  of 
these  disruptions,  1973  was  a  good  year 


for  labor.  The  number  of  those  employed 
as  of  December  numbered  nearly  86  mil- 
lion. In  the  past  2  years  alone,  over  4.1 
million  Americans  entered  the  labor  force, 
including  significant  numbers  of  women 
and  younger  workers.  While  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  moved  upward  tempo- 
rarily after  many  months  of  steady  de- 
cline, we  should  not  overlook  the  sizable 
increases  during  the  same  time-span  in 
the  number  of  new  jobs  and  newly  em- 
ployed Americans. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Congress, 
this  edition  of  the  Manpower  Report 
brings  together  in  one  volume  an  overview 
of  numerous  manpower  activities  carried 
out  under  separate  legislative  mandates. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

April  22,  1974. 

note:  The  message  is  printed  in  the  report 
entitled  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President — 
Including  Reports  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Transmitted  to  the 
Congress  April  1974"  (Government  Printing 
Office,  387  pp.). 


1 19  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed 
Legislation  for  Funding  of  Foreign  Assistance  Programs 
in  Fiscal  Year  1975.     April  24,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  more  than  twenty  five  years^  Amer- 
ica has  generously  provided  foreign  assist- 
ance to  other  nations,  helping  them  to 
develop  their  economies,  to  meet  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  their  people  and  to 
provide  for  their  own  defense. 

During  this  era  foreign  aid  has  become 
an  indispensable  element  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Without  it,  America  would  risk 
isolating  herself  from  responsible  involve- 


ment in  an  international  community  upon 
which  the  survival  of  our  own  economic, 
social  and  political  institutions  rests.  With 
the  continuation  of  a  healthy  foreign  aid 
program,  this  Nation  can  continue  to  lead 
world  progress  toward  building  a  lasting 
structure  of  peace. 

Now  that  we  have  ended  the  longest 
war  in  our  history  and  no  American  troops 
are  serving  in  combat  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade,  there  is  a  temptation 
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to  turn  inward,  abandoning  our  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  critical  needs  facing  many 
of  our  friends  in  the  process. 

We  must  not  succumb  to  that  tempta- 
tion. If  we  lay  down  the  burden  now,  we 
will  foreclose  the  peaceful  development  of 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  leave 
them  at  the  mercy  of  powerful  forces,  both 
economic  and  political.  Moreover,  we  will 
deny  ourselves  one  of  the  most  useful  tools 
we  have  for  helping  to  shape  peaceful 
relationships  in  the  most  turbulent  areas 
of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  nations  which  were  once 
dependent  upon  our  direct  assistance  for 
their  survival  are  now  managing  their 
own  economic  and  defense  needs  without 
our  aid.  Those  nations  which  still  need 
our  aid  will  not  need  it  indefinitely.  We 
expect  those  nations  we  help  to  help 
themselves.  We  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man, that  our  aid  is  not  a  substitute  for 
their  self-reliance,  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  do  for  others  what  they  should 
be  expected  to  do  for  themselves. 

But  as  long  as  there  are  governments 
which  seek  to  change  the  frontiers  and 
institutions  of  other  nations  by  force,  the 
possibility  of  international  conflict  will 
continue  to  exist.  And  as  long  as  millions 
of  people  lack  food,  housing,  and  jobs; 
starvation,  social  unrest  and  economic 
turmoil  will  threaten  our  common  future. 

Our  long-range  goal  is  to  create  an 
international  environment  in  which  toler- 
ance and  negotiation  can  replace  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  as  preferred  methods 
of  settling  international  disputes.  While 
this  goal  is  not  as  distant  as  it  once  was, 
present  circumstances  do  not  now  permit 
reduction  in  foreign  assistance.  We  must 


not  only  maintain  our  efforts,  but  also 
make  special  efforts  in  two  critical  areas 
of  the  world — the  Middle  East  and  Indo- 
china. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  significant  break- 
through for  world  peace.  Increased 
foreign  aid  will  be  a  vital  complement 
to  our  diplomacy  in  maintaining  the 
momentum  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  will  serve  the  interests  of  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

In  Indochina  our  assistance  is  no  less 
critical.  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  are  trying  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  Their  abil- 
ity to  meet  their  defense  needs  while  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  self-sustaining 
social  and  economic  progress  requires 
continued  and  substantial  amounts  of 
American  aid. 

To  meet  these  continuing  and  special 
needs,  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress  a 
total  foreign  aid  budget  of  $5.18  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  my  judgment, 
these  amounts  represent  the  minimum 
which  the  United  States  can  prudently 
afford  to  invest  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
present  degree  of  international  equilib- 
rium and  advance  our  efforts  to  construct 
a  durable  peace  with  prosperity. 

Toward  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

The  hope  for  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  stronger  today  than 
at  any  time  in  the  previous  quarter  cen- 
tury. American  diplomatic  initiatives  have 
helped  create  the  conditions  necessary  for 
an  end  to  conflict  and  violence.  While  our 
diplomatic  efforts  must  and  will  continue, 
there  is  already  much  that  can  be  done 
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to  supplement  and  consolidate  what  has 
been  achieved  so  far.  I  am  therefore  re- 
questing a  Special  Assistance  program  for 
the  Middle  East,  and  have  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  following : 

— For  Israel:   $50  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance  and  $300  mil- 
lion in  military  credit  sales.  Israel's 
continued  ability  to  defend  herself  re- 
duces the  prospect  of  new  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  her  in  maintaining  that 
ability. 
— For  Egypt:  $250  million  in  support- 
ing assistance.  These  funds  would  be 
used  for  the  tasks  which  come  with 
peace:  clearing  the  Suez  Canal,  re- 
pairing the  damage  in  adjacent  areas, 
and  restoring  Egyptian  trade. 
— For  Jordan:  $100  million  in  military 
assistance   grants,   $77.5   million   in 
security   supporting  assistance,   and 
$30  million  in  military  credit  sales. 
Jordan  has  been  a  moderating  force 
in  the  Arab  world  and  these  funds 
will  enable  her  to  maintain  a  position 
of    moderation    and    independence 
which  will  be  crucial  to  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  area. 
— For  a  Special  Requirements  Fund: 
$100  million.  This  fund  will  be  used 
for  new  needs  that  may  arise  as  the 
outlines  of  a  peaceful  settlement  take 
shape,  including  provision  for  peace- 
keeping forces,  refugee  aid  or  settle- 
ment, and  development  projects. 
All  of  this  aid  will  contribute  to  the 
confidence  these  nations  must  have  in 
the  United  States  and  in  their  own  secu- 
rity if  they  are  to  have  the  base  from  which 
to  negotiate  a  lasting  settlement.  It  will 
strengthen  moderate  forces  in  an  area 
where  only  moderation  can  form  the  basis 
for  a  settlement  acceptable  to  all. 


Toward  Reconstruction  of  Indochina 

Another  area  of  acute  and  continuing 
concern  to  this  Government  is  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  aid  in  Indochina  is  no  less 
crucial  than  our  aid  in  the  Middle  East 
in  achieving  a  peaceful  outcome  which 
protects  our  interests  and  reflects  our  past 
involvement  in  these  two  areas.  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $939.8  million  to  assist 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  in 
their  efforts  to  shift  their  economies  from 
war  to  peace  and  to  accelerate  the 
reconstitution  of  their  societies. 

We  have  already  invested  heavily  in 
these  countries.  Progress  has  been  signifi- 
cant, and  we  are  nearing  success  in  our 
efforts  to  assist  them  in  becoming  self- 
sufficient.  Although  our  total  request  is 
higher  than  last  year,  the  budget  I  am 
proposing  is  actually  austere.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  a  modest  increase  in  economic 
assistance  now  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  viable,  self-supporting  economies 
with  lower  requirements  for  assistance 
within  a  few  years. 

The  South  Vietnamese  face  an  unusu- 
ally difficult  task  in  reconstructing  their 
economy  and  caring  for  their  war-torn 
population  even  as. the  effort  to  end  hos- 
tilities goes  forward.  Progress  in  recon- 
struction, economic  development  and 
humanitarian  programs,  which  offer  the 
hope  of  a  better  life  for  the  people  there, 
should  make  it  clear  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  political  disputes  is  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

This  year  and  next  the  South  Viet- 
namese face  several  related  challenges 
which  make  increased  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance essential: 

— They  must  resettle  more  than  a  mil- 
lion refugees  and  displaced  persons. 
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— They  must  provide  the  investments 
needed  to  create  productive  jobs  for  the 
several  hundred  thousand  who  have  lost 
jobs  with  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

— They  must  meet  the  much  higher 
costs  of  such  essential  imports  as  fertilizer 
and  other  critical  resources  caused  by 
worldwide  inflation. 

— They  must  provide  for  the  orphans, 
the  disabled,  and  for  widows  who  can 
never  recover  their  wartime  losses. 

— They  must  continue  to  support  the 
military  forces  needed  to  preserve  move- 
ment toward  peace  so  long  as  hostile 
forces  continue  to  be  deployed  within 
South  Vietnam  and  supported  from 
outside. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  made 
laudable  efforts  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  have  increased  their  taxes — a 
40  percent  increase  in  real  terms  in  1973. 
They  have  expanded  their  exports,  which 
were  virtually  eliminated  by  the  war — 
doubling  exports  in  1972  and  again  in 
1973.  They  have  sharply  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  imported  goods,  including  a 
notable  reduction  in  petroleum.  But  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  war,  they  cannot 
reconstruct  their  economy  and  their  so- 
ciety alone.  Increased  U.S.  assistance  is 
needed  now  to  support  the  increasing 
efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  to  achieve  peace 
and  self-sufficiency  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Laos,  a  peaceful  political  solution 
to  the  conflict  is  in  motion  and  the  people 
there  can  finally  look  forward  to  a  secure 
and  stable  environment.  The  problems 
of  resettling  refugees  and  establishing  a 
viable  economy,  however,  will  provide  a 
major  test  of  the  Laotian  government's 
ability  to  work  in  the  interests  of  all.  Our 
continued  assistance  is  essential  to  per- 
mit   this    underdeveloped,    land-locked 


country  to  reconstruct  its  economy  after 
so  many  years  of  war. 

Continued  U.S.  assistance  is  also  essen- 
tial to  alleviate  the  hardships  facing  the 
Cambodian  people,  many  of  them  refu- 
gees with  little  opportunity  to  support 
themselves  until  hostilities  subside. 

The  investment  I  am  now  seeking — an 
investment  to  sustain  the  peace,  to  over- 
come the  human  suffering  resulting  from 
the  war,  and  to  give  the  people  of  Indo- 
china a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet — is  small  in  comparison  with  what 
we  have  committed  over  the  years  in 
Indochina.  But  the  potential  return  on 
this  investment  is  large  in  enhancing  the 
prospect  of  peace  both  in  Indochina  and 
around  the  world. 

Development  Assistance 

U.S.  assistance  programs — both  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral — have  made  a  very 
substantial  contribution  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  developing  nations  over 
the  past  decade. 

In  spite  of  encouraging  progress,  it  is  es- 
timated that  40  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  all  the  developing  countries  still 
remain  trapped  in  conditions  of  poverty 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  market  economy. 
These  people  continue  to  exist  below  mini- 
mal levels  of  nutrition,  literacy,  and 
health. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  modern  world, 
peace  and  poverty  cannot  easily  endure 
side  by  side.  In  the  long  term,  we  must 
have  peace  without  privation,  or  we  may 
not  have  a  durable  peace  at  all.  All  that 
we  have  worked,  and  fought,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  achieve  will  be  in  jeopardy  as 
long  as  hunger,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  pov- 
erty are  the  permanent  condition  of  40 
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percent  of  the  populace  in  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  But  the  progress 
which  we  have  been  able  to  help  bring 
about  thus  far  demonstrates  that  this  need 
not  be  a  permanent  condition.  Our  devel- 
opmental assistance  continues  to  be 
needed  to  maintain  and  expand  this  rec- 
ord of  progress. 

To  provide  this  needed  assistance  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1975  the  appropriation  of  $255.3 
million  for  functional  development  assist- 
ance programs  in  addition  to  the  $618 
million  already  authorized  by  last  year's 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

These  additional  funds  will  permit  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
assist  developing  nations  in  increasing 
food  production.  The  widespread  hard- 
ship caused  by  recent  pressures  on  world 
food  supplies  calls  for  greater  efforts  by  all 
to  raise  agricultural  productivity.  Popu- 
lation growth  combined  with  recent  crop 
failures  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
led  to  the  lowest  grain  stock  levels  in 
many  years  as  well  as  high  prices.  In  some 
cases,  famine  is  threatening  entire  popu- 
lations, and  the  world  shortage  of  food 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  to  avert  tragedy.  But  food  aid 
alone  does  not  provide  a  solution.  Devel- 
oping nations  must  increase  their  own 
agricultural  productivity,  and  almost  60 
percent  of  AID's  development  assistance 
programs  will  be  aimed  at  achieving  this 
goal. 

We  will  continue  to  reorient  our  devel- 
opment assistance  programs,  as  jointly 
endorsed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  concentrate  more  directly 
on  acute  human  problems  in  poor  coun- 
tries. AID  will  thus  focus  on  providing 
family  planning  and  basic  health  services. 


strengthening  education  and  other  human 
resource  programs,  increasing  food  pro- 
duction, and  improving  nutrition. 

A  strong  bilateral  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  fully  effective,  however,  only 
if  it  is  complemented  by  continued,  active 
multilateral  assistance  efforts.  Pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  is  legislation  to  authorize 
United  States  contributions  of  $1.5  billion 
to  the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation (IDA).  Appropriations  for  those 
contributions  will  be  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  beginning  in  1976. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation has  a  14-year  history  of  excellence 
in  providing  development  loans  to  the 
poorest  nations.  We  have  negotiated  a  re- 
duction in  the  United  States  share  of  the 
total  contributions  to  IDA  from  40  percent 
to  33  percent,  thereby  shifting  additional 
responsibility  for  international  lending  to 
other  nations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  such  a  suc- 
cessful international  activity,  and  I  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  recon- 
sider its  recent  vote  denying  the  IDA  au- 
thorization. Such  a  step  would  constitute 
a  false  economy  in  violation  of  the  very 
principles  toward  which  we  would  hope  to 
move  in  providing  foreign  development 
assistance. 

Also  pending  is  legislation  to  authorize 
contributions  of  $362  million  for  the  ordi- 
nary capital  and  $50  million  for  the 
special  resources  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  (ADB).  The  performance  of 
the  IDA  is  being  matched  today  by  the 
newer  Asian  Development  Bank.  The 
African  Development  Fund  of  the  African 
Development  Bank  has  excellent  prospects 
of  playing  an  increasingly  critical  role  in 
a  continent  whose  need  has  been  most 
recently  highlighted  by  severe  drought. 
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It  is  imperative  that  these  authoriza- 
tions as  well  as  those  for  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams be  enacted.  It  is  equally  imperative 
that  appropriations  be  enacted  in  the 
full  amount  necessary  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities in  these  institutions  and  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  for 
which  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
enacted. 

The  United  States  is  currently  engaged 
in  negotiations  relating  to  international 
monetary  and  trade  reform.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  less  developed  nations  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  success  of 
these  important  initiatives.  These  nations 
will  look  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
our  leadership  in  the  development  assist- 
ance field  as  well  as  in  trade  and  mone- 
tary reform. 

Security  Assistance 


be  made  and  thereby  increase  the  incen- 
tives to  resolve  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means. 

Just  as  security  assistance  can  ease  the 
impact  of  large  and  unexpected  defense 
burdens  on  the  economies  of  friendly  na- 
tions, it  can  also  strengthen  their  econ- 
omies and  thereby  allow  a  greater  use  of 
military  sales  credits  as  opposed  to  grants. 
We  need  a  flexible  military  credit  sales 
program  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
self-reliance  of  friendly  states  and  to  help 
gradually  reduce  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  providing  security  assistance. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975 
of  $985  million  for  grant  military  assist- 
ance, $555  million  for  foreign  military 
sales  credits  to  finance  an  $872.5  million 
program,  and  $385.5  million  for  security 
supporting  assistance. 


The  security  of  our  allies  and  of 
nations  friendly  to  us  is  an  essential  con- 
sideration in  the  foreign  and  national 
security  policies  of  the  United  States.  Not 
all  are  capable  of  providing  for  their 
security,  and  our  assistance  enables  those 
countries  to  assume  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  defense.  It  gives  them 
the  confidence  to  negotiate  with  potential 
adversaries  from  a  position  of  strength 
and  to  resist  subversion  and  intimidation. 
The  effectiveness  and  wisdom  of  these 
policies  is  being  proven  today  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

There  can  be  no  real  peace  in  the  world 
so  long  as  some  governments  believe  that 
they  can  successfully  obtain  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  what  they  cannot  obtain 
by  peaceful  competition  or  negotiation. 
Our  security  assistance  programs  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  such  calculations  will 


Conclusion 

The  United  States  has  only  recently 
emerged  from  more  than  a  decade  of 
direct  involvement  in  a  long,  bitter,  and 
costly  war.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  we 
should  see  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  land 
for  giving  up  the  difficult  duties  of  world 
leadership.  But  temporary  sentiment  must 
not  dbscure  the  long-range  interest  of  our 
Nation. 

The  percentage  of  America's  gross  na- 
tional product  dedicated  to  foreign  assist- 
ance is  small.  It  is  less,  indeed,  than  that 
of  some  other  nations.  But  it  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment, undertaken  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  interest  of  our  own  Nation, 
in  the  interests  of  our  historical  role  as  a 
generous  and  courageous  defender  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace. 
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With  our  assistance,  other  nations  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  can  share 
this  burden.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  safely  lay  it  down. 

The  amounts  I  am  requesting  for  fiscal 
year  1975  are  the  minimum  essential  to 
support  the  responsible  and  constructive 
American  role  of  international  leadership 
and  cooperation,  a  role  which  it  is  in  our 


national  interest  to  continue  and 
strengthen. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
April  24,  1974. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional leadership  met  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House  to  discuss  proposals  contained 
in  the  foreign  assistance  message. 


1 20     Statement  on  the  Death  of  President  Franz  Jonas  of 
Austria.     April  24,  1974 


WITH  the  death  of  President  Franz 
Jonas,  Austria  has  lost  one  of  her  great 
postwar  leaders,  Europe  has  lost  one  of 
her  foremost  statesmen,  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace  has  lost  a  courageous 
defender. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  join 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  people  of  Austria. 

note:    President  Jonas,  74,  was  President  of 


Austria  from  1965  until  his  death  in  Vienna, 
Austria. 

James  Roosevelt  served  as  Personal  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  and  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  funeral  services  in  Vienna 
on  April  29,  1974.  Members  of  the  delegation 
also  included  Representative  Guy  A.  Vander 
Jagt  of  Michigan;  John  P.  Humes,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Austria;  Hobart  D.  Lewis, 
executive  director  and  president  of  Reader's 
Digest;  and  John  Safer  of  Washington,  D.G. 


1 2 1     Remarks  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mississippi 

Economic  Council,  Jackson,  Mississippi.     April  25,  1974 


Governor  Waller,  all  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform^  all  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  in  this  audience,  and  all 
of  those  who,  I  understand,  are  outside 
and  are  able,  not  to  he  here,  hut  can  hear 
on  the  loudspeakers: 

In  answer  to  that  very  generous  intro- 
duction by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
first  President  in  history  to  address  the 
Mississippi  Economic  Council,  and  after 
this  kind  of  a  reception,  I  am  sure  I  won't 
be  the  last  one  to  do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  looked  at  this 


huge  auditorium,  I  thought  I  had  never 
spoken  in  a  place  where  I  had  so  many 
people  behind  me. 

And  I  want  to  pay  tribute,  incidentally, 
to  not  only  the  members  of  the  council 
who  are  going  to  have  lunch,  I  under- 
stand, if  I  don't  speak  too  long,  but  also 
to  your  many  guests,  I  understand,  from 
the  high  schools,  the  colleges,  the  other 
fine  institutions.  Particularly,  I  thank  the 
Mississippi  State  University  band  for 
playing  "Hail  to  the  Chief." 

Just  so  I  don't  get  in  any  trouble  with 
some  of  the  other  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities — I  know  places  like  Millsaps — I 
went  to  school  with  a  fellow  from 
Millsaps.  And  believe  me,  as  a  Washing- 
ton Redskins  fan,  I  know  what  Archie 
Manning  did  to  us  in  the  New  Orleans 
Saints  game.  And  to  all  of  those  in  this 
great  State,  whether  it  be  from  "Ole  Miss" 
or  Mississippi  State  or  one  of  the  other 
universities  or  colleges,  let  me  say,  if  you 
ever  find  a  good  quarterback  who  can 
throw  and  who  can  run  and  who  is  young, 
call  me,  not  George  Allen.  We  need  that 
kind  of  a  quarterback  or  fullback.^ 

This  also  gives  me  an  opportunity,  in 
responding  to  the  Governor,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Mississippi  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Sometimes, 
thos6  who  are  served  by  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  have  to  be  told  by  some- 
one from  outside  what  really  great  men 
they  are. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  having  served 
with  these  men  for  5  years — most  of 
them — I  can  say  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  is  represented  by  men  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  more 
vigorously  speak  up  for  their  States  and 
for  the  Nation  than  has  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Senator  Jim  Eastland,  the  President 
pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  as  you  know,  the 
fourth  ranking  oflfice  in  all  of  this  great 
country. 

Senator  John  Stennis,  when  they  write 
profiles  in  courage,  he  will  be  there. 

And  since  I  can't  mention  all  of  the 
bipartisan  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  will  just  refer  to  my 
good  friend.  Sonny  Montgomery.  And 


^Archie  Manning  was  quarterback  for  the 
New  Orleans  Saints  professional  football  team. 
George  H.  Allen  was  head  coach  and  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Redskins  pro- 
fessional football  team. 


having  said  "bipartisan,"  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  this  delegation  that  I 
have  seen  through  the  years. 

I  have  found  that  we  have  had  many 
very,  very  strong,  tough  votes  and  debates 
over  these  years  when  America's  power 
was  being  tested,  but  more  important, 
America's  character  and  America's  will 
and  its  determination  and  its  sense  of 
destiny.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  when- 
ever the  issue  was  the  honor  of  America 
or  the  strength  of  America  or  respect  for 
America,  Mississippi  spoke  as  one  voice 
for  America  and  not  for  any  one  party. 

And  in  these  times,  that  is  the  kind 
of  representation  that  we  need  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  Senate — be  it  Democrat 
or  Republican.  In  these  times,  you  can 
be  proud  that  you  have  that  kind  of 
representation. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  anniversary  for 
you,  too.  This  is  the  25  th  anniversary,  I 
understand,  of  the  Mississippi  Economic 
Council.  And  on  such  an  occasion,  a 
proper  theme,  therefore,  is  for  me  to  not 
only  look  back  but  also  to  look  forward 
to  the  next  25  years. 

And  particularly  for  those  who  are 
younger,  those  who  will  be  the  new  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  15,  20,  25  years 
from  now,  for  all  of  those  who  have  your 
lives  ahead,  let's  look  back  a  moment  and 
see  where  we  have  come  and  where  we 
have  been  and  how  we  have  withstood  the 
trials  that  we  have  been  through. 

I  remember  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
We  came  out  of  that  war,  and  we  thought, 
with  the  United  Nations,  with  all  that  the 
world  had  been  through,  that  this  would 
be  a  new  era  of  peace,  and  yet  it  was  not. 
In  these  past  25  years,  this  Nation  has 
gone  through  two  very  difficult  and  very 
unpopular  wars — first  in  Korea  and  then 
in  Vietnam.  And  in  these  past  25  years. 
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this  Nation  has  gone  through  five  reces- 
sions— not  depressions,  but  recessions — in 
which  the  economy  did  not  produce  at  full 
production. 

And  in  this  period  of  time,  particularly 
in  the  years  of  the  sixties,  this  Nation  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  unrest — social 
unrest,  racial  unrest — in  which,  at  times, 
there  were  explosions  on  our  college  cam- 
puses and  our  university  campuses  and  in 
our  cities.  And  over  and  over  again  in 
those  25  years,  if  you  read  the  newspapers 
and  the  magazines  and  listened  to  tele- 
vision, you  would  hear  those  who  said, 
"America  has  seen  its  greatest  days.  Amer- 
ica cannot  see  itself  through  this  crisis. 
We  cannot  go  on  to  be  a  great  nation.  We 
are  tearing  ourselves  apart." 

Those  were  the  pessimists,  but  they 
were  wrong.  They  were  wrong  then,  and 
they  are  wrong  today.  America's  greatest 
days  are  ahead  of  us,  because  it  is  not 
the  easy  times  that  test  either  an  individ- 
ual or  a  nation,  it  is  the  hard  times.  And 
America  has  withstood  the  hard  times 
and  has  come  through  even  stronger  each 
time. 

And  so  today,  I  want  to  address  this 
great  audience  on  two  subjects — one  of 
which  is  particularly  of  interest  to  you 
because  of  the  nature  of  your  organiza- 
tion— where  our  economy  is  and  where  it 
is  going.  And  the  other,  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  you  because  of  our 
concern  about  the  future  of  our  young 
people  and  of  the  next  generation,  and 
that  is,  what  are  the  chances  to  keep 
the  peace  that  we  now  have  after  so  many 
years  of  war. 

Let  me  look  at  the  economy  a  minute 
with  you.  And  I  am  sure  out  here  in  this 
audience  we  have  lots  of  experts  who  may 
have  differing  views  about  it.  I  can  only 
give  you  the  best  judgment  that  I  have 


from  the  economic  advisers,  not  only  from 
the  Administration  but  from  outside,  who 
look  at  the  American  economy  today, 
analyze  it,  and  wonder  where  we  are 
going.  Let  me  put  it  in  perspective  by 
saying  this : 

When  we  talk  about  the  difficulties 
America  has  been  passing  through,  the 
energy  crisis,  the  inflation  that  we  have 
had,  due  primarily — two-thirds  of  it  in 
1973  ^^s  as  a  result  of  higher  food  prices 
and  higher  energy  costs — when  we  look  at 
those  difficulties,  we  think  we  are  the 
nation  that  has  the  most  difficult  time, 
and  they  are  difficult  times  in  that  respect. 

But  when  I  was  in  Paris  just  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  leaders  of  great  nations  and 
small  nations,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
of  Italy,  the  Chancellor  of  Germany,  the 
President  then  of  France,  who  succeeded 
temporarily,  until  the  new .  election  is 
held.  President  Pompidou,  and  of  course, 
the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Podgorny,  and  in  addition  35  other  heads 
of  government  and  heads  of  state.  And 
as  I  talked  to  each  of  them,  I  want  to  tell 
you  I  learned  one  thing:  We  have  prob- 
lems, but  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  trade  his  problems  for  what- 
ever problems  we  have. 

America  today  has  more  opportunity, 
more  prosperity,  more  freedom  than  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  look  at  the  problems  of 
inflation,  the  problems  of  energy,  the 
others  which  confront  our  Nation  and 
say,  "Well,  whatever  they  are,  there  are 
other  nations  that  have  it  worse  than  we 
have." 

That  isn't  enough.  That  isn't  the  Amer- 
ican way,  because  when  we  have  prob- 
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lems,  we  analyze  them  and  we  do  some- 
thing about  them.  That  is  the  American 
spirit.  It  is  what  made  this  country  in 
the  beginning,  has  kept  us  going  through- 
out our  200  years,  and  will  keep  us  even 
greater  in  the  future. 

So,  let  us  examine,  first,  the  problem 
of  the  economy,  where  it  is.  As  we  know, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  we  have 
had  an  economic  downturn,  primarily 
related  to  the  problems  of  energy  and 
also  characterized  by  inflation,  inflation 
which  began  in  '73  due  primarily  again 
to  energy,  as  I  have  indicated,  and  to 
higher  food  price  costs. 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  as  we 
look  at  our  economy,  we  wonder,  what  is 
the  prospect  for  the  second  quarter,  for 
the  third  quarter,  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
And  here  it  is  as  we  see  it  today : 

First,  the  problem  of  inflation  is  a  most 
nagging  one.  That  problem,  however,  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  putting  this 
economy  under  the  straitjacket  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  from  Washington,  D.C. 
That  would  be  an  awfully  easy  answer  for 
a  President  to  give. 

But  we  have  tried  that  way,  not  only 
this  Administration  and  others.  And  it 
works  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  we  pay  a 
bigger  price  in  higher  prices.  That  prob- 
lem also  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  sim- 
ply spending  more,  because  while  you  can 
spend  more  yourself  into  an  inflation,  you 
can't  spend  yourself  out  of  inflation. 

So,  that  means  as  we  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation,  that  whenever  we  make 
decisions  in  Washington  with  regard  to 
what  your  Government  spends  for  the 
Federal  budget,  that  affects  your  family 
budget.  We  must  spend  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  economy  on  the  move.  We 
must  spend  what  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  disasters,  that  the  Gov- 


ernor has  referred  to,  and  we  will.  But  I 
can  assure  you,  too,  that  we  will  be  respon- 
sible, responsible  because  we  must  remem- 
ber that  a  sound  policy  in  Washington, 
where  the  Government  spends  only  what 
is  necessary  and  not  more,  is  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  control  the  fires 
of  inflation  that  presently  are  eating  av/ay 
at  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer,  long-term, 
as  far  as  inflation  is  concerned?  You 
know  what  it  is :  more  production — more 
production  of  food — and  here  the  pros- 
pects are  good.  A  record  agriculture  year 
in  which  Mississippi,  a  great  agriculture 
State,  now  primarily  an  industrial  State — 
which  is  an  indication  of  a  change  in  25 
years  that  has  occurred  in  this  State — Mis- 
sissippi is  playing  its  great  role  in  that 
respect.  And  so,  that  means  that  as  we 
have  more  production  of  food,  that  the 
rise  in  food  prices  will  tend,  as  we  go 
through  the  balance  of  the  year,  to  level 
off.  That  is  one  good  sign  for  the  future. 

And  then  the  other  problem  is  that  of 
energy.  Here  again,  it  is  a  problem  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  supplies  to 
meet  the  demand. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  the 
Chancellor  of  Germany.  I  was  asking  him 
how  much  it  costs  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
in  Germany.  He  said,  "$1.40  and  we  are 
willing  to  pay  it."  Now,  of  course,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  believe  the  prices 
we  pay  for  gasoline  are  too  high  now  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  been  through  in 
the  past,  and  they  are. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  profits  that 
are  made  are  windfall  profits  and  that 
the  Congress  should  tax  them,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  eventually  will,  but  let 
us  remember  this,  too : 

The  answer  to  getting  our  energy  prices 
under  control  is  to  produce  more,  and 
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that  is  why  it  is  essential  for  the  Congress 
to  deregulate  natural  gas  so  that  we  can 
have  more  gas  all  over  this  country  and 
reduce  the  price  of  energy  for  all 
Americans. 

That  is  why  we  have  also  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  change  the  environmental 
restrictions,  temporarily  at  least,  but  long 
enough  so  that  the  investment  will  be 
worthwhile,  so  that  we  can  extract  and 
use  the  resource  which  we  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  free  world's,  and  that  is  our 
coal  resources,  which  are  in  the  ground. 

They  are  there,  they  should  be  mined, 
they  should  be  used,  and  that  will  help  on 
the  energy  problem.  That  is  why  we 
should  move  forward,  not  only  in  these 
two  obvious  areas  but  in  also  developing 
our  own  oil  and  gas  reserves,  wherever 
they  may  be,  on  Federal  property  or 
otherwise. 

And  that  is  why,  looking  down  the 
road,  we  should  develop  our  great  sources 
of  nuclear  power  which,  in  the  years  to 
come,  will  replace  some  of  these  other 
elements  of  power.  We,  the  Nation  that 
found  the  secret  to  the  breaking  of  the 
atom,  are  far  behind  in  this  area.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  go  forward  on  it,  because 
the  generation  of  the  future  will  bless  us 
for  having  done  so. 

That  is  why  we  must  go  forward  with 
legislation  that  will  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  deepwater  ports  so  that  when 
we  import,  we  can  import  adequately,  at 
adequate  prices  and  reasonable  prices,  the 
fuel  that  we  need. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  this  to  lecture  my 
friends  in  the  Congress  who  are  behind 
me,  because  I  believe  all  of  them  support 
these  proposals  that  I  have  made.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  order  to  lecture  the  Congress, 
but  I  only  say  this :  We  have  a  great  goal 


in  mind.  And  that  is  this:  Let  America 
never  go  through  again  what  it  did  in 
October  or  November  last  year  when 
some  other  nation  was  able  to  cut  off 
our  energy.  Let  us  be  independent  of  any 
other  nation  where  that  is  concerned. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  won't  be 
glad  to  purchase  their  energy  at  proper 
prices  in  the  years  ahead,  and  we  shall. 
But  it  does  mean  that  a  nation  that  has 
the  resources  in  the  ground,  that  has  the 
resources  also  in  its  technology — I  am 
referring  to  nuclear  power,  for  example — 
that  when  we  have  the  resources  to  be 
independent  of  any  other  nation,  let's 
say  that  we  shall  be  independent  in  1 980, 
and  we  will  do  it.  That  is  a  great  goal 
for  America  and  one  we  can  achieve. 

Now  an  economic  prognosis  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year:  First  quarter  showed  a 
dip,  primarily  energy-related.  Second 
quarter  predictions  are  we  will  level  off. 
Third  quarter,  fourth  quarter,  the  econ- 
omy will  begin  to  move  forward  again. 

What  is  this  based  on?  It  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  except  for  two  very  major  items, 
automobiles  and  housing,  this  economy  is 
enormously  strong.  It  is  strong,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  agriculture  area.  It  is  strong 
in  many  other  consuming  and  producing 
areas.  But  in  automobiles  and  housing,  we 
have  had  the  downturns  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  which  are  a  primary  cause 
of  the  problem  we  presently  have. 

But  what  are  we  finding  now?  Auto- 
mobile production  is  beginning  to  go  up, 
not  fast,  but  the  predictions  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  are  for  a  good  automobile 
year — not  the  best,  but  a  good  one.  Hous- 
ing starts  are  beginning  to  go  up,  not  as 
much  as  we  would  like,  but  I  will  an- 
nounce within  2  weeks  programs  of  Fed- 
eral activity  in  this  area  which  I  think 
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will  stimulate  that  industry  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  strong  and  prosperous 
America. 

S05  that  is  why  today  I  will  say  to  you  in 
making  the  prognosis  on  the  economy,  we 
have  been  through  what  I  believe  is  the 
lowest  point  in  the  downturn.  We  now 
can  look  forward  to  the  leveling  off.  To- 
ward the  last  half  of  the  year  we  will  see 
this  economy  moving  forward  again  and 
moving  upward. 

The  major  problem  is  inflation.  That 
we  will  all  have  to  fight  together.  And  we 
shall  fight  it  through  more  production, 
we  shall  fight  it  by  keeping  down  the 
costs  of  Government  where  we  can,  and 
we  shall  fight  it  also  through  responsible 
policies  in  the  dealings  between  labor  and 
management.  And  I  see  the  year  1974, 
at  the  end — and  now  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  look  that  far  ahead — ^but  at  the  end 
that  we  will  look  back  and  say  '74  was 
not  our  best  year,  as  were  '72  and  '73,  but 
it  was  a  good  year.  I  will  say  and  I  will 
flatly  predict  that  '75  will  be  a  very  good 
year.  And  I  say  today  that  '76,  the  200th 
anniversary  year  for  America,  will  be  the 
best  year  in  America's  history,  the  most 
prosperous,  the  most  free,  not  only  in 
terms  of  prosperity,  however,  and  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  all  of  our  people — a 
great  goal  that  you  are  working  for  here 
in  Mississippi  and  that  we  must  all  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to — but  it  will  be  a  year  in 
which  America  will  not  only  be  prosperous 
but  will  have  prosperity  without  the  cost 
of  war,  and  that  is  a  great  goal.  We  can 
achieve  it  by  the  year  1976. 

Now,  having  referred  to  prosperity 
without  war,  let  us  take  an  overview  of 
the  world  for  a  moment,  see  where  we 
have  been,  where  we  are,  and  where  we 
are  going. 

We  have  just  ended  the  longest  war  in 


America's  history,  1 2  long,  difficult  years. 
For  the  first  time  in  25  years,  no  young 
American  is  being  drafted  for  the  armed 
services,  and  everyone  is  indeed  thankful 
for  that. 

But  let  me  say,  I  would  hope  that  Missis- 
sippians,  who  have  been  in  the  forefront 
always  in  fighting  the  battles  for  this  coun- 
try as  volunteers,  will,  many  of  them,  make 
the  decision  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  peace  forces.  We  need 
you,  and  it  is  a  proud  service  to  be  in, 
whether  it  is  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the 
Air  Force  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  finally,  with  regard  to  the  long  and 
diflficult  war  through  which  we  have  been, 
how  we  ended  it  was  important.  I  know 
that  sometimes  people  say  it  didn't  make 
any  difference,  just  get  it  over.  But  Amer- 
ica had  to  end  it  in  a  way  that  we  did  not 
lose  the  confidence  of  our  allies,  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  were  our  adversaries, 
and  at  least  some  feeling  of  respect  from 
those  who  were  the  neutrals.  And  that  is 
why  ending  it  in  a  way  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  an  opportunity  to 
choose  their  own  way  without  having  a 
Communist  government  imposed  upon 
them  against  their  will — that  was  right. 
We  can  be  proud  of  it. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  young  men  who 
served  for  that  cause  and  achieved  it,  and 
we  can  be  proud,  too,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years,  every  American  POW  has 
returned  from  abroad  and  is  at  home.  And 
as  one  of  them  said  when  he  came  home, 
standing  tall  and  erect — he  said,  "Thank 
God  we  came  home  on  our  feet  and  not 
on  our  knees."  We  can  be  proud  of  that 
fact  as  well. 

But  ending  a  war  is  not  enough.  That 
has  been  the  American  failure  in  this 
century.  We  fight  wars  and  fight  them 
well  when  we  have  to  do  so,  although  we 
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love  peace.  But  we  ended  World  War  I, 
and  then  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  peace,  and  the  sons  of  those  that 
fought  in  World  War  I  had  to  fight  in 
World  War  II. 

And  then  we  thought  we  had  peace 
after  that  long  and  difficult  war.  And  the 
younger  brothers  and  even  the  sons  of 
some  of  those  who  fought  in  World  War 
II  fought  in  Korea. 

And  then  when  that  war  was  ended  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1953,  we 
thought,  "Well,  now  this  must  be  the  last 
one  in  this  century."  But  the  younger 
brothers  of  those  that  fought  in  Korea, 
and  even  some  of  their  sons,  fought  in 
Vietnam. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen  again.  And 
that.  Governor  Waller,  as  you  said  so 
eloquently  in  your  introduction,  is  what 
our  foreign  policy  is  about  today. 

Why  do  we  talk  to  the  Soviet  Union 
leaders?  Why  do  we  talk  to  the  leaders  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China?  Because 
we  agree  with  their  philosophy?  No,  they 
don't  like  our  philosophy;  we  don't  like 
theirs.  But  taking,  for  example,  China, 
one-fourth  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  world 
live  in  China.  They  are  among  the  ablest 
people  in  the  world.  They  are  not  a  super 
power  today.  They  will  be,  1 5  years  from 
now.  And  far  better  to  have  the  United 
States  talking  to  them  now  than  waiting 
until  then.  That  is  why  the  opening  to 
China  is  so  important  to  peace  in  the 
world — not  just  now  but  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Why  do  we  talk  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  when  we  are  both  now  ap- 
proximately equal  insofar  as  our  nuclear 
power  is  concerned?  Not  because  we  agree 
in  all  of  our  interests  around  the  world, 
because  some  places  they  are  adverse  to 
each  other,  and  not  certainly,  as  I  have 


indicated,  because  our  philosophies  are 
the  same,  because  they  are  not,  but  be- 
cause both  sides  recognize  a  simple  fact 
of  life :  that  the  leader  of  America — ^who- 
ever he  is — and  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union — whoever  he  is  in  the  foreseeable 
future — if  he  ever  resorts  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  war,  will  be  committing,  in  effect, 
national  suicide  for  his  own  country. 

That  must  not  happen,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  negotiating  a  limitation  on  nuclear 
arms.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  nego- 
tiate, in  addition,  a  limitation  on  and  a 
reduction  of  forces  in  Europe,  on  a  mutual 
basis. 

Having  referred,  however,  to  these 
things,  let  me  say  that  in  order  for  the 
United  States  to  play  this  role,  a  great 
and  a  proud  role  of  peacemaker  in  the 
world,  in  order,  for  example,  for  us  to  play 
the  role  that  we  are  playing  in  the  Mid- 
east, where  in  that  troubled  area  of  the 
world  that  has  not  known  peace  for  25 
years — they  have  had  four  wars  in  25 
years;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably 
hasn't  known  it  for  1,000  years — the 
chances  that  our  initiatives  there  to  bring 
an  era  of  peace  to  that  troubled  area  of 
the  world  will  depend  on  America's 
leadership. 

And  let  me  tell  you  what  that  leader- 
ship entails.  First,  it  entails  strength.  I 
refer,  first,  to  military  strength.  By  that, 
I  do  not  mean  military  strength  in  terms 
of  the  arrogance  of  power  in  which  we 
attempt  to  push  others  around.  That  is 
never  the  way  we  want  to  use  it.  We  can 
be  proud  that  in  the  wars  that  we  have 
fought  in  this  century,  we  have  never  used 
our  strength  to  destroy  freedom,  but  only 
to  defend  it.  We  have  never  used  our 
strength  to  break  the  peace,  but  only  to 
keep  it.  And  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
know  it. 
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Strength  in  the  hands  of  America  is  a 
good  thing  for  those  who  love  peace  in 
the  world,  and  let's  keep  America  strong. 

And  I  would  strongly  urge,  never  send 
an  American  President  to  the  conference 
table  with  any  other  leader  of  the  world 
as  the  head  of  the  second  strongest  nation 
in  the  world.  Let  that  be  a  goal  for  Amer- 
icans to  remember,  too. 

It  requires  also,  if  we  are  to  exert  this 
kind  of  leadership  that  will  build  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  economic  strength.  I 
have  referred  to  that  already.  And  that 
economic  strength  is  going  to  come.  It 
is  going  to  come  from  depending  not 
on  government  enterprise — government 
plays  a  role — but  on  private  enterprise. 
That  is  why,  for  example — ^if  I  may  use 
just  one  example  in  a  field  not  completely 
related  to  your  businesses — as  far  as  medi- 
cal care  is  concerned,  we  need  a  new  pro- 
gram, one  in  which  everyone  in  this 
country  who  needs  it  will  have  health 
insurance,  but  in  which  no  one  is  forced 
to  have  it  if  he  doesn't  want  it. 

But  also,  let's  have  a  program  that  does 
not  raise  taxes.  Let's  have  a  program  that 
is  not  run  by  the  Federal  Government, 
because  when  I  have  a  doctor,  I  want  that 
doctor  working  for  me  and  not  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Putting  it  in  a  larger  perspective,  let's 
look  at  energy.  You  have  heard  about  our 
Government  energy  program.  It  will  cost 
$15  billion.  We  are  going  to  put  at  least 
that  much  in  it  over  the  next  3  to  5  years, 
and  that  sounds  like  a  very  big  program. 

That  is  bigger,  we  can  say,  than  the 
Manhattan  Project.  It  is  as  big  as  the 
space  project.  But  that  isn't  really  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Because,  while  the  Government  will  be 
spending  $15  billion,  did  you  know  that 
over  the  next  10  years,  private  enterprise. 


to  achieve  our  goal  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent as  far  as  energy  is  concerned, 
private  enterprise  will  be  spending  $500 
billion.  That  is  many  times  bigger  than 
the  Manhattan  Project  and  the  space 
project  put  together.  It  will  give  an 
enormous  boost  to  the  American  economy. 

So,  the  prospects  for  the  future,  as  I 
say,  for  those  who  are  young  and  look 
ahead  for  jobs,  for  more  opportunity,  they 
are  good.  They  are  good  because  this  Na- 
tion has  the  right  kind  of  an  economic 
system.  Let's  never  forget  that,  and  let's 
never  displace  it.  They  are  good  because 
this  Nation  is  strong  in  terms  of  its  vision, 
and  I  believe  this  is  true  about  the  future. 
And  that  brings  me  to  the  third  element 
of  strength  that  is  so  important. 

As  you  look  over  the  pages  of  history 
and  see  what  has  happened  to  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past,  an  ironic  fact 
stands  out  and  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again :  The  great  civilizations  of  the  past, 
and  you  have  seen,  many  of  you,  the  ruins 
in  Athens,  you  have  walked,  as  I  have, 
at  night  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  and  you 
wonder,  why  did  it  happen?  And  whether 
it  was  Rome  or  Greece  or  some  of  the 
other  great  civilizations,  the  ironic  thing 
is  that  they  decayed  and  they  fell  not 
when  they  were  poor,  but  when  they  were 
rich ;  not  when  they  were  supposed  to  be 
weak  materially,  but  it  was  at  a  time  when 
they  were  strong.  In  other  words,  the  time 
of  greatest  danger  for  a  great  country  and 
society  is  when  it  is  very  wealthy,  as  we 
are,  when  it  is  very  strong,  as  we  are,  be- 
cause the  tendency  then  is  for  a  country 
to  become  soft,  to  become  complacent, 
to  turn  inward  from  the  thrust  toward 
greatness  that  brought  them  where  they 
were. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen  to  Amer- 
ica. And  I  will  tell  you  why  it  cannot  and 
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it  will  not  happen.  It  cannot  and  it  will 
not  happen  because  in  addition  to  our 
military  strength  and  economic  strength, 
the  character  of  the  American  people, 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people  is  strong. 

I  can  assure  you  that  is  the  case,  what- 
ever the  handwringers  and  the  doom 
cryers  say.  It  is  strong  all  over  this  country, 
and  it  is  strong  here  in  Mississippi. 

What  kind  of  a  spirit  is  it?  The  Gov- 
ernor referred  to  that  visit  to  Gulfport.  I 
remember  it  very  well.  It  was  in  1969.  I 
was  returning  from  California.  The  war 
then  in  Vietnam  had  just  reached  its  peak, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  develop  the  long 
process  that  finally  brought  it  to  an  end. 

And  someone  from  Mississippi,  I  think 
the  two  Senators  and  Congressmen,  called 
and  said,  "Can't  you  stop  down  at  Gulf- 
port  and  give  those  people  a  lift?"  And  so 
our  plane  dropped  down  at  Gulfport.  I 
remember  it  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  there. 

And  you  know  what?  They  told  me  I 
was  supposed  to  give  them  a  lift.They  gave 
me  a  lift.  They  were  wonderful  people. 
I  remember  one  man  I  talked  to — you 
know,  you  would  like  to  talk  to  everybody, 
but  you  can  only  talk  to  a  few.  As  I  went 
down  the  line,  shaking  hands — he  was  a 
young  man,  a  farmer,  obviously.  He  was 
holding  his  little  girl  in  his  arms. 

She  was  about  6  years  of  age.  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  can  guess.  She  had  two  teeth 
out  in  front.  And  I  said  to  him,  "Well, 
how  are  you  doing?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  lost 
my  home,  I  lost  my  barn,  I  lost  my  car,  I 
lost  my  tractor,  but,"  he  said,  "I  got  my 
wife,  I  got  my  little  girl,  and,"  he  said, 
"I  love  my  country,  and  I  love  my  State, 
and  I  am  going  to  see  it  through.  We  are 
going  to  come  back."  That  is  the  spirit 
that  made  America. 


My  final  remarks  I  address  not  to  the 
older  generation,  who  are  here  in  such 
great  numbers,  but  primarily  to  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  and  to  the  younger 
generation  represented  in  the  balconies 
and  behind  me  as  well. 

We  often  think  that  we  live  in  the  worst 
of  times.  We  often  think,  wouldn't  it  be 
better  if  we  lived  someplace  else  or  were 
born  at  a  diflferent  time?  Let  me  say  to 
this  younger  generation,  don't  ever  buy 
that,  not  about  America,  not  about  your- 
self, and  not  about  the  time  in  which 
you  live,  because  you  have  a  great  future. 

Our  country  is  going  to  be  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  prosperous.  Our 
country  will  continue  to  have  more  prog- 
ress and  more  opportunity  for  every 
person  in  this  country,  whatever  his  back- 
ground, whatever  his  color  or  race  or 
creed. 

Our  country  is  going  to  continue  to 
have  more  freedom  than  any  other  coun- 
try, but  it  has  more  than  that.  When  an 
individual  lives  only  for  himself,  he  can- 
not be  a  great  individual.  When  a  nation 
lives  only  for  itself,  it  loses  whatever  op- 
portunity it  has  to  be  great. 

President  de  Gaulle  once  said  to  me  in 
1963,  when  I  visited  him  when  I  was  out 
of  office,  he  said,  you  know,  France  is 
never  her  true  self  unless  she  is  engaged 
in  a  great  enterprise. 

America  today — and  this  I  say  to  our 
young  people — we,  you,  are  engaged  in 
truly  a  great  enterprise,  not  the  works  of 
war,  but  the  works  of  peace.  In  your 
hands,  in  our  hands,  is  the  key  to  peace 
for  America  and  for  the  world  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  What  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
will  determine  the  future  of  Americans, 
but  also  of  3  billion  people  on  this  Earth. 

And  the  question  is,  will  America,  with 
all  of  its  wealth,  with  all  of  its  strength 
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materially,  will  we  have  the  spiritual 
strength,  the  character,  the  stamina,  the 
vision  to  lead  as  we  must  lead,  whether 
it  is  in  negotiating  a  peace  in  the  Mideast, 
whether  it  is  in  negotiating  a  reduction  in 
the  burden  of  armaments  in  the  world, 
whether  it  is  in  developing  a  dialog  with 
those  who  are  our  adversaries,  as  well  as 
with  our  friends?  America,  in  order  to  do 
that,  and  an  American  President,  in  order 
to  have  that  kind  of  leadership,  must  have 
the  backing  of  a  strong  and  a  united 
American  people. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that 
today  that  is  the  challenge  we  face.  Our 
challenge,  then,  is  not  just  for  ourselves 
alone.  Our  challenge  is  about  the  whole 
human  race. 

That  is  not  original  with  me.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  it  much  better  when  Amer- 
ica was  very  young  and  very  poor  and 
very  weak.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  said 
we  act  not  just  for  ourselves  alone,  we 
act  for  the  whole  human  race. 

That  was  not  true  then,  but  he  believed 
it.  And  Lincoln  believed  it,  Andrew  Jack- 
son believed  it,  and  I  am  sure  Robert  E. 
Lee  believed  it,  and  I  am  sure,  too,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  did,  the  other  Presidents 
through  the  years. 

What  I  am  saying  today  is  that  today, 
it  is  true,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  the 
free  world  of  the  great  nations  that  has 
the  strength,  militarily  and  economically, 
to  give  the  leadership  which  must  be  given 
if  we  are  to  build  a  world  of  peace. 


And  so,  it  is  all  in  our  hands,  and  the 
question  is:  Will  we  fail  or  will  we  suc- 
ceed? And  the  answer  is  in  your  hands, 
and  I  say  that  answer  will  be:  We  shall 
not  fail.  We  cannot  fail,  because  Ameri- 
cans are  a  great  people.  We  would  not 
have  come  so  far  all  across  the  prairies 
and  clear  over  to  the  Pacific,  we  could  not 
have  survived  so  many  disasters  unless  we 
were  a  good  people  and  a  strong  people. 

And  so  today,  we  will  be  strong  not  only 
materially  but  spiritually.  And  in  the 
leadership  that  we  will  provide  to  the 
world,  we  will  be  strong,  we  will  meet 
that  challenge,  and  a  day  will  come — I 
can  see  it  now — 25  years  from  now  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  trust, 
may  be  standing  in  this  very  place.  It  will 
be  the  year  2000,  a  new  year  that  comes 
only  once  in  1,000  years,  and  he  will  look 
back  to  this  critical  generation  of  ours  and 
he  will  say,  "They  did  not  fail  when  the 
going  was  very  difficult  and  when  Ameri- 
can leadership  was  so  important  to  the 
world." 

But  even  more  than  that,  when  that 
year  2000  comes,  if  we  meet  the  challenge 
that  destiny  has  placed  upon  us,  and  if 
we  meet  it  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  an 
opportunity,  gladly,  if  we  meet  that  chal- 
lenge, then  3,  probably  4  billion  people 
on  this  Earth  will  look  at  America,  will 
look  at  what  we  have  done,  and  joining 
with  us,  they  will  say,  "God  bless  Amer- 
ica." 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:25  p.m.  at 
the  Mississippi  State  Coliseum. 
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122     Address  to  the  Nation  Announcing  Answer  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Subpoena  for  Additional 
Presidential  Tape  Recordings.     April  29, 1 974 


Good  evening: 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  tonight  in 
order  to  announce  my  answer  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  subpoena  for  addi- 
tional Watergate  tapes,  and  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  actions  I  shall  be 
taking  tomorrow — about  what  I  hope 
they  will  mean  to  you  and  about  the  very 
difficult  choices  that  were  presented  to 
me. 

These  actions  will  at  last,  once  and 
for  all,  show  that  what  I  knew  and  what 
I  did  with  regard  to  the  Watergate  break- 
in  and  coverup  were  just  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them  to  you  from  the  very 
beginning. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  during  the 
past  few  weeks  thinking  about  what  I 
would  say  to  the  American  people  if  I 
were  to  reach  the  decision  I  shall  an- 
nounce tonight.  And  so,  my  words  have 
not  been  lightly  chosen;  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  deeply  felt. 

It  was  almost  2  years  ago,  in  June  1972 
that  five  men  broke  into  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  in 
Washington.  It  turned  out  that  they  were 
connected  with  my  reelection  committee, 
and  the  Watergate  break-in  became  a 
major  issue  in  the  campaign. 

The  full  resources  of  the  FBI  and  the 
Justice  Department  were  used  to  investi- 
gate the  incident  thoroughly.  I  instructed 
my  staff  and  campaign  aides  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  investigation.  The  FBI 
conducted  nearly  1,500  interviews.  For  9 
months — until  March  1973 — I  was  as- 
sured by  those  charged  with  conducting 
and  monitoring  the  investigations  that  no 


one  in  the  White  House  was  involved 

Nevertheless,  for  more  than  a  year, 
there  have  been  allegations  and  insinua- 
tions that  I  knew  about  the  planning  of 
the  Watergate  break-in  and  that  I  was 
involved  in  an  extensive  plot  to  cover  it 
up.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
now  investigating  these  charges. 

On  March  6,  I  ordered  all  materials 
that  I  had  previously  furnished  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor  turned  over  to  the 
committee.  These  included  tape  record- 
ings of  19  Presidential  conversations  and 
more  than  700  documents  from  private 
White  House  files. 

On  April  11,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
issued  a  subpoena  for  42  additional  tapes 
of  conversations  which  it  contended  were 
necessary  for  its  investigation.  I  agreed  to 
respond  to  that  subpoena  by  tomorrow. 
In  these  folders  that  you  see  over  here 
on  my  left  are  more  than  1,200  pages  of 
transcripts  of  private  conversations  I  par- 
ticipated in  between  September  15,  1972, 
and  April  27  of  1973  with  my  principal 
aides  and  associates  with  regard  to  Water- 
gate. They  include  all  the  relevant 
portions  of  all  of  the  subpoenaed  conver- 
sations that  were  recorded,  that  is,  all 
portions  that  relate  to  the  question  of 
what  I  knew  about  Watergate  or  the 
coverup  and  what  I  did  about  it. 

They  also  include  transcripts  of  other 
conversations  which  were  not  subpoenaed, 
but  which  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  question  of  Presidential  actions  with 
regard  to  Watergate.  These  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee  tomorrow. 

In  these  transcripts,  portions  not  rele- 
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vant  to  my  knowledge  or  actions  with 
regard  to  Watergate  are  not  included, 
but  everything  that  is  relevant  is  in- 
cluded— the  rough  as  well  as  the  smooth — 
the  strategy  sessions,  the  exploration  of 
alternatives,  the  weighing  of  human  and 
political  costs. 

As  far  as  what  the  President  personally 
knew  and  did  with  regard  to  Watergate 
and  the  coverup  is  concerned,  these  mate- 
rials— together  with  those  already  made 
available — will  tell  it  all. 

I  shall  invite  Chairman  Rodino  and  the 
committee's  ranking  minority  member, 
Congressman  Hutchinson  of  Michigan,  to 
come  to  the  White  House  and  listen  to 
the  actual,  full  tapes  of  these  conversa- 
tions, so  that  they  can  determine  for  them- 
selves beyond  question  that  the  transcripts 
are  accurate  and  that  everything  on  the 
tapes  relevant  to  my  knowledge  and  my 
actions  on  Watergate  is  included.  If  there 
should  be  any  disagreement  over  whether 
omitted  material  is  relevant,  I  shall  meet 
with  them  personally  in  an  effort  to  settle 
the  matter.  I  believe  this  arrangement  is 
fair,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate. 

For  many  days  now,  I  have  spent  many 
hours  of  my  own  time  personally  review- 
ing these  materials  and  personally  decid- 
ing questions  of  relevancy.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  committee's  review 
should  also  be  made  by  its  own  senior 
elected  officials,  and  not  by  staff 
employees. 

The  task  of  Chairman  Rodino  and 
Congressman  Hutchinson  will  be  made 
simpler  than  was  mine  by  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  preparing  the  transcripts  has 
been  completed.  All  they  will  need  to  do 
is  to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  authentic- 
ity and  their  completeness. 

Ever  since  the  existence  of  the  White 
House    taping    system    was    first    made 


known  last  summer,  I  have  tried  vigor- 
ously to  guard  the  privacy  of  the  tapes.  I 
have  been  well  aware  that  my  effort  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  Presidential 
conversations  has  heightened  the  sense  of 
mystery  about  Watergate  and,  in  fact,  has 
caused  increased  suspicions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Many  people  assume  that  the  tapes 
must  incriminate  the  President,  or  that 
otherwise,  he  would  not  insist  on  their 
privacy. 

But  the  problem  I  confronted  was  this : 
Unless  a  President  can  protect  the  privacy 
of  the  advice  he  gets,  he  cannot  get  the 
advice  he  needs. 

This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  executive  privilege, 
which  has  been  defended  and  maintained 
by  every  President  since  Washington  and 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts, 
whenever  tested,  as  inherent  in  the  Presi- 
dency. I  consider  it  to  be  my  constitutional 
responsibility  to  defend  this  principle. 

Three  factors  have  now  combined  to 
persuade  me  that  a  major  unprecedented 
exception  to  that  principle  is  now  neces- 
sary: 

First,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  be  able 
to  reach  an  informed  judgment  about  the 
President's  role  in  Watergate. 

Second,  I  am  making  a  major  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  confidentiality 
because  I  believe  such  action  is  now  neces- 
sary in  order  to  restore  the  principle  itself, 
by  clearing  the  air  of  the  central  question 
that  has  brought  such  pressures  upon 
it — and  also  to  provide  the  evidence  which 
will  allow  this  matter  to  be  brought  to  a 
prompt  conclusion. 

Third,  in  the  context  of  the  current 
impeachment  climate,  I  believe  all  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  are  entitled  to  have 
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not  only  the  facts  but  also  the  evidence 
that  demonstrates  those  facts. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  question  remain- 
ing about  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
nothing  to  hide  in  this  matter. 

The  impeachment  of  a  President  is  a 
remedy  of  last  resort;  it  is  the  most  solemn 
act  of  our  entire  constitutional  process. 
N0W3  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  suc- 
ceeded^ the  action  of  the  House,  in  voting 
a  formal  accusation  requiring  trial  by  the 
Senate,  would  put  the  Nation  through  a 
wrenching  ordeal  it  has  endured  only 
once  in  its  lifetime,  a  century  ago,  and 
never  since  America  has  become  a  world 
power  with  global  responsibilities. 

The  impact  of  such  an  ordeal  would  be 
felt  throughout  the  world,  and  it  would 
have  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Because  this  is  an  issue  that  profoundly 
affects  all  the  American  people,  in  addi- 
tion to  turning  over  these  transcripts  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
directed  that  they  should  all  be  made 
public — all  of  these  that  you  see  here. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  shall  also 
release  to  the  public  transcripts  of  all  those 
portions  of  the  tapes  already  turned  over 
to  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  to  the  com- 
mittee that  relate  to  Presidential  actions 
or  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  affair. 

During  the  past  year,  the  wildest  accu- 
sations have  been  given  banner  headlines 
and  ready  credence  as  well.  Rumor,  gossip, 
innuendo,  accounts  from  unnamed  sources 
of  what  a  prospective  witness  might  testify 
to,  have  filled  the  morning  newspapers 
and  then  are  repeated  on  the  evening 
newscasts  day  after  day. 

Time  and  again,  a  familiar  pattern 
repeated  itself.  A  charge  would  be  re- 
ported the  first  day  as  what  it  was — just 
an  allegation.  But  it  would  then  be  re- 


ferred back  to  the  next  day  and  thereafter 
as  if  it  were  true. 

The  distinction  between  fact  and  specu- 
lation grew  blurred.  Eventually,  all  seeped 
into  the  public  consciousness  as  a  vague 
general  impression  of  massive  wrong- 
doing, implicating  everybody,  gaining 
credibility  by  its  endless  repetition. 

The  basic  question  at  issue  today  is 
whether  the  President  personally  acted 
improperly  in  the  Watergate  matter. 
Month  after  month  of  rumor,  insinuation, 
and  charges  by  just  one  Watergate  wit- 
ness— ^John  Dean — suggested  that  the 
President  did  act  improperly. 

This  sparked  the  demands  for  an  im- 
peachment inquiry.  This  is  the  question 
that  must  be  answered.  And  this  is  the 
question  that  will  be  answered  by  these 
transcripts  that  I  have  ordered  published 
tomorrow. 

These  transcripts  cover  hour  upon  hour 
of  discussions  that  I  held  with  Mr.  Halde- 
man,  John  Ehrlichman,  John  Dean,  John 
Mitchell,  former  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter- 
sen, and  others  with  regard  to  Watergate. 

They  were  discussions  in  which  I  was 
probing  to  find  out  what  had  happened, 
who  was  responsible,  what  were  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  responsibilities,  what  were 
the  legal  culpabilities,  what  were  the  po- 
litical ramifications,  and  what  actions 
were  necessary  and  appropriate  on  the 
part  of  the  President. 

I  realize  that  these  transcripts  will  pro- 
vide grist  for  many  sensational  stories  in 
the  press.  Parts  will  seem  to  be  contra- 
dictory with  one  another,  and  parts  will 
be  in  conflict  with  some  of  the  testimony 
given  in  the  Senate  Watergate  committee 
hearings. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  release  these 
tapes,  not  just  because  they  will  embarrass 
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me  and  those  with  whom  I  have  talked — 
which  they  will — and  not  just  because 
they  will  become  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion and  even  ridicule — which  they  will — 
and  not  just  because  certain  parts  of  them 
will  be  seized  upon  by  political  and  jour- 
nalistic opponents — which  they  will. 

I  have  been  reluctant  because,  in  these 
and  in  all  the  other  conversations  in  this 
office,  people  have  spoken  their  minds 
freely,  never  dreaming  that  specific  sen- 
tences or  even  parts  of  sentences  would  be 
picked  out  as  the  subjects  of  national  at- 
tention and  controversy. 

I  have  been  reluctant  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  confidentiality  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  the  Presidency.  In 
reading  the  raw  transcripts  of  these  con- 
versations, I  believe  it  will  be  more  readily 
apparent  why  that  principle  is  essential 
and  must  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
These  conversations  are  unusual  in  their 
subject  matter,  but  the  same  kind  of  unin- 
hibited discussion — and  it  is  that — the 
same  brutal  candor  is  necessary  in  dis- 
cussing how  to  bring  warring  factions  to 
the  peace  table  or  how  to  move  necessary 
legislation  through  the  Congress. 

Names  are  named  in  these  transcripts. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  much  that  appears  in  them  is  no  more 
than  hearsay  or  speculation,  exchanged  as 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  really  had 
happened,  while  my  principal  aides  were 
reporting  to  me  on  rumors  and  reports 
that  they  had  heard,  while  we  discussed 
the  various,  often  conflicting  stories  that 
different  persons  were  telling. 

As  the  transcripts  will  demonstrate,  my 
concerns  during  this  period  covered  a  wide 
range.  The  first  and  obvious  one  was  to 
find  out  just  exactly  what  had  happened 
and  who  was  involved. 

A  second  concern  was  for  the  people 


who  had  been,  or  might  become,  involved 
in  Watergate.  Some  were  close  advisers, 
valued  friends,  others  whom  I  had  trusted. 
And  I  was  also  concerned  about  the  hu- 
man impact  on  others,  especially  some  of 
the  young  people  and  their  families  who 
had  come  to  Washington  to  work  in  my 
Administration,  whose  lives  might  be  sud- 
denly ruined  by  something  they  had  done 
in  an  excess  of  loyalty  or  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  it  would  serve  the  interests  of 
the  President. 

And  then,  1  was  quite  frankly  con- 
cerned about  the  political  implications. 
This  represented  potentially  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  Administration  and  to  its  pro- 
grams, one  which  I  knew  would  be  ex- 
ploited for  all  it  was  worth  by  hostile  ele- 
ments in  the  Congress  as  well  as  in  the 
media.  I  wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  but 
I  wanted  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would 
cause  the  least  unnecessary  damage  in  a 
highly  charged  political  atmosphere  to  the 
Administration. 

And  fourth,  as  a  lawyer,  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  I  had  to  conduct  myself  in  a 
way  that  would  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
potential  defendants. 

And  fifth,  I  was  striving  to  sort  out  a 
complex  tangle,  not  only  of  facts  but  also 
questions  of  legal  and  moral  responsibility. 
I  wanted,  above  all,  to  be  fair.  I  wanted 
to  draw  distinctions,  where  those  were 
appropriate,  between  persons  who  were 
active  and  willing  participants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  who  might 
have  gotten  inadvertently  caught  up  in  the 
web  and  be  technically  indictable  but  mor- 
ally innocent. 

Despite  the  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions, what  does  come  through  clearly  is 
this: 

John  Dean  charged  in  sworn  Senate 
testimony  that  I  was  "fully  aware  of  the 
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coverup"  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting 
on  September  15,  1972.  These  transcripts 
show  clearly  that  I  first  learned  of  it  when 
Mr.  Dean  himself  told  me  about  it  in  this 
office  on  March  21 — some  6  months  later. 

Incidentally,  these  transcripts — cover- 
ing hours  upon  hours  of  conversations — 
should  place  in  somewhat  better  perspec- 
tive the  controversy  over  the  18/2  minute 
gap  in  the  tape  of  a  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Haldeman  back  in  June  of  1972. 

Now,  how  it  was  caused  is  still  a  mys- 
tery to  me  and,  I  think,  to  many  of  the 
experts  as  well.  But  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain, however,  of  one  thing:  that  it  was 
not  caused  intentionally  by  my  secretary. 
Rose  Mary  Woods,  or  any  of  my  White 
House  assistants.  And  certainly,  if  the  the- 
ory were  true  that  during  those  18/2  min- 
utes, Mr.  Haldeman  and  I  cooked  up  some 
sort  of  a  Watergate  coverup  scheme,  as  so 
many  have  been  quick  to  surmise,  it  hardly 
seems  likely  that  in  all  of  our  subsequent 
conversations — many  of  them  are  here — 
which  neither  of  us  ever  expected  would 
see  the  light  of  day,  there  is  nothing  re- 
motely indicating  such  a  scheme;  indeed, 
quite  the  contrary. 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  said  that  in 
many  places  on  the  tapes  there  were  am- 
biguities— a  statement  and  comments  that 
different  people  with  different  perspec- 
tives might  interpret  in  drastically  differ- 
ent ways — but  although  the  words  may  be 
ambiguous,  though  the  discussions  may 
have  explored  many  alternatives,  the  rec- 
ord of  my  actions  is  totally  clear  now,  and 
I  still  believe  it  was  totally  correct  then. 

A  prime  example  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial discussions,  that  with  Mr.  Dean 
on  March  21 — the  one  in  which  he  first 
told  me  of  the  coverup,  with  Mr.  Halde- 
man joining  us  midway  through  the  con- 
versation. 


His  revelations  to  me  on  March  2 1  were 
a  sharp  surprise,  even  though  the  report 
he  gave  to  me  was  far  from  complete,  es- 
pecially since  he  did  not  reveal  at  that 
time  the  extent  of  his  own  criminal 
involvement. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  by  his  re- 
port that  one  of  the  Watergate  defendants, 
Howard  Hunt,  was  threatening  blackmail 
unless  he  and  his  lawyer  were  immediately 
given  $120,000  for  legal  fees  and  family 
support,  and  that  he  was  attempting  to 
blackmail  the  White  House,  not  by  threat- 
ening exposure  on  the  Watergate  matter, 
but  by  threatening  to  reveal  activities  that 
would  expose  extremely  sensitive,  highly 
secret  national  security  matters  that  he 
had  worked  on  before  Watergate. 

I  probed,  questioned,  tried  to  learn  all 
Mr.  Dean  knew  about  who  was  involved, 
what  was  involved.  I  asked  more  than  150 
questions  of  Mr.  Dean  in  the  course  of 
that  conversation. 

He  said  to  me,  and  I  quote  from  the 
transcripts  directly:  "I  can  just  tell  from 
our  conversation  that  these  are  things  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  of." 

It  was  only  considerably  later  that  I 
learned  how  much  there  was  that  he  did 
not  tell  me  then — for  example,  that  he 
himself  had  authorized  promises  of 
clemency,  that  he  had  personally  han- 
dled money  for  the  Watergate  defendants, 
and  that  he  had  suborned  perjury  of  a 
witness. 

I  knew  that  I  needed  more  facts.  I 
knew  that  I  needed  the  judgments  of  more 
people.  I  knew  the  facts  about  the  Water- 
gate coverup  would  have  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, but  I  had  to  find  out  more  about  what 
they  were  before  I  could  decide  how  they 
could  best  be  made  public. 

I  returned  several  times  to  the  immedi- 
ate problem  posed  by  Mr.  Hunt's  black- 
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mail  threat,  which  to  me  was  not  a  Water- 
gate problem,  but  one  which  I  regarded, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  potential  national 
security  problem  of  very  serious  propor- 
tions. I  considered  long  and  hard  whether 
it  might  in  fact  be  better  to  let  the  pay- 
ment go  forward,  at  least  temporarily,  in 
the  hope  that  this  national  security  matter 
would  not  be  exposed  in  the  course  of 
uncovering  the  Watergate  coverup. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  today, 
that  I  had  a  responsibility  as  President  to 
consider  every  option,  including  this  one, 
where  production  of  sensitive  national  se- 
curity matters  was  at  issue — protection  of 
such  matters.  In  the  course  of  considering 
it  and  of  "just  thinking  out  loud,"  as  I 
put  it  at  one  point,  I  several  times  sug- 
gested that  meeting  Hunt's  demands 
might  be  necessary. 

But  then  I  also  traced  through  where 
that  would  lead.  The  money  could  be 
raised.  But  money  demands  would  lead 
inescapably  to  clemency  demands,  and 
clemency  could  not  be  granted.  I  said, 
and  I  quote  directly  from  the  tape :  "It  is 
wrong,  that's  for  sure."  I  pointed  out,  and 
I  quote  again  from  the  tape :  "But  in  the 
end  we  are  going  to  be  bled  to  death.  And 
in  the  end  it  is  all  going  to  come  out  any- 
way. Then  you  get  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  We  are  going  to  lose,  and  people 
are  going  to—" 

And  Mr.  Haldeman  interrupts  me  and 
says :  "And  look  like  dopes !" 

And  I  responded,  "And  in  effect  look 
like  a  coverup.  So  that  we  cannot  do." 

Now,  I  recognize  that  this  tape  of 
March  2 1  is  one  which  different  meanings 
could  be  read  in  by  different  people.  But 
by  the  end  of  the  meeting,  as  the  tape 
shows,  my  decision  was  to  convene  a  new 
grand  jury  and  to  send  everyone  before 
the  grand  jury  with  instructions  to  testify. 


Whatever  the  potential  for  misinterpre- 
tation there  may  be  as  a  result  of  the 
different  options  that  were  discussed  at 
different  times  during  the  meeting,  my 
conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  was 
clear.  And  my  actions  and  reactions  as 
demonstrated  on  the  tapes  that  follow 
that  date  show  clearly  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend the  further  payment  to  Hunt  or  any- 
one else  be  made.  These  are  some  of  the 
actions  that  I  took  in  the  weeks  that 
followed  in  my  effort  to  find  the  truth, 
to  carry  out  my  responsibilities  to  enforce 
the  law : 

As  a  tape  of  our  meeting  on  March  22, 
the  next  day,  indicates,  I  directed  Mr. 
Dean  to  go  to  Camp  David  with  instruc- 
tions to  put  together  a  written  report.  I 
learned  5  days  later,  on  March  26,  that 
he  was  unable  to  complete  it.  And  so  on 
March  27,  I  assigned  John  Ehrlichman 
to  try  to  find  out  what  had  happened, 
who  was  at  fault,  and  in  what  ways  and 
to  what  degree. 

One  of  the  transcripts  I  am  making 
public  is  a  call  that  Mr.  Ehrlichman  made 
to  the  Attorney  General  on  March  28, 
in  which  he  asked  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  to  me,  the  President,  directly, 
any  information  he  might  find  indicating 
possible  involvement  of  John  Mitchell  or 
by  anyone  in  the  White  House.  I  had  Mr. 
Haldeman  separately  pursue  other,  inde- 
pendent lines  of  inquiry. 

Throughout,  I  was  trying  to  reach  de- 
terminations on  matters  of  both  substance 
and  procedure  on  what  the  facts  were 
and  what  was  the  best  way  to  move  the 
case  forward.  I  concluded  that  I  wanted 
everyone  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  and 
testify  freely  and  fully.  This  decision,  as 
you  will  recall,  was  publicly  announced 
on  March  30,  1973.  I  waived  executive 
privilege  in  order  to  permit  everybody  to 
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testify.  I  specifically  waived  executive 
privilege  with  regard  to  conversations  with 
the  President,  and  I  waived  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  with  John  Dean  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  testify  fully  and,  I  hope, 
truthfully. 

Finally,  on  April  14 — 3  weeks  after 
I  learned  of  the  coverup  from  Mr.  Dean — 
Mr.  Ehrlichman  reported  to  me  on  the 
results  of  his  investigation.  As  he  acknowl- 
edged, much  of  what  he  had  gathered  was 
hearsay,  but  he  had  gathered  enough  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  next  step  was  to 
make  his  findings  completely  available  to 
the  Attorney  General,  which  I  instructed 
him  to  do. 

And  the  next  day,  Sunday,  April  15, 
Attorney  General  Kleindienst  asked  to  see 
me,  and  he  reported  new  information 
which  had  come  to  his  attention  on  this 
matter.  And  although  he  was  in  no  way 
whatever  involved  in  Watergate,  because 
of  his  close  personal  ties,  not  only  to  John 
Mitchell  but  to  other  potential  people  who 
might  be  involved,  he  quite  properly  re- 
moved himself  from  the  case. 

We  agreed  that  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Henry  Petersen,  the  head  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division,  a  Democrat  and  career 
prosecutor,  should  be  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  the  investigation. 

Later  that  day,  I  met  with  Mr.  Peter- 
sen. I  continued  to  meet  with  him,  to  talk 
with  him,  to  consult  with  him,  to  offer 
him  the  full  cooperation  of  the  White 
House — as  you  will  see  from  these  tran- 
scripts— even  to  the  point  of  retaining 
John  Dean  on  the  White  House  Staff  for 
an  extra  2  weeks  after  he  admitted  his 
criminal  involvement,  because  Mr.  Peter- 
sen thought  that  would  make  it  easier  for 
the  prosecutor  to  get  his  cooperation  in 


breaking  the  case  if  it  should  become  nec- 
essary to  grant  Mr.  Dean's  demand  for 
immunity. 

On  April  1 5,  when  I  heard  that  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  breaking  the  case  was 
Gordon  Liddy's  refusal  to  talk,  I  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Petersen  and  directed  that 
he  should  make  clear  not  only  to  Mr. 
Liddy  but  to  everyone  that — and  now  I 
quote  directly  from  the  tape  of  that  tele- 
phone call — "As  far  as  the  President  is 
concerned,  everybody  in  this  case  is  to  talk 
and  to  tell  the  truth."  I  told  him  if  neces- 
sary I  would  personally  meet  with  Mr. 
Liddy's  lawyer  to  assure  him  that  I  wanted 
Liddy  to  talk  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Petersen  took 
charge,  the  case  was  solidly  within  the 
criminal  justice  system,  pursued  person- 
ally by  the  Nation's  top  professional  prose- 
cutor with  the  active,  personal  assistance 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  made  clear  there  was  to  be  no  coverup. 

Let  me  quote  just  a  few  lines  from  the 
transcripts — ^you  can  read  them  to  verify 
them — so  that  you  can  hear  for  yourself 
the  orders  I  was  giving  in  this  period. 

Speaking  to  Haldeman  and  Ehrlich- 
man, I  said:  ".  .  .  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  clemency.  They  all  knew  that." 

Speaking  to  Ehrlichman,  I  said:  "We 
all  have  to  do  the  right  thing  .  .  .  We  just 
cannot  have  this  kind  of  a  business  . . ." 

Speaking  to  Haldeman  and  Ehrlich- 
man, I  said :  "The  boil  had  to  be  pricked 
.  .  .  We  have  to  prick  the  boil  and  take 
the  heat.  Now  that's  what  we  are  doing 
here." 

Speaking  to  Henry  Petersen,  I  said: 
"I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  understand 
that  you  know  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  thing." 
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Speaking  to  John  Dean,  I  said :  "Tell 
the  truth.  That  is  the  thing  I  have  told 
everybody  around  here." 

And  then  speaking  to  Haldeman :  "And 
you  tell  Magruder,  'now  Jeb,  this  evidence 
is  coming  in,  you  ought  to  go  to  the  grand 
jury.  Purge  yourself  if  you're  perjured 
and  tell  this  whole  story.'  " 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  see  these  transcripts  for  what  they 
are,  fragmentary  records  from  a  time 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  now  seems  very 
distant,  the  records  of  a  President  and  of 
a  man  suddenly  being  confronted  and 
having  to  cope  with  information  which,  if 
true,  would  have  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences,  not  only  for  his  personal 
reputation  but,  more  important,  for  his 
hopes,  his  plans,  his  goals  for  the  people 
who  had  elected  him  as  their  leader. 

If  read  with  an  open  and  a  fair  mind 
and  read  together  with  the  record  of  the 
actions  I  took,  these  transcripts  will  show 
that  what  I  have  stated  from  the  begin- 
ning to  be  the  truth  has  been  the  truth: 
that  I  personally  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
break-in  before  it  occurred,  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  coverup  until  I  was  in- 
formed of  it  by  John  Dean  on  March  2 1 , 
that  I  never  offered  clemency  for  the  de- 
fendants, and  that  after  March  21,  my 
actions  were  directed  toward  finding  the 
facts  and  seeing  that  justice  was  done, 
fairly  and  according  to  the  law. 

The  facts  are  there.  The  conversations 
are  there.  The  record  of  actions  is  there. 

To  anyone  who  reads  his  way  through 
this  mass  of  materials  I  have  provided, 
it  will  be  totally,  abundantly  clear  that  as 
far  as  the  President's  role  with  regard  to 
Watergate  is  concerned,  the  entire  story 
is  there. 

As  you  will  see,  now  that  you  also 
will  have  this  mass  of  evidence  I  have 


provided,  I  have  tried  to  cooperate  with 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  And  I 
repeat  tonight  the  oflfer  that  I  have  made 
previously:  to  answer  written  interroga- 
tories under  oath  and,  if  there  are  then 
issues  still  unresolved,  to  meet  personally 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
with  Congressman  Hutchinson  to  answer 
their  questions  under  oath. 

As  the  committee  conducts  its  inquiry, 
I  also  consider  it  only  essential  and  fair 
that  my  counsel,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  should 
be  present  to  cross-examine  witnesses  and 
introduce  evidence  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  truth. 

I  am  confident  that  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  who  study  the  evi- 
dence that  I  shall  release  tomorrow — 
those  who  are  willing  to  look  at  it  fully, 
fairly,  and  objectively — the  evidence  will 
be  persuasive  and,  I  hope,  conclusive. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  very  great  chal- 
lenge and  great  opportunity  for  America. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  peace  may  be- 
come possible  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
first  time  in  a  generation. 

We  are  at  last  in  the  process  of  ful- 
filling the  hope  of  mankind  for  a  limita- 
tion on  nuclear  arms — a  process  that  will 
continue  when  I  meet  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  Moscow  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  toward  build- 
ing a  peace  that  can  last,  not  just  for  this 
but  for  other  generations  as  well. 

And  here  at  home,  there  is  vital  work 
to  be  done  in  moving  to  control  inflation, 
to  develop  our  energy  resources,  to 
strengthen  our  economy  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  enjoy  what  they  have  not  had 
since  1956:  full  prosperity  without  war 
and  without  inflation. 

Every  day  absorbed  by  Watergate  is  a 
day  lost  from  the  work  that  must  be 
done — ^by  your  President  and  by  your  Con- 
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gress — work  that  must  be  done  in  deal- 
ing with  the  great  problems  that  affect 
your  prosperity,  affect  your  security,  that 
could  affect  your  lives. 

The  materials  I  make  public  tomorrow 
will  provide  all  the  additional  evidence 
needed  to  get  Watergate  behind  us  and  to 
get  it  behind  us  now. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Presi- 
dency have  records  that  are  so  private 
been  made  so  public. 

In  giving  you  these  records — blemishes 
and  all — I  am  placing  my  trust  in  the 
basic  fairness  of  the  American  people. 

I  know  in  my  own  heart  that  through 
the  long,  painful,  and  difficult  process  re- 
vealed in  these  transcripts,  I  was  trying  in 
that  period  to  discover  what  was  right 
and  to  do  what  was  right. 

I  hope  and  I  trust  that  when  you  have 
seen  the  evidence  in  its  entirety,  you  will 
see  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

As  for  myself,  I  intend  to  go  forward, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  the  work 
that  you  elected  me  to  do.  I  shall  do  so  in 
a  spirit  perhaps  best  summed  up  a  century 


ago  by  another  President  when  he  was 
being  subjected  to  unmerciful  attack. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the 
very  best  I  can ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing 
so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  won't 
amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me 
out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right 
would  make  no  difference." 

Thank  you  and  good  evening. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:01  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  Hve  on  nationwide  radio 
and  television.  An  advance  text  af  his  address 
was  released  on  the  same  day. 

The  transcripts  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  were  included  in  a  publication 
entitled  "Submission  of  Recorded  Presidential 
Conversations  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon — April  30^  1974"  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1308  pp.,  including 
appendixes).  The  publication  also  included  a 
summary  statement  about  the  transcripts,  the 
text  of  which  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  10,  p. 
459)- 


1 23     Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     April  30,  1974 


Mr.  President,  and  all  of  our  distinguished 
guests  here  attending  the  annual  Chamber 
of  Commerce  dinner: 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  because  I  am 
always  very  pleased  to  address  this  group. 
It  has  been  twice  my  privilege  to  do  so  as 
President,  and  I  am  happy  tonight — par- 
ticularly for  two  reasons  that  are  per- 
sonal— one,  to  congratulate  President 
Rust  for  his  leadership  of  this  group  over 
the  past  year  and,  two,  to  congratulate 
Arch  Booth  for  finally  making  it.  Twen- 
ty-four years  as  vice  president  is  enough. 


I  know  that  your  dinner  will  not  begin 
until  my  remarks  conclude,  and  I  will  not 
hold  you  long.  But  I  thought  that  since 
you  are  going  to  hear  from  so  many  ex- 
perts on  the  economy,  the  business  cycle, 
and  other  matters  that  affect  the  business 
leaders  of  the  Nation — and,  of  course,  this 
is  the  largest  business  organization  in  the 
United  States  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
world — since  you  are  going  to  hear  from 
so  many  of  those  experts,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  I  could  best  open  this  meeting 
by  putting  it  somewhat  in  perspective  of 
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America's  challenge  in  the  world,  and 
what  the  strength  of  the  American  econ- 
omy means,  not  only  to  us  here  at  home 
but  what  it  means  to  the  future  of  peace 
in  the  world. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  us,  any  people, 
to  realize,  when  we  are  living  in  great 
times,  how  great  those  times  are  and  how 
profound  the  challenges  are.  We  live  at 
a  time,  we  in  America,  when  there  is  the 
best  chance  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  and  perhaps  even  the  best  chance  in 
this  century,  to  build  a  peace  that  we  can 
enjoy,  but  more  than  that,  a  peace  that  3 
billion  people  in  the  world  who  share  it 
with  us  can  enjoy. 

I  will  not  go  over  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  today.  You  follow  the  news.  I 
get  the  reports  as  they  come  in  daily.  I 
can  only  say  this :  We  are  making  progress 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  Mid- 
east— an  area  that  has  known  four  wars 
in  one  generation  and  has  not  known  real 
peace  for  perhaps  1,000  years — and  that 
will  be  a  great  achievement,  one  which 
America  can  play  a  great  role  in  helping 
to  bring  about. 

The  preparations  for  the  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  leaders — the  third  summit — 
are  going  forward  on  schedule.  We  will 
make  progress  there  in  the  limitation  of 
nuclear  arms,  in  cooperation  in  many 
areas  where  two  systems  that  are  totally 
opposed  to  each  other  insofar  as  their 
philosophy  is  concerned,  recognize  that 
because  of  the  power  they  have,  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  work  together  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

Our  dialog  with  those  who  lead  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  who  live  on  the 
globe,  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
is  going  forward.  Not  that  our  differences 
in  philosophy  have  changed.  They  have 
not.  But  again,  recognizing  the  pragmatic 


fact  that  those  who  live  there  play  now 
and,  in  the  future,  will  play  an  even 
greater  role  in  determining  whether  we 
have  peace  or  a  period  of  war  and  mass 
destruction. 

And  as  you  know,  we  are  moving  for- 
ward with  a  new  dialog  with  our  friends 
in  Latin  America.  We  are  moving  forward 
with  a  new  dialog  with  our  friends  in 
Western  Europe.  And  all  of  this  put  to- 
gether means  not  that  peace  is  here  and 
we  can  relax  and  enjoy  it,  because  peace 
is  not  something  that  comes  and  then  is 
an  established  fact.  It  is  a  process;  one 
must  work  at  it,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
or  otherwise  it  escapes,  and  war  again 
becomes  our  lot  and,  next  time,  if  it  should 
become  our  lot,  perhaps  the  lot  of  most 
of  the  people  in  the  world. 

But  I  can  assure  you  today  that,  looking 
at  the  world  scene,  the  prospects  for  build- 
ing world  peace  are  good.  I  can  assure 
you  today,  too,  of  another  fact,  and  this  is 
something  that  many  Americans  perhaps 
do  not  want  to  recognize  as  being  their 
responsibility,  because  having  gone 
through  World  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
and  then  Korea,  and  then  Vietnam,  there 
are  so  many  of  us  that  would  like  to  say, 
"Why  can't  someone  else  take  up  the 
burdens  that  we  have  been  carrying  for 
trying  to  defend  freedom  and  keep  peace 
in  the  world?" 

But  I  can  assure  this  audience  from  all 
over  America,  having  just  returned  2 
weeks  ago  from  meetings  with  the  world 
leaders  in  Paris,  that  except  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  leadership, 
there  would  be  no  chance  to  build  a  last- 
ing peace.  We  hold  the  key  to  peace  in  our 
hands. 

And  so,  an  America  that  is  strong,  an 
America  that  will  lead  is  essential  if  this 
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great  goal  that  mankind  has  tried  to  find 
for  so  many  years  and  has  eluded  us,  this 
great  goal  can  be  achieved,  but  it  is  in 
our  hands. 

Now,  so  much  for  the  prospect.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  you,  as  the  business  leaders 
of  America,  and  those  you  represent  can 
do  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  achiev- 
ing that  great  goal. 

We  all  know  that  America  must  main- 
tain its  military  might.  We  all  know  that 
we  must  never  send  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  the  conference  table  as  the  head 
of  the  second  strongest  country  in  the 
world.  We  know  that,  and  we  must  main- 
tain that  strength. 

But  just  as  important  as  America's  mili- 
tary strength  is  America's  economic 
strength,  and  the  first  is  not  possible  with- 
out the  second.  And  I  can  assure  you,  as 
you  meet  with  world  leaders,  they  know 
we  are  militarily  strong,  but  as  they  look 
at  this  massive  productivity  that  we  have 
in  this  country,  if  they  look  at  what  we 
have  done  over  200  years  in  our  history, 
America  is  the  economic  envy  of  the 
world.  We  are  a  strong  country  econom- 
ically. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  know  that 
many  of  you  are  thinking  perhaps  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  first  quarter  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
to  our  economy. 

We  have  been  going  through  a  difficult 
period,  much  of  it  energy-related,  much  of 
it  caused  also  by  a  worldwide  inflation, 
but  whatever  the  causes,  it  has  been  there. 
But  while  we  must  not  overlook  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  we  are  passing  and 
which  we  will  overcome,  we  must  also 
never  forget  that  our  economy  basically  is 
strong,  and  Government  policies  must  do 
nothing  that  weaken  the  American  econ- 


omy. They  must  always  do  things  that 
strengthen  the  American  economy. 

I  consider,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
inflation.  And  here,  as  you  all  know,  there 
are  various  theories,  but  I  know  this :  You 
can  spend  your  way  into  inflation,  but  you 
sure  can't  spend  your  way  out  of  inflation. 
So,  we  have  got  to  keep  Government 
spending  at  a  level  that  is  responsible. 

I  know,  too,  there  are  those  who,  as  they 
look  at  the  inflationary  spiral,  would  like 
to  think  that  there  was  an  easy  answer. 
Why  doesn't  the  Government  control  it 
all?  If  there  were  such  an  answer,  believe 
me,  that  is  what  we  would  do. 

But  while  controls  can  work  for  a  time, 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  experience 
in  this  country,  and  we  have  had  it  in 
these  past  5  years,  indicates  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  economy  is  not 
through  more  controls,  but  less  controls. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  on  this  day, 
when  the  control  authority  officially  ends, 
that  a  great  responsibility  is  placed  on  the 
business  community — the  leaders  of  labor 
as  well — to  be  responsible,  because  if  the 
fires  of  inflation  continue  to  burn  too 
strongly,  the  demand  for  controls  will 
again  come  up  in  the  country  and  be  re- 
flected in  the  Congress. 

That  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  long  run.  And  for 
that  reason  I  say,  let  us  have  faith  in  our 
economy.  Let  us  recognize,  however,  that 
the  answer  to  inflation,  the  major  answer, 
is  more  production,  and  more  production 
is  going  to  come  through  policies  that  all 
of  you  are  familiar  with. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  third  point 
about  the  strength  of  this  economy.  As 
far  as  the  future  is  concerned — and  inci- 
dentally, predicting  the  economy,  particu- 
larly one  as  big  as  ours,  is  even  more  diffi- 
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cult  than  predicting  the  Washington 
weather — I  can  assure  you  that  as  far  as 
most  of  the  economic  advice  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get,  both  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  from  without  is  concerned, 
it  is  this :  a  leveling  out  of  the  downturn  in 
the  second  quarter,  an  upturn  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  this, year,  a  very 
good  year  in  '75,  and  the  best  year  in  our 
history  in  '76.  This  is  something  I  think  we 
can  achieve,  because  we  have  passed 
through  the  major  part  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

Automobile  production,  one  of  the  weak 
spots  in  the  economy,  is  finally  beginning 
to  turn  up.  Housing  is  a  special  problem, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  rare  areas — I  say 
rare  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — where 
Government  must  play  a  significant  role. 
And  announcements  that  I  will  be  making 
next  week  with  regard  to  Government  ac- 
tion will  stimulate  a  sagging  housing  mar- 
ket, because  it  is  essential  that  in  this 
particular  area,  we  continue  to  have  that 
growth  which  is  not  only  important  in 
terms  of  the  families  who  buy  and  live 
in  our  houses  or  rent  them,  but  it  is  also 
important  to  the  overall  strength  of  our 
economy. 

But  having  spoken  of  what  Government 
can  do — be  responsible  in  its  fiscal  poli- 
cies, be  responsible  in  its  monetary  poli- 
cies, be  responsible  in  terms  of  not 
imposing  controls  when  controls  will  have 
short-term  advantages  and  long-term  dis- 
aster— what  we  must  remember  above 
everything  else  is  that  what  built  America, 
what  made  us  what  we  are,  the  strongest, 
the  freest,  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world,  is  not  what  Government  did, 
but  what  private  enterprise  did.  That  is 
the  secret  of  the  American  dream. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  timely  example. 
Everybody  is  concerned  about  energy.  And 


I  often  get  questions :  "What  is  the  Gov- 
ernment going  to  do?  How  much  are  we 
going  to  spend?"  A  great  deal,  $15  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  or  4  years,  possibly, 
maybe  $20  billion.  And  people  gasp, 
"That  is  bigger  than  Manhattan  [the 
Manhattan  Project];  that  is  as  big  as  the 
space  program,"  or  what  have  you. 

But  let  me  point  this  out:  What  Gov- 
ernment does  in  the  energy  field  and  what 
we  spend  in  the  areas  of  research  and  the 
other  areas  in  which  we  are  working  is  im- 
portant. Fifteen  billion  dollars  over  3  years 
or  4  years  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  over  the 
next  years — 10  years — do  you  realize  that 
to  achieve  the  goal  that  we  must  achieve, 
of  being  independent  of  any  other  coun- 
try for  our  energy,  that  private  enterprise 
will  be  spending  $500  billion?  That  makes 
Manhattan,  which  gave  a  big  boost  to  the 
economy,  look  very  small.  It  makes  the 
space  program,  which  gave  a  good  boost  to 
the  American  economy,  look  very  small 
indeed. 

And  so,  in  this  one  area  alone,  you  can 
see  that  our  Project  Independence  for 
1980,  if  we  move  forward  not  just  with 
what  Government  does  but  in  unleashing 
and  encouraging  private  enterprise  in 
every  respect,  this  is  going  to  add  enor- 
mous strength  to  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

Let  me  just  speak  of  some  actions  that 
can  help  in  that  respect,  and  if  you  don't 
mind,  a  little  lobbying:  In  this  respect, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  develop  the  re- 
sources that  we  have,  and  the  Congress 
should  deregulate  natural  gas.  Why?  So 
that  we  can  get  enough  gas  to  bring  the 
price  down.  The  Congress  should  pass  the 
legislation  that  will  allow  America  to  use 
to  the  maximum  necessary  the  resource  in 
energy  that  we  have  more  of  than  any  in 
the  free  world.  We  have  two-thirds  of  all 
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the  known  coal  resources  in  the  free  world, 
and  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  change  the 
environmental  standards  so  that  we  can 
mine  that  coal  and  use  that  coal  and  use 
it  effectively,  and  it  can  be  done. 

And  further  down  the  line,  we  must 
move  forward  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power,  where  the  United  States  was 
first  in  finding  the  secret  to  breaking  the 
atom  and,  now,  we  seem  to  be  so  far 
behind  in  using  it  for  peaceful  means.  We 
must  move  forward  in  the  development 
of  deep  water  ports. 

There  are  other  areas  that  I  could  men- 
tion, but  my  intention  here  is  not  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Congress,  my  intention 
here  is  to  point  out  the  great  promise  that 
it  holds  for  America.  It  is  possible  for  this 
great  and  powerful  economy,  this  Nation, 
to  be  totally  independent  of  any  other 
nation,  so  that  we  will  never  go  through 
what  we  did  in  October  of  last  year  when 
they  cut  off  our  energy  supplies. 

Long-term:  24  years  from  now — and 
Arch  has  been — 24  years  from  now,  well, 
he  may  be  around  for  that  2000th  birth- 
day of  the  millennium.  But  all  I  can  say  is 
that  as  we  look  at  the  future  of  America, 
the  prospects  for  world  peace  are  good  if 
we  lead,  the  prospects  for  a  strong  econ- 
omy are  good  if  we  play  to  our  strength, 
which  is  private  rather  than  Government 
enterprise . 

But  also,  we  must  remember  that  the 
history  of  nations  tells  us  that  great  civili- 
zations have  fallen  not  when  they  were 
poor  and  when  they  were  weak,  but  when 
they  were  rich  and  apparently  strong.  Be- 
cause the  tendency  inevitably  then — and  it 
was  true  of  Rome  and  it  was  true  of  Greece 
and  it  was  true  of  many  other  civiliza- 
tions—the tendency  then  at  a  time  of  great 
wealth  and  affluence  is  an  inward  turning, 


turning  away  from  greatness,  turning 
away  from  leadership,  and  failing  to  keep 
the  character  and  the  strength  that 
brought  that  civilization  to  where  it  was. 

And  that  brings  me  finally  to  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  We  can  be  mili- 
tarily strong,  we  can  be  economically 
strong,  and  still  fail  in  this  great  goal  that 
we  are  trying  to  achieve — of  building  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  world — if  America  is 
not  strong  in  its  character  among  its 
people.  And  that  means  faith  in  this  coun- 
try, faith  in  its  system,  faith,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  is  well  justified. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  sometimes  when 
we  hear  the  media  reports,  some  of  them, 
sometimes  when  we  read  the  newspapers, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  emphasize  those 
things  that  are  wrong.  And  there  are 
things  wrong,  and  we  should  correct  them, 
whether  it  is  in  our  economy  or  any  other 
area,  but  let  us  never  forget  that  as  you  go 
out  across  this  great  country  of  ours,  you 
see  a  very  different  America  than  you  will 
see  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Washington  is  not 
a  great  city,  populated  by  many  very  great 
people,  but  I  do  suggest  that  out  in  this 
country,  there  is  still  that  character  that 
crossed  the  mountains  and  the  prairies 
and  went  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  and 
built  America  to  where  it  is,  and  you  see 
it  best  in  times  of  adversity. 

I  close  with  this  one  example.  A  Presi- 
dent has  many  duties,  and  one  is  to  go  to 
disaster  areas.  And  every  time  you  go, 
your  staff  tells  you,  "Go  in  and  give  them 
a  lift."  And  I  can  tell  you,  every  time  I 
go  in,  those  who  go  through  the  disasters 
give  me  a  lift. 

It  was  true  when  I  visited  Mississippi 
in  1969  during  the  Camille  hurricane.  It 
was  true  when  I  was  in  Pennsylvania  at 
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the  time  of  Hurricane  Agnes  as  I  went 
around  and  talked  to  the  people  who  had 
suffered  so  much. 

And  it  was  true  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  I  was  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  where  a  tor- 
nado had  torn  through  a  city  and  left 
destruction  such  as  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, except  possibly  of  an  earthquake  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  And  as  I  drove  along 
I  saw  a  very  moving  sight.  In  place  after 
place,  there  were  modest  homes  that  had 
been  there.  They  were  gone.  Nothing  was 
left  but  the  rubble.  But  standing  there, 
planted  there,  was  an  American  flag. 

When  you  have  people  who  go  through 


that  kind  of  tragedy  and  who  are  still 
proud  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  city, 
proud  of  their  State,  then  let  me  tell  you, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  heart  of 
America.  This  country  is  going  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  is  needed. 
Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  7 :  34  p.m.  in  the 
International  Ballroom  of  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  holding  its  62d  annual  meeting. 

Edward  B.  Rust  was  past  president  and  in- 
coming chairman  of  the  organization's  executive 
committee,  and  Arch  N.  Booth  was  incoming 
president  of  the  organization. 


1 24     Statement  About  the  Termination  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program.     May  2,  1974 


FOR  MANY  years,  inflation  has  been  the 
major  economic  problem  facing  the 
United  States.  It  continues  to  be  our  num- 
ber one  economic  challenge  today,  and  it 
must  be  fought  vigorously  and  on  many 
fronts. 

More  than  2  months  ago,  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  temporary  continuation  of 
mandatory  economic  controls  in  two  im- 
portant areas  of  the  economy:  medical 
care  and  construction. 

In  addition,  our  proposals  would  have 
assigned  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  a  con- 
tinued role  in  a  number  of  nonmandatory 
activities.  The  Council  would  have  been 
responsible  for  working  on  problems  of 
increasing  supplies,  especially  in  areas 
where  governmental  policies  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  such  as  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  construction;  it  would  work 
with  the  private  sector  to  increase  capacity 
and  productivity;  and  it  would  seek  to 
improve  the  structure  and  performance  of 


collective  bargaining  without  mandatory 
controls. 

These  proposals,  which  were  based  on 
our  experience  in  combating  inflation 
since  the  first  overall  freeze  was  imposed 
in  1 97 1,  were  to  serve  a  vital  but  limited 
purpose.  They  were  not  intended  to  place 
the  entire  economy  under  continuing  con- 
trols or  under  the  shadow  of  standby  con- 
trols. As  I  said  on  August  15,  1971,  when 
the  first  freeze  was  begun,  we  must  not 
commit  the  American  economy  to  a  strait- 
jacket  of  controls.  The  record  since  has 
affirmed  the  wisdom  of  that  philosophy. 
Mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  of  the 
last  3  years  have  served  a  useful  func- 
tion, especially  in  their  early  stages,  but 
increasingly  they  have  become  obstacles 
to  the  effective  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  have  therefore  been  reducing 
the  coverage  of  direct  controls,  gradually 
at  first  and  rapidly  in  the  last  few  months. 
Our  continuing  goal  is  to  liberate  the  en- 
tire economy  so  that  it  will  grow  and 
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adapt,  free  of  controls  or  the  threat  of 
controls. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  infla- 
tionary forces  which  still  exist  in  the  med- 
ical and  construction  sectors  justify  the 
temporary  continuation  of  controls  in 
these  two  special  areas.  These  forces  are 
powerful,  and  without  some  means  of 
maintaining  a  tight  lid,  medical  and  con- 
struction prices  are  very  likely  to  jump  to 
much  higher  levels.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of 
disappointment  and  regret  that  the  legal 
authority  for  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  has  now  expired  without  the  enact- 
ment of  our  proposals  by  the  Congress. 

The  Administration  will  also  continue 
to  do  everything  within  its  power  to  press 
the  struggle  against  inflation.  We  will 
strongly  resist  all  unnecessary  increases  in 
Federal  expenditures.  We  will  resist  pro- 
posals to  cut  taxes,  or  more  accurately,  to 


substitute  the  hidden  and  unfair  tax  of 
inflation  for  public  taxes  which  are  at  least 
open  and  imposed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. We  will  count  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  conduct  a  firmly  anti-infla- 
tionary policy.  And  we  will  direct  Federal 
policies  to  expansion  of  the  supplies  of 
goods  and  services,  especially  the  supplies 
of  food. 

I  am  also  today  issuing  an  Executive 
order  [11 781]  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
on  June  30,  1974,  and  authorizing  the 
Council  to  continue  nonmandatory  moni- 
toring functions  during  this  2 -month 
period. 

This  overall  course  of  action,  if  it  has 
the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, will  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation.  If 
we  fail  to  follow  this  course,  nothing  else 
we  might  do  will  succeed. 


1 25     Remarks  at  a  State  Republican  Rally  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

^^y  3.  1974 


Governor  Williams,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  on  the  platform,  and  all  of 
the  distinguished  people  here  in  this  au- 
dience: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very 
honored  to  be  here  in  Arizona,  a  State 
where,  45  years  ago,  for  3  years  was  my 
summer  home,  a  second  home.  And  I  am 
very  honored  to  be  here,  too,  on  this  occa- 
sion to  receive  such  a  wonderfully  warm 
welcome  here  in  this  hall. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  great  American  tra- 
dition we  have  some  here  who  are  against 
us ;  we  have  more  who  are  for  us.  And  all 
of  you  are  welcome.  We  all  believe  in  the 
great  American  right  of  free  speech,  and 
we  all  know  that  right  of  free  speech  for 
one  individual  carries  with  it  the  respon- 


sibility to  keep  quiet  when  someone  else 
is  trying  to  exercise  his  right  of  free  speech. 

I  also  am  very  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity here  in  Arizona  to  pay  tribute  to 
some  of  the  Nation's  top  leaders.  I  refer 
to  them  probably  in  order  of  seniority,  if 
not  in  age. 

First,  to  Governor  Jack  Williams.  I 
have  known  many  Governors,  but  of  the 
chief  executives  of  this  land,  he  has  been 
and  is  one  of  the  very  best.  You  can  be 
very  proud  of  him. 

Ten  years  ago  when  a  man  lost  running 
for  the  Presidency,  it  was  written  and 
spoken  by  many,  ''Well,  we  won't  be  hear- 
ing from  Barry  any  more."  They  wrote 
and  spoke  too  soon.  He  came  back,  and 
today,  Barry  Goldwater's  voice  is  heard 
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throughout  this  land,  speaking  courage- 
ously for  what  he  believes  in,  for  the  cause 
of  conservatism  for  his  party  and  for  the 
country  he  has  served  and  loves  so  well. 

And  second,  his  colleague,  Paul  Fan- 
nin. Paul  Fannin  is  one  of  those  men  in 
the  United  States  Senate  who  does  not 
speak  very  often,  but  because  he  speaks 
with  such  intelligence  and  such  courage 
and  such  ability,  he  is  listened  to.  He  is, 
in  my  view,  the  top  expert  on  energy  in 
America  today,  and  he  is  a  valuable  man 
for  Arizona  and  the  Nation. 

And  now,  moving  to  the  House  of 
Representatives — not  as  a  lower  body, 
they  don't  like  to  be  called  that;  having 
been  a  Member  of  both  bodies,  I  know — 
I  can  say  this :  that  Arizona  can  be  proud 
that  it  is  the  home  not  only  of  the  man  who 
is  now  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  a  man  that  I  pre- 
dict will  be,  in  the  future,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Johnny  Rhodes. 

And  his  colleagues,  I  mention  Sam 
Steiger,  who  represents  that  little  town, 
mile  high,  in  Prescott,  that  I  knew  so 
many  years  ago,  and  a  man  who  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  experts  and  my  top  ad- 
viser in  the  field  of  land  use,  who  believes 
that  those  decisions  should  be  made  here 
and  not  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  some  of  you  have  probably  noted, 
I  am  somewhat  of  a  baseball  fan.  I  have 
learned  that  in  this  audience  tonight  is  a 
man  who  will  be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Cooperstown  next  year,  Jocko 
Conlan.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Jocko  Conlan — and  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona can  be  proud  of  his  son — ^when  Jocko 
Conlan  was  there  as  an  umpire,  and  I 
have  seen  him,  he  called  them  as  he  saw 
them.  And  his  son,  John,  calls  them  as 
he  sees  them  for  the  best  interests  of 
America  and  his  district  and  his  State. 


I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass,  also,  without  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  services  of  a  new  member 
of  our  Cabinet,  a  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Dean  Burch. 

There  are  many  subjects  that  I  want  to 
address  tonight.  I  want  to  look  primarily 
with  you  to  the  future  of  America,  as  I 
know  you  want  to  look  to  the  future  of 
America.  Whatever  we  are — Democrats 
or  Republicans — we  want  a  better  future 
for  America  and  the  world.  I  want  to  dis- 
pose, however,  of  one  subject  that  has,  of 
course,  as  Jack  Williams  implied,  com- 
manded a  great  deal  of  headlines  over 
the  past  year. 

In  this  past  week,  as  you  are  aware, 
I  have  furnished  not  only  to  the  Congress 
but  to  the  American  people  all  of  the 
relevant  evidence  with  regard  to  an  issue 
that  has  been  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
American  people.  And  I  simply  say  this 
tonight :  The  time  has  come  to  get  Water- 
gate behind  us  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  devote  their  full  at- 
tention to  what  you,  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  America,  think  are  of  your  great 
concerns. 

And  so,  tonight,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
not  about  what  we  are  against,  but  what 
we  are  for.  I  believe  that  is  what  Ameri- 
cans desperately  want  to  hear. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  what  is 
wrong  about  America.  Let's  hear  some- 
thing that  is  right  about  America.  And 
you  will  hear  it  tonight. 

I  begin  with  the  issue  that  Jack  Wil- 
liams mentioned  very  graciously  and  gen- 
erously in  his  introduction,  and  that  is 
the  issue  that  we  are  all  concerned  about, 
the  issue  of  peace  for  America  and  peace 
in  the  world. 
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I  can  refer  only  to  the  past  in  these 
terms:  You  knew  the  situation  when  I 
came  into  office.  America  was  then  in  its 
longest  war.  There  was  no  plan  to  bring 
it  to  an  end.  Casualties  were  300  a  week; 
1 4,000  were  being  drafted  into  the  armed 
services  every  month.  And  that  war  which 
did  not  begin  when  we  were  in  power,  we 
ended,  and  we  can  be  proud  that  we 
brought  that  war  to  an  end. 

We  can  be  proud  that  America's  long- 
est war  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
we  can  be  proud  that  it  was  ended  in  the 
right  way  and  that  our  prisoners  of  war 
came  home  on  their  feet  and  not  on  their 
knees. 

And  we  can  be  proud  that  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years,  no  young  Americans, 
including  some  of  those  who  may  be  here 
against  us,  are  being  drafted  into  the 
armed  services  today.  Now,  for  some,  that 
might  appear  to  be  a  record  to  run  on,  but 
it  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  because 
we  have  ended  wars  before.  But  you  know 
the  old  story  of  this  century.  We  fought 
World  War  I,  came  the  armistice  and  we 
thought,  "No  more." 

But  then,  the  sons  of  those  that  fought 
in  World  War  I  were  fighting  in  World 
War  II.  And  then,  when  that  ended  and 
the  United  Nations  came  along,  we 
thought,  "There  will  not  be  another  war." 
And  then  the  younger  brothers  of  those 
who  fought  in  World  War  II,  and  even 
some  of  their  sons,  were  fighting  in  Korea. 
And  after  that  war  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  President  Eisenhower,  after  that  war 
was  brought  to  an  end,  we  thought, 
"There  will  not  be  another  one."  And  the 
younger  brothers  of  those  who  had  fought 
in  Korea  and  the  sons  of  those  who 
fought  in  World  War  II  were  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

So,  that  is  why  our  goal  is  not  simply  to 


say  we  rest  on  our  laurels,  we  brought 
peace.  Our  goal  is  to  bring  a  new  gen- 
eration, a  new  period,  in  which  the  whole 
world — not  just  America — can  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace.  And  we  have  that  as 
a  goal  and  one  that  we  can  achieve. 

It  is  not  an  easy  goal  to  achieve,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  achieved  before. 
But  it  is  a  goal  that  can  be  achieved, 
because  America  is  going  to  be  in  the 
leadership  in  working  toward  that  goal. 

Running  over  some  of  the  critical  areas 
of  the  world:  The  Mideast  now  com- 
mands our  attention.  Four  wars  in  a  gen- 
eration, thousands  of  years  of  hatred,  and 
yet  we  are  making  progress,  progress 
steadily  toward  a  goal  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  in  which  every  nation  in  that 
area  will  have  security,  independence,  and 
progress  without  war.  That  is  a  great  goal, 
and  Americans  are  going  to  bring  that 
goal  about  or  help  to  achieve  it. 

Now,  moving  from  that  potential  pow- 
der keg,  we  look  at  the  whole  world.  I 
know  that  some  of  my  friends  have  often 
asked,  "How  is  it  that  President  Nixon,  of 
all  people,  would  be  talking  to  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  Russia,  to  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China?" 

I  will  tell  you  why:  because  the  alter- 
native to  talking  to' them  is  a  war,  not  like 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  but  one 
that  would  destroy  civilization  as  we  know 
it.  And  that  is  why  we  negotiate  now 
rather  than  have  war  later.  That  is  the 
reason  for  it. 

And  so,  we  are  making  steady  progress 
toward  the  next  summit  which  will  occur 
in  June,  a  summit  in  which  we  will  move 
again  toward  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
arms  and  in  other  areas  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  is  why  we  are  continuing  our 
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dialog  with  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  a  nation  that  is  not  a 
nuclear  power  of  great  significance  today, 
but  will  be  within  a  few  years,  and  a  na- 
tion in  which  one-fourth  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world  live. 

There  cannot  be  peace  in  the  world  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union,  unless  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  talk  with  each  other,  negotiate  with 
each  other.  That  is  what  we  have  done. 
That  is  the  great  breakthrough  that  we 
are  now  going  to  exploit  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

And  at  a  time  that  we  are  talking  to 
those  who  have  been  and  might  be  in  the 
future  our  potential  adversaries,  we  have 
not  forgotten  our  friends,  our  friends  in 
Europe,  our  friends  in  Latin  America,  our 
friends  in  other  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  in 
the  Mideast  and  Africa. 

Now,  what  I  have  outlined  for  you  here 
today  is,  therefore,  when  you  look  at  it  in 
a  global  sense,  a  pretty  simple  problem, 
but  it  requires  leadership. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  America's  lead- 
ership is  so  indispensable.  Three  weeks 
ago  in  Paris,  I  met  with  the  leaders  of  most 
of  the  major  nations  of  Europe,  with  Mr. 
Podgorny  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
the  leaders  of  25  other  countries.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  that  as  I  talked  to  those 
leaders,  one  fact  came  through  very  loud 
and  clear:  that  unless  America  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  leadership,  there  is 
no  chance  for  peace  and  freedom  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world  today. 

And  you  wonder  why,  why  after  every- 
thing that  we  have  done — Korea,  Viet- 
nam, World  War  I,  World  War  II — 
why  can't  somebody  else  do  it?  There  is  no 
other  free  nation  that  has  the  power  or 
can  develop  it.  And  so,  the  future  of  peace 
in  the  world  is  in  our  hands.  And  we  are 


not  going  to  fail  the  world  or  ourselves  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  that  peace. 

If  we  are  to  provide  that  leadership, 
America  is  going  to  have  to  have  strength 
in  three  areas  that  I  would  mention  to- 
night. First,  we  must  have  military 
strength.  Johnny  Rhodes  very  properly  re- 
ferred to  the  need  to  keep  our  Govern- 
ment spending  down.  But  let  me  just  say 
this:  Let  us  be  sure  that  in  the  field  of 
our  military  strength  that  no  President  of 
the  United  States  ever  goes  to  the  con- 
ference table  as  the  head  of  the  second 
strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  military 
strength  necessary  for  America  to  be  re- 
spected and  to  play  the  role  of  peace- 
maker, it  is  essential  that  we  have  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Let  us  look  at  the  American  economy 
very  briefly.  It  has  been  going  through  a 
very  difficult  period,  primarily  related  to 
our  energy  problems.  But  as  we  look  to- 
ward the  future  of  the  economy  for  this 
year,  here  is  what  we  see:  We  see  the 
economy  moving  up;  automobiles  finally 
beginning  to  move  up;  housing,  which 
will  receive  stimulus  from  programs  that 
we  will  announce  this  week,  will  begin  to 
move  up.  And  I  would  say  tonight  that  I 
can  make  safely  this  prediction:  that  by 
the  end  of  '74  we  will  say  it  was  a  good 
year  economically,  '75  will  be  a  better 
year,  and  '76  will  be  the  very  best  year 
America  has  ever  had  economically. 

Now,  to  accomplish  those  goals  we  need 
policies  that  are  designed  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain problems.  One  is  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. The  problem  of  inflation,  of 
course,  must  be  fought  on  all  fronts.  But 
one  front  we  must  remember  is  this,  and 
that  is  what  your  Government  spends  in 
Washington,  D.C.  And  that  is  why  it  is 
essential  that  we  all  remember  that  when 
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we  keep  down  the  cost  of  Government  in 
Washington,  that  helps  you  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living  here  in  Arizona  and  all 
across  this  country. 

A  second  way  to  fight  inflation,  one  that 
we  learned  will  not  work,  and  that  is  we 
must  fight  it  not  through  trying  to  control 
this  economy.  A  free  economy  and  more 
production — that  is  the  answer  to  bring- 
ing down  prices. 

And  third,  in  order  to  have  the  progress 
we  want,  more  jobs,  more  opportunity, 
more  freedom — and  we  are  the  best  in  the 
world  in  all  of  these  areas  already — but 
more  in  order  to  have  that,  we  must  re- 
member how  we  got  where  we  are,  the 
richest,  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

Looking  back  over  our  almost  200 
years,  we  find  that  we  got  here  not  by 
what  government  did,  but  by  what  peo- 
ple did;  not  through  government  enter- 
prise, but  private  enterprise.  That  is  the 
way  to  progress  in  America. 

I  outlined  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress a  number  of  goals  in  the  field  of 
health,  in  the  field  of  education,  and  in 
many  other  areas.  Let  me  give  you  two 
examples  of  why  it  is  that  it  is  through 
our  activities  as  individuals  in  our  private 
capacities  rather  than  as  a  government 
that  we  can  have  great  progress. 

We  have  a  choice  in  terms  of  the  health 
program.  All  Americans  want  to  be  sure 
that  every  American  has  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  best  health  care.  That  is  why 
we  are  for  a  program  which  provides  for 
everybody  to  have  health  insurance  who 
needs  it  or  wants  it,  and  also  provides  for 
catastrophic  illnesses — and  all  this  without 
new  taxes. 

That  is  why  we  have  rejected,  however, 
the  proposition  that  what  we  should  do  is, 
in  effect,  to  abolish  the  private  health  care 
system  and  to  have  it  all  taken  over  by  the 


Federal  Government.  Let  me  say,  I  think 
every  American,  whenever  he  is  ill,  he 
wants  a  doctor  that  is  working  for  him  and 
not  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  put  it  in  better  perspective,  per- 
haps, in  terms  of  numbers  by  pointing  up 
our  great  goal  of  Project  Independence 
1 980  for  energy.  You  have  heard  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  do,  and  it 
sounds  very  big — $  1 5  billion  over  the  next 
3  to  5  years  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  in  research  and  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  order  to  help  achieve  the  goal  of 
Project  Independence  in  1980. 

But  did  you  realize  that  over  the  next 
10  years,  as  compared  to  the  $15  billion 
that  I  have  just  referred  to,  private  enter- 
prise will  spend  $500  billion,  a  half  tril- 
lion dollars. 

The  way  to  make  America  achieve  a 
goal  which  we  want — of  being  independ- 
ent of  any  other  nation  for  our  energy — is 
through  unleashing  private  enterprise  so 
that  it  can  produce  the  energy  that 
America  has  in  such  great  resources.  And 
that  is  why  I  say  tonight  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  here,  who  don't  need  to 
hear  it,  but  also  to  the  Congress  generally, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  move  on  the 
great  number  of  energy  proposals  that  we 
have  before  it : 

One,  to  deregulate  natural  gas.  Why? 
So  that  we  can  get  more  supplies  and 
eventually  bring  down  the  price. 

Two,  to  change  the  environmental  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  re- 
source in  which  we  have  two-thirds  of  the 
free  world's  capacity — coal.  We  should 
mine  our  coal  and  use  our  coal,  and  we 
can  make  it  a  clean  fuel.  But  we  must 
move  forward,  and  the  Congress  must  co- 
operate so  that  we  can  move  forward. 

And  third,  we  must  develop  the  great 
Federal  lands  that  we  have  in  terms  of 
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the  production  of  oil  and  gas  which  can 
and  will  be  made  available  for  production. 

And  looking  further  down  the  road,  we 
must  move  forward  in  areas  that  nobody 
ever  thought  of  lo,  15  years  ago:  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power,  the  cleanest 
fuel  of  all;  to  develop  too,  in  addition  to 
nuclear  power,  of  research  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy  in  which  you  are  so  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  area.  We  must  ex- 
plore every  possible  area  that  we  have. 

But  I  am  simply  suggesting  this  inso- 
far as  this  problem  is  concerned :  The  way 
to  move  forward,  the  way  to  become  in- 
dependent of  any  other  nation  for  our 
energy  supplies,  is  not  to  say,  "What  is 
the  Federal  Government  going  to  do?" 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  remember  how  we 
got  where  we  are,  and  that  is  through  giv- 
ing private  enterprise  a  chance  to  develop 
the  enormous  resources  of  America,  so 
that  we  can  be  the  strongest  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  energy. 

I  know  that  many  of  you,  of  course, 
have  heard  of  our  programs.  They  are 
progressive  programs  providing  for  bet- 
ter education,  providing  for  new  transit 
for  our  cities  and  our  rural  areas  as  well, 
providing  for  better  use  and  better  plan- 
ning for  our  lands  and  so  forth  across 
this  country. 

And  I  suppose  some  of  you  wonder  if 
this  isn't  simply  a  throwback  to  the  days 
of  old  when  everything  was  done  by  the 
Government.  Let  me  tell  you  the  differ- 
ence: We  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role  to  play  in  all  these 
areas.  Federal  money  should  be  spent  in 
the  field  of  education.  It  should  be  spent 
in  the  field  of  transit.  It  should  be  spent 
in  the  field  of  land  use.  But  there  is  this 
big  difference:  The  decisions  as  to  how 
that  money  should  be  spent  should  be 
made  by  the  States,  the  local  communities, 


and  the  people,  and  not  by  bureaucrats 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  tonight,  through 
relying  on  the  great  resources,  natural, 
that  we  are  so  richly  blessed  with,  through 
relying  on  those  principles  that  we  believe 
in  and  that  I  have  tried  to  enunciate  to- 
night and  those  behind  me  have  enunci- 
ated many  times  before  audiences  here 
and  across  the  Nation,  America  can  and 
will  have  the  economic  strength  that  is 
needed  to  provide  the  leadership  that  is 
indispensable  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
world  of  peace. 

And  now  to  the  third  element.  It  is  one 
that  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  describe. 
Let  me  describe  it,  perhaps,  in  a  way  that 
may  not  have  occurred  to  some  of  you 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  to 
see  some  of  the  nations  that  I  have.  The 
Soviet  Union,  250  million  Russians.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China,  one-fourth  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world.  They  have 
systems  of  government  with  which  I  to- 
tally disagree  and  you  disagree.  And  yet, 
I  recognize  as  I  met  their  leaders,  I  recog- 
nize as  I  saw  their  people,  I  recognize  a 
steel-like  strength  and  determination, 
even  though  their  system  is  one  that  I 
totally  disagree  with. 

And  I  look  at  America.  Here  we  are, 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  Here  we 
are,  a  very  strong  nation,  and  the  question 
is:  Does  America  have  the  strength  of 
character,  the  sense  of  vision,  the  sense 
of  destiny  to  provide  the  leadership?  Our 
answer,  I  think,  would  be  yes.  But  as 
you  look  at  the  history  of  great  civiliza- 
tions through  the  years,  you  find  a  very 
disturbing  fact.  Whether  it  was  Greece  or 
Rome  or  civilizations  before  that,  they 
fell  not  when  they  were  weak  or  poor,  but 
when  they  were  rich  and  thought  they 
were  strong. 
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The  point  of  greatest  danger  for  any 
nation  is  that  when  it  becomes  so  rich, 
it  becomes  soft  in  its  character.  Let  this 
not  happen  to  America. 

Sometimes,  when  we  are  in  Washington, 
exposed  only  to  what  we  read  and  hear 
there,  we  get  an  impression  that  maybe 
America  is  not  up  to  this  great  task,  that 
maybe  Americans  have  lost  their  drive, 
their  sense  of  destiny,  that  maybe  at  this 
time  of  our  wealth  and  our  power,  Amer- 
ica will  not  meet  the  challenge. 

And  then  you  leave  Washington,  and 
you  see  a  different  America.  You  see  it 
here  in  Arizona.  I  saw  it  last  week  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  saw  it  perhaps  most  eloquently 
in  a  little  town  in  Ohio — Xenia,  Ohio. 
I  went  there  because  there  had  been  a 
tornado. 

It  is  a  proud  little  city  of  25,000.  A 
tornado  had  swept  through  the  residential 
areas.  It  left  destruction  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  equaled  except  in  an  earth- 
quake in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

I  drove  through  those  areas,  and  as  I 
looked  at  what  once  were  houses  and  saw 
the  rubble  there,  it  was  a  shocking  thing  to 
see.  But  then,  as  I  went  along,  in  lot  after 
lot,  somebody,  the  owner,  had  put  up  an 
American  flag. 

Now,  people  who  can  be  that  way  when 
things  are  tough,  you  can  be  sure  America 
has  the  strength,  the  guts  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  lead  in  this  critical  period. 

I  have  often  quoted  President  de 
Gaulle,  what  he  said  to  me  when  I  saw 
him  in  1963,  and  he  said  France  is  never 
her  true  self  unless  she  is  engaged  in  a 
great  enterprise. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  very  profound 
statement,   not  only   about  France  but 


about  all  people.  An  individual  can  be 
only  as  great  as  an  enterprise  in  which  he 
is  engaged  is  great.  And  all  of  us,  whatever 
our  jobs,  must  play  a  part.  And  a  nation 
like  America  cannot  and  will  not  continue 
to  be  a  great  nation  unless  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  enterprise. 

What  is  it?  Bringing  prosperity  to 
America  is  a  great  enterprise.  Bringing 
progress  to  America  is  a  great  enterprise. 
Bringing  more  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  background,  is  a 
great  enterprise.  But  all  of  that  is  not 
enough.  We  have  an  even  greater  one,  one 
that  has  never  been  given  to  a  great  peo- 
ple before,  because  there  has  never  been 
a  moment  in  history  like  this  before,  when 
the  hopes  of  the  whole  human  race  de- 
pend upon  what  one  nation  does — the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

My  friends  here  in  Arizona,  I  tell  you 
we  live  at  a  great  time  in  history — not  a 
bad  time.  We  live  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  chance  not  only  to  bring  prosperity  here 
and  all  these  things  that  I  have  talked 
about  but  in  which  we  have  a  chance  to 
build  a  world  of  peace  that  the  whole 
world  can  enjoy.  And  people,  billions  that 
we  will  never  know  or  never  see,  can  look 
to  America  and  say  they  are  thankful  for 
what  we  have  done. 

That  is  our  challenge,  and  my  friends, 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  that  is  a  great  enter- 
prise. And  I  can  assure  you  tonight  that 
I  intend  to  stay  on  this  job,  and  with  your 
help,  we  shall  meet  that  task. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  7 :  39  p.m.  at  the 
Arizona  CoHseum  and  Exposition  Center. 

Following  his  remarks  at  the  rally,  the  Presi- 
dent attended  a  reception  at  the  home  of  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater. 
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126     Statement  Supporting  Legislation  To  Enlarge  the 
Havasupai  Indian  Reservation.     May  3, 1 9 74 


I  AM  PLEASED  to  announce  my  sup- 
port of  a  major  enlargement  of  the  Hava- 
supai Indian  Reservation  in  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Ousted  from  lands  on  the  can- 
yon rim  almost  a  century  ago,  the  Hava- 
supai Tribe  lives  isolated  on  two  small 
tracts  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  The 
tribe  has  patiently  appealed  for  the  res- 
toration of  a  land  base  on  the  rim.  This 
addition  would  return  historic  and  reli- 
gious sites,  ancient  burial  grounds,  and 
life-sustaining  springs  to  the  Havasupai. 
In  addition  to  its  historic  and  religious 
claims,  the  tribe  needs  this  land  to  relieve 
overcrowding  on  the  reservation  and  to 
provide  a  better  economic  base. 

The  land  which  the  tribe  seeks  lies 
within  the  national  park  and  forest  sys- 
tems. When  Senators  Goldwater  and  Fan- 
nin introduced  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  res- 
ervation early  in  this  Congress,  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
took  the  position  that  a  year  should  be  de- 
voted to  studying  the  question.  However, 
after  consultation  with  Secretary  Morton, 
Secretary  Butz,  Commissioner  [of  Indian 
Affairs  Morris]  Thompson,  the  Arizona 
delegation,  and  receiving  representations 
of  the  tribe,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
Havasupais  have  waited  long  enough.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  will  take  up 
the  bill  early  next  week,  and  Congressman 
Steiger  will  offer  this  plan  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  I  am  recommending,  first, 
that  sufficient  acreage  to  meet  the  tribe's 
economic  and  cultural  needs,  up  to 
251,000  acres  of  national  park  and  forest 
lands,  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Havasupai 
Tribe ;  second,  that  the  tribe  and  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service  conduct  a  joint  study 
of  the  area  held  in  trust  and  develop  a 
master  plan  for  its  management;  and 
third,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
given  a  right  of  access  over  the  lands  de- 
leted from  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  held  in  trust  for  the  Havasupai, 
in  order  that  he  may  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  matchless  resources  of  that  park. 
This  plan,  which  would  be  due  a  year  af- 
ter enactment  of  the  legislation,  would 
preserve  the  area's  scenic  and  environmen- 
tal values,  with  special  provisons  for  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  uses.  During  the 
interim,  the  National  Park  and  Forest 
Services  would  administer  the  area  so  as 
to  protect  the  status  quo:  that  is,  no  de- 
velopment would  be  permitted,  and  use 
could  not  exceed  present  levels.  What  I 
am  proposing,  in  short,  is  instant  trust 
status  for  the  land  which  the  Havasupais 
have  claimed  and,  one  year  later,  a  deter- 
mination by  both  the  tribe  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  to  how  the  values 
which  originally  led  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  area  in  national  parks  and  forests  can 
be  maintained  under  Indian  ownership. 

I  note  that  the  acreage  to  be  placed  in 
trust  for  the  tribe  does  not  include  a  cor- 
ridor along  the  Colorado  River.  This  cor- 
ridor is  under  scrutiny  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  possible  wilderness  des- 
ignation, and  today's  recommendation 
would  not  affect  the  outcome  of  that  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

With  the  environmental  protections 
built  into  the  recommendation  I  am  mak- 
ing today,  I  believe  that  transfer  of  park 
and  forest  lands  into  trust  for  the  Hava- 
supais would  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
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area.  We  must  remember  that  the  conser- 
vation record  of  the  American  Indian, 
stretching  over  the  thousands  of  years  he 
has  inhabited  this  continent,  is  virtually 
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note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


127     Remarks  at  Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington. 
May  4,  1974 


Governor  Evans  and  Mrs,  Evans,  and  all 
of  you  here  at  Fairchild  Base,  and  all  of 
our  guests: 

As  you  know.  Expo  '74  is  going  to  have 
to  open  at  1 2  noon  sharp,  and  the  Gover- 
nor has  told  me  therefore  my  remarks  here 
must  be  very  brief.  But  while  they  will  be 
brief,  I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  come 
very  much  from  the  heart. 

First,  I  want  to  express  appreciation 
to  all  of  those  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  You  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  by  reason  of  your  service  here  at  this 
base  and,  of  course,  the  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  that  serve  around 
the  world,  you  are  helping  to  keep  peace 
in  the  world.  That  is  a  great  venture.  We 
thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  in  help- 
ing to  keep  peace  in  the  world. 

And  second,  I  want  to  say  a  word — 
since  I  understand  that  when  we  get  over 
to  Expo  we  will  be  talking  to  the  whole 
Nation;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  whole 
world — a  word  about  Spokane. 

Governor,  generally,  when  people  think 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  they  almost 
always  refer  to  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area. 


Now,  that  is  a  beautiful  area,  and  a  lot  of 
people  live  there.  But  I  have  been  to  Spo- 
kane five  times,  and  I  know  this  is  great 
and  good  country  out  here,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  in  Spokane.  And  among  many 
other  things  that  this  Expo  will  do,  things 
that  are  good  for  America  and  good  for 
the  world,  it  will  point  all  of  the  people  of 
America  and  the  world  to  Spokane  and 
this  area.  What  a  beautiful  country  this 
is,  what  strong  people  you  are,  and  that, 
believe  me,  that  alone  is  worth  having 
Expo  '74  here  in  Spokane. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Governor  just  reminded  me  that 
perhaps  far  more  important  than  his  in- 
troducing me  and  both  of  us  standing  here 
so  you  could  see  us  was  that  you  should 
see  the  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 
and  the  First  Lady  of  this  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  think  when  you  see  these  two 
lovely  ladies,  you  will  agree  that  both 
the  Governor  and  I  married  above 
ourselves. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:43  ^-n^-  ^t 
Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash. 


128     Remarks  Opening  Expo  '74,  Spokane,  Washington. 
May  4,  1974 


Governor  Evans,  Secretary  Dent,  Con- 
gressman Foley,  Your  Excellencies  rep- 
resenting the  nations  from  abroad.  Your 
Eminence,  all  of  the  distinguished  guests 


and  all  of  those  here  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion for  the  opening  of  Expo  ''74: 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  for  a  number 
of  reasons:   First,  because  the  State  of 
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Washington,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor Evans,  I  think  is  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  the  first  State  in  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  trying  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. We  congratulate  this  State,  its  Gov- 
ernor, and  its  legislators. 

And  then,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
here  on  this  sparkling,  beautiful  day  to 
speak  about  what  this  particular  occasion 
means,  not  only  for  now  and  the  days 
ahead  in  this  summer — when  I  hope  that 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  maybe  mil- 
lions, will  come  to  see  it — but,  looking 
down  through  the  pages  of  history  perhaps 
to  the  year  2000,  25  years  from  now,  when 
we  celebrate  a  new  year  that  comes  once 
in  1,000  years  and  when  we  look  back  to 
see  what  we  did  now  to  make  that  a  new 
year  that  was  not  only  the  greatest  new 
year  for  America  but  for  every  nation  in 
the  world. 

Today,  we  speak  of  the  environment  in 
terms — as  we  should — of  cleaning  up  the 
air  and  water,  of  a  legacy  of  parks,  of  all 
of  those  other  things  that  have  to  do  with 
making  our  cities  and  our  towns  and  our 
countryside  more  beautiful  for  our  chil- 
dren and  those  that  follow  us. 

The  environment  means  all  those 
things,  but  environment  also  means  other 
things  to  people.  It  means,  for  example, 
for  every  family  in  America  a  job  so  that 
he  can  enjoy  the  environment  around  him. 
And  there  are  those  who  sometimes  say 
that  the  two  are  in  conflict,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  great,  productive 
society  like  America — the  most  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world — and  a  clean 
environment. 

We  have  gone  through  a  period  in  the 
energy  crisis  when  there  have  been  evi- 
dences that  these  two  great  interests — one, 
production  which  would  provide  jobs,  and 
two,  a  clean  environment — seem  to  come 


in  conflict.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  the 
answer  is.  We  can  have  both,  and  we  shall 
have  both.  And  the  way  we  can  have  both 
is  to  develop  the  great  resources  of  this 
country  in  a  way  that  they  will  not  pollute 
the  atmosphere,  that  they  will  contribute 
to  a  clean  environment. 

And  that  is  why  we  are  going  forward  in 
terms  of  our  huge  Government  programs 
in  research  and  development  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  our  coal  resources  can 
be  developed  into  a  clean  fuel.  That  is 
why  we  are  going  forward  in  our  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  solar  energy 
and  nuclear  power  which,  of  course, 
would  be  clean  fuel. 

And  I  can  assure  all  of  you  here  that 
your  Federal  Government,  working  with 
the  States,  working  with  private  enter- 
prise, can  and  will  achieve  the  goal  of  not 
only  a  better  and  cleaner  environment  in 
terms  of  our  water  and  our  air  but  also 
the  jobs,  the  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
that  is  so  important  for  us  to  enjoy  an 
environment. 

Another  aspect  of  environment  that  oc- 
curs to  each  of  us,  of  course,  is  what  this 
magnificent  Expo  is  going  to  leave  as  a 
legacy.  It  will  leave,  I  trust,  some  of  these 
beautiful  buildings.  It  will  leave  a  100- 
acre  park  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Spo- 
kane, which  was  once  a  blighted  area. 
These  will  be  physical  monuments  to  what 
you,  the  citizens  of  Spokane  and  the  State 
of  Washington,  have  done  in  putting  on 
Expo  '74. 

But  beyond  those  material  things,  it  will 
leave  something  else,  and  that  is  a  new 
spirit.  And  what  impressed  me  as  I  read 
about  how  this  Expo  came  about  was 
that  the  idea  did  not  come  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  it  came  from  Washington 
State.  Those  who  worked  on  it,  those  who 
conceived  it,  and  most  of  the  money  that 
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went  into  it,  came  from  the  people.  And 
to  the  people  of  this  State  we  give  you 
the  congratulations  for  a  magnificent 
achievement. 

And  it  is  that  spirit,  that  spirit  of  in- 
dividual enterprise,  that  spirit  of  doing 
things  and  not  depending  upon  someone 
else  to  do  them  for  you,  it  is  that  spirit 
that  developed  the  West  and  the  North- 
west. It  is  that  spirit  that  will  continue  to 
make  America  a  great  nation,  we  trust,  in 
the  years  ahead. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  en- 
vironment to  which  I  should  like  to  refer, 
and   it  is   particularly  appropriate   that 

I  refer  to  it  in  the  presence  of  these  very 
distinguished  representatives  from  the 
other  nations  who  have  exhibits  here  for 
Expo '74. 

We  can  have  good  jobs  and  fine  secu- 
rity and  good  health  and  clean  air  and 
clean  water,  and  it  will  make  no  difference 
unless  we  find  a  way  for  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  to  settle  their  differences  at 
the  conference  table  and  not  on  the  battle- 
field. And  that  is  why  we  have  opened,  as 
you  know,  negotiations  with  those  who 
might  have  been  our  adversaries,  negotia- 
tions which  did  not  mean  that  either  we 
or  they  agreed  with  each  other  in  terms 
of  philosophy,  but  negotiations  that  had 
one  overriding  concern,  and  that  is  this: 
World  War  I  was  destructive.  World  War 

II  was  destructive;  there  cannot  be  world 
war  III,  because  it  will  destroy  not  only 
the  nations  that  participate  in  it,  it  will 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it,  and  we 
cannot  let  that  happen,  and  we  will  not 
let  it  happen.  That  is  what  we  must  do  if 
we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  environment 
that  we  want  for  the  future. 

And  now  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Soviet  Union — as  he 
knows,   I  will  soon  be  having  another 


round  of  talks  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his 
colleagues  in  Moscow.  We  will  not  agree 
on  all  things,  we  will  have  sharp  debates, 
but  let  me  tell  you  this:  Whether  it  is 
with  him  or  whether  it  is  with  leaders  of 
other  countries  they  are  allied  with  or  neu- 
tral countries  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
disagreement  with  regard  to  the  need  for 
all  nations  to  cooperate,  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  brains  in  cleaning  up  the 
environment  of  the  world.  We  are  not  just 
talking  about  the  environment  of  Spokane 
or  the  State  of  Washington  or  of  the 
United  States  but  of  this  whole  globe  on 
which  we  live.  And  that  is  a  great  enter- 
prise that  Expo  '74  will  be  remembered 
for  in  the  years  ahead. 

Because,  as  we  look  at  where  the  great 
ideas,  the  great  breakthroughs  come 
which  deal  with  the  scourges  which  have 
afflicted  mankind  from  the  beginning  of 
civilization,  we  find  that  no  one  can  pre- 
dict that  it  will  come  from  one  nation  or 
from  one  continent  or  from  one  race,  be- 
cause that  spark  of  genius  might  be  in 
the  Americas,  it  might  be  in  Asia,  it  might 
be  in  Latin  America,  it  might  be  in  Af- 
rica. What  we  have  to  realize  is  that 
among  the  3  billion  people  that  live  on 
this  Earth,  there  are  those  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  within  themselves  that  genius 
that  will  find  new  answers  that  will  help 
us  to  get  the  clean  air  and  the  clean  water 
and  all  the  other  things  that  we  want  to 
have  a  clean  environment. 

And  going  further  than  that,  in  that 
whole  world  we  must  recognize  that  that 
spark  of  genius  that  will  find  the  answer 
to  the  diseases  that  plague  mankind,  it 
may  not  be  here  in  America,  it  may  be  in 
some  other  country.  But  the  important 
thing  for  us  to  remember  in  this  period 
when  we  have  ended  America's  longest 
war  and  when  we  are  moving  through  a 
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generation  and  longer  of  peace,  let  us  see 
that  not  just  America  but  all  nations, 
whatever  their  differences  in  philosophy, 
work  together  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment, work  together  in  the  causes  of 
peace,  and  in  that  way,  we  will  make  the 
progress  that  we  want  to  make  by  the 
year  2000  which  the  whole  human  race 
can  enjoy. 

No  national  pride  should  be  taken  in 
the  fact  that  one  nation  or  another  finds 
the  answer  to  what  may  cure  cancer  in  its 
various  aspects,  what  may  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  heart  disease  and  many  of  the 
others  that  afflict  mankind. 

No  one  nation  can  take  any  jingoistic 
pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  its  scientists 
or  one  of  its  technicians  found  an  answer 
to  the  problem  of  a  cleaner  environment. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  recognize  that  it 
is  together,  working  together,  thinking 
together,  that  we  will  find  answers  that  we 
would  never  find  if  we  were  not  talking 
to  each  other,  negotiating  with  each  other. 
And  that  is  why  I  say  to  you,  my  friends 
gathered  here  on  this  magnificent  day  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  in  the  city  of 
Spokane,  you  are  dedicated  to  a  great  goal, 
celebrating  a  new  and  fresh  environment 
for  tomorrow.  What  will  that  tomorrow 
be,  and  for  all  those  who  are  young  and 
who  will  be  here  to  celebrate  that  new 
year  25,  26  years  from  now? 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  it  can  be, 
and  this  is  a  beginning:  It  can  be  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  can  look  back  on 
progress  in  conquering  the  scourges  of  dis- 
ease that  have  afflicted  all  people  wher- 
ever they  may  live.  We  can  look  back  on 
a  period  when  the  whole  world  enjoyed 


the  benefits  of  what  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers were  able  to  find  out  in  terms  of 
making  our  air  and  our  water  cleaner  and 
better  for  everybody. 

But  most  important,  let  us  hope  and 
let  us  pray  on  this  day  that  we  can  look 
back  and  say  that  over  that  25  years,  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  despite  their  dif- 
ferences in  philosophy,  lived  together  in 
peace.  Let  this  be  a  day  in  which  we  con- 
centrate, and  consecrate  as  well,  not  only 
our  efforts  in  America  but  also  working 
with  peoples  in  other  nations  toward  the 
goal  of  a  fresh,  new  environment  in  terms 
of  peace  for  all  mankind  so  that  we  can 
enjoy  the  magnificent  environment  that 
you  see  around  us  here  today. 

Thank  you. 

Marvin  Miller  (master  of  cere- 
monies). Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the 
fair  oflScially  opens,  we  invite  you  to  cele- 
brate with  us  "Tomorrow's  Fresh,  New 
Environment." 

Mr.  President,  will  you  say  the  magic 
words. 

The  President.  At  12  noon  on  this 
day,  acting  in  my  capacity  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  my  high  honor  and 
privilege  to  declare  Expo  '74  officially 
open  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  world. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  46  a.m.  at 
the  Washington  State  Pavilion. 

In  his  opening  words,  the  President  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  General  representing 
countries  having  exhibits  at  the  exposition. 
Also  present  on  the  dais  was  His  Eminence, 
Archbishop  lakovos,  Archbishop  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South  America. 

Following  the  opening  ceremonies,  the 
President  attended  a  reception  in  the  art  gal- 
lery of  the  Washington  State  Pavilion. 
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129     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program.     May  6,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States- Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program. 

This  joint  research  effort  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences,  undertaken  in  1965  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  continues  to  focus  upon 
diseases  of  both  worldwide  importance 
and  of  special  significance  to  the  peoples 
of  Asia:  cholera,  environmentally  induced 
diseases,  leprosy,  malnutrition,  the  para- 
sitic diseases  filariasis  and  schistosomiasis, 
tuberculosis,  and  the  viral  diseases  dengue 
and  rabies. 


The  sustained  success  of  this  biomedical 
research  program  reflects  its  careful  man- 
agement and  the  strong  commitment  of 
both  nations  to  its  continuation.  The  in- 
creasingly effective  research  planning  and 
communication  between  investigators  in 
our  two  countries  has  intensified  our  sci- 
entific productivity  and  strengthened  our 
determination  to  work  together  toward 
better  health  for  all  mankind. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

May  6,  1974. 

note:  The  17-page  report  is  entitled  "Sev- 
enth Annual  Report  to  Congress:  United 
States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Program." 


1 30     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974.     May  7,  1974 


I  WOULD  like  to  say,  as  we  put  that 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  box,  that  as  you 
know,  there  are  17  major  proposals  that 
I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  field 
of  energy.  Two  now  have  been  passed,  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  a  very  important  bill,  now 
an  act,  which  you  gentlemen  are  responsi- 
ble for  passing. 

The  Nation  is  in  your  debt  for  all  the 
hard  work,  the  compromise  which 
brought  forth  a  very  responsible  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  express  that  apprecia- 
tion to  you.  And  of  course,  we  will  also 
appreciate  any  further  action  that  can 
be  taken  on  the  other  energy  measures 
which  you,  in  your  judgment,  in  a  bipar- 


tisan atmosphere,  deem  fit  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country. 

We  have  here,  of  course.  Bill  Simon, 
who  tomorrow  will  leave  the — well,  not 
his  interest  in  energy,  because  he  is  going 
to  have  to  have  a  lot  of  energy  over  in  the 
Treasury  Department — ^but  he  is  going 
to  leave  that  particular  position,  and  we 
have  Mr.  Sawhill  who  will  replace  him. 

But,  Bill,  this  is  your,  shall  we  say,  swan 
song,  but  I  hope  you  can  move  faster  than 
a  swan  in  your  new  position. 

And  it  is  a  very,  I  think,  appropriate 
occasion  that  we  have  this  measure  now 
passed  so  that  our  new  energy  director, 
Mr.  Sawhill,  will  have  the  tools  to  do  the 
job  in  the  various  areas. 
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Do  you  want  to  say  something,  Chet? 
We  will  recognize  the  House  first,  because 
you  have  been  here  a  little  longer  than 
Abe  has. 

Representative  Chet  Holifield. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  we 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
help  that  the  Administration  gave  us — 
Mr.  Simon  and  the  other  witnesses  that 
came  up — and  also  some  of  their  staff  that 
helped  us  to  work  out  the  problems  in  the 
bill. 

We  think  we  have  a  good  bill  here,  and 
we  are  proud  of  it,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  serve  the  purpose. 

The  President.  Abe. 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  this  is  the  best  example 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
working  together.  I  predict  we  will  be  giv- 
ing you  ERDA  [Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration]   within  a 


month,  and  you  will  have  two  keystones 
to  make  the  United  States  independent  in 
the  entire  field  of  all  sources  of  energy. 
And  I  hope  we  can  continue  this  coopera- 
tion in  the  entire  energy  field  in  the  future. 

The  President.  Will  the  ERDA  bill 
be  a  good  one? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes,  the  ERDA  bill 
is  going  to  be  a  very  good  one,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  Would  you  recom- 
mend that  I  sign  it? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  certainly  do. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  thank 
you  very  much. 

NOTE :  The  President  spKjke  at  3:15  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  11 793)  is  Public 
Law  93-275  (88  Stat.  96) . 

Congressman  Holifield  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Senator  Ribicoff  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


1 3 1     Statement  About  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974.     May  7,  1974 


TODAY  MARKS  another  important 
step  in  our  journey  toward  independence 
in  energy. 

Five  months  ago,  when  the  Nation  was 
still  in  the  grips  of  the  energy  crisis,  I  set 
up  the  Federal  Energy  Office  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  deal  with  our  most  imme- 
diate problems.  I  also  proposed  legislation 
to  create  an  agency  to  carry  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  FEO  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  FEO,  under  the  leadership  of  Wil- 
liam Simon  and  John  Sawhill,  has  been 
highly  effective  in  allocating  scarce  fuel 
supplies,  in  encouraging  consumer  con- 
servation, and  in  initiating  a  new  look  at 
our  energy  demands  in  the  future. 


It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
during  the  short  lifespan  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  that  its  activities  should  be 
placed  on  firmer  footing.  I  therefore  take 
special  pleasure  today  in  signing  into  law 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974,  creating  a  new,  independent  agency, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  which 
will  replace  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  I 
congratulate  the  Congress  on  the  passage 
of  this  measure  and  particularly  the  lead- 
ers who  were  responsible  for  managing  the 
bill. 

The  new  energy  agency — FEA,  as  it 
will  be  called — will  provide  a  more  firmly 
based  organization  to  carry  out  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  the  FEO  through  June  30, 
1976,  including: 

— Fuel  allocation  and  pricing  regula- 
tion; 

— energy  data  collection  and  analysis; 
and 

— broad  energy  planning  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  energy  conservation 
and  expansion  of  energy  supplies. 

As  a  first  priority,  I  have  directed  FEA 
to  work  with  other  Government  agencies 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
achieving  the  goals  of  Project  Independ- 
ence— the  capacity  for  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency by  1980. 

The  creation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration is  an  important  accomplish- 
ment, but  we  should  recognize  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  have  we  yet 
overcome  the  energy  challenge.  There  are 
now  disturbing  indications  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  immediate  crisis — a  crisis 
that  we  weathered  much  better  than  the 
critics  ever  expected — many  Americans 
believe  that  good  conservation  habits  can 
be  forgotten. 

We  need  continued  conservation  and 
major  new  initiatives  to  expand  our  en- 
ergy supplies  for  the  future.  We  must  get 
on  with  the  actions  that  are  needed  to 
meet  the  goals  of  Project  Independence — 
to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  United 
States  to  threats  from  other  nations  arising 
from  our  growing  dependence  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  energy. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  in  having 
abundant  energy  resources.  Now,  with  the 
help  of  the  Congress,  we  must  act  to  accel- 
erate the  development  of  those  resources. 
Private  industry  is  already  moving  ahead 
with  investments  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  assist  by  removing  obstacles 
to  efficient  energy  production. 


The  FEA,  working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  will  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  these  efforts.  Federal  agencies 
are  encouraging  new  methods  of  produc- 
ing energy,  such  as  the  commercial  use  of 
geothermal  energy  and  oil  from  our  vast 
oil  shale  reserves.  Further,  we  are  sup- 
porting research  and  development  to  find 
new  and  better  ways  of  using  our  abun- 
dant coal  resources  and  to  capture  the 
benefits  of  solar  energy  and  nuclear  fusion. 
These  efforts  will  be  expanded  if  the 
Congress  provides  the  greatly  increased 
funding  I  have  requested  for  fiscal  year 

1975- 
But  still  more  remains  to  be  done  by  the 

Congress  and  the  Nation  if  we  are  to 
bring  energy  supplies  and  demand  into 
balance.  There  are  now  16  key  Adminis- 
tration proposals  awaiting  action  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  some  of  them  for  as  long  as  3 
years.  These  measures  are  vital  to  both  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  expansion 
of  supplies,  and  I  urge  once  again  that  the 
Congress  move  forward  more  swiftly  in 
acting  on  these  bills. 

As  witnessed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act,  we 
are  making  encouraging  headway  on  the 
organizational  front.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  is ,  moving  ahead  with 
favorable  action  on  the  proposal  I  sub- 
mitted last  June,  and  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  in  December, 
to  create  an  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration.  This  new  orga- 
nization, ERDA,  would  spearhead  the  Na- 
tion's extensive  R&D  efforts  in  energy. 

I  would  urge  similar  speed  on  bills  that 
would  greatly  expand  our  domestic 
supplies. 

One  proposal  of  particular  importance 
is  the  Natural  Gas  Supply  Act  which  I 
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sent  to  the  Congress  in  April  of  1973.  This 
act  would  replace  the  current,  outmoded 
system  of  Federal  price  regulation  with 
the  competitive  pricing  of  new  natural  gas. 
The  existing  system  encourages  inefficient 
use  and  waste  of  natural  gas  and  destroys 
the  incentive  for  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment which  would  make  new  natural 
gas  supplies  available. 

I  have  also  proposed  legislation,  the 
Mined  Area  Protection  Act,  which  would 
allow  mining  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
to  proceed  with  reasonable  environmental 
protection  and  reclamation  requirements. 
This  legislation  has  been  awaiting  action 
since  1971.  Legislation  is  needed  which 
does  not  restrict  coal  production  in  un- 
necessary and  arbitrary  ways,  but  instead 
permits  development  in  a  manner  which 
balances  environmental  considerations 
with  our  energy  requirements.  The  legisla- 
tion presently  active  in  Congress  in  this 
area  does  not  meet  these  needs. 

This  Administration  has  also  made  im- 
portant proposals  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  ports,  labeling  of  ap- 


pliances and  automobiles  for  energy 
efficiency,  the  revision  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  licensing  procedures,  and  other  ac- 
tions which  would  relieve  our  Nation's 
energy  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  also  proposed  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  which  would  re- 
capture the  windfall  profits  that  are  pos- 
sible in  a  period  of  energy  shortage  and 
would  give  incentives  to  search  for  new 
energy  sources  at  home  rather  than 
abroad. 

All  of  these  measures  are  important. 
The  American  people  this  winter  showed 
that  they  had  the  spirit  to  face  the  energy 
challenge.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  Government 
to  show  that  it  can  provide  leadership  in 
the  same  spirit.  I  welcome  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  as  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  on  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  topics  relat- 
ing to  the  energy  situation  by  John  G.  Sawhill, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy   Office. 


132     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Salary 
Increases  in  the  Executive  Schedule.     May  7,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  recent  rejection  by  the  Congress  of 
higher  salaries  for  the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  has  created  a 
problem  within  the  Government  that 
needs  to  be  quickly  remedied. 

Under  the  law,  career  officials  in  the 
General  Schedule — "GS  employees"  as 
they  are  called — cannot  be  paid  a  higher 
salary  than  anyone  on  the  lowest  rung, 
Level  V,  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  Executive  Schedule  have  been 


frozen,  and  with  the  recent  action  by  the 
Congress,  will  continue  to  be  frozen  until 

1977- 

During  the  same  period,  in  actions  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  General  Schedule  have  been 
gradually  increasing. 

The  result  now  is  that  GS  employees  in 
the  top  three  levels  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule— GS  1 6s,  17s,  and  i8s — are  almost 
all  paid  the  same  salary,  $36,000,  which  is 
the  same  salary  as  a  Level  V  employee  on 
the  Executive  Schedule. 
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For  the  10,000  careerists  in  the  top  lev- 
els of  the  General  Schedule,  this  salary 
bunching  or  "pay  compression"  denies 
them  fair  increases  in  compensation,  robs 
them  of  the  incentive  to  seek  promotions, 
and  adversely  affects  their  future  annui- 
ties. Already  it  is  creating  greater  difficul- 
ties in  recruiting  and  retaining  top-flight 
career  personnel,  and  it  could  lead  to  a 
serious  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  man- 
agerial work  force. 

To  correct  this  problem,  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  today  legislation 
which  would  raise  the  salaries  of  those  in 
the  lowest  three  levels  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  and  thereby  permit  a  significant 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  those  in  the 
highest  grades  of  the  General  Schedule. 

This  proposal  would  raise  the  salaries 


of  Level  V,  IV  and  III  employees  to  $41,- 
000,  $41,500  and  $42,000  respectively.  No 
increase  would  be  provided  for  any  Fed- 
eral official  now  making  more  than 
$42,000. 

By  virtue  of  this  reform,  there  would 
be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  salary 
compression  for  top-level  GS  employees 
whose  salaries  could  continue  to  increase 
in  a  way  that  they  deserve. 

For  the  sake  of  the  career  employees 
within  the  Government  and  the  quality 
of  management  which  we  need  within  the 
Executive  Branch,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  this  proposal  its  swift  approval. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
May  7,  1974. 


133     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  William  E.  Simon  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     May  8,  1974 


AS  YOU  know,  we  are  gathered  here  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  swearing  in  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  here  for 
that  occasion  is  Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art, who  will  administer  the  oath  of  office, 
and  Mrs.  Simon  will  hold  the  Bible. 

The  oath  of  office  will  now  be  adminis- 
tered, and  after  that,  I  will  deliver  some 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  man  who  is 
succeeding  to  this  very  important  post, 
and  Mr.  Simon  will  respond. 

[At  this  point,  Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
of  the  Supreme  Court  administered  the  oath  of 
office.  The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  all  aware 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  our  country  know  of  the  very 


distinguished  men  who  have  served  in  this 
post  through  our  history. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time, 
however,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  greater  responsibilities,  not  only 
in  America  but  worldwide,  than  he  has  at 
the  present  time. 

And  as  we  have  a  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  one  who  is  leaving  this  post,  but  who 
fortunately  will  be  advising  the  President, 
he  has  told  me,  whenever  his  advice  is 
needed  and  will  be  undertaking  some  re- 
sponsibilities, particularly  in  the  field  of 
international  economic  affairs,  on  what  we 
call  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

First,  as  I  look  back  over  the  career  of 
George  Shultz,  I  remember  that  I  met 
him  when  I  was  Vice  President  and  he 
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was,  I  understood,  an  economist  from 
Chicago.  At  that  time,  I  thought  an 
economist  was  an  economist,  but  he 
quickly  explained  an  economist  from  Chi- 
cago was  very  different.  And  since  that 
time,  he  has  indicated  his  strong  philo- 
sophical beliefs  with  very  great  eloquence 
in  all  the  positions  that  he  has  held. 

The  second  thing  I  should  mention  is 
that  during  this  Administration  he  has 
held  positions  of  enormous  importance: 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
of  course.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And 
in  each  of  these  positions  he  has  brought, 
first,  a  dedication  which  simply  couldn't 
be  exceeded. 

Of  all  the  people  in  this  Government, 
I  don't  know  of  any  man  who  has  worked 
longer  and  harder  with  greater  dedication 
than  George  Shultz.  He  has  also  brought, 
as  we  all  know,  high  intelligence  and  great 
wisdom  in  the  advice  that  he  has  given  to 
his  colleagues  and  in  the  advice  that  he 
has  given  to  the  President  in  both  the 
international  and  the  domestic  areas. 

George  Shultz  is  a  fine  man;  he  is  a 
good  man.  He,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  my 
friend,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  shoes  are 
hard  to  fill. 

And  so,  as  we  looked  for  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed him,  our  search  was  very  broad. 
There  were  a  number  of  splendid  individ- 
uals who  could  perhaps,  we  thought,  fill 
that  position.  But  the  man  that  we 
thought,  by  what  he  had  done  both 
in  the  private  sector  and  in  Govern- 
ment, had  demonstrated  that  he  had  the 
capacity  to  step  into  the  shoes,  big  shoes 
that  George  Shultz  had  filled  so  well — Bill 
Simon's  record  in  business  is  well  known. 
He  was  successful.  Like  so  many  who  came 
to  Washington,  he  came  here  at  great  per- 
sonal financial  sacrifice. 


And  then,  when  he  came  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  demonstrated  his  capacity  as 
an  administrator  as  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  had  good  training,  on- 
the-job  training  under  a  very  great  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  And  then,  when 
we  had  the  energy  crisis,  we  had  to  turn 
to  an  individual  within  the  Government 
who  understood  that  problem.  And  here 
he  demonstrated  not  only  to  his  colleagues 
within  the  Government  but  to  the  whole 
Nation  that  he  was  a  man  who  could  not 
only  inform  the  Nation  in  a  very  effective 
way  of  what  the  problem  was  about  and 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  people  as  well 
as  Government  officials  in  a  program  to 
deal  with  that  problem,  but  he  also  de- 
veloped those  programs  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  those  programs  that  have 
moved  us  through  that  crisis. 

It  is  not  yet  something  that  we  can  say 
is  not  a  problem — it  is  and  will  continue  to 
be — but  we  are  on  the  way  to  solving  it. 
And  the  fact  that  we  have  moved  through 
what  could  have  been  a  desperate  crisis 
and  what  is  a  desperate  crisis  for  many 
countries  abroad,  that  we  have  moved 
through  it  so  successfully  is  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  leadership  of  Bill  Simon. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  how  to  describe 
his  philosophy.  He  does  not  claim  to  be 
an  economist.  I  don't  believe  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Chicago.  But  he  did 
graduate  someplace.  [Laughter] 

Most  important  is  that  Bill  Simon,  in 
the  field  of  energy.  Bill  Simon,  in  the  field 
of  economics  here  in  the  United  States, 
has  one  fundamental  belief  that  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  economic  philosophy: 
And  that  is  that  the  answer  to  whatever 
problem  we  have,  to  more  jobs  and  more 
growth  for  our  economy,  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  inflation,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  demand-pull  inflation,  is  not 
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controls,  but  the  answer  is  more 
productivity. 

He  argues  for  that,  he  stands  for  that, 
and  in  business  he  practiced  that,  and  in 
his  personal  life,  I  understand,  he  prac- 
tices productivity.  [Laughter] 

He  has  one  distinction  in  which  he  can 
one-up  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  be- 
cause here,  we  are  very  proud  to  say,  along 
with  his  lovely  wife,  Mrs.  Simon,  we  have 
seven  Simon  children. 

And  so,  to  the  man  who  believes  in 
productivity  and  who  practices  it,  I  am 
proud  to  present  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  William  Simon. 

[At  this  point,  Secretary  Simon  responded  to 
the  President's  remarks.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  had  a 
very  long  economic  meeting  yesterday — 
over  2  hours — and  Bill  Simon  came  down 
very  hard  for  keeping  Government  spend- 
ing down,  for  austere  policies  in  terms  of 
Government  spending  as  one  of  the  tools 
that  Government  could  use  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  inflation,  rec- 
ognizing, of  course,  that  the  final  answer 
is  productivity  of  the  economy,  which  we 
all  support. 

And  so,  before  planning  this  program, 
we  were  wondering  if  this  man  of  auster- 
ity would  approve  of  some  Government 
funds  being  used  for  what  occurs  right 


now.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  not 
only  because  there  are  so  many  distin- 
guished guests  but  because  we  have  this 
wonderful  family  here — and  young  peo- 
ple are  always  just  a  little  hungry — ^we 
should  have  refreshments. 

Now  we  will  have  the  refreshments. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  40  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Secretary  Simon  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  as  follows: 

Mr.  President^  Mrs.  Nixon,  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
my  family,  and  friends: 

To  serve  one's  country  under  any  circum- 
stance is  a  privilege,  but  to  serve  one's  country 
in  the  extreme  position  of  responsibility  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  only  a  privilege, 
it  is  a  rare  opportunity. 

The  number  one  problem  facing  us  in  our 
country  today  is,  obviously,  inflation.  The  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  going  to  require  a  de- 
termination, a  political  will,  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government. 

I  promise  you,  as  indeed  I  have  in  the  past, 
to  work  closely  and  cooperatively  with  the 
Congress  on  these  issues,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
critical  issues  that  we  face. 

In  carrying  out  my  responsibilities,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  approach  all 
of  the  problems  with  a  humility  and  a  deter- 
mination, that  I  will  justify  the  faith  that  you 
have  placed  in  me,  the  faith  that  the  Senate 
in  confirming  me  placed  in  me,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  American  people. 

Thank  you. 


1 34     Statement  About  Voter  Approval  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Home  Rule  Charter.     May  8,  1974 


THE  STRONG  VOTE  by  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  favor  of  the 
home  rule  charter  is  a  most  welcome  de- 
velopment. I  am  pleased  that  District 
voters  have  chosen  to  set  the  city  firmly 
on  the  path  toward  local  self-government. 


It  is  most  appropriate  as  we  approach  our 
Nation's  Bicentennial  that  the  residents  of 
the  National  Capital  should  again  exercise 
their  rights  to  elect  their  own  local  officials. 
The  new  government  will  offer  the 
means  for  greater  decisionmaking  respon- 
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sibility  and  control  at  the  local  level,  a 
goal  for  the  Nation  that  this  Administra- 
tion has  consistently  sought. 

As  the  District  embarks  on  its  new 
course,  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
every  appropriate  action  to  insure  that 
the  transition  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  smooth  one.  The  transfer  on 
July   1 5    1974,   of  certain  quasi-Federal 


agencies  to  the  District  will  enhance  the 
city's  ability  to  deal  with  problems  in 
planning,  housing,  community  develop- 
ment, and  manpower  programs.  We  will 
also  work  closely  with  the  city  government 
in  whatever  way  is  needed  to  insure  that 
this  memorable  step  toward  self-govern- 
ment is  a  success  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


135     Statement  About  Plans  and  Pending  Legislation 

To  Revitalize  the  Housing  Market.     May  10,  1974 


THE  MAIN  thrust  of  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  Administration  is  the  fight 
against  inflation,  but  in  carrying  it  for- 
ward, we  are  also  seeking  to  minimize 
problems  on  other  fronts. 

One  such  problem  which  has  arisen  has 
been  a  weakening  of  the  housing  market. 
As  a  means  of  controlling  inflation,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  carefully — and 
appropriately — limiting  the  growth  in  the 
supply  of  money  so  that  general  demand 
will  be  dampened  and  inflation  can  be  re- 
duced. An  inevitable  consequence  of  lim- 
iting the  supply  of  money  is  that  interest 
rates  have  risen  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  loans  of  all  kinds  has  become 
harder  to  obtain. 

The  higher  cost  of  money  affects  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  but  none  more  di- 
rectly than  the  housing  market.  The  Na- 
tion's housing  industry,  which  had  been 
producing  homes  at  record  high  rates  in 
1 97 1,  1972,  and  1973,  is  now  operating 
far  below  its  potential.  Savings  institu- 
tions find  they  have  less  money  available 
to  lend,  as  depositors  and  potential  de- 
positors seek  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
market  instruments.  With  this  shrinkage 
of  available  housing  funds,  home  buyers 


are  either  unable  to  find  mortgage  money, 
or  the  mortgages  that  are  available  are  of- 
fered on  terms  which  fewer  families  can 
meet.  The  homebuilder  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  sell  the  homes  he  has  al- 
ready built,  and  with  the  uncertainties  of 
the  availability  of  such  mortgage  funds,  he 
is  understandably  reluctant  to  produce 
more  housing.  As  builders  curtail  opera- 
tions, workers  in  the  construction  trades 
face  the  prospect  of  increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  pledged  2  weeks  ago  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  take  action  to  alle- 
viate these  conditions,  and  today  I  am  an- 
nouncing a  four-point  plan  to  do  just  that. 
These  actions  will  assure  the  availability 
of  more  than  $10  billion  of  mortgage 
money  for  the  housing  market  during 
1974  beyond  the  funding  already  pro- 
vided through  prior  actions. 

I.  Immediate  Actions 

1.    INCREASING   AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
TANDEM    PLAN 

The  Tandem  Plan  is  a  very  useful  in- 
strument for  supporting  the  housing  mar- 
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ket  in  times  of  credit  stringency.  Under 
this  plan,  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (GNMA)  commits  mort- 
gage money  to  lenders  making  FHA-in- 
sured  or  VA-guaranteed  mortgage  loans 
on  new  homes.  When  the  home  is  com- 
pleted and  sold,  GNMA  purchases  the 
mortgage  from  the  lender.  Mortgages  pur- 
chased under  the  Tandem  Plan  are  resold 
by  GNMA  at  a  price  reflecting  the  pre- 
vailing market  interest  rate. 

The  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  with 
the  GNMA  commitment,  the  home  buyer, 
builder,  and  lender  have  an  assured  source 
of  financing  at  a  known,  favorable  inter- 
est rate.  The  cost  to  the  Government  is 
limited  to  the  loss  which  GNMA  realizes 
if  its  selling  price  for  a  mortgage  is  less 
than  its  original  purchase  price. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  approved  au- 
thority for  GNMA  to  make  commitments 
to  purchase  up  to  $6.6  billion  of  FHA/VA 
mortgages  covering  new  construction  and 
bearing  a  7%  percent  interest  rate.  This 
authority  was  enough  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  at  least  200,000  new  housing  units. 
As  should  be  expected,  today's  higher 
market  interest  rates  and  the  decreased 
availability  of  mortgage  money  have 
greatly  accelerated  general  use  of  the  plan 
by  lenders  in  the  last  few  months.  It  is 
clear  that  the  original  authority  for  $6.6 
billion  of  commitments  will  be  fully  used 
long  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  am  today  authorizing  GNMA  to  ex- 
tend Tandem  Plan  up  to  $3.3  billion  of 
mortgages,  enough  to  finance  at  least 
100,000  additional  homes.  The  interest 
rate  on  these  mortgages  will  be  8  percent 
which  is  even  lower  in  relation  to  today's 
market  rates  than  the  7^  percent  was  in 
relation  to  the  market  in  January. 


2.   INITIATING   A    NEW    MORTGAGE 
COMMITMENT   PROGRAM 

At  my  request,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  is  initiating  a  new  commit- 
ment program  which  will  cover  mortgages 
other  than  FHA  or  VA  mortgages.  This 
new  conventional  mortgage  program  will 
allow  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem to  buy  up  to  $3  billion  worth  of  new 
conventional  mortgages  from  savings  in- 
stitutions during  the  remainder  of  1974. 
The  program  should  finance  more  than 
100,000  housing  units.  These  commit- 
ments will  be  made  on  conventional  mort- 
gages of  $35,000  or  less,  covering  new 
construction.  The  interest  rate  will  be  8% 
percent,  which  is  substantially  below  the 
market  rate  prevailing  in  many  parts  of 
our  country.  In  the  event  conditions  in  the 
money  market  do  not  permit  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  in  the  private  market,  the 
Treasury  will  provide  financing  under  its 
statutory  standby  loan  authority. 

The  conventional  mortgage  market  nor- 
mally does  not  require  this  type  of  Govern- 
ment support,  but  present  circumstances 
warrant  these  unusual  measures.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  future  market 
conditions,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  flow  of  mortgage  money  that 
should  result  from  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed, would  obviate  any  need  to  use  such 
Treasury  authority  again. 

3.    MAKING  BELOW-MARKET  ADVANCES  TO 
THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS 

At  my  request  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  will  make  available  up  to 
$4  billion  of  advances  to  thrift  institutions 
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at  a  rate  below  the  system's  current  bor- 
rowing costs.  Those  thrift  institutions 
which  are  actively  lending  money  for 
home  financing  will  be  favored  in  receiv- 
ing advances.  The  system  already  has  ad- 
vances outstanding  of  over  $16  billion,  a 
record  level  of  support  to  the  thrift  insti- 
tutions. 

4.   ASSISTING  THE  MOBILE  HOME  MARKET 

Under  legislation  effective  earlier  this 
year,  I  am  authorizing  a  new  FHA  Mobile 
Home  Loan  Insurance  Program  which 
should  make  purchase  of  mobile  homes 
easier  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
new  rules  will  provide  for  FHA-insured 
loans  for  mobile  homes  on  terms  substan- 
tially better  than  those  presently  available 
in  the  market.  The  program  will  also  make 
more  funds  available  to  mobile  home  pur- 
chasers through  the  use  of  GNMA's  Mort- 
gage-Backed Securities  Program. 

II.  Pending  Legislative  Proposals 

None  of  the  actions  noted  above  re- 
quires Congressional  approval.  But  if  the 
Nation  is  to  build  the  foundation  for  a 
more  stable  housing  industry,  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  market  fluctuations  which 
now  characterize  the  housing  market,  cer- 
tain steps  must  be  taken  which  require 
Congressional  action. 

On  September  19,  1973,  I  proposed  a 
number  of  measures  to  the  Congress  in 
a  special  housing  message.  None  of  these 
measures  has  been  enacted.  Together, 
they  will  go  far  toward  establishing  an 
orderly  housing  market.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  five  of  them: 

— Extension  of  the  authority  to  issue 
FHA  insurance  and  extension  of  the  max- 
imum size  of  mortgages  which  GNMA 


can  purchase.  Without  these  steps,  FHA 
insurance  and  GNMA's  activities  would 
be  stopped  in  October  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  needed. 

— Increases  in  the  size  of  mortgages 
eligible  for  FHA  insurance  and  reduction 
of  downpayment  requirements.  Such 
changes  would  appropriately  reflect  the 
higher  prices  of  houses  today. 

— Authority  for  the  FHA  and  VA  inter- 
est rates  to  adjust  automatically  to  the 
market.  Trying  to  fix  an  interest  rate  ad- 
ministratively results  in  market  discrepan- 
cies that  act  to  divert  funds  from  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages  and  to  increase  dis- 
count "points"  in  the  sale  of  houses. 
Neither  is  desirable.  A  free-floating  FHA/ 
VA  interest  rate  would  eliminate  both. 
For  example,  the  FHA  and  the  VA  today 
are  raising  the  maximum  interest  rate  on 
their  insured  mortgage  loans  to  8%  per- 
cent from  the  former  rate  of  8^  percent. 
This  rate  more  closely  corresponds  with 
the  market  interest  rate  and  will  reduce 
the  number  of  "points"  which  are  now 
being  charged  under  VA  and  FHA  loans. 
This  will  be  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  12 
months  that  the  FHA  rate  has  been 
changed  administratively  in  the  effort  to 
adjust  to  market  rates.  A  floating  system 
would  allow  these  changes  to  be  made 
automatically  to  adjust  to  the  market. 

— Authority  for  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance to  be  written  on  a  coinsurance  basis. 
This  provision  would  streamline  FHA 
processing,  reduce  the  default  rate,  and 
permit  a  lower  FHA  insurance  premium. 

— Authority  for  more  flexible  repay- 
ment plans  on  FHA-insured  mortgages. 
This  experimental  measure  would  allow, 
among  other  things,  for  somewhat  lower 
payments  in  early  years,  which  will  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  young  families  whose 
earnings  are  likely  to  rise  in  future  years. 
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This  procedure  is  already  allowed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  con- 
ventional loans. 

I  urge  swift  enactment  of  all  of  these 
measures  as  well  as  the  prompt  enactment 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  The  coordinated  and 
interrelated  financial  reforms  incorpo- 
rated in  the  latter  act,  such  as  the  mort- 
gage interest  tax  credit,  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  financial  institutions,  offer 
better  financial  services  and  greater  re- 
wards to  savers,  and  assure  a  greater  and 
more  stable  flow  of  funds  into  mortgage 
markets  without  the  need  for  Government 
intervention.  All  of  these  measures  are 
important  and  merit  prompt  action. 

While  the  initiatives  announced  today 
are  aimed  at  providing  increased  money  in 
the  mortgage  market,  I  would  point  out 
that  in  addition  to  these  proposals,  I  have 
already  authorized  or  requested  budget 
authority  from  the  Congress  for  418,000 
units  of  subsidized  housing  for  low-income 
families.  Some  290,000  of  these  units  are 
for  new  construction,  and  the  remainder 
are  for  leasing  of  existing  housing  units. 

These  are  positive  steps,  but  the  best 
long-range  solution  to  the  housing  prob- 


lem is  to  conquer  the  inflation  problem. 
Inflation  picks  at  the  pocketbook  for 
other  items;  it  leaves  less  to  save  for  a 
downpayment  on  better  housing  or  for 
higher  monthly  payments  for  better  hous- 
ing. 

Inflation  increases  the  cost  of  the  hous- 
ing itself,  as  higher  prices  for  money,  for 
land,  for  labor,  for  building  materials, 
push  up  the  cost  of  each  housing  unit. 

That  is  why  the  most  important  steps 
which  we  can  take  to  assure  a  healthy 
housing  industry  and  more  possibilities  for 
homeownership  are  those  which  tend  to 
lower  the  rate  of  inflation  and  raise  real 
income. 

note:  On  May  10,  1974,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  James  T.  Lynn  met 
with  the  President  to  discuss  Administration 
actions  to  alleviate  conditions  in  the  hous- 
ing market. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  the  plans  and  pending  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  housing  market  situation.  Partic- 
ipants in  the  news  briefing  were  Secretary 
Lynn  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  Housing  Production 
and  Mortgage  Credit  Sheldon  B.  Lubar. 


136     Remarks  at  Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma. 

May  II,  1974 


MRS.  NIXON  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  giving  us  this  wonderfully  warm — 
warm  in  terms  of  climate  and  also  in 
terms  of  your  enthusiasm — Oklahoma 
welcome. 

As  you  probably  noted,  we  have  some 
very  distinguished  guests  with  us  on  the 
Spirit  of  'yS.  I  know  you  have  met  them 
all  before,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  see 
them  all — and  first,  of  course,  my  wife  Pat. 

And  somewhere  in  the  crowd  I  saw 


some  Bellmon  Belles,  so  Henry  Bellmon 
better  get  up  here.  Where  is  he?  Henry 
Bellmon.  You  can  stay  up  here.  You  rank 
high  enough.  That  is  right. 

And  Dewey  Bartlett,  Governor  and 
Senator  now.  It  is  a  great  team.  Don't 
break  it  up,  right? 

Now,  if  these  two  Senators  will  step 
down,  I  would  like  to  get  a  couple  of  other 
important  people  here.  We  have  two  Con- 
gressmen here.  I  will  introduce  them  in 
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terms  of  their  seniority.  John  Jarman  from 
Oklahoma  City. 

And  then  another  fellow  that  you  all 
ought  to  know  because  he  represents  this 
district,  Happy  Camp. 

Now,  this  is,  of  course,  a  nonpolitical 
gathering,  and  I  want  all  of  you  to  know, 
though,  that  as  I  went  down  the  Hne 
meeting  people,  you  wondered  who  I  was 
shaking  hands  with.  They  were  all 
Happy's  relatives. 

Let  me  just  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  this  crowd  from  the  Enid  area  and  also 
from  the  Vance  Air  Force  Base. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  base.  This  is  a 
training  base,  not  one  of  our  largest  ones, 
but  one  of  our  most  important.  But  I  want 
all  of  you  to  know  that  Americans  today — 
at  a  time  that  everyone  in  our  Armed 
Forces  is  there  because  he  wants  to  be,  he 
is  a  volunteer — Americans  today  should 
stand  tall  and  proud  whenever  we  have 
men  in  uniform  serving  this  Nation,  serv- 
ing as  the  peacemakers  of  the  world.  Let's 
give  a  hand  to  those  at  the  Vance  Air 
Force  Base. 

And  let's  always  remember  we  want  to 
keep  that  strength,  because  a  strong 
America  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
have  peace  and  freedom  for  all  these 
young  people  for  this  next  generation,  and 
they  are  our  hope  and  your  hope,  as  well. 

And  then  finally,  just  a  word  about  the 
Enid  area.  When  people  mention  various 
cities  in  this  country,  they  often  wonder 
if  I  have  been  there.  Well,  it  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  find  one  of  any  size  I  haven't 
been  to  at  some  time  or  another. 

I  remember  coming  to  Enid  and  receiv- 
ing a  very  warm  welcome.  And  I  partic- 


ularly appreciated  it,  because  I  came 
when  I  was  out  of  office,  with  no  political 
prospects,  and  when  you  received  me  so 
well  then,  let  me  tell  you,  it  makes  it 
doubly  happy  for  me  to  come  back  and 
be  received  so  well  now.  We  thank  you 
from  Enid  for  coming  out.  This  is  such  a 
great  crowd. 

And  just  a  word,  too:  We  sort  of  take 
for  granted  when  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  is 
played  by  a  band,  and  all  the  practice 
that  went  into  it,  because  it  isn't,  you 
know,  on  the  numbers  that  they  usually 
learn,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never 
heard  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  played  better 
than  by  the  Enid  High  School  band.  Let's 
give  them  a  hand. 

And  finally,  there  is  such  a  huge  crowd 
here  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  shake 
hands  with  everybody,  as  we  would  like 
to.  I  just  wish  we  could  go  down  the  line 
and  tell  you  how  much  we  have  ap- 
preciated your  support  in  the  very  few 
minutes  that  we  were  here.  To  go  by  and 
have  people  say,  "Hang  in  there;  we  are 
with  you,"  believe  me,  that  does  your 
heart  good. 

And  I  can  assure  you  in  the  presence 
of  all  of  our  good  friends — and  I  know 
many  here  are  perhaps  from  other  States, 
but  most  of  you  are  from  Oklahoma — 
that  I  have  that  old  Okie  spirit,  and  Fve 
got  it  deep  down  inside,  and  we  never 
give  up. 

Thank  you. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  6:53  p.m.  at 
Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Okla. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  the 
Bellmon  Belles,  a  group  of  women  supporters 
of  Senator  Bellmon's  1974  reelection  campaign. 
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Dr.  Kamm,  all  of  the  distinguished  guests 
on  the  platform,  all  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  particularly, 
of  course,  the  most  distinguished  people 
here  of  all,  those  who  are  to  receive 
degrees,  both  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate, and  your  friends  and  those  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  you  to  be  here 
today: 

Let  me  say,  Dr.  Kamm,  that  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  invitation  that  was  ex- 
tended to  me  to  come  to  this  university. 
My  good  friend  Senator  Henry  Bellmon 
said  that  this  school  had  had  once  a  tradi- 
tion of  noncontroversial  speakers.  Well, 
now  you  have  changed  it  tonight. 

And  in  the  great  tradition  of  an  edu- 
cational institution,  I  am  very  happy  that 
there  are  some  here  who  obviously  dis- 
approve of  the  speaker  and  there  are 
others  who  approve  of  the  speaker. 

And  all  of  you,  of  course,  are  welcome, 
and  my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  all  of 
you  in  the  sense  that  I  know  you  will  re- 
ceive them,  of  what  this  day  means  to 
those  who  are  receiving  their  degrees  from 
one  of  America's  greatest  educational 
institutions. 

I  would  like  to  say  first,  however,  before 
getting  into  the  more  serious  parts  of  my 
remarks,  that  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
standing  here  at  this  particular  spot.  As 
some  of  you  probably  have  heard,  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  sports  fan,  and  as  some  of 
you  probably  know,  the  university  that  is 
best  known  from  Oklahoma  in  football  is 
not  the  Cowboys,  but  the  Sooners. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  aware  of  the 
whole  realm  of  sports,  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  except  for  my  wife's  alma 


mater,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  university  in  all  the  United 
States  that  has  won  more  national  cham- 
pionships across  the  board  is  OSU.  So, 
congratulations.  I  know  you  are  very  good 
at  wrestling.  I  could  learn  a  little  from  you 
at  that,  too. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  when  I  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  somewhat  of  a  sports 
fan,  I  was  one  of  those  who  spent  virtually 
all  of  my  time  on  the  bench,  and  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  is  really  an  un- 
usual experience,  and  I  thank  you  for  that, 
too. 

On  this  particular  day,  I  also  want  to 
pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  graduates  to 
whom  my  remarks  will  be  addressed  pri- 
marily but — as  already  has  been  done  so 
eloquently  in  the  invocation,  and  also  by 
Dr.  Kamm — to  those  who  taught  them 
and  to  their  parents  and  others  who  have 
made  it  possible  to  get  their  education. 
And  I  can  say  to  you  who  are  graduating 
today,  as  the  years  go  by,  each  year  you 
will  appreciate  more  the  sacrifices  of  your 
parents  who  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
get  an  education  that  they  may  not  have 
received.  I  have  always  felt  that  way.  And 
as  the  years  go  by,  you  will  appreciate 
more  the  dedication  of  those  who  taught 
you,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strangely 
enough,  you  will  probably  appreciate  the 
most  those  who  graded  you  the  hardest, 
because  they  were  the  ones  who  made 
you  toe  the  line. 

And  so,  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  parents 
and  all  those  who  made  it  possible  for  this 
great  day  of  achievement,  the  congratula- 
tions not  only  of  this  great  audience  here 
go  but  of  the  whole  Nation,  for  produc- 
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ing  4,000  fine  young  men  and  women  to 
go  forth  in  the  service  of  their  communi- 
ties, of  their  States,  of  the  Nation,  and 
as  I  will  point  out,  also  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  of  course, 
customary  to  talk,  as  we  should,  about  the 
future.  It  is,  however,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  certainly  not  appropriate  to  disregard 
problems  of  the  present.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, from  talking  to  both  of  your  two  great 
Senators  and  to  the  two  Congressmen 
who  are  here — ^John  Jarman,  Happy 
Camp,  Senator  Bartlett,  Senator  Bell- 
mon — that  farmers  in  Oklahoma,  like 
farmers  in  other  places,  are  concerned 
by  the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  them, 
the  shortages  in  fertilizer  and  in  other 
areas. 

I  know  that  the  cattlemen,  for  example, 
are  concerned  in  Oklahoma,  as  they  are 
in  every  other  part  of  the  country,  be- 
cause after  a  very,  very  good  2  years,  they 
have  a  tough  year  this  year  because  of  a 
cost  price  squeeze.  I  know,  too,  that  every 
housewife — or  budgetkeeper,  should  we 
say — is  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
inflation,  which  is  not  limited  to  America. 
It  is  worldwide,  as  you  know,  but  that 
makes  it  no  less  a  difficult  problem  or  one 
that  we  should  be  less  concerned  by,  the 
fact  that  it  is  others'  as  well  as  our  own. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  our  country  have  been  con- 
cerned, as  I  have  been  deeply  concerned, 
by  the  political  problems  that  we  have  had 
in  Washington. 

I  can  only  say  on  this  nonpolitical  oc- 
casion, this:  that  having  presented  all  of 
the  evidence  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  trust  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  promptly  so  that  we 
can  reach  a  decision,  so  that  the  President, 


the  Congress  can  get  on  with  the  people's 
business,  as  we  should. 

And  having  spoken  of  some  of  those 
problems,  let  me  also  remind  ourselves  of 
some  of  those  things  on  this  magnificent 
evening  we  can  be  thankful  for.  We  can 
be  thankful  that  for  the  first  time  in  12 
years,  the  United  States  is  at  peace  with 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years,  every  American  prisoner 
of  war  is  home  where  he  belongs  and  that 
he  came  home  on  his  feet  and  not  on  his 
knees. 

And  most  of  all — and  I  say  this  not  only 
to  those  in  the  graduating  class  but  to  the 
juniors  and  sophomores  and  the  freshmen 
and,  I  trust,  the  generation  to  come — ^we 
can  be  thankful  that  for  the  first  time  in 
25  years,  no  young  American  is  being 
drafted  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

As  we  look  at  our  economic  situation, 
we  see  its  problems.  But  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Paris,  I  talked  to  the  leaders  of  35 
nations,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  and  some  of  the  smaller  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  I  talked  to 
them  of  their  problems,  and  we  talked  of 
ours.  And  today,  on  this  beautiful  evening, 
we  can  also  be  thankful  that  whatever  our 
problems  are,  that  in  America,  Americans 
enjoy  more  freedom,  more  opportunity, 
better  jobs,  higher  wages,  and  a  greater 
chance  for  a  great  future  than  in  any  place 
in  the  world. 

That  is  America.  This  is  a  great  and  a 
good  country.  But  we  must  go  from  here 
to  more  greatness.  As  you  study  history, 
you  will  inevitably  find  that  the  time  of  a 
nation's  potential  destruction  is  not  when 
it  is  weak,  but  when  it  is  strong,  or  ap- 
pears to  be ;  not  when  it  is  poor,  but  when 
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it  is  rich.  Because  what  happens  inevitably 
is  a  certain  complacency^  a  certain  soft- 
ness that  erodes  the  strength  and  the  fiber 
that  made  the  nation  the  great  nation  that 
it  was. 

In  2  years,  the  United  States  will  reach 
that  period  of  200-years-old,  and  already 
there  are  those  who  look  at  America  and 
wonder:  Will  we  be  rich,  as  we  will  be? 
Will  we  be  strong,  as  we  will  be?  But  most 
important,  will  America  still  have  the 
sense  of  vision,  the  sense  of  destiny,  the 
sense  of  character  and  drive  and  determi- 
nation that  brought  us  across  the  moun- 
tains, across  the  prairies,  and  made  us  the 
great  and  strong  nation  that  we  are?  That 
is  the  question. 

And  it  is  a  question  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  Americans.  But  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  all  the  people  that  live  on  this 
Earth  today. 

Dr.  Kamm  was  telling  me  that  this 
university  proudly  has  in  its  graduating 
class  representatives  from  over  40  coun- 
tries abroad  as  well  as  representatives 
from  47  States.  So,  this  is  truly  a  university 
in  the  true  sense  of  universal,  and  there- 
fore, as  I  lay  before  you  the  challenges 
of  the  future,  whether  America  has  seen 
its  great  period,  or  whether  the  next  200 
years  may  be  greater,  as  I  lay  those  great 
challenges  out,  you  will  see  that  they  are 
not  just  America's  challenges  but  they  are 
those  in  which  what  America  does  will 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world. 

I  start  with  one  that  is  very  timely,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  energy.  And  on  that 
problem,  those  in  this  university  have 
special  skills  and  knowledge  far  beyond 
my  own,  but  I  do  know  this:  that  Amer- 
ica consumes  approximately  35  percent  of 
the  energy  in  the  world. 


I  know  too,  however,  that  America  is 
blessed  with  great  natural  resources  and 
great  human  and  technological  skills 
which  makes  it  possible  for  this  Nation — • 
one  of  the  few  nations  in  the  world,  in- 
cidently,  of  the  industrial  nations — to  set 
a  goal  which  it  can  achieve,  a  goal  of 
being  completely  independent  in  terms  of 
its  energy  needs. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  we  should  have 
that.  In  September  and  October  and  No- 
vember  of  last  year,  we  went  through  a 
great  crisis.  It  rebounded  throughout  our 
entire  economy.  It  hurt  all  sectors  of  it  in 
various  ways.  We  are  just  recovering  from 
it. 

We  want  good  relations  with  all  na- 
tions in  the  world.  But  if  the  United 
States  has  the  resources  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  nation  for  our  en- 
ergy, let's  do  it,  and  we  can  do  it,  and  we 
shall  do  it  by  the  year  1 980. 

Now,  what  does  that  require?  It  re- 
quires the  development  of  our  oil  and  gas 
resources  and  some  action  by  the  Congress 
that  will  allow  their  full  development.  It 
requires  the  development  of  our  coal  re- 
sources, in  which  we  have  two-thirds  of 
all  the  known  coal  resources  in  the  free 
world.  We  have  not  used  them  adequately 
because  of  environmental  problems  and 
other  problems  recently,  but  it  is  possible 
not  only  to  extract  coal  but  to  use  coal  and 
to  make  it  a  clean  fuel.  And  if  we  do  so, 
that  can  help  make  America  self-sufficient 
in  energy,  and  that  is  why  we  should  move 
on  that  front. 

And  third,  in  areas  little  dreamed  of 
15,  20  years  ago — nuclear  power,  which 
can  be  the  cleanest  and  the  safest  of  all 
power,  solar  energy,  far  out  perhaps  in 
terms  of  what  the  science  and  art  would 
now  seem  to  suggest,  but  certainly  pos- 
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sible — what  I  am  simply  saying  to  this 
graduating  class  is  that  we  have  a  goal. 
That  goal  is^  by  the  year  1980^  to  be 
independent  in  energy.  It  is  going  to  take 
the  cooperation  of  government.  It  is  going 
to  take  your  technological  and  other  abil- 
ities to  the  extent  that  you  work  in  these 
various  areas.  But  it  is  a  goal  worth 
achieving.  It  will  help  us,  and  it  will  help 
other  nations  as  well. 

To  put  it  in  its  proper  context,  let  us 
understand  what  the  mix  is  in  terms  of 
who  does  what.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  great  role  to  play  in  this 
respect.  We  will  be  spending  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  in  research  in  the  field 
of  energy  over  the  next  3  to  4  years.  That 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  over  the  next  i  o  years  private 
enterprise  will  be  spending  $500  billion, 
a  half  a  trillion  dollars,  to  achieve  the 
goal  that  I  am  referring  to. 

And  it  allows  me  to  make  this  point: 
America  became  what  we  are — ^we  be- 
came rich  and  productive  and  strong — 
not  because  of  what  government  did,  but 
because  of  what  people  did.  And  it  is  peo- 
ple in  our  private  capacities — that  is  what 
counts.  You  are  the  ones  that  are  going 
to  make  America  move  forward  in  this 
and  in  all  the  other  areas  as  well. 

And  now  to  a  second  great  challenge 
for  this  splendid  generation  of  Americans, 
and  I  refer  to  the  challenge  of  food.  We 
are  blessed  richly  in  America  in  this  re- 
spect. I  know  that  many  who  write  me 
about  the  cost  of  living  speak  about  high 
grocery  bills,  and  yet  even  at  their  high- 
est, due  to  the  productivity  of  America's 
farmers,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  able  to  produce  more  with  less  peo- 
ple, today  the  American  housewife  pays  a 
smaller  percentage  of  her  budget  for  food 
than  does  any  housewife  in  the  world. 


That  is  to  the  credit  of  America's  farm- 
ers. It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  distribution 
system.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  perhaps 
cannot  do  better  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  in  bringing  those  prices  within  those 
realms  that  everyone  feels  that  he  or  she 
can  afford.  But  what  I  do  say  is  this:  This 
is  no  time  for  jingoism  as  to  who  is  num- 
ber one  or  number  two  on  this  or  that  or 
the  other  between  countries,  but  there  is 
one  area  where  America  is  by  all  odds 
number  one,  and  that  is  in  agriculture. 

And  looking  to  the  future,  the  fact  that 
America  is  so  productive  in  agriculture 
that  we  produce  enough  to  feed  all  of  the 
American  people,  to  clothe  the  American 
people,  and  to  provide  billions  of  dollars 
in  aid  as  well  as  in  sales  to  countries 
abroad,  that  is  a  great  instrument  for 
peace  in  the  world,  and  we  are  using  it  for 
peace  as  well  as  for  humanity.  So,  those 
who  are  in  this  field  of  American  agricul- 
ture deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Nation,  and 
this  university  has  played,  I  know,  a  very 
great  role  in  that  respect. 

When  I  think,  too,  of  one  of  your 
former  presidents.  Dr.  Bennett,^  the  first 
director  of  point  4, 1  think  of  another  area 
in  which  American  agriculture  can  play 
a  role  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger for  the  whole  world.  In  a  visit  to 
Brazil  in  1967,  I  was  talking  to  the  then 
President.  Northern  Brazil  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  poorest  areas  of  the  world. 
It  is  still  very  poor.  I  have  seen  poverty 
in  many  places — in  India,  in  Bolivia,  in 


^  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett  was  Administrator  of 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  in 
1 95 1.  The  Administration  was  created  by  Con- 
gress to  implement  the  point  4  program  by 
providing  technical  assistance  to  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  in  such  fields  as  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  and  health.  He  was  president 
of  Oklahoma  State  University  from  1926  to 
1951. 
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Brazil,  in  China — and  I  can  tell  you  that 
as  you  look  at  the  hungry  faces,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  the  political 
philosophy  may  be  of  those  who  rule  them. 
When  you  see  the  hungry  children,  it 
makes  no  difference  about  what  the 
attitudes  of  their  leaders  may  be.  It  is  a 
problem.  Your  heart  goes  to  them.  And 
America,  to  its  credit,  has  always  been 
very,  very  generous  in  providing  from  our 
surplus  for  their  needs. 

But  now  what  has  happened?  The 
world  is  producing  a  little  more.  The  de- 
mands are  becoming  greater.  And  as  a 
result,  we  find  that  we  face  a  potential 
situation  with  regard  to  food  shortage,  not 
only  in  America  but  in  the  world. 

I  come  back  to  my  conversation  with 
the  President  of  Brazil  and  what  America 
can  do  there  and  in  many  other  places. 
You  have  heard  of  the  miracle  rice  and  the 
miracle  wheat,  what  it  has  done,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Latin  America  in  the  one  in- 
stance, and  in  the  case  of  rice  in  Southeast 
Asia,  in  alleviating  hunger  by  increasing 
production. 

But  there  is  another  phase.  It  is  not  just 
in  teaching  farmers  how  to  plant  but  it  is 
the  whole  process  of  not  only  producing 
food  but  distributing  it.  And  in  Brazil,  for 
example,  the  President  told  me  that  over 
one-half  of  everything  grown  on  the  farms 
in  Brazil  spoiled  on  the  way  from  farm 
to  market. 

That  is  one  country.  I  could  repeat  that 
for  others,  for  India,  certainly  for  China, 
for  many  others  around  the  world. 

What  can  America  do  about  it?  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  export  our  farmers, 
but  I  am  suggesting  that  American  know- 
how,  American  technology  in  this  area 
is  a  place  where  we — we  can  do  something 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  others  as 
well. 


And  that  is  why  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, which  we  have  helped  to  ini- 
tiate this  November,  is  a  great  enterprise 
and  one  that  this  young  generation,  I 
trust,  those  in  this  field,  will  follow 
through  on  in  the  years  ahead.  Because 
even  though  it  may  not  be  very  close  at 
home  to  you,  think  of  those  people,  as 
my  wife  and  I  have  seen  them,  in  virtually 
every  country  of  the  world.  When  a  person 
is  hungry,  when  a  person  is  poor,  we  can- 
not have  a  world  that  will  live  in  safety  if 
that  situation  is  not  remedied.  It  can  be 
remedied,  and  we  can  help,  and  you  have 
already  helped. 

The  third  area  that  I  want  to  speak 
of,  where  we  have  a  great  challenge,  is  in 
the  field  of  health.  I  understand  from  Dr. 
Kamm  you  do  not  have  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, but  you  have  many  who  will,  of 
course,  be  involved  in  the  various  medical 
arts  in  one  way  or  another,  and  all  of  you, 
of  course,  will  have  an  interest,  I  am  sure, 
in  this  area. 

But  here,  what  we  have  now  before  us 
is  an  achievement  that  Americans  have 
dreamed  about  but  have  never  been  able 
to  achieve  before,  a  program  in  which 
every  American  will  have  health  insur- 
ance if  he  needs  it ;  where  every  American 
will  have  protection  against  catastrophic 
illness  where  he  needs  it  or  wants  it,  and 
where  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
additional  taxes,  and  most  important, 
where  it  is  accomplished  not  by  destroying 
the  existing  private  medical  system  which 
has  given  us  the  best  health  care  in  the 
world,  but  by  building  on  it.  Because  I 
say  to  you,  let  us  remember,  when  an 
individual  is  sick,  I  think  he  prefers  to 
have  a  doctor  who  is  working  for  the 
patient  rather  than  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  what  this  program  is 
all  about. 
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The  fourth  area  is  related  to  the  third 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  You  hear  of  the 
great  hostility — and  there  is  hostility  at 
times  in  the  philosophy  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  great  super  power, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  super  power  of 
the  future,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China — and  you  wonder,  what  areas  are 
there  where  our  interests  do  not  collide? 
What  areas  are  there  where  our  interests 
are  together?  And  there  are  many. 

They  do  not  receive  the  attention  that 
they  should:  the  joint  project,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  exploring  space  peacefully;  the 
joint  programs  that  we  have  developed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  also  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  in  the 
field  of  the  environment  where  we  share 
what  we  learn  with  them  and  they  with 
us;  and  the  joint  programs,  for  example, 
that  we  have,  and  I  mention  this  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  health. 

I  found  that  in  my  talks  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  with  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  and 
Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung,  each  in  individual 
conversations  emphasized  the  need,  what- 
ever diflferences  in  philosophies  that  we 
have,  that  the  scientists  and  the  medical 
technicians  and  doctors  of  the  world 
should  have  no  disagreement  about  work- 
ing together  against  the  diseases  which  are 
the  scourges  of  mankind. 

Just  to  recount  to  the  younger  members 
of  this  graduating  class  how  much  has 
happened  in  so  few  years,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  man  who  served  longest 
as  President  of  the  United  States — 12 
years — was  crippled  with  polio,  because 
that  was  before  the  days  of  television  and 
we  did  not  think  about  it.  He  served  well. 
But  it  is  also  well  for  us  to  realize  that 
today,  he  would  not  have  had  polio. 

We  all  think  of  this  in  personal  terms. 


And  I  remember  in  our  own  family,  45 
years  ago,  two  brothers — one  younger,  one 
older — died  of  tuberculosis  within  2  years 
of  each  other.  Today,  that  would  not  hap- 
pen, not  in  my  family  or  in  yours,  because 
they  have  found  the  virus  and  they  can 
kill  it. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  mounted 
within  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  great  program  to  find  the  cure 
or  a  number  of  cures,  and  it  may  be  a 
number,  for  different  types  of  cancer. 
That  is  why  we  have  mounted  programs, 
also,  in  the  field  of  heart  disease  and 
many  other  areas.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  there  will  be  no  diseases  and 
when  men  and  women  live  forever,  but 
I  am  saying  this :  that  what  we  do  here  in 
the  United  States  will  be  great  in  these 
years  ahead  because  of  the  effort  that  we 
are  putting  in,  but  I  also  know  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union — and  I  have  seen  their 
hospitals  there — and  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  where  one-fourth  of  the 
ablest  people  in  the  world  live,  that  there 
are  doctors,  there  are  people — men  and 
women  of  genius.  And  if  there  is  a  way 
that  the  genius  that  they  have  and  the 
genius  that  we  have  or  that  some  other 
people,  whether  they  are  in  Europe  or 
Latin  America  or  Southeast  Asia,  has, 
where  those  two  types  of  genius  can  rub 
together,  we  may  get  that  spark  that 
otherwise  might  not  occur  if  we  live  in 
isolation. 

And  that  is  why  I  say,  what  a  great  time 
for  a  new  generation — to  think  that  you 
live  in  an  open  world,  that  you  live  in  a 
world  where  we  are  not  isolated  from  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  that 
you  live  in  a  world  where  we  still  have 
differences  that  we  are  attempting  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  fight  about,  but 
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that  you  live  in  a  world  where  you  can 
look  forward  to  working  with  other  people 
whoever  they  are,  whatever  the  color  of 
their  skins,  whatever  their  background, 
whatever  their  political  philosophy,  but  to 
work  with  them  and  not  against  them  in 
those  common  causes  of  a  better  environ- 
ment, a  healthier  world,  a  better  world. 
This  is  a  great  goal. 

And  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  on  this 
goal,  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of 
the  need  for  us  to  work  for  what  is  called 
the  generation  of  peace.  That  is  stating  it 
in  much,  it  seems  to  me,  too  inadequate 
terms,  although  it  would  be  more  than 
we  have  had  in  this  century,  because 
Americans  fought  World  War  I  and 
thought  it  was  the  last.  And  then  came 
World  War  II  for  the  sons  of  those  of 
World  War  I.  And  after  World  War  II 
and  the  United  Nations  and  all  the  great 
hopes,  we  thought,  now  a  period  of  peace. 
And  the  younger  brothers  of  World  War 
II  were  killed  in  Korea.  And  after  Korea 
came  Vietnam,  and  the  sons  of  those  who 
fought  in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  or 
their  younger  brothers,  lost  their  lives 
there. 

And  now  what?  It  is  not  enough  to 
end  wars.  What  we  must  do  is  to  build  a 
new  structure  of  peace  in  the  world,  and 
that  requires  something  that  America,  and 
America  only,  must  play  a  leading — and, 
in  the  free  world,  the  leading — role. 

Because  today,  as  distinguished  from 
the  period  before  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  we  cannot  look  across  the  seas  to 
Europe  and  say,  "Oh,  the  British  can  do 
it,  or  the  French  can  hold  the  line."  There 
is  no  other  nation  in  the  free  world  that 
has  the  strength  militarily,  that  has  the 
productivity  economically,  that  can  pro- 
vide the  leadership  role  that  America  is 
providing  today  in  negotiating  a  reduction 


of  nuclear  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  opening  a  dialog  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  in  attempting  to  find, 
in  one  of  the  most  diplomatic  ventures  of 
all  time,  in  attempting  to  find  a  way  in 
which  peace  can  be  brought  to  the  cradle 
of  civilization,  the  cradle  of  civilization 
and  the  religions — of  many  religions — in 
the  Mideast,  which  could  well  be  equated 
as  the  Balkans  of  the  1970's  unless  we 
do  something  about  it  and  do  something 
now. 

I  do  not  suggest  to  this  audience  where 
you,  particularly  in  your  schools  of  arts 
and  sciences,  have  concentrated  on  these 
subjects,  that  the  way  to  peace  is  easy. 
And  I  would  never  suggest  that  once  you 
get  peace,  you  have  it,  because  peace  is  a 
continuing  process,  it  is  never  an  end. 

But  the  United  States  today  has  the 
unique  position  because  of  our  strength, 
because  of  our  wealth,  because  we  are 
respected,  because  it  is  known  throughout 
the  world  that  we  seek  domination  over 
no  other  country,  that  we  will  not  use 
our  power  to  destroy  peace  anyplace  or 
to  destroy  freedom,  only  to  defend  it.  Be- 
cause of  these  factors,  America  now  has 
a  chance,  a  chance  that  may  never  come 
again,  to  play  the  role  of  peacemaker  in 
the  world.  And  the  question  is,  will  we 
meet  the  challenge? 

And  the  answer  is  not  just  in  govern- 
ment, not  just  in  the  present  leaders,  the 
answer  is  in  all  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people:  whether  a  nation  that 
has  sacrificed  so  much  is  willing  now  still 
to  play  a  world  role,  whether  a  nation 
like  America,  which  is  so  rich,  still  has  the 
strength,  the  vision,  the  sense  of  destiny 
to  play  that  role. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
I  think  you  have  it.  To  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  I  want  you  to  know 
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that  in  25  years,  plus  one,  they  are  going 
to  be  celebrating  a  new  year.  Most  of  us 
will  not  be  around,  but  you  will.  It  comes 
once  in  1,000  years.  And  on  that  new 
year,  you  will  look  back  to  this  day,  and 
then  you  will  judge  your  generation. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  you  will 
be  able  to  say.  Yours  was  the  generation 
that  was  there,  that  had  the  strength  and 
the  stamina  to  see  that  America  played 
a  responsible  role  so  that  we  did  have 
peace  in  the  world  for  a  generation.  Yours 
was  the  generation  that  helped  America 
become  self-sufficient  in  energy,  that 
helped  America  to  develop  the  food  re- 
sources for  ourselves  and  other  nations 
so  that  the  level,  as  far  as  people's  abilities 
for  nutrition  is  concerned,  was  raised  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  people.  Yours 
was  the  generation  during  which  great 


strides  were  made  forward  in  terms  of 
fighting  the  scourges  of  disease  wherever 
they  existed  throughout  the  world,  and 
most  of  all,  that  yours  was  the  generation, 
a  generation  that  asked  questions,  a  gen- 
eration not  afraid  of  controversy,  but  a 
generation  that,  when  the  chips  were 
down,  was  strong  in  the  right,  believed 
in  what  we  were  doing. 

I  say  to  you,  when  the  year  2000  comes, 
I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1974  of  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity will  look  back  and  say:  Yes,  we  met 
the  test.  Ours  was  the  great  American 
generation. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:58  p.m.  at 
Lewis  Field. 

Robert  B.  Kamm  was  president  of  Oklahoma 
State  University. 


138     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Protocols  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and 
the  Food  Aid  Convention.     May  14,  1974 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

For  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratification^  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  constituting  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  open  for  signa- 
ture in  Washington  from  April  2  through 
April  22,  1974.  The  Protocols  were  formu- 
lated by  a  Conference  of  Governments 
which  met  in  London  on  February  22, 

1974- 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 

the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 

of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocols. 

The  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the 

Wheat  Trade  Convention,  1971,  extends 

the  Convention  until  June  30,  1975,  and 


maintains  the  framework  for  international 
cooperation  in  wheat  trade  matters.  It 
also  continues  the  existence  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council. 

The  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Food  Aid  Convention,  1971,  also  extends 
until  June  30,  1975,  commitments  of 
parties  to  provide  certain  minimum  an- 
nual quantities  of  food  aid  to  developing 
countries.  The  United  States  intends  not 
to  deposit  ratification  of  this  Protocol  un- 
less the  European  Economic  Community 
remains  a  party.  This  intention  was  for- 
mally recorded  by  the  United  States  in  a 
written  declaration  made  at  the  time  the 
Protocols  were  signed. 

Both  Protocols  provide  that  instruments 
of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  no  later 
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than  June  18,  1974.  The  Wheat  Council 
may,  however,  grant  an  extension  of  time 
to  any  signatory  government  that  has  not 
deposited  an  instrument  of  ratification  by 
that  date. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  two  Pro- 
tocols so  that,  subject  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  remaining  a  party 
to  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  ratification 
by  the  United  States  can  be  effected  and 


instruments  of  ratification  for  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  the  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention can  be  deposited  without  undue 
delay. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
May  14,  1974. 

note:  The  texts  of  the  protocols  and  accom- 
panying papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Execu- 
tive G  (93d  Gong.,  2d  sess.). 


1 39     Remarks  on  Signing  Two  Bills  Providing  for  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention.     May  14,  1974 

WE  WANT  to  say,  first,  that  this  is  again 
a  demonstration  of  bipartisan  support  for 
subjects  that  have  no  partisan  connota- 
tions whatever.  When  we  talk  about  drug 
abuse  and  alcohoHsm,  the  party  Hnes  are 
crossed,  and  when  we  talk  about  solutions, 
it  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  worked 
long  and  hard  for  both  of  these  measures 
and  that  now  we  have  the  tools,  we  be- 
lieve, or  some  of  the  tools  that  are  neces- 
sary to  deal  effectively  with  them. 

So,  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Nation  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  particularly  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  here  present,  for 
getting  this  legislation  passed.  And  now  it 
is  up  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
within  the  Administration  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  implemented. 

And  finally,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
there  is  the  need  for — in  addition  to  the 
money,  in  addition  to  the  Government 
action — there  is  the  need  for  education,  in 


which  the  leaders,  all  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented here,  can  play  a  great  role,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  do  so — education  in 
terms  of  how  our  younger  people  can 
avoid  the  problems  with  either  drug 
abuse  or  alcoholism  in  the  years  ahead. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Present 
at  the  bill  signing  ceremony  were  Members  of 
Congress  and  Federal  officials  responsible  for 
the  treatment  and  prevention  programs. 

As  enacted,  S.  1115,  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment  Act  of  1974,  is  Public  Law  93-281 
(88  Stat.  124),  and  S.  1 125,  an  act  concerning 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation,  is  Public  Law  93-282 
(88  Stat.  125). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  provisions  of  the  acts  by  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Secretary,  and  Morris  E.  Chafetz, 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  both  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Rob- 
ert L.  DuPont,  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 
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140     Statement  About  Reform  of  State  Workers'  Compensation 
Systems.     May  15,  1974 


WHEN  the  first  State  workers'  compen- 
sation laws  were  enacted  more  than  60 
years  ago,  they  were  viewed  as  a  major 
social  reform.  They  were  expected: 
— to  replace  a  substantial  part  of  the 
income    lost    through    work-related 
disability  or  death ; 
— to    encourage    safe    and    healthful 

workplaces;  and, 
— to  provide  medical  care,  rehabilita- 
tion, and,  whenever  possible,  reem- 
ployment for  those  who  became  in- 
jured or  ill  in  the  course  of  their 
work. 
Furthermore,   they  were  expected   to 
accomplish    these    goals    efficiently    and 
with  a  minimum  of  controversy. 

In  succeeding  years,  workers'  compen- 
sation legislation  was  enacted  by  all  the 
States,  and  coverage  and  benefits  were 
expanded. 

But  today  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
evolution  of  the  State  workers'  compen- 
sation systems  has  been  too  slow  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  of  the  intended 
beneficiaries.  These  systems  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  and  the  original  goals 
of  workers'  compensation  are  yet  to  be 
fully  achieved. 

Many  of  the  flaws  in  the  present  sys- 
tems were  documented  by  the  National 
Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws.  The  Commission's  re- 
port set  forth  a  long  list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement.  It  also  prompted 
a  flurry  of  legislative  activity  in  the  States 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  inspire 
further  reforms. 

To  accelerate  these  reforms  and  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  the  States,  I  have 


directed  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Com- 
merce, and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrator within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
organize  a  new  Federal  task  force  on 
workers'  compensation  which  will  include 
a  capable  and  well-informed  technical 
assistance  team.  As  a  starting  point,  this 
task  force  will  assist  States  in  the  follow- 
ing areas : 

— the  extension  of  compensation  cover- 
age to  all  workers ; 
— improvement  in  coverage  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  the  development 
of  less  burdensome  evidentiary  re- 
quirements ; 
— elimination  of  unreasonable  limits  on 
medical  and  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures; and, 
— correction  of  technical  or  legal  limita- 
tions which   prevent  workers   from 
gaining  eligibility  for  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  because  of  varying 
jurisdictional   requirements. 
Immediate  improvement  is  needed  in 
benefits,    particularly   for   those   workers 
permanently    and    totally   disabled    who 
now  receive  benefits  below  the  poverty 
line.  Moreover,  workers  who  are  perma- 
nently disabled  and  the  families  of  work- 
ers who  die  from  work-related  injury  or 
illness  should  be  protected  from  gradual 
impoverishment    by    the    rising    cost    of 
living. 

At  the  end  of  1975,  an  evaluation  of 
State  progress  toward  these  objectives  will 
be  made  by  the  task  force  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the 
States.  Based  on  this  evaluation  as  well  as 
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subsequent  studies  and  materials  submit- 
ted by  concerned  groups  and  individuals, 
I  intend  to  make  further  recommenda- 
tions for  State,  and  possibly  Federal, 
actions  which  seem  appropriate. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  to  take  a  long 
look  at  the  whole  system  of  workers'  com- 
pensation. Fundamental  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  that  system  as 
presently  designed  can  achieve  the  goals 
of-  equity  and  efficiency  which  were  set 
forth  six  decades  ago. 

One  key  question  is  whether  the  present 
systems  provide  adequate  incentives  for 
reducing  hazards — both  accidents  and 
diseases — in  the  work  environment.  It  is 
raised  by  the  continuing  need  to  improve 
workplace  safety,  which  has  resulted  in 
several  major  pieces  of  legislation  during 
this  Administration,  including  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  (1969),  the 
Construction  Safety  Act  (1969),  and  the 
historic  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  (1970).  Another  question  is  whether 
disabled  workers  are  rehabilitated  and  re- 
employed to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  improved 
programs  might  result  in  much  smaller 
proportions  of  permanently  disabled 
workers.  Thirdly,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  benefits  are  delivered  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  equitably.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  delivery  system  may  be  too 
expensive,  may  pay  too  much  for  small 
claims  and  too  little  for  large,  and  may 
be  too  slow  in  delivery  of  benefits. 

We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  we  must  find  them.  The 


answers  are  essential  to  the  protection  and 
well-being  of  American  workers.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  attempt  to  design  an  ideal 
system  to  meet  the  goals  of  workers'  com- 
pensation without  knowing  what  these 
answers  are. 

Therefore,  I  have  also  directed  that 
the  new  task  force,  with  the  participation 
of  concerned  Federal  agencies,  initiate  a 
major,  carefully  planned  research  pro- 
gram that  will  focus  on  finding  the  an- 
swers to  these  major  questions.  This  re- 
search program  will  also  address  the  need 
for  a  data  system  to  provide  relevant, 
reliable,  and  comparable  data  with  which 
to  assess  and  improve  the  management  of 
workers'  compensation  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

In  summary,  I  am  setting  in  motion  an 
accelerated  process  of  improvement  in 
State  workers'  compensation  systems,  sup- 
ported by  Federal  technical  assistance  and 
carefully  monitored  and  evaluated  by  the 
interagency  task  force.  Concurrently,  a 
major  research  effort  will  be  undertaken 
to  analyze  fundamental  issues  and  to  de- 
velop policy  options  that  come  closer  to 
attaining  the  goals  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion. I  hope  this  approach  will  begin  an 
intensive,  cooperative,  and  continuing 
efTort  by  all  levels  of  government  to  better 
serve  the  welfare  of  all  American  workers. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  the  task  force  by  Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary,  and  Richard  F.  Schubert,  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor. 
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141     Remarks  to  Members  of  the  14th  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference.     May  15,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  all  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  Mexico,  and  also, 
of  course,  our  guests  from  the  United 
States: 

We  welcome  you  very  warmly  to  this 
reception.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks that  I  will  make,  and  also  the  con- 
clusion of  the  response,  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity,  along  with  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Congressman  Wright,  the  rank- 
ing Congressional  people  from  our  side, 
to  meet  all  of  you  before  the  reception 
in  the  State  Dining  Room. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Nixon  will  not  be 
able  to  join  us  for  the  reception,  because 
just  10  minutes  ago,  she  started  to  have  a 
reception — or  was  supposed  to — across 
the  street  at  Blair  House  for  another  group 
of  visitors.  But  I  asked  her  to  delay  her 
departure  for  that  reception  for  a  personal 
reason  that  all  of  you  will,  of  course, 
understand. 

I  have  visited  Mexico  twice  as  Presi- 
dent, twice  as  Vice  President,  and  many, 
many  times  as  a  private  citizen.  But  the 
most  important  time  was  when  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  I  came  there  34  years  ago  on 
our  honeymoon. 

And  we  thought  it  was  such  a  good  idea, 
we  came  back  25  years  ago  for  a  reunion 
there.  And  Dr.  Kissinger  thought  it  was 
such  a  good  idea  that  he  went  there  this 
year  for  his  honeymoon. 

So,  with  those  personal  references,  Mrs. 
Nixon  will  beg  your  permission  to  leave 
because  I  know  she  would  like  to  meet  all 
of  you,  and  I  will  then  continue  with  my 
remarks. 

For  14  years,  the  parliamentary  groups 
from  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 


been  meeting.  And  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege in  1972,  and  then  again  in  1974,  to 
welcome  the  group  here.  These  meetings 
are  very  appropriate  because  we  are  such 
close  neighbors  geographically. 

But  our  relationship  is  more  important 
than  simply  official  and  geographical. 
There  are  bonds  of  friendship  which  bind 
us  together.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  sometimes  have  differences  on  such 
matters  as  the  use  of  the  Colorado  River 
water,  et  cetera. 

But  we  have  learned  to  settle  our  dif- 
ferences and  settle  them  always  at  the 
conference  table  in  a  peaceful  way. 

And  I  am  very  happy  that  since  our  last 
meeting  that  our  Special  Ambassador, 
Mr.  BrownelV  working  with  your  repre- 
sentatives was  able  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  salinity  problem  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  And  I  am 
confident  that  the  representatives  here 
from  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  United 
States  will  see  to  it  that  that  agreement  is 
approved  on  June  30,  which  is  the  date  for 
its  approval. 

Another  factor  that  is  very  different 
from  one  that  has  usually  been  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  our  meetings  is  that 
this  is  the  first  meeting  I  have  addressed 
in  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace 
with  all  nations  in  the  world. 

This  means  that  we  can  work  with  you, 
our  very  close  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
south,  and  all  nations  in  the  world  for  a 
permanent  structure  of  peace. 

^  Herbert  Brownell  was  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  the  Resolution  of  the 
Colorado  River  Salinity  Problem  With  Mexico. 
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To  build  that  permanent  structure  of 
peace  requires  an  attitude  which  our 
friends  in  Mexico  have  had  for  many, 
many  years,  and  that  is  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  dialog  even  with  those 
nations  with  whom  you  have  very  great 
differences.  That  is  why  the  United 
States  has  moved  forward  in  a  dialog  with 
the  leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  representing  one-fourth  of  all  the 
people  who  live  on  the  Earth.  That  is  why 
we  have  had  two  meetings  at  the  summit 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
another  one  that  will  occur  in  June.  These 
two  great  nations,  representing  great  peo- 
ples, have  very  significant  differences, 
profound  differences  insofar  as  their  sys- 
tems of  government  are  concerned  as 
compared  with  our  system  of  government. 

But  in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  for  peace  to  survive,  that  nations 
that  have  differences  in  political  philos- 
ophies learn  to  talk  about  those  dif- 
ferences, rather  than  to  fight  about  those 
differences. 

But  we  must  go  beyond  that.  It  is  es- 
sential that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
devote  their  efforts  to  the  challenges  of 
peace,  working  cooperatively  against  those 
various  problems  which  plague  all  of  our 
civilizations  in  one  way  or  another. 

So,  whether  it  is  in  the  problem  of  com- 
bating hunger  by  increasing  food  supply, 
whether  it  is  the  problem  of  developing  the 
energy  supplies  of  the  world,  whether  it  is 
the  problem  of  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment of  the  world,  whether  it  is  the  prob- 
lem involving  all  of  us  in  terms  of  better 
health  for  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
these  are  problems  that  should  never 
divide  peoples,  regardless  of  our  systems 
of  government.  These  are  problems  that 
all  of  us  should  work  together  to  solve. 


And  while,  of  course,  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  efforts  that  we  have  been  mak- 
ing to  work  toward  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, working  toward  a  new  dialog  with 
great  nations  like  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with 
which  the  United  States  has  not  had  good 
relations  in  the  past,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  to  na- 
tions who  have  been  our  adversaries  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  lost  our  interest 
in,  or  our  affection  for,  or  our  primary 
interest  in  our  friends. 

And  we  hope  that  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  can  set  an  example  of  two 
great  peoples  working  together  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  peace,  because  we  know 
that  we  can  accomplish  far  more  work- 
ing together  than  working  separately. 

I  say  that  based  on  many  things,  but 
particularly  because  of  my  recollection  of 
the  enormous  contribution  that  has  been 
made  to  the  United  States,  to  our  great 
and  diverse  population,  by  those  of  Mexi- 
can background. 

And  so  today,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  not 
here  as  two  peoples,  but  as  one  people. 
We  may  speak  a  different  language.  We 
may  have  different  backgrounds.  But  we 
are  devoted  to  the  same  great  goals: 
peace  in  the  world  for  all  people  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  all  people 
in  the  world. 

And  you,  as  the  parliamentary  leaders 
of  your  great  country,  I  am  sure,  will 
work  with  our  leaders  in  making  sug- 
gestions for  new  approaches,  new  ap- 
proaches which  not  only  will  mean  bet- 
ter relations  between  our  two  countries 
but  which  will  provide  that  example  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  between  two 
great  neighbors  which  will  be  an  example 
for  relations  between  all  countries  in  the 
world. 
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I  have  only  one  regret  as  I  conclude  my 
remarks — that  I  do  not  address  you  in 
Spanish.  But  to  show  you  the  tradition 
that  we  have,  at  least  in  our  State  of 
California,  both  of  my  daughters'  second 
language  is  Spanish — ^both  speak  Span- 
ish— and  that  is  true  of  almost  one-third 
of  all  of  the  students  in  the  United  States 
of  America  today. 

And  I  will  simply  close  with  one  of  the 
few  Spanish  phrases  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Barnes,  says  I  pronounce  correctly.  Es- 
tan  ustedes  en  su  casa  [You  are  in  your 
own  house]. 

Senator  Olivares  will  respond  on  behalf 


of  the  Mexican  delegation.  And  we  are 
very  honored  to  have  you,  Senator,  on 
this  very  special  occasion. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  3 : 1 1  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
was  chairman  of  the  12-member  U.S.  Senate 
delegation  to  the  conference,  and  Representa- 
tive James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  was  acting  chair- 
man of  the  12-member  House  delegation. 

Enrique  Olivares  Santana,  President  of  the 
Mexican  Senate,  addressed  the  delegates  in 
Spanish.  His  remarks  were  translated  by 
Donald  S.  Barnes,  a  State  Department  inter- 
preter, and  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  10, 
p.  523). 


142     Letter  to  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  of  Israel  About 

Arab  Terrorist  Attack  at  Ma'alot,  Israel.     May  iG,  1974 


Dear  Madame  Prime  Minister: 

Our  sorrow  for  the  tragic  loss  of  so 
many  of  Israel's  children  at  Ma'alot  can- 
not be  expressed  in  words.  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  I,  along  with  all  Americans^  grieve 
with  you  and  with  the  parents  and  school- 
mates of  those  who  died.  This  senseless 
act  of  terrorism  has  underscored  once 
again  the  need  for  true  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  efforts 


toward  this  goal  will  not  waver.  Please  ex- 
tend, Madame  Prime  Minister,  my  per- 
sonal condolences  to  the  Israeli  people  in 
this  time  of  mourning. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter^  dated  May  15, 
1974,  was  issued  to  the  press  the  following 
day. 


143  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  Balance  of 
Payments  Deficit  Incurred  Under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.     May  iG,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  I974  (Public  Law 
93-155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
following  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 


progress  made  since  my  last  report  on 
February  20,  1974  in  implementing  the 
provisions  of  Section  8 1 2  of  the  Act  cited 
above. 

On   April   25,   representatives   of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
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of  Germany  signed  a  new  ofTset  agreement 
covering  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  The 
offset  to  be  provided  during  this  two  year 
period  is  larger  in  dollar  terms  and  pro- 
vides more  substantial  economic  benefits 
to  us  than  any  previous  offset  agreement. 
At  an  exchange  rate  of  $i=DM  2.669, 
the  dollar  value  of  the  agreement  is  ap- 
proximately $2.22  billion  over  the  two 
year  period. 

The  composition  of  the  agreement  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  previous  offset 
agreements,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
features  that  significantly  increase  its 
value  to  the  United  States,  including  sub- 
stantial budgetary  relief.  As  before,  Ger- 
man military  procurement  in  the  United 
States  represents  the  largest  single  ele- 
ment. In  the  present  agreement  it 
amounts  to  $1.03  billion  (at  $1.00  =  DM 
2.669).  Other  attractive  features  include 
German  willingness  to  continue  funding 
the  rehabilitation  of  facilities  used  by 
American  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic ; 
to  take  over  the  payment  of  certain  real 
estate  taxes  and  airport  charges  in  con- 
nection with  US  military  activities  in 
Germany;  to  purchase  from  the  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  enriched 
uranium,  including  enrichment  services; 
and — for  the  first  time  in  the  frame- 
work of  an  offset  agreement — to  finance 
US-German  cooperation  in  science  and 
technology. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  offset  agree- 
ments, the  new  agreement  makes  provision 
for  German  purchases  of  special  US  Gov- 
ernment securities  on  concessionary  terms. 
The  significant  interest  savings  resulting 
from  an  $843  million  loan  over  seven 
years  at  2^  percent,  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  German  contributions 
to  our  troop  stationing  costs  such  as  troop 
facilities  rehabilitation  and  absorption  of 


taxes  and  airport  fees,  substantially  cover 
the  additional  costs  we  bear  by  deploying 
our  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  rather 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Benefits  contained  in  the  agreement 
constitute  the  major  element  in  the  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section 
812.  The  agreement  is  the  product  of 
many  months  of  difficult  negotiations,  in- 
volving not  only  the  negotiators  appointed 
by  our  two  governments,  but  also  personal 
exchanges  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  two 
governments. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  Congress,  I 
stated  that  US  expenditures  entering  the 
balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ployment of  forces  in  NATO  Europe  in 
fulfillment  of  treaty  commitments  and 
obligations  in  FY  1974  are  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $2.1  billion.  That  esti- 
mate still  holds. 

I  anticipate  that  the  bilateral  offset 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  together  with  arrangements  in- 
volving other  Allies,  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  812.  This  will  per- 
mit us  to  maintain  our  forces  in  NATO 
Europe  at  present  levels.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
NATO  study  on  allied  procurement  plans, 
which  I  referred  to  in  my  last  report  to  the 
Congress,  indicates  that  allied  military 
procurement  from  the  U.S.  in  FY  1974 
will  be  significant  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  Allies  have  suffered  a  worsen- 
ing in  their  trade  balance  and  face  the 
possibility  of  even  greater  deterioration. 
I  will  provide  the  Congress  with  further 
information  on  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  Section  812  in  my  August  re- 
port. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

May  16,  1974. 
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144     Armed  Forces  Day  Message. 
May  18,  1974 


ON  THIS  Armed  Forces  Day  over  2  mil- 
lion American  servicemen  and  women 
stand  ready,  as  always,  to  defend  our 
freedom.  This  day  provides  an  occasion 
for  Americans  everywhere  to  pay  tribute 
to  them. 

As  we  begin  what  promises  to  be  an  era 
of  reduced  world  tensions,  we  must  not 
forget  the  contribution  which  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  coast  guards- 
men make  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  free  world.  We  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  continued  military 
strength  is  the  cornerstone  of  future 
peace. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  days  of  George 
Washington,  our  Armed  Forces  are  being 
manned  by  volunteers.  In  restoring  that 


honorable  tradition  we  must  demonstrate 
our  continuing  support  for  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  guardians  of 
America's  liberties  deserve  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  those  they  defend. 

Armed  Forces  Day  1974  provides  each 
of  us  with  a  specific  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  America's  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  and  to  their  fami- 
lies. In  demonstrating  our  support  for 
them  we  can  help  ensure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  of  tomorrow  will  continue  to  be 
composed  of  dedicated,  professional,  and 
courageous  young  citizens — the  finest  our 
society  has  to  offer. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  message  was  released 
at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 


145     Message  Congratulating  President-Elect  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing  of  France  on  His  Election.     May  ig,  1974 


PLEASE  accept  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  your  election  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  France.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  our  common  interest 
of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  our  two 


countries. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  Nixon 


note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  tele- 
phoned President-elect  Giscard  d'Estaing  to  ex- 
press personally  his  congratulations. 

The  text  of  the  message  was  issued  at  Key 
BiscaynCj   Fla. 


146     Radio  Address  About  a  Proposed  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan.     May  20,  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

This  week,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  on  health  insur- 
ance legislation  that  could  usher  in  a  his- 
toric reform  of  the  American  health  care 


system.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  serious 
action  on  this  most  vital  matter  is  going 
forward  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  in 
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a  spirit  of  statesmanship  and  compromise, 
can  work  together  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  providing  health  insurance  legislation 
which  meets  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

While  Americans  today  enjoy  the  finest 
health  care  and  medical  technology  in  our 
history,  the  cost  of  that  care  is  constantly 
increasing.  Our  present  system  of  health 
care  insurance  does  not  meet  the  costs  of 
providing  adequate  care.  It  must  be 
improved. 

Twenty-five  million  Americans  have  no 
health  care  insurance  at  all,  and  millions 
of  others  have  inadequate  protection. 

Less  than  half  of  those  under  65  years 
of  age  have  protection  against  catastrophic 
health  costs,  and  almost  no  one  over  65 
has  such  protection. 

Preventive  services,  mental  health 
care,  outpatient  services,  and  medication 
are  often  excluded  from  coverage.  Many 
other  essential  services  are  not  adequately 
covered. 

And  finally,  to  further  burden  our  al- 
ready inadequate  health  insurance  system, 
wage-price  controls  have  expired,  and 
there  is  no  brake  on  further  increases  in 
health  costs.  The  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  adopt  my  legislative  request  to  con- 
tinue authority  for  mandatory  cost  con- 
trols for  the  health  industry  has  left  the 
country  unprotected  against  the  very  real 
possibility  of  an  unbridled  increase  in 
those  costs. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

In  the  past  2%  years,  the  overall  cost 
of  health  care  has  risen  by  more  than  20 
percent. 

The  national  average  cost  for  a  day  of 
hospital  care  now  exceeds  $110.  It  costs  an 
average  of  close  to  $1,000  to  cover  deliv- 
ery of  a  baby  and  postnatal  care.  The 


average  cost  of  health  care  for  terminal 
cancer  now  exceeds  $20,000  per  person. 

And  now,  in  the  absence  of  controls,  the 
country  faces  a  possible  annual  increase 
of  22  percent  in  physicians'  fees  alone. 

To  emphasize  the  Government's  con- 
cern over  skyrocketing  health  costs,  Sec- 
retary Weinberger,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  met  with 
representatives  of  20  of  the  Nation's  major 
health  provider  groups  on  May  3.  He 
urged  them  to  take  every  action  at  their 
disposal  to  prevent  the  rapid  escalation  of 
costs  and  indicated  that  if  cost  increases 
were  not  voluntarily  controlled,  it  could 
lead  to  drastic,  congressionally  imposed, 
mandatory  controls.  I  strongly  share  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  concern  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  urge  the  health  industry  to  do 
everything  it  can  voluntarily  to  keep  the 
brake  on  rising  health  care  costs. 

But  voluntary  restraints  will  not  be 
enough.  We  must  have  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  every  American  has  financial 
access  to  high  quality  health  care. 

Nineteen  seventy-four  can  and  should 
be  the  year  in  which  we  move  decisively 
to  protect  every  American  against  the 
rising  and  often  prohibitive  costs  of  health 
care. 

Nineteen  seventy-four  can  and  should 
be  the  year  in  which  we  create  new  in- 
centives to  make  the  health  care  system 
of  the  United  States  even  better  and 
more  efficient  than  it  is. 

And  1974  can  and  should  be  the  year 
in  which  firm,  fair  steps  are  taken  to  hold 
down  the  rate  of  inflation  that  has  con- 
tinually driven  the  cost  of  medical  care 
higher  and  higher  during  the  past  20 
years. 

Never  has  the  need  been  greater,  or  the 
national  climate  more  favorable,  for  the 
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development  of  a  sound  consensus  on  a 
comprehensive  program  of  health  insur- 
ance than  that  need  is  today. 

In  order  to  best  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple, such  a  program  must  include  three 
basic  principles : 

— It  must  maintain  the  patient's  free- 
dom to  choose  his  own  physician. 

— It  must  build  on  the  capacity  and  di- 
versity of  our  existing  private  system  of 
health  care,  rather  than  to  tear  it  down 
and  seek  to  erect  a  costly,  federally  domi- 
nated structure  in  its  place. 

— And  it  must  provide  all  parties — 
consumers,  providers,  carriers,  and  State 
governments — with  a  direct  stake  in  mak- 
ing the  health  care  system  work. 

The  comprehensive  health  insurance 
plan  which  I  have  proposed  meets  these 
criteria.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  major 
proposals  now  before  Congress  which  does 
so. 

It  is  the  only  major  plan  that  offers 
extensive,  uniform  health  coverage  with- 
out raising  your  taxes,  without  severely 
damaging  the  effective  private  health  in- 
surance industry  that  has  helped  to  make 
this  generation  of  Americans  the  health- 
iest, best  cared-for  in  our  history,  and 
without  establishing  an  enormous  new 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Most  important  of  all,  under  the  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  plan,  your 
doctor  would  continue  to  work  for  you, 
and  not  for  the  Federal  Government. 
These  basic  principles  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed or  compromised. 

While  I  believe  the  plan  I  have  sub- 
mitted is  sound  in  its  basic  objectives,  we 
are  not  ruling  out  compromise  where  com- 
promise does  not  violate  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  proposals  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  welcome  the  development  of 
the  new  plan  sponsored  by  Senator  Ken- 


nedy and  Congressman  Mills  which  in- 
cludes many  of  the  same  features  as  the 
Administration  proposal.  I  also  believe 
that  the  proposal  sponsored  by  Senators 
Long  and  Ribicoff  focuses  well  deserved 
attention  on  the  problem  of  catastrophic 
illnesses.  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  made  constructive  proposals 
which  deserve  consideration  in  other 
areas.  However,  major  differences  remain. 

The  Kennedy- Mills  proposal  would  be 
administered  almost  totally  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  would  be  paid  for 
by  increasing  your  Federal  payroll  taxes. 
It  would  be  a  compulsory  plan,  forcing 
the  participation  of  those  who  do  not  need 
or  who  do  not  want  coverage,  as  well  as 
those  who  do. 

The  Long-RibicofT  alternative  proposal 
would  also  be  directly  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  in  most  cases, 
it  would  only  offer  coverage  for  catastro- 
phic illnesses  and  leave  participants  un- 
protected against  many  other  substantial 
health  costs  which  are  covered  by  the 
comprehensive  health  insurance  plan 
which  I  have  proposed. 

The  Administration  plan  would  offer 
every  American  broad  and  balanced 
health  protection  through  one  of  three 
major  programs : 

— The  employee  health  insurance 
would  cover  most  Americans  and  be  avail- 
able through  their  jobs.  The  cost  would 
be  shared  by  employers  and  employees 
on  a  fair  basis. 

— An  improved  Medicare  plan  would 
cover  those  65  and  over  and  would  in- 
clude additional  medical  costs  and  bene- 
fits not  included  under  the  current  Medi- 
care system. 

— The  assisted  health  insurance  plan 
would  cover  low-income  Americans  and 
persons  who  would  be  ineligible  for  the 
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other  two  programs,  with  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  paying  those  costs 
which  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  in- 
dividual insured. 

The  medical  care  offered  by  these  three 
plans  would  be  identical  for  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  age  or  income.  Benefits 
would  be  provided  for  hospital  care,  phy- 
sicians' care  in  and  out  of  the  hospital, 
prescription  and  lifesaving  drugs,  labora- 
tory tests  and  X-rays,  medical  devices, 
ambulance  services,  and  many  other  forms 
of  health  care. 

There  would  be  no  exclusions  from  cov- 
erage based  on  the  nature  of  the  illness. 
A  person  with  heart  disease,  for  example, 
would  qualify  for  benefits  just  as  would  a 
person  with  kidney  disease. 

In  addition,  the  comprehensive  health 
insurance  plan  would  cover  treatment  for 
mental  illness,  alcoholism,  and  drug  addic- 
tion, in  or  out  of  the  hospital. 

Certain  nursing  home  services  and  other 
convalescent  services  would  also  be  in- 
cluded. Home  health  services,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  covered  so  that  long  and 
costly  stays  in  nursing  homes  could  be 
averted  when  possible. 

To  no  group  is  proper  health  care  more 
important  than  to  our  children.  Many 
conditions,  if  detected  in  childhood,  can 
be  prevented  from  causing  lifelong  dis- 
ability and  learning  handicaps.  For  this 
reason,  children  receive  special  attention 
under  the  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance plan.  Services  for  children  would  in- 
clude preventive  care  up  to  the  age  of  6 
and  would  provide  for  eye  examinations, 
hearing  examinations,  and  regular  den- 
tal care  up  to  age  13. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
in  recent  years  about  health  insurance 
legislation.  And  there  are,  naturally,  di- 
vergent points  of  view  on  the  question  of 


how  to  provide  the  highest  possible  qual- 
ity of  health  care  for  all  Americans.  Some 
believe  that  we  should  socialize  our  system 
of  health  care.  Now,  this  might  make 
health  care  available  to  all,  but  it  would 
diminish  the  quality  of  care  available. 
It  would  destroy  the  incentive  for  excel- 
lence which  motivates  those  who  provide 
our  health  care.  There  are  others  who  be- 
lieve we  should  do  nothing.  This  would 
mean  that  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
would  have  access  to  the  kind  of  care 
which  we  are  capable  of  providing. 

Neither  course  of  action,  or  inaction,  is 
acceptable.  What  we  must  have  is  a  crea- 
tive relationship  between  government  and 
our  private  health  care  system  which  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  care  for  all  at  a 
price  that  all  can  afford. 

Sometimes  the  best  way  to  measure 
what  we  can  accomplish  in  the  future  is 
to  look  at  what  we  have  achieved  in  the 
past.  A  generation  ago,  polio  was  a 
deadly,  crippling  disease,  striking  down 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  man  who  served 
longest  as  President  of  the  United  States 
spent  most  of  his  adult  life  as  a  cripple 
because,  at  that  time,  there  was  no  known 
way  to  prevent  or  cure  polio. 

In  my  own  family,  two  of  my  brothers, 
one  older,  one  younger,  died  of  tuberculo- 
sis because,  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  tu- 
berculosis was  still  an  uncontrolled  killer 
disease. 

Today,  both  of  these  once  dreaded 
diseases  are  no  longer  a  threat  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
work  together — the  people,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress — we  can  apply  the 
genius  of  the  American  system  while  work- 
ing with  other  nations  as  well  in  finding 
cures  for  other  dreaded  diseases  such  as 
cancer  and  heart  diseases.  Equally  impor- 
tant, we  can  make  the  best  possible  medi- 
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cal  care  available  to  all  of  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 

The  comprehensive  health  insurance 
plan  which  I  have  proposed  can  accom- 
plish this.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  move  promptly  on  this  pro- 
gram, so  that  in  the  future,  we  will  be 
able  to  look  back  on  1974  as  the  year  in 
which  America,  long  the  wealthiest  na- 


tion in  the  world,  acted  decisively  to  be- 
come the  healthiest  nation  as  well. 
Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:07  p.m.  from 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  His  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio. 

An  advance  text  of  his  address  was  released 
on  the  same  day. 


147     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Budget.     May  21,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1974. 

The  budget  proposals  herein  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Mayor-Commissioner 
and  the  City  Council  in  accordance  with 
their  responsibilities  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  and  they  also 
reflect  the  comments  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  during  City  Council  budget  hear- 
ings. Further  review  of  these  proposals  has 
been  made  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  as  specified  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1970. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  represents 
the  assumption  of  new  responsibilities  by 
the   District   of   Columbia   as   it   moves 


toward  more  self-government.  The  great 
progress  made  in  recent  years  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government  in  program  and  fiscal 
management  attest  to  its  ability  to  move 
effectively  along  the  path  charted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  This  budget  indicates  that  the  city 
welcomes  these  additional  responsibilities 
and  that  it  is  prepared  to  work  with  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  all  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  improve  local 
government  and  the  quality  of  city  life. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  upon  these 
proposals  in  the  same  spirit. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
May  21,  1974. 


148     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

May  22,  1974 


I  GUESS  you  had  good  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  It  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  legislation.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  treated  it  in  a  bipartisan 
way  and  got  it  down  here  in  a  hurry. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  whole  problem 
that  is  not  covered  in  this  legislation,  and 


of  course,  it  couldn't  be.  As  I  went  to  the 
disaster  areas,  not  only  here  but  in  others 
on  previous  occasions,  the  immediate 
problems  are  those  that  deal  with  the 
problem  of  housing,  the  problem  of 
schools,  the  problem  of  food  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  and  we  provide  the  money 
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and  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  State  and  local 
community  in  dealing  with  those 
problems. 

But  the  most  important  thing  I  find  in 
all  of  these  areas  is  the  problem  of  jobs. 
Are  they  going  to  stay  there  or^  because  of 
a  disaster,  are  they  going  to  move,  and  is 
Xenia  going  to  become,  for  example,  a 
dead  city,  or  Wilkes-Barre,  or  what  have 
you? 

It  is  the  long-term  problem  of  trying  to 
attract  industries  into  these  various  disas- 
ter areas,  new  industries,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing those  that  are  there.  And  while  we  do 
provide  more  relief — of  course,  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  we  do 
provide  relief  for  many  of  the  businesses 
that  are  there — there  is  no  question  but 
that  a  longer-term  program  for  disaster 
areas  where  we  can  attract  or  encourage 
new  employment  enterprises  to  come  in 
is  essential. 

Secretary  Lynn  and  I  have  talked  about 
this  at  great  length,  and  he  has  30  days 
in  which  to  have  consultation  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  give  us  a  plan  that 
will  be  of  assistance  in  this  direction.  I 
have  been,  in  talking  to  people  in  these 
areas — and  you  also  have  been  talking  to 
them — we  have  to  be  very  candid  about  it, 
it  does  not  come  quickly  in  terms  of  the 
jobs.  We  can  get  the  housing,  mobile 
housing  in  quickly,  we  can  get  the  food  in, 
we  can  get  temporary  facilities  for  schools. 
But  the  long-term  existence  of  and  re- 
building of  a  city  or  of  a  town  or  of  a 
community  that  suffers  the  disaster,  that 
is  something  that  we  must  remember  is 
first  and  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
these  people. 

Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  Yes, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  for  the  first  time 


the  Congress  met  this  obligation  in  the 
careful  way  that  was  necessary.  We  used 
to  just  appropriate  money  very  quickly 
when  a  disaster  hit — a  tornado,  hurricane, 
flood,  earthquake — but  now  we  have  the 
machinery  with  which  to  move  carefully 
and  effectively  to  cover  the  subject  mat- 
ters that  you  have  mentioned.  And  I  do 
commend  all  of  those  who  are  here  today 
from  the  two  committees  who  worked 
diligently  in  this  bipartisan  way,  because 
the  country  needs  certainly  a  solid  pro- 
gram of  the  type  that  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  The  hodgepodge,  it  is  over,  and 
now  we  are  able  to  do  the  job. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  John,  do  you  agree? 

Representative  John  A.  Blatnik.  I 
certainly  agree.  We  had  this  very  im- 
provised, sort  of  a  makeshift  operation 
before.  A  disaster  would  strike  as  though 
it  were  striking  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
would  move  in.  Now  we  know  a  flood  or 
tornado  and  different  types  of  cata- 
strophic situations  do  occur  with  quite 
some  regularity,  and  we  have  a  going 
operation,  with  machinery  structured, 
moving  at  once  and,  as  the  Senator  said, 
in  a  very  systematic  and  effective  and  a 
responsive  way  to  move  very  effectively. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  just  add  that  Senator  Baker,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  I, 
we  want  to  express  publicly  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  Quentin  Burdick  and  for  Pete 
Domenici  and  the  others  who  went  into 
the  field  within  hours  and  for  their  lead- 
ership in  this  matter. 

The  President.  Well,  the  problem  is 
now  a  national  one.  I  mean,  I  go  back 
through  disasters  at  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
and  the  hurricanes  which  struck  in  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  the  East  and  also  struck 
through  the  South,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  ones  that  more  recently  are  causing 
flooding  in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
the  South  Dakota  problem,  which  we  all 
remember,  that  particular  disaster. 

We  are  glad  we  do  have  one  coordi- 
nated program  to  deal  with  it.  I,  however, 
emphasize  that  to  me,  the  important  thing 
that  I  found  is  that  the  individuals  I  talked 
to  whose  homes  were  wiped  out,  in  every 
one  of  these  cases,  they  want  to  stay.  They 
don't  want  to  move,  but  they  cannot  stay 
unless  they  have  jobs.  And  consequently, 
while  a  piece  of  legislation  as  compre- 


hensive as  this  is  does  deal  with  disasters 
in  a  very  effective  way,  the  longer-term 
problem  of  bringing  industry  in  and  keep- 
ing industry  in  so  that  there  will  be  enough 
jobs  for  the  people  who  want  to  stay,  this 
is  one  that  we  all  want  to  commit  our- 
selves to,  and  we  will  appreciate  your 
advice  on  it. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:20  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Present 
at  the  bill  signing  ceremony  were  Members  of 
Congress  and  Federal  officials  responsible  for 
the  disaster  relief  programs. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  3062)  is  Public  Law 
93-288  (88  Stat.  143). 


149     Statement  About  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 
May  22,  1974 


I  HAVE  today  signed  S.  3062,  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  amendments  of  1974. 

This  bill  amends  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  by  further  extending  the  as- 
sistance available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  individuals  and  States  and 
local  communities  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  disasters  such  as  the  tornadoes 
that  ravaged  a  wide  area  of  the  Nation 
early  last  month.  It  also  strengthens  disas- 
ter planning  and  preparedness  and  re- 
quires as  a  condition  to  receiving  Federal 
assistance  that  insurance  coverage  be  pro- 
vided to  protect  property  against  future 
disaster  losses. 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  had  to 
declare  over  180  major  disasters  in  42 
States.  The  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
given  to  disaster  victims  has  been  greatly 
expanded,  and  this  Administration  has 
made  every  effort  to  provide  this  aid  more 
equitably  and  expeditiously.  Last  year,  I 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  outlining 
this  Administration's   proposals   for  im- 


proving the  assistance  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide  in  time  of  major 
disasters  and  other  emergencies  and  for 
increasing  the  role  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  disaster  recovery.  The  Con- 
gress, while  altering  the  particulars  of 
some  of  my  proposals,  has  incorporated  in 
this  bill  the  essential  features  of  a  sound 
disaster  assistance  program.  Combined 
with  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
that  I  signed  into  law  on  December  31, 
1973,  this  new  disaster  relief  law  truly 
brings  the  New  Federalism  to  our  disaster 
preparedness  and  assistance  activities. 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  for  acting 
speedily  and  responsibly  in  responding  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  tornadoes — and  of 
those  who  may  face  similar  problems  in 
the  future.  This  bill  responds  to  a  vital 
need  of  the  American  people,  and  it 
demonstrates  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
authorities,  is  ready  and  able  to  provide 
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compassionate  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
natural  disasters. 


note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  on  provisions  of  the  act. 


150     Statement  About  Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
May  22,  1974 


I  AM  disheartened  by  the  action  taken 
in  the  Senate  Monday  on  the  education 
amendments  of  1974.  I  previously  indi- 
cated my  intention  to  veto  the  committee 
version  of  S.  1539.  While  some  improve- 
ments were  made  on  the  floor  to  S.  1539;, 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  solve  few 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  we 
are  to  improve  the  quality  of  public  edu- 
cation in  America,  and  it  contains  provi- 
sions which  would  create  several  new 
problems. 

Consolidation  of  present  funding  proce- 
dures is  essential  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  a  source  of  assistance  rather 
than  a  bottleneck  in  the  funding  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  adult  educa- 
tional programs.  While  the  Senate  has 
moved  toward  consolidation  of  some  pro- 
grams, it  has  not  moved  nearly  far  enough. 
Where  it  has  provided  for  consolidation, 
it  has  needlessly  mandated  funding  levels 
for  these  programs,  and  it  has  added  nu- 
merous other  categorical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  bill,  far  from  cutting  bu- 
reaucratic redtape,  would  create  16  new 
bureaucratic  structures,  prohibit  decen- 
tralization of  decisionmaking,  and  add 
cumbersome,  time-consuming,  and  re- 
strictive administrative  procedures. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  bill  fails  to  deal  with  the  need 
for  complete  reform  of  the  impact  aid 
program.  At  present,  the  Federal  taxpayer 


is  subsidizing  education  for  children  of 
Federal  employees  in  areas  where  this  sup- 
port is  wholly  unwarranted  and  consti- 
tutes a  needless  subsidy. 

I  must  once  again  state  my  unequiv- 
ocal opposition  to  forced  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance.  The 
experience  of  the  past  5  years  across  Amer- 
ica shows  that  we  can  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  without  resorting  to  mas- 
sive forced  busing.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  goal  is  not  to  bus  children  for  the  sake 
of  busing,  but  to  provide  the  finest  educa- 
tion we  can  for  the  sake  of  our  children. 
This  can  be  accomplished  best  in  neigh- 
borhood schools  under  educational  poli- 
cies established  at  the  local  level,  and  not 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  I 
have  indicated  previously,  I  support  the 
the  busing  provision  of  H.R.  69  over  those 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Finally,  I  have  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  necessity  of  advance  funding  for 
consolidated  programs  under  an  accept- 
able elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill.  State  and  local  governments  must 
know  before  the  school  term  begins  what 
the  Federal  portion  of  their  budgets  will 
be  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  plan  their 
academic  programs  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. When  legislation  is  sent  to  me 
that  I  can  approve,  I  will  send  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  forward  funding  of  these 
programs. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  Senate  bill  can  be  resolved 
in  conference,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  vital  business  of  helping  local  school 
boards  provide  the  best  possible  education 
for  all  of  America's  children.  The  Admin- 


istration will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  the  efTort  to  provide  an  edu- 
cation bill  which  is  fair  to  all,  acceptable 
to  all,  and  which  will  advance  the  effort 
to  provide  the  highest  quality  education 
for  all. 


151     Letter  Responding  to  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Subpoenas  Requiring  Production  of  Additional 
Presidential  Tape  Recordings  and  Documents. 
May   22,    1974 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  two  sub- 
poenas of  the  House  of  Representatives 
dated  May  15,  1974,  one  calling  for  the 
production  of  tapes  of  additional  Presi- 
dential conversations  and  the  other  call- 
ing for  the  production  of  my  daily  diary 
for  extended  periods  of  time  in  1972  and 
1973.  Neither  subpoena  specifies  in  any 
way  the  subject  matters  into  which  the 
Committee  seeks  to  inquire.  I  can  only 
presume  that  the  material  sought  must  be 
thought  to  relate  in  some  unspecified  way 
to  what  has  generally  been  known  as 
"Watergate." 

On  April  30,  1974,  in  response  to  a  sub- 
poena of  the  House  of  Representatives 
dated  April  11,  1974,  I  submitted  tran- 
scripts not  only  of  all  the  recorded  Presi- 
dential conversations  that  took  place  that 
were  called  for  in  the  subpoena,  but  also 
of  a  number  of  additional  Presidential 
conversations  that  had  not  been  sub- 
poenaed. I  did  this  so  that  the  record  of 
my  knowledge  and  actions  in  the  Water- 
gate matter  would  be  fully  disclosed,  once 
and  for  all. 

Even  while  my  response  to  this  original 
subpoena  was  being  prepared,  on  April  19, 
1974,  my  counsel  received  a  request  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  counsel  for  the 


production  of  tapes  of  more  than  140  ad- 
ditional Presidential  conversations — of 
which  76  were  alleged  to  relate  to  Water- 
gate— together  with  a  request  for  addi- 
tional Presidential  diaries  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  in  1972  and  1973-^ 

The  subpoenas  dated  May  15  call  for 
the  tapes  of  the  first  1 1  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  were  requested  on  April  19,  and 
for  all  of  the  diaries  that  were  requested 
on  April  19.  My  counsel  has  informed  me 
that  the  intention  of  the  Committee  is  to 
also  issue  a  series  of  subpoenas  covering  all 
76  of  the  conversations  requested  on 
April    19   that  are   thought  to  relate   to 


^On  May  22,  1974,  the  White  House  issued 
the  texts  of  two  letters  from  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  to  John  M. 
Doar,  counsel  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, replying  to  the  committee  request  of 
April  19,  1974,  and  discussing  separately  the 
subpoenas  for  materials  relating  to  the  milk 
support  price  and  ITT  antitrust  decisions.  The 
texts  of  the  letters  are  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential   Documents    (vol. 

10,  p.  539)- 

Reference  was  made  in  Mr.  St.  Clair's  letters 
to  two  "definitive  papers"  prepared  by  the 
White  House  on  the  milk  support  and  ITT 
subjects,  the  texts  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  10,  pp.  20  and  28). 
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Watergate.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sub- 
poenaed diaries  are  intended  to  be  used  to 
identify  even  more  Presidential  conver- 
sations, as  a  basis  for  yet  additional 
subpoenas. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  continued 
succession  of  demands  for  additional 
Presidential  conversations  has  become  a 
never-ending  process,  and  that  to  continue 
providing  these  conversations  in  response 
to  the  constantly  escalating  requests  would 
constitute  such  a  massive  invasion  into  the 
confidentiality  of  Presidential  conversa- 
tions that  the  institution  of  the  Presidency 
itself  would  be  fatally  compromised. 

The  Committee  has  the  full  story  of 
Watergate,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Presi- 
dential knowledge  and  Presidential  ac- 
tions. Production  of  these  additional  con- 
versations would  merely  prolong  the 
inquiry  without  yielding  significant  addi- 
tional evidence.  More  fundamentally, 
continuing  ad  infinitum  the  process  of 
yielding  up  additional  conversations  in 
response  to  an  endless  series  of  demands 
would  fatally  weaken  this  office  not  only 


in  this  Administration  but  for  future 
Presidencies  as  well. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  decline  to 
produce  the  tapes  of  Presidential  con- 
versations and  Presidential  diaries  re- 
ferred to  in  your  request  of  April  19,  1974, 
that  are  called  for  in  part  in  the  sub- 
poenas dated  May  15,  1974,  and  those 
allegedly  dealing  with  Watergate  that 
may  be  called  for  in  such  further  sub- 
poenas as  may  hereafter  be  issued. 

However,  I  again  remind  you  that  if 
the  Committee  desires  further  informa- 
tion from  me  about  any  of  these  conversa- 
tions or  other  matters  related  to  its  in- 
quiry, I  stand  ready  to  answer,  under 
oath,  pertinent  written  interrogatories, 
and  to  be  interviewed  under  oath  by  you 
and  the  ranking  Minority  Member  at  the 
White  House. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.] 


152     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Duke  Ellington. 
May  24,  1974 


ONE  of  the  most  memorable  dates  of  my 
first  term  as  President  was  April  29,  1969. 
On  that  day  Edward  Kennedy  Ellington, 
better  known  to  generations  of  Americans 
as  Duke,  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  by 
coming  to  the  White  House  to  accept  the 
first  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
awarded  by  my  Administration. 

The  wit,  taste,  intelligence,  and  ele- 
gance that  Duke  Ellington  brought  to 
his  music  have  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  people  both  here  and  abroad, 


America's  foremost  composer. 

We  are  all  poorer  because  the  Duke  is 
no  longer  with  us.  But  his  memory  will 
live  on  for  generations  to  come  in  the  mu- 
sic with  which  he  enriched  his  Nation. 

note:   Mr.   ElHngton,   75,  died  in  New  York 
City,  N.Y. 

The  President  designated  Pearl  Bailey  to 
be  his  personal  representative  at  funeral  serv- 
ices in  New  York  City  on  May  27,  1974.  Stan- 
ley S.  Scott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
was  the  official  White  House  representative. 
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153     Radio  Address  About  the  Nation's  Economy. 
May  25,  1974 


Good  afternoon: 

No  aspect  of  our  public  life  has  a 
greater  impact  upon  the  way  each  of  us 
lives  than  our  national  economy.  Next 
week,  I  plan  to  send  a  special  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  state  of  our  economy. 
Today,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  directly 
about  the  economic  problems  we  have 
been  experiencing  in  recent  months  and 
the  directions  we  plan  to  take  in  the  fu- 
ture— new  directions  which  will  strength- 
en our  economy  and  which  will  benefit 
all  the  American  people. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  economies 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  been  through  severe 
storms.  There  has  been  a  sharp  drop  in 
world  food  production.  There  has  been  a 
boycott  on  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  by  major  ex- 
porting nations.  And  there  has  been  a 
steep  rise  in  world  prices,  fueled  in  part 
by  the  oil  boycott  and  in  part  by  the  eco- 
nomic boom  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
world. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the 
United  States  and  the  world  are  experi- 
encing the  highest  rate  of  inflation  in  20 
years.  We  have  seen  a  slowdown  in  pro- 
duction and  employment.  We  have  had 
the  most  radical  change  in  international 
economic  relations  in  peacetime  that  any- 
one can  remember. 

For  some  people,  these  changes  have 
meant  a  severe  strain  on  the  family 
budget,  shorter  working  hours,  and  even 
the  loss  of  a  job.  But  the  majority  of 
Americans  have  come  through  this  period 
well.  Look  at  some  of  these  facts: 

Despite  a  dip  in  the  first  3  months  of 


this  year,  resulting  primarily  from  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  personal  incomes  today — after 
inflation  and  after  taxes — are  still  14  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  5  years  ago. 

The  number  of  Americans  working  to- 
day is  at  a  record  level,  while  the  rate  of 
those  unemployed  has  risen  only  slightly. 
And  the  quality  of  life  in  America — the 
ability  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  our  peo- 
ple— has  continued  at  a  level  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  nation  in  the  world 
today — for  that  matter,  of  any  nation  in 
world  history. 

In  view  of  the  international  stresses  on 
our  economy  and  the  gloomy  predictions 
that  were  widespread  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  this  has  been  a  good  perform- 
ance. More  importantly,  there  are  also 
encouraging  signs  today  that  the  worst  is 
behind  us.  The  storms  are  abating.  As 
the  effects  of  the  recent  oil  shortage  have 
passed,  the  production  level  of  auto- 
mobiles has  begun  to  rise  again,  and  in- 
dustrial production  overall  is  showing  an 
increase  for  the  first  time  in  almost  half  a 
year. 

Our  efforts  to  dampen  inflation  are 
also  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  chief  causes 
of  inflation  last  year  and  in  the  first  few 
months  of  this  year  were  the  increases  in 
food  and  energy  prices.  As  the  shortages 
of  food  have  eased  in  the  past  several 
months,  the  wholesale  costs  of  basic  food 
items  have  declined  sharply.  Prices  of 
wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  beef,  hogs,  and 
chickens  are  all  down. 

There  have  been  similar  improvements 
in  the  energy  picture.  As  the  oil  shortages 
have  eased,  the  prices  of  gasoline  and 
other  oil  products  rose  much  less  in  April 
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than  in  earlier  months,  and  we  anticipate 
a  leveling  off  of  these  prices  in  the  next 
few  months.  As  a  result  of  these  changes 
in  both  food  and  energy  prices,  overall 
consumer  prices  in  April  rose  only  half  as 
much  as  the  rate  of  the  previous  3  months. 
This  is  a  hopeful  indication  that  our 
efforts  to  curb  inflation  are  having  a  posi- 
tive effect. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  initiated  new  pro- 
grams which  would  put  up  to  an  addi- 
tional $10  billion  into  the  financing  of 
housing.  If  we  are  going  to  check  inflation, 
we  cannot  quickly  escape  the  disciplines 
of  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates.  As 
we  check  the  inflation,  and  lenders  and 
borrowers  come  to  expect  less  inflation, 
these  interest  rates  will  come  down.  But 
in  the  meantime,  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
burden  of  high  interest  rates  is  not  con- 
centrated too  heavily  on  housing,  because 
this  hurts  both  the  homebuilders  and  it 
hurts  the  home  buyers. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  experience 
further  improvements  in  the  economy 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year.  We  ex- 
pect our  output  to  rise  and  to  rise  at  a 
more  rapid  rate.  We  expect  the  inflation 
rate  to  be  significantly  lower  than  the  rate 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past  18 
months.  And  while  there  may  still  be  some 
increases  in  unemployment  before  the  rate 
begins  to  recede,  we  expect  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  jobs  for  American  workers. 

All  of  these  forecasts  are  soundly  based, 
and  they  are  encouraging,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  rely  upon  forecasts  alone.  We 
must  continue  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  assure  that  this  economic  progress 
comes  about.  To  assist  me  in  coordinating 
all  economic  policy  and  programs,  I  am 
announcing  today  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rush  to  be  my  Counsellor  for 
Economic  Policy.  I  have  known  Mr.  Rush 


for  almost  40  years;  he  is  a  man  with  a 
distinguished  career  in  business,  in  the 
law,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the  arts  of 
government. 

As  my  Counsellor  here  in  the  White 
House,  he  will  hold  Cabinet  rank,  and  I 
will  look  to  him  to  coordinate  for  me  U.S. 
economic  policy  in  both  the  domestic  and 
international  areas. 

I  am  requesting  again  that  the  Congress 
provide  permanent  authority  for  a  small, 
flexible  organization  within  the  Executive 
Office — a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force — to 
monitor  wages,  prices,  industry  bottle- 
necks, supply  shortages,  and  other  factors 
that  bear  on  inflation. 

The  White  House  has  already  joined 
with  Congressional  leaders  on  a  bipar- 
tisanship basis  to  study  potential  economic 
shortages  of  material  other  than  oil  and 
the  steps  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  I  hope  that  the  results  of  that 
study  will  be  available  in  about  6  months 
and  that  action  can  be  taken  to  deal  with 
that  problem  at  that  time. 

As  serious  as  the  threat  of  material 
shortages  to  economic  growth  is  the  short- 
age of  capital  for  investment.  I  have 
directed  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  establish  a  high- 
level  group  which  will  be  responsible  for 
evaluating  this  situation  and  devising 
measures  to  deal  with  it. 

In  coming  weeks,  I  will  be  meeting 
with  major  representatives  of  labor  and 
business  to  discuss  how  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  advance  our  efforts  to  reduce 
inflation. 

That  must  be  our  first  objective  in  keep- 
ing the  economy  moving  ahead.  We  have 
to  get  the  rate  of  inflation  down,  and  we 
have  to  keep  it  down.  Our  policy  of  en- 
couraging maximum  food  production  will 
contribute  to   this  goal.   Last  year,   the 
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Congress  enacted  the  agricultural  act 
which  this  Administration  proposed  to 
restructure  the  outmoded  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
America's  farmers.  We  have  substantially 
expanded  the  land  in  use  by  our  farmers, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  excel- 
lent crops  this  year.  All  this  will  help  to 
hold  down  food  prices. 

Our  policy  of  developing  domestic 
sources  of  energy  will  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  further  price  increases  by  oil  exporting 
countries  and  will  serve  as  a  hedge  against 
any  further  oil  boycott.  It  should  also 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
draw from  the  business  of  allocating 
petroleum  products.  And  I  have  directed 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  provide  me  with  a  plan 
to  do  just  that. 

As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  Project 
Independence — a  $10  billion  program — 
for  achieving  energy  self-sufficiency  in 
America  by  1980.  In  addition,  there  are 
16  important  energy  proposals  before  the 
Congress,  including  a  windfall  profits  tax 
on  excess  oil  company  profits.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  on  these  proposals  and  to 
act  quickly. 

The  combination  of  rising  food  prices 
and  rising  oil  prices  accounted  for  some 
60  percent  of  the  price  increases  of  1973 
and  early  1974.  Our  action  in  these  areas 
alone  should  have  a  significant  eflfect  on 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

While  we  must  avoid  pumping  up  the 
economy  into  a  new  inflationary  boom, 
we  must  also  be  concerned  with  those 
who  are  unemployed  during  this  period  of 
economic  slowdown.  In  April  1973,  over  a 
year  ago,  I  proposed  a  job  security  assist- 
ance act  to  raise  levels  of  compensation  for 
unemployment  and  to  extend  compensa- 
tion to  farmworkers  except  on  the  small- 


est farms.  This  year,  because  of  the  rise  in 
unemployment  connected  with  the  energy 
crisis,  I  proposed  two  additional  improve- 
ments in  the  system.  One  would  have 
given  a  13-week  extension  of  benefits, 
federally  financed,  in  labor  market  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  The  second  would 
have  allocated  Federal  funds  for  benefits 
to  the  unemployed  living  in  those  areas 
who  were  not  a  part  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  Congress  has  not 
yet  acted  on  either  my  1973  or  my  1974 
proposals  for  job  assistance.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  on  these  measures  which 
are  so  important  to  those  who  may  be 
unemployed. 

An  additional  consideration  in  control- 
ling inflation — in  fact,  the  key  to  con- 
trolling inflation — is  the  way  we  manage 
the  Federal  budget.  Nothing  is  so  certain 
to  cause  inflation  as  runaway  fiscal  policy. 
That  is  why  I  have  placed  so  much  em- 
phasis on  holding  down  Government 
spending.  It  may,  to  some,  seem  cruel  or 
indiff'erent  to  object  to  enlarged  spend- 
ing programs,  for  the  President  to  veto 
bills  which  would  have  the  eff'ect  of  n.as- 
sively  increasing  Federal  spending,  be- 
cause almost  all  of  these  programs 
appear  to  have  very  desirable  purposes. 

But  the  fact  is  that  higher  spending  by 
the  Government,  however  desirable  the 
immediate  goal  may  seem  to  be,  has  a 
most  undesirable  impact  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  Such  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  may  help  some  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  end,  it  will  hurt  all  of 
the  people  by  raising  prices  for  the  family 
budget.  It  is  therefore  not  an  act  of  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
increase  spending.  We  now  have  a  budget 
of  $305  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
will  begin  on  July  i.  I  believe  this  is  a 
prudent   budget,   sufficient  to  cover  the 
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most  important  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. We  must  hold  the  line  at  this  level 
of  spending  and  even  reduce  it  if  we  can. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration 
must  act  to  insure  that  we  do  not  initiate 
new  and  costly  spending  programs  that 
commit  us  to  rapidly  rising  expenditures 
in  the  future.  One  of  the  ongoing  eco- 
nomic problems  that  we  face  today  is  the 
fact  that  past  spending  commitments  con- 
tinually frustrate  efforts  to  manage  the 
budget  in  a  stabilizing  way. 

Possibly  the  gravest  danger  to  the  econ- 
omy today  is  the  threat  of  a  general 
tax  reduction.  However  popular  that  may 
be,  nothing  could  be  more  irresponsible 
than  to  cut  taxes  in  the  present  infla- 
tionary situation.  The  notion  that  a  large 
tax  cut  can  be  given  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  that  the 
money  made  up  by  taxes  on  a  few  people 
who  are  rich,  or  corporations,  is  one 
which  holds  great  appeal — especially  in  a 
political  year.  But  the  tax  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  industry  simply  comes  back  to 
the  taxpayer  in  some  hidden  form,  such 
as  higher  prices  or  lower  pay. 

Another  temptation  we  must  avoid  is 
the  call  for  cheap  money  by  means  of 
monetary  expansion.  All  this  will  do  will 
speed  up  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  it  will 
increase  the  cost  of  borrowing  money.  The 
requirements  for  full  economic  recovery 
may  sound  like  harsh  medicine — budg- 
etary restraint,  no  tax  cut,  tight  money — 
but  there  is  no  alternative  if  we  want  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  there  is  a  way  out  of  the 
present  inflation  without  such  measures, 
but  there  is  not.  We  cannot  spend  our  way 
to  prosperity.  Neither  can  we  achieve 
prosperity  of  price  stability  by  putting 
America  back  into  a  straitjacket  of 
controls. 


The  American  economy,  like  the  Amer- 
ican Government  itself,  is  an  instrument 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  want  to  make  that  eco- 
nomic instrument  as  powerful  and  flexible 
as  we  can  so  that  all  of  you,  the  American 
people,  can  achieve  your  goals,  whether 
those  be  new  automobiles,  better  medical 
care,  or  cleaner  air.  At  the  same  time,  a 
more  productive  economy  is  vital  to  our 
role  of  political,  military,  and  humani- 
tarian leadership  in  the  world,  leadership 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  we  are 
to  build  a  structure  of  peace,  not  only  for 
America  but  for  the  whole  world. 

To  make  the  American  economy 
stronger  and  more  productive  will  re- 
quire more  saving,  more  investment,  more 
research  and  development,  more  advance- 
ment of  the  skills  of  the  people,  and  a  more 
effective  economic  organization.  Many 
initiatives  of  this  Administration  are  di- 
rected to  these  purposes.  I  would  mention 
specifically  our  suggestions  for  reform 
of  financial  institutions,  for  improved 
manpower  training  programs,  for  reform 
of  educational  finances,  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development,  especially  in  the 
field  of  energy.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  Congressional  enact- 
ment of  the  trade  reform  bill  which  I  have 
proposed. 

This  is  vital  not  only  to  strengthening 
the  American  economy  in  the  long  run, 
but  it  will  also  provide  the  United  States 
Government  the  means  to  play  its  proper 
role  in  the  development  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. We  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  a 
very  difficult  period  in  the  history  of  our 
economy.  We  are  not  completely  through 
this  difficulty,  but  all  the  economic  indi- 
cators prove  that  we  are  making  encour- 
aging progress. 

The  weeks  ahead  will  still  require  re- 
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straint  and  sacrifice,  but  the  ultimate  goal 
of  prosperity  in  peacetime,  prosperity 
without  war,  is  one  which  is  worthy  of 
sacrifice.  It  is  attainable.  It  will  require 
the  fullest  cooperation  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  and  I  can 
pledge  to  you  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  Administration  with  the  Congress  in 
achieving  this  goal. 

It  will  also  require  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  labor,  of  business,  commerce,  and 
industry,  and  of  you,  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  asking  today  for  your  coopera- 


tion. I  am  confident  that  we  can,  together, 
achieve  our  great  goal  of  prosperity  in 
peacetime. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:07  p.m.  from 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  an  advance  text  of  the 
address  and  an  announcement  containing  addi- 
tional biographical  data  on  Mr.  Rush.  The  an- 
nouncement is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  lo,  p. 
550- 


154     Memorial  Day  Message. 

^(ly  25. 1974 

ONCE  AGAIN,  on  Memorial  Day  1974, 
the  American  people  join  in  tribute  to  the 
courageous  servicemen  and  women  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  protect  our  coun- 
try's liberty  and  bring  peace  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

In  honoring  the  fallen,  let  us  also 
remember  the  millions  of  others  who  have 
served  in  past  wars  and  the  fine  men  and 
women  who  today  serve  in  our  all-volun- 
teer Armed  Forces.  They,  too,  have  pre- 
served our  freedom ;  they,  too,  are  helping 
to  create  a  future  free  of  war. 


The  peace  we  enjoy  today,  and  the 
peaceful  future  we  look  forward  to,  are 
based  on  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the 
long,  brave  line  of  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  have  proudly  served  the 
American  flag.  The  prayers  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people  are  with 
them  and  their  families  on  this  Memorial 
Day. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  message  was  released  at 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 


155     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Stewart  Alsop. 

May  265  1974 


STEWART  ALSOP's  hard,  valiant 
struggle  against  cancer  has  ended  at  last, 
but  his  life  and  his  writings  will  remain  a 
standard  for  his  profession  for  years  to 
come.  One  of  America's  premier  political 
commentators,  he  built  his  reputation 
upon  a  rigorous  independence  of  mind, 
a  dedicated  and  fearless  pursuit  of  the 


truth,  an  uncommon  devotion  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  and  an  insistence  that  in  all 
matters,  no  matter  how  controversial, 
good  will  and  decency  should  prevail.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Stewart  Alsop  that 
the  courage  which  marked  his  military 
service  during  World  War  II  and  his  long, 
distinguished  career  as  a  journalist  should 
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also  be  the  hallmark  of  his  final  struggle 
against  death. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  join  the  Nation  in 
mourning  this  sad  loss. 
note:  Mr.  Alsop,  60,  died  in  Bethesda,  Md. 


He  wrote  the  syndicated  column  "Matter  of 
Fact"  with  his  brother,  Joseph,  and  he  was  also 
a  writer  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Newsweek. 

The  statement  was  released  at  Key  Biscayne, 
Fla. 


156     Radio  Address  on  Memorial  Day. 
May  27,  1974 


Good  morning: 

Memorial  Day  in  America  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  time  when  we  pay  our  re- 
spects to  those  who  gave  their  lives,  over 
a  century  ago,  in  a  tragic  civil  war.  In  a 
broader  sense,  it  has  come  to  stand  not 
only  for  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  served 
in  the  War  Between  the  States  but  for  all 
of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  arms 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

This  Memorial  Day  should  remind  us 
of  the  greatness  that  past  generations  of 
Americans  achieved  from  Valley  Forge 
to  Vietnam,  and  it  should  inspire  us  with 
the  determination  to  keep  America  great 
and  free  by  keeping  America  safe  and 
strong  in  our  own  time,  a  time  of  unique 
destiny  and  opportunity  for  our  Nation. 

In  looking  back  on  the  past,  we  must 
not  forget  the  present.  More  than  100 
years  after  the  last  shot  was  fired  at 
Gettysburg,  and  nearly  200  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  cause  of  liberty  and  human 
dignity  still  depends  on  America. 

Americans  were  called  away  to  war 
under  trying  and  sometimes  bitter  circum- 
stances, four  times  in  this  century — World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. Only  today,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
century  do  we  live  in  a  time  when,  thanks 
to  past  sacrifices,  a  real  chance  exists  for 
lasting  peace — peace  built  not  on  vain 


hopes  and  good  intentions,  but  on  solid, 
realistic  foundations. 

We  have  ended  America's  longest  and 
most  difficult  war  in  Vietnam.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  a  part  of  the  world  where  con- 
flict has  become  almost  a  way  of  life,  we 
have  begun  the  long,  hard  work  of  recon- 
ciliation— of  bringing  people  together  at 
the  peace  table  who  formerly  met  only  on 
the  battlefield.  We  are  normaHzing  rela- 
tions with  the  nation  whose  people  make 
up  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population — 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  have 
developed  a  new  relationship  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  long 
and  costly  period  of  confrontation  that 
began  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

Taken  together,  all  of  this  means  that 
in  1974  our  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  are 
brighter  than  at  any  time  in  living  mem- 
ory, because  we  now  have  a  structure  of 
peace  and  we  are  carefully  working  to 
strengthen  it.  A  momentum  has  been 
created  that  makes  it  easier  for  the  leaders 
of  the  major  powers  to  settle  diflPerences 
peacefully,  in  negotiation  instead  of  in 
armed  confrontation. 

That  is  something  worth  bearing  in 
mind  on  this  Memorial  Day.  It  is  some- 
thing worthy  of  our  thanks.  But  it  is  not 
something  we  can  take  for  granted.  Just 
as  a  planted  seed  requires  the  right  bal- 
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ance  of  sun^  water^  soil,  and  care  to  grow 
to  its  full  potential,  so,  too,  does  a  lasting 
peace. 

The  minute  that  peace  is  taken  for 
granted — and  we  have  seen  this  happen 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  modern 
and  ancient  history — its  survival  is  in 
jeopardy.  Lasting  peace  can  be  achieved 
only  through  lasting  awareness,  lasting 
preparedness,  and  lasting  strength,  both 
physical  and  moral.  As  America  and  other 
nations  have  learned  only  too  well  through 
experience,  weakness  invites  aggression 
and  aggression  triggers  war. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  then,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  what  Winston  Churchill  once 
called  the  "sinews  of  peace" — the  ways 
and  means  through  which  we  can  keep 
America  a  credible  and  strong  force  for 
peace  and  order  in  the  world.  There  are 
some  people  here  in  America  who  would 
like  to  turn  inward  and  turn  away  from 
the  world's  problems.  We  have  enough 
problems  of  our  own,  they  say,  without 
getting  involved  in  anyone  else's. 

And  up  to  a  point,  they  are  right.  We 
are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  nation 
dedicated  to  building  the  best  possible  life 
for  our  people,  to  overcoming  injustice,  to 
expanding  opportunity  to  embrace  every 
American,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  But 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  also  a  part  of  a  larger 
world.  We  may  seek  to  ignore  the  world, 
but  the  world  will  not  ignore  us.  And  in 
a  day  when  atomic  weapons  are  spread- 
ing, when  famine  stalks  large  parts  of  the 
Earth,  and  when  the  tinder  that  could  ig- 
nite another  massive  conflagration  exists 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  turn  our 
backs  on  our  responsibilities  for  world 
leadership  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  dis- 
astrous not  only  for  us  in  America  but  also 
for  all  people  in  the  world  who  seek  peace. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  could  look 


across  the  oceans,  protected  by  time  and 
distance,  and  let  other  peoples,  such  as  the 
British  and  the  French,  carry  the  burden 
of  free  world  security.  They  had  the  power 
and  the  will  to  do  it,  and  America  could 
afford  in  those  long-gone  days  to  live  in 
what  used  to  be  called  "splendid  isola- 
tion." But  those  days  are  no  more.  Today, 
America's  isolation  can  lead  only  to  the 
world's  destruction. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  today  the  cornerstone  of  this 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  Together  with 
our  NATO  allies  we  are  united  in  the 
common  effort  of  defense  and  in  the  com- 
mon quest  for  a  more  peaceful,  more 
stable  world.  We  can  and  we  have,  under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  placed  wise  limits  on 
future  commitments  of  American  man- 
power, not  only  in  Asia  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  well.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  recognized  our  broad  responsibil- 
ities of  U.S.  leadership,  the  leadership 
required,  for  example,  to  help  keep  the 
peace  where  it  exists  and  to  act  as  peace- 
maker in  explosive  areas  like  the  Mideast. 

Diplomatically,  we  fulfill  this  role  by 
using  the  best  possible  men  and  ideas  in 
our  dealings  with  other  nations.  And  the 
records  show  that  we  have  been  successful 
in  doing  this  in  the  past  5  years.  But  no 
matter  how  talented  our  diplomats  are, 
the  policies  they  pursue  must  be  backed 
up  by  credible  strength — the  "sinews  of 
peace."  And  in  the  final  analysis,  this 
means  military  strength. 

As  long  as  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends on  it — and  it  does — America  must 
never  become  the  second  strongest  nation 
in  the  world.  If  successful  negotiations 
for  weapons  limitation  and  reductions  are 
to  continue,  America  must  remain  strong. 

Only  a  strong  America,  in  concert  with 
its  allies,  can  be  a  strong  force  for  peace. 
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That  is  why  the  action  taken  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  past  week  and 
further  action  to  be  taken  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  the  near  future 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  American  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  this  country  and 
in  the  prospect  of  lasting  peace  in  the 
world. 

Last  Wednesday,  I  was  gratified  to  note 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feated an  amendment  that  would  have 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  100,000  Ameri- 
can troops  serving  overseas.  This  measure 
would  have  struck  a  critical  blow  at  the 
confidence  of  both  our  allies  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  and  at  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  in  the  continuing  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
mutual  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Europe. 

In  addition,  the  House  also  defeated 
two  other  amendments  which  would  have 
seriously  damaged  our  defense  posture — 
an  amendment  to  slash  $700  million  across 
the  board  from  necessary  defense  spend- 
ing and  an  amendment  to  halt  the  de- 
velopment of  two  important  strategic 
weapons  systems,  the  Trident  submarine 
and  the  B-i  bomber. 

In  all  three  cases,  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  stood 
firmly  for  a  strong  national  defense.  In 
so  doing,  that  majority  earned  the  thanks 
of  all  Americans  who  recognize  that  a 
strong  America  is  indispensable  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  building  lasting  peace  in  the 
world. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  eflforts  of  Chairman  Edward  Hebert 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  considering  the  overall  de- 
fense budget.  At  times  we  have  had  some 
disagreements  on  the  fine  print,  but  on 


the  whole,  the  committee  has  taken  a 
strong  and  statesmanlike  stand  for  a  sound 
national  defense.  Chairman  Hebert  is  a 
Democrat.  He  is  a  strong  partisan  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  is  Chairman 
Stennis,  his  counterpart  in  the  Senate.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  strength  of  America, 
the  honor  of  America,  and  the  future  se- 
curity of  America,  they  are  patriots  first 
and  partisans  second.  I  hope  that  a  ma- 
jority of  their  colleagues  will  continue  to 
profit  by  their  example.  For  on  the  issue 
of  a  strong  America,  the  Congress  should 
not  be  separated  by  party  labels,  but 
united  as  patriotic  Americans. 

The  same  should  be  true  of  all  of  us  as 
citizens,  and  especially  so  on  a  day  like 
this.  Today,  on  this  Memorial  Day,  1974, 
we  can  all  be  thankful  that  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years,  there  are  no  Americans 
fighting  anywhere  in  the  world. 

What  we  do  with  this  peace — whether 
we  preserve  it  and  defend  it,  or  whether 
we  lose  it  and  let  it  slip  away — will  be 
the  measure  of  our  worthiness  of  the  spirit 
and  sacrifice  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  gave  their  lives  in  two  World 
Wars,  Korea,  and  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  we  can  be  worthy  of  that 
challenge,  because  I  believe  that  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century,  thanks  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  past  and  because  of  our 
determination  to  stay  strong  now  and  in 
the  future,  we  can  keep  the  peace  they 
gave  their  lives  to  win  for  us. 

Peace  is  the  real  and  right  memorial 
for  those  who  have  died  in  war.  They 
wanted  and  they  deserve  a  world  in 
which  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren  will  never 
have  to  be  called  upon,  as  they  were,  to 
fight  for  peace.  Let  that  be  the  memorial 
we  seek  to  build  for  them,  and  let  us  work 
together — the  President,  the  people,  the 
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Congress — to  build  it  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:07  ^■^-  from 


Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  nationwide  radio. 

An  advance  text  of  his  address  was  released 
on  the  same  day. 


157     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.     May  28,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  from  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  economy  and  on 
policies  for  dealing  with  some  of  its  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  this  report  will  help 
the  Congress  and  the  country  to  put  in 
better  perspective  the  flood  of  economic 
events  and  news  that  engulfs  and  confuses 
us. 

In  my  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union^  on  January  30,  1974,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
energy  shortage,  I  said  : 

"We  expect,  therefore,  that  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year  output  will  rise 
little  if  at  all,  unemployment  will  rise 
somewhat  and  inflation  will  be  high.  Our 
objective,  however,  is  to  turn  this  situa- 
tion around  so  that  later  in  the  year  out- 
put will  be  rising  more  rapidly,  while  un- 
employment will  stop  rising  and  will  then 
decline,  and  the  rate  of  inflation  will 
slow." 

As  events  turned  out,  total  production 
declined  about  1J/2  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  because  the  gasoline 
shortage  hurt  automobile  sales  and  pro- 
duction more  than  expected.  Unemploy- 
ment rose  a  little  from  its  low  of  last  Octo- 
ber before  the  oil  embargo  began.  The 
inflation  rate  was  indeed  high. 

But  by  now  we  can  see  signs  of  the  im- 
provements that  policy  has  been  aiming 
to    achieve.    Industrial    production    in- 


creased in  April  for  the  first  time  in  five 
months.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
April  was  only  about  half  as  large  as  in  the 
previous  three  months,  and  retail  food 
prices  declined.  The  unemployment  rate 
has  not  risen  since  January  but  declined 
a  little  in  March  and  April. 

Although  the  recent  events  are  not  con- 
clusive they  tend  to  strengthen  the  expec- 
tation that  in  the  remainder  of  this  year 
output  will  be  rising  more  rapidly,  prices 
will  be  rising  much  less  rapidly  and  the 
unemployment  rate,  while  it  will  probably 
rise  further,  will  not  reach  a  very  high 
point  before  it  recedes. 

These  results  which  we  all  want  will 
not,  however,  be  achieved  without  strong 
and  responsible  policy  actions.  There  is 
special  danger  that  the  decline  of  the  in- 
flation rate  will  be  small  and  soon  reversed 
if  we  do  not  firmly  resist  temptations  to 
new  inflationary  policy. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  recent 
cooperation  of  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship in  one  important  area  of  economic 
policy.  As  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  me  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate,  economic 
officials  of  the  Administration  have  been 
meeting  with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
both  Houses  to  consider  the  problem  of 
shortages.  The  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions has  been  agreement  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporary  commission  repre- 
senting the  Executive  Branch,  the  Legis- 
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lative  Branch  and  the  private  sector  to 
examine  the  possibilities  of  critical  short- 
ages and  propose  improved  methods  of 
foreseeing  or  averting  them. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  working  together 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
some  of  the  policy  implications  of  the 
Council's  report. 

1.  Too  much  government  spending  is 
the  spark  that  most  often  sets  off  infla- 
tionary explosions.  As  a  minimum  we 
must  avoid  exceeding  the  expenditures 
for  next  year  proposed  in  the  Budget.  We 
must  work  together  to  cut  where  we  safely 
can.  We  must  so  discipline  our  present 
decisions  that  they  do  not  commit  us  to 
excessive  spending  in  the  future. 

2.  We  must  avoid  the  temptation  of  tax 
reduction  without  expenditure  reduction. 

3.  The  proposals  I  submitted  in  April 
1973  ^^^  improving  the  unemployment 
compensation  system,  and  the  further 
steps  which  I  recommended  in  February 
1974,  should  be  promptly  enacted.  To  try 
to  keep  the  economy  permanently  pumped 
up  to  achieve  an  arbitrarily-selected  full- 
employment  goal  would  be  inflationary 
and  self-defeating.  To  fail  to  provide  the 
best  unemployment  compensation  system 
we  can  is  inexcusable. 

4.  While  the  immediate  energy  crisis  has 
passed  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  com- 
placency on  that  subject.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  legislative  actions  now  which 
will  improve  the  possibility  of  having  the 
least-cost,  secure  energy  in  the  future. 
These  actions  include: 

a)  Deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

b)  Establishment  of  standards  govern- 
ing strip-mining  of  coal. 

c)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  license  deep-water  ports. 

d)  Deferral  of  deadlines  for  meeting 


secondary  air  quality  standards  that 
impede  the  use  of  coal. 

e)  Steps  to  accelerate  site  approval  for 
energy  facilities. 

f)  Establishment  of  the  proposed  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development 
Administration  with  an  adequate 
budget. 

5.  The  future  of  inflation  and  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  depends  in  part 
on  the  further  development  of  open  and 
secure  economic  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  pass 
a  trade  bill  enabhng  the  U.S.  to  negotiate 
for  that  without  forcing  us  to  turn  our 
back  on  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  eco- 
nomically and  politically  important. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  legislative 
proposals  affecting  the  economy.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  health  insurance,  or 
tax  reform,  or  workmen's  compensation 
or  dozens  of  other  relevant  matters.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  much  for  all  of  us  to  do. 
There  is  so  much  to  do  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  time  arguing  about 
whether  our  problems  are  greater  or 
smaller  than  our  blessings.  If  we  con- 
centrate on  working  together  on  the 
problems  we  shall  be  better  off,  both  for 
the  solutions  reached  and  for  the  work- 
ing together. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

May  28,   1974. 

note:  The  message  is  printed  in  the  report 
entitled  "Economic  Developments  and  Policies : 
A  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers— Transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  28,  1974"  (Government  Printing 
Office,  44  pp.)- 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  report 
by  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 
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158     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Kenneth  Rush  as 
Counsellor  to  the  President  for  Economic  Policy. 
May2(^,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  here  today  for  the  swearing  in, 
as  assistant  to  the  President,  of  Kenneth 
Rush,  and  it  carries  me  back  almost  40 
years,  when  I  first  met  him.  I  thought  he 
was  then  a  rather  senior  person,  akhough 
he  was  24  and  I  was  2 1 .  He  was  an  assist- 
ant professor  at  Duke  University  Law 
School  in  the  field  of  corporations. 

As  assistant  to  the  President,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  he  will  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  economic  area,  both  domes- 
tic and  international.  I  think  he  certainly 
is  a  man  who  meets  the  qualifications  that 
are  needed  for  this  very,  very  great 
responsibility. 

His  international  credentials  are  well 
known — as  Ambassador  to  Germany,  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  on  the 
defense  side  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

What  is  probably  not  as  well  known  is 
that  he  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  was 
one  of  the  top  business  leaders  of  the 
United  States,  chief  executive  ofl^cer  of  a 
great  American  corporation. 

I  think  he  is  bringing  to  this  position 
what  is  needed  at  this  time,  not  only  the 
coordination  but  also  the  ideas  that  we 
need  to  keep  our  economy  growing  and  to 
fight  the  major  battle  that  we  have  to 
fight  on  the  economic  front  to  handle 
inflation. 

In  addition,  we  are  naming  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  a  position  he 
should  be  in  because  of  his  wide  creden- 


tials in  the  international  field  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  national  defense  field. 

With  all  of  those  responsibilities,  I  don't 
know  if  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  spend 
much  time  at  home,  but  we  welcome  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  today,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  as  an  assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Justice  Powell  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  administer  the  oath.  Here  is 
the  Bible. 

[At  this  point,  Associate  Justice  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  administered  the  oath  of  office.  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Before  our  new  Counsellor  responds 
briefly,  I  should  point  out  that  while  he 
has  great  additional  responsibilities  in  our 
battle  against  inflation,  holding  the  line, 
he  gets  no  additional  money.  Now,  if  you 
would  like  to  say  something,  you  may. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:07  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 

Counsellor  Rush  responded  to  the  President's 
remarks  as  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished  Mr.  Justice 
Powell,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  the  President  said,  I  have  known  him  for 
almost  40  years,  and  I  knew  him  when  he  was 
president  of  the  student  body  of  the  Duke  Law 
School,  and  when  he  was  second  in  the  class, 
but  when  he  was  first,  working  about  twice  as 
hard  as  the  President  did  as  a  student. 

Five  years  ago,  I  joined  the  President's  offi- 
cial family  and  went  to  Germany,  and  during 
those  5  years,  we  have  made,  I  think,  incredible 
progress  in  achieving  his  great  goal  of  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

And  in  the  achieving  of  this  goal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  seen  at  firsthand  how  very  essential 
it  is  to  have  your  strong  support  and  your  guid- 
ance. Without  that,  the  very  idea  would  never 
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have  come  about.  Without  that,  of  course,  we 
would  not  have  our  present  relations  with 
Moscow  and  with  Peking. 

And  as  we  move  from  confrontation  to  nego- 
tiation and  as  we  move  forward  in  this  genera- 
tion of  peace  that  we  are  seeking,  the  President 
has  pointed  out  very  strongly  that  we  cannot 
disassociate  security,  political  matters,  and 
economic  matters.  I  feel,  as  I  come  to  the 
White  House  to  help  the  President  on  economic 
affairs,  that  I  am  participating  just  as  much  in 
seeking  the  generation  of  peace  as  I  was  as 
Ambassador  to  Germany  or  in  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  State  Department. 

Without  a  strong  nation  and  a  strong  econ- 
omy, we  obviously  cannot  have  a  strong  defense. 


And  without  allies  with  whom  we  can  patch 
up  economic  differences  without  confrontation, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  strong  alliance.  And 
without  a  united  front  in  the  Government, 
pushing  the  President's  objectives  in  economic 
matters,  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  proper 
governmental  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward  very 
much  to  working  with  you.  I  know  the  task  is 
not  going  to  be  an  easy  one  or  I  wouldn't  par- 
ticularly want  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  would 
need  anyone  in  the  post.  But  I  shall  do  my 
best.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
your  very  able  executives  and  advisers  in  this 
work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


159     Remarks  About  a  Syrian-Israeli  Agreement  Leading  to 
the  Disengagement  of  Forces.     May  29,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  an  announcement  that  will  also 
be  made  today  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Damascus.  The  announcement  reads  as 
follows:  "The  discussions  conducted  by 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  with  Syria  and  Israel 
have  led  to  an  agreement  on  the  disen- 
gagement of  Syrian  and  Israeli  forces. 
The  agreement  will  be  signed  by  Syrian 
and  Israeli  military  representatives  in  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Military  Working  Group 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Friday" — 
this  Friday — "May  31." 

Just  a  word  about  the  significance  of 
this  development.  It  is  obviously  a  major 
diplomatic  achievement,  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  deserves  enormous  credit  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done,  along  with 
members  of  his  team,  in  keeping  this  nego- 
tiation going  and  finally  reaching  an 
agreement  when,  at  many  times  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  it  seemed  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  break  down. 

Also,  credit  goes  to  the  governments 


concerned  who  had  great  differences 
which  had  to  be  resolved.  I  have  sent 
messages  of  congratulations  to  Prime 
Minister  Meir  of  Israel  and  also  to  Presi- 
dent Asad  of  Syria,  congratulating  them 
with  regard  to  the  statesmanship  that  they 
have  shown  in  resolving  differences  that 
seemed  totally  without  any  prospect  of 
resolution  a  month  or  so  ago  and  even, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  times  over 
the  past  month. 

This  particular  agreement,  together 
with  the  agreement  that  was  reached  eat- 
lier  on  disengagement  of  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  forces,  now  paves  the  way  for  prog- 
ress in  Geneva  and,  of  course,  with  the 
various  governments  involved,  toward 
our  objective  and,  we  trust,  their  ob- 
jective as  well,  of  achieving  a  permanent 
peace  settlement  for  the  entire  Mideast 
area. 

However,  we  should  have  in  mind  that 
despite  the  fact  that  these  two  agreements 
have  now  been  signed,  or  have  been 
reached,  that  there  are  many  difficulties 
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ahead  before  a  permanent  settlement  is 
reached.  However,  what  was  a  major 
roadblock  to  any  permanent  settlement 
has  now  been  removed  and,  I  think,  the 
most  difficult  roadblock,  the  roadblock 
being  the  differences  that  had  long  ex- 
isted between  Israel  and  Syria. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  continue  with  our  diplo- 
matic initiatives,  working  with  all  govern- 
ments in  the  area  toward  working  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  a  permanent  settle- 


ment, a  permanent  peace.  And  I  can  only 
say  that,  based  on  the  success  in  reaching 
this  agreement  in  which  the  differences 
were  so  great,  that  the  prospects  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  a  permanent  basis,  I 
think,  now  are  better  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  over  the  past  25  years. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  i  :o2  p.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  re- 
marks were  broadcast  live  on  nationwide  radio 
and  television. 


1 60     Statement  Announcing  a  Trade  Agreement  Between 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
United  States.     May  31,  1974 


I  AM  pleased  to  announce  this  morning 
that  trade  negotiators  from  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Communityj 
meeting  in  Brussels,  have  agreed  on  a 
formula  for  reducing  Community  import 
duties  on  a  significant  number  and  vol- 
ume of  American  exports.  These  reduc- 
tions are  in  compensation  for  changes 
which  occurred  when  the  European  Com- 
munity was  enlarged  to  include  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Denmark. 

The  resolution  of  this  important  issue, 
following  long  and  arduous  negotiations 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  represents 
a  major  step  toward  improved  Atlantic 


relationships.  It  also  helps  to  clear  the  way 
for  prompt  Senate  action  on  the  Trade 
Reform  Act. 

For  their  efforts  in  negotiating  this 
agreement,  Sir  Christopher  Soames,  Vice 
President  of  the  European  Communities 
Commission,  and  Ambassador  William  D. 
Eberle,  the  U.S.  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  both  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  Atlantic  Community. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  during  these  ne- 
gotiations will  continue  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  as  we  seek  to  resolve  other  im- 
portant and  sensitive  issues. 


161     Statement  Announcing  Estabhshment  of  a  Veterans 
Administration  Man-on-the-Campus  Program. 
May  31,  1974 


IN  TRYING  to  solve  the  problems  faced 
by  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  one  of  the 
first  goals  of  the  Administration  has  been 
to  ensure  that  all  beneficiaries  of  the  GI 
bill  receive  prompt  and  eflBcient  service. 


In  a  radio  address  to  the  Nation  on 
March  31,  I  stated  that  "Veterans  need 
to  know  if  we  can  find  a  better  way  of 
delivering  checks  on  time."  I  also  directed 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
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work  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  come  up  with 
sound,  workable  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  an  im- 
portant result  of  this  mandate  for  action : 
the  establishment  of  a  VA  Man-on-the- 
Campus  program.  In  cooperation  with 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Veterans 
Administration  this  fall  will  place  full- 
time  representatives  on  those  campuses 
where  more  than  500  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans are  enrolled.  In  addition,  the  VA 
will  employ  other  representatives  to  visit 
those  campuses  where  less  than  500  such 
veterans  are  enrolled.  Altogether,  we  ex- 
pect to  have  more  than  1,300  representa- 
tives of  the  Veterans  Administration  par- 
ticipating in  this  new  program. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  expediting  the  delivery  of  bene- 
fit checks.  Now,  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Man-on-the-Campus  program,  the 
veteran  student  population  will  have  the 


services  of  a  network  of  concerned,  knowl- 
edgeable aides,  fellow  veterans,  and  con- 
temporaries, to  help  iron  out  problems 
and  correct  clerical  errors  or  oversights 
right  on  the  campus.  The  VA  representa- 
tives will  work  closely  with  campus  offi- 
cials and  organizations  already  involved  in 
helping  veterans.  In  effect,  this  new  pro- 
gram provides  veterans  utilizing  the  edu- 
cational benefits  of  the  GI  bill  with  an 
accessible,  concerned  individual  available 
to  help  when  problems  or  complications 
arise. 

This  welcome  addition  to  existing  Vet- 
erans Administration  educational  services 
should  prove  invaluable  to  the  nearly  i 
million  veterans  currently  in  college  un- 
der the  GI  bill,  and  to  those  other  eligible 
veterans  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
GI  bill  education  benefits  in  the  years 
ahead. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  on  the  program. 


1 62     Statement  on  Signing  Two  Bills  Providing  for 

Improvement  of  Veterans  Benefits.     May  31,  1974 


I  AM  signing  into  law  S.  3072,  the  Vet- 
erans Disability  Compensation  and  Sur- 
vivor Benefits  Act  of  1974,  and  S.  3398, 
providing  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
GI  bill  eligibility  period. 

The  compensation  bill  illustrates  what 
can  be  done  in  behalf  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans when  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  work  together.  Less  than  3  months 
ago,  I  invited  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  collaborate 
upon  needed  improvements  in  the  vet- 
erans and  survivors  compensation  pro- 
grams. I  am  gratified  that  within  this 
period  the  Congress  has  responded  to  my 


proposals  to  lift  basic  benefits  by  an 
amount  which  recognizes  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  While  this  bill  does  not  in- 
clude my  proposal  to  provide  for  future 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  through  an 
automatic  adjustment  in  benefits,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  may  yet  confer  this 
further  benefit  upon  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families. 

I  am  pleased  that  S.  3072  brings  com- 
pensation benefits  fully  abreast  of  in- 
creases in  living  costs.  It  increases  dis- 
ability compensation  rates  by  a  range  of 
15  percent  to  18  percent.  Furthermore, 
it  increases  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
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indemnity  compensation  for  widows  and 
children  by  about  17  percent.  These  rate 
increases  approximate  the  rise  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  these  benefits 
were  last  increased. 

This  is  the  fourth  opportunity  I  have 
had  during  my  Administration  to  sign  into 
law  increases  in  disability  compensation 
or  indemnity  compensation.  These  bene- 
fit increases  will  soon  be  helping  approxi- 
mately 2^  million  of  our  most  deserving 
men  and  women  veterans  disabled  in  the 
service  of  our  country  and  the  survivors 
of  men  and  women  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes. 

Beyond  the  increases  authorized  by  S. 
3072,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  in 
fulfillment  of  my  pledge  to  the  Congress 
last  March,  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  developing  proposals  which  will  raise 
compensation  benefits  for  veterans  who 
have  been  shown  to  be  undercompen- 
sated. These  proposals  will  be  based  on  an 
in-depth  survey  of  the  earnings  impair- 
ment   of    service-disabled    veterans.    We 


will  shortly  be  sending  these  proposals  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  review. 

In  my  radio  address  of  March  31,  I 
called  attention  to  the  need  to  intensify 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam  vet- 
erans in  finding  their  rightful  place  in  the 
civilian  economy.  An  increase  in  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  GI  bill  should  be 
adopted  now,  consistent  with  the  cost  of 
living  rise  since  the  last  change.  This  will 
enable  us  to  provide  veterans  the  kind  of 
financial  support  they  need  to  enter  and 
stay  in  training. 

To  finance  these  bills  and  the  pledged 
improvements  in  veterans  services,  I  will 
shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  supple- 
mental appropriation  requests.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  speedy  action  on  these 
requests  so  that  our  veterans  and  their 
families  can  quickly  receive  the  higher 
benefits  and  improved  services  authorized 
by  this  legislation. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  3072  is  Public  Law  93- 
295  (88  Stat.  180),  and  S.  3398  is  Public  Law 
93-293  (88  Stat.  176). 


163     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Edward  K.  Gaylord. 
June  1 5  1974 


E.  K.  GAYLORD  was  a  rugged,  enduring 
pioneer  whose  memory  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  American  journalism.  His  news 
career  began  in  1901  and  ended  only  with 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  loi.  Typically,  he 
was  active  and  working  to  the  end. 

Over  the  years,  as  editor  and  publisher, 
Mr.  Gaylord  built  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
into  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 


American  Southwest.  His  clear,  forth- 
right, and  reasoned  editorials  reflected  not 
only  his  keen  judgment  of  men  and  events 
but  his  deep  love  of  country. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  extend  our  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Gaylord' s  family  and  friends  on 
the  sad  occasion  of  his  passing. 

note:  Mr.  Gaylord  died  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  on  May  30,  1974. 
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1 64     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual 
Report  on  Coastal  Zone  Management.     June  4,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  coastal  resources^,  as  required 
by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  This  report  covers  fiscal  year  1973, 
a  year  of  study  and  organization  prepara- 
tory to  the  financial  implementation  of 
the  act  in  fiscal  year  1 974. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  New  Federalism^  this 
program  constitutes  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  will  seek  to  solve  what  some  have 
described  as  the  dilemma  of  conservation 
versus  development  in  the  ecologically 
fragile  coastal  zone  area  of  our  country. 
Together  with  the  Congress  we  recognize 
this  dilemma,  but  neither  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment believes  conservation  and  devel- 
opment are  mutually  exclusive.  We  must 
permit  neither  development  nor  conserva- 
tion to  become  completely  dominant.  By 
systematically  weighing  the  benefits  and 
the  costs  of  proposed  actions,  we  can  pro- 
vide for  both  conservation  and  progress. 
Together  with  the  land  use  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Congress,  the  Coastal 


Zone  Act  would  provide  our  Nation  with 
complete  geographic  coverage  for  this  im- 
portant State-Federal  planning  partner- 
ship. We  look  to  land  use  and  coastal  zone 
plans  to  assist  us  in  preserving  our  natural 
heritage  and  in  permitting  orderly  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  for  the  common 
good.  This  is  especially  important  in  the 
coastal  areas  where  most  of  our  popula- 
tion is  concentrated,  where  many  of  our 
recreational  and  employment  opportu- 
nities are  centered,  and  where  many  forces 
compete  for  our  resources. 

Significant  groundwork  has  been  laid 
in  planning  for  implementation  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Act.  As  a  result,  I  believe  we 
are  able  to  look  forward  to  rapid  progress 
as  the  Federal  government  begins  this  im- 
portant task  in  partnership  with  State 
governments. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

June  4,  1974. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Coastal  Zone 
Management,  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973"    (Government  Printing  Office,  6  pp.). 


165     Remarks  at  Commencement  Ceremonies  at  the 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
June  5,  1974 


Admiral  Mack,  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  igy4,  and  all  of  our  very  dis- 
tinguished guests: 

As  one  who  served  in  World  War  II 
with  great  pride  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  it  is  a  special  honor  and  privilege 


for  me  to  participate  in  this  124th  com- 
mencement ceremony  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  The  class  of  1974  will 
face  challenges  as  unique  and  demanding 
as  any  in  the  long  and  proud  history  of 
the  Academy. 
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In  a  letter  to  Lafayette  in  November  of 
1 78 1,  George  Washington  wrote,  "With- 
out a  decisive  Naval  force  we  can  do 
nothing  definitive.  And  with  it,  everything 
honorable  and  glorious." 

As  Washington  well  knew,  it  was  the 
Navy  that  meant  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  in  America's  struggle 
for  independence.  It  was  the  Navy  that 
meant  the  difference  in  the  birth  of  a 
nation. 

Today,  in  a  nuclear  age,  the  Navy's  role 
is  just  as  important  as  it  was  2  centuries 
ago.  For  now,  when  the  American  con- 
tinent is  no  longer  an  isolated  fortress,  but 
instead  an  integral  part  of  a  shrinking  and 
a  troubled  world,  a  strong  American  Navy 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  maintaining 
global  peace  and  global  stability. 

You  are  embarking  on  your  careers  at  a 
time  when  America's  Armed  Forces  are 
making  a  vital  contribution  to  achieving 
a  goal  of  fundamental  importance  to  each 
of  us  here  today,  to  all  Americans,  and  to 
all  nations  of  the  world:  the  goal  of  a 
lasting  peace.  This  is  the  goal  to  which  I 
have  personally  pledged  this  Administra- 
tion since  the  first  day  of  my  Presidency. 
It  is  a  goal  to  which  American  diplomacy 
is  totally  committed.  And  it  is  a  goal  that 
can  only  be  reached  when  it  is  backed  by 
American  strength  and  American  resolve. 

As  you  set  out  on  your  noble  voyage  as 
new  leaders  in  the  defense  of  peace,  I 
would  like  to  sketch  for  you  the  outline 
of  America's  strategy  for  peace  and  the 
important  role  you  will  now  play  in 
advancing  that  strategy. 

Let  us  look  back  a  moment  to  the  world 
in  which  you  have  grown  to  manhood. 

When  the  war  ended  in  Europe  and 
Asia  in  1945,  America  was  the  only  eco- 
nomic and  military  super  power  in  the 


world.  Most  of  Europe  and  Japan  were  in 
ruins — economically  exhausted,  politically 
demoralized.  Leadership  of  a  whole  free 
world  fell  on  our  shoulders,  whether  we 
wanted  it  or  not. 

Hard  as  it  was,  our  task  at  the  outset 
was  made  easier  by  our  overwhelming 
material  strength  and  by  a  strong,  unified 
sense  of  national  purpose. 

Around  the  globe,  we,  as  Americans, 
committed  ourselves  to  halting  the 
advance  of  communism,  to  promoting 
economic  development,  and  even  to  en- 
couraging other  countries  to  adopt  our 
economic,  political,  and  social  ideas. 

Simplistic  and  occasionally  misguided 
as  this  goal  may  have  been,  it  was  a  noble 
and  unselfish  goal  in  its  enthusiasm.  And 
despite  some  mistakes,  which  we  came  to 
correct,  we  in  our  hearts  know — and  mil- 
Hons  in  Europe  and  Japan  and  in  the 
developing  world  know — that  America's 
contribution  to  mankind  in  the  quarter 
century  after  the  war  was  of  historic  and 
unprecedented  dimensions.  And  we  can 
be  proud  that  America  was  as  generous  in 
helping  our  former  enemies  as  we  were  in 
aiding  our  friends. 

During  this  same  period,  the  face  of  the 
world  changed  more  rapidly  and  dramat- 
ically than  ever  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Fifty-eight  newly  independent 
nations  joined  the  world  community.  The 
once  monolithic  Communist  bloc  was 
splintered.  New  centers  of  power  emerged 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

American  zeal  and  innocence  were  tem- 
pered during  these  years,  also.  The  war  in 
Korea,  followed  by  the  long  war  in  Viet- 
nam, sapped  too  much  of  our  national 
self-confidence  and  sense  of  purpose.  Our 
own  domestic  needs  commanded  greater 
attention.  And  by  the  later   1960's,  our 
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policy  of  trying  to  solve  everyone's  prob- 
lems all  over  the  world  was  no  longer 
realistic,  nor  was  it  necessary. 

America  was  no  longer  a  giant  towering 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  with  seemingly 
inexhaustible  resources  and  a  nuclear 
monopoly. 

As  our  overwhelming  superiority  in 
power  receded,  there  was  a  growing  threat 
that  we  might  turn  inward,  that  we  might 
retreat  into  isolation  from  our  world  re- 
sponsibilities, ignoring  the  fact  that  we 
were,  and  are  still,  the  greatest  force  for 
peace  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 

This  threat  of  a  new  wave  of  isolation- 
ism, blind  to  both  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  the  perils  of  the  future,  was  and  re- 
mains today  one  of  the  greatest  potential 
dangers  facing  our  country. 

Because  in  our  era,  American  isolation 
could  easily  lead  to  global  desolation. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  alternative 
to  detente  is  a  runaway  nuclear  arms  race, 
a  return  to  constant  confrontation,  and  a 
shattering  setback  to  our  hopes  for  build- 
ing a  new  structure  of  peace  in  the  world. 

When  we  came  into  office  in  1 969,  this 
Administration  faced  a  more  complex,  a 
more  challenging,  and  yet,  in  some  ways, 
a  more  promising  world  situation  than 
that  which  existed  in  the  post-World 
War  II  era. 

While  we  could  not  and  will  not  abdi- 
cate our  responsibilities  as  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  free  world,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  time  had  come  to  reassess 
those  responsibilities.  This  was  the  guid- 
ing purpose  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  a 
doctrine  which  says  that  those  we  help  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  freedom  should  bear 
a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  its  defense  as 
well. 

It  was  also  clear  that  both  pragmatism 
and  moral  force  had  to  be  the  double 


prongs  of  any  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  new  era.  A  sense  of  moral  purpose  is 
part  of  our  heritage,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
tradition  of  our  foreign  policy.  Pragma- 
tism, realism,  and  technical  efficiency  must 
not  be  the  sole  touchstone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Such  a  policy  would  have  no  roots 
or  inspiration  and  could  not  long  elicit 
positive  support  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress,  and  more  im- 
portant, it  would  not  deserve  the  respect 
of  the  world. 

We  had  to  remember,  however,  that 
unrealistic  idealism  could  be  impractical 
and  potentially  dangerous.  It  could  tempt 
us  to  forgo  results  that  were  good  because 
we  insisted  upon  results  that  were  per- 
fect. 

A  blend  of  the  ideal  and  the  pragmatic 
in  our  foreign  policy  has  been  especially 
critical  in  our  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  diflferences  between  our  two 
systems  of  life  and  government  are  sharp 
and  fundamental.  But  even  as  we  op- 
pose totalitarianism,  we  must  also  keep 
sight  of  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  life  in  the 
nuclear  age.  Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union 
achieved  equality  in  strategic  weapons 
systems,  each  confrontation  has  meant  a 
brush  with  potential  nuclear  devastation 
to  all  civilized  nations.  Reduction  of  ten- 
sions, therefore,  between  us  has  become 
the  foremost  requirement  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  will  not  retreat  from 
its  principles.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  sacrifice  theirs.  But  as  we 
have  the  valor  to  defend  those  principles 
which  divide  us  as  nations,  we  must  have 
the  vision  to  seek  out  those  things  which 
unite  us  as  human  beings. 

Together,  we  share  the  capacity  to 
destroy  forever  our  common  heritage  of 
4,000  years  of  civilization.  Together,  we 
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are  moving  to  insure  that  this  will  not — 
because  it  must  not — happen. 

Slowly  and  carefully  over  the  past  5 
years^  we  have  worked  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  resolve  concrete  problems  that 
could  deteriorate  into  military  confronta- 
tions. And  upon  these  bridges,  we  are 
erecting  a  series  of  tangible  economic  and 
cultural  exchanges  that  will  bind  us  more 
closely  together. 

The  American  people  are  a  great  peo- 
ple; the  Russian  people  are  a  great  peo- 
ple. These  two  great  people,  who  worked 
together  in  war,  are  now  learning  to  work 
together  in  peace.  Ultimately,  we  hope 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  share  equally  high  stakes  in 
preserving  a  stable  international  environ- 
ment. 

The  results  of  this  policy  have  been 
heartening.  The  problem  of  Berlin,  where 
our  nations  were  at  sword's  point  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  now  been  re- 
solved by  negotiation.  Our  two  countries 
have  concluded  an  historic  agreement  to 
limit  strategic  nuclear  arms. 

We  and  our  allies  have  engaged  the 
Soviet  Union  in  negotiations  on  major 
issues  of  European  security,  including  a 
reduction  of  military  forces  in  central 
Europe.  We  have  substantially  reduced 
the  risk  of  direct  U.S. -Soviet  confronta- 
tion in  crisis  areas.  We  have  reached  a 
series  of  bilateral  cooperative  agreements 
in  such  areas  as  health,  environment, 
space,  science  and  technology,  as  well  as 
trade. 

At  the  Moscow  summit  in  1972,  our 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  [and]  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy  signed 
an  agreement  on  the  prevention  of  inci- 
dents on  and  over  the  high  seas — a  code 
of  conduct  aimed  at  eliminating  danger- 
ous actions  of  the  cold  war  era  and  a  code 


of  conduct  which  has  already  proved  a 
success. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  reached 
more  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
than  in  the  entire  postwar  period  pre- 
ceding that,  and  this  is  a  record  in  which 
all  Americans  can  take  pride. 

In  keeping  with  our  efforts  to  bring 
America's  foreign  policy  into  line  with 
modern  realities,  we  have  also  sought  to 
normalize  our  relation  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  where  one-fourth  of 
all  of  the  people  in  the  world  live,  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  shared  nothing  but 
confrontation  and  distrust  during  a  quar- 
ter century  of  cold  war. 

Beginning  with  an  official  dialog 
opened  in  1971,  we  have  negotiated  con- 
structive agreements  in  the  areas  of  trade 
and  scientific  and  cultural  exchanges.  We 
established  liaison  offices  in  our  respective 
capitals  last  year.  We  expect  further 
progress  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  also  succeeded,  as  Admiral 
Mack  has  indicated,  in  ending  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam  in  a  manner 
which  gave  meaning  to  the  heavy  sacri- 
fices we  had  made  and  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 

One  result  is  that  today  the  20  million 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  free  to  gov- 
ern themselves  and  they  are  able  to  defend 
themselves.  An  even  more  important  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  proved  again  that 
America's  word  is  America's  bond. 

We  have  preserved  the  trust  of  our 
allies  around  the  world  by  demonstrating 
that  we  are  a  reliable  partner  in  the  de- 
fense of  liberty;  we  have  earned  the  re- 
spect of  our  potential  adversaries  by 
demonstrating  that  we  are  a  reliable 
partner  in  the  search  for  peace. 

America's  unique  and  essential  contri- 
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bution  to  peace  is  nowhere  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
hate  and  distrust  that  has  for  so  long 
poisoned  the  relationship  between  Arabs 
and  Israelis  has  led  to  war  four  times  in 
the  last  40  years,  and  the  toll  of  death  and 
human  suffering  was  immense,  while  the 
tension  made  the  Middle  East  a  world 
tinderbox  that  could  easily  draw  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  into 
military  confrontation.  The  need  for  a 
stable  solution  among  the  regional  parties 
as  well  as  between  the  great  powers  was 
overwhelmingly  urgent. 

The  October  war  of  last  year,  while 
tragic,  also  presented  a  unique  opportu- 
nity, because  for  the  first  time,  it  was  clear 
to  us  and  clear  to  the  moderate  leaders 
of  the  Arab  world  that  a  positive  Ameri- 
can role  was  indispensable  to  achieving  a 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  sent 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to  the  Middle 
East  to  offer  our  good  offices  in  the  process 
of  negotiation. 

The  results,  which  reflect  more  than 
anything  else  the  vision  and  statesman- 
ship of  the  leaders  of  both  sides,  have  been 
encouraging.  An  agreement  to  separate 
military  forces  has  been  implemented  on 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  front,  and  now  a  sim- 
ilar accord  has  been  negotiated  between 
Israel  and  Syria.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
generation,  we  are  witnessing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  dialog  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel. 

Now,  the  road  to  a  just  and  lasting  and 
permanent  peace  in  the  Mideast  is  still 
long  and  difficult  and  lies  before  us.  But 
what  seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable 
roadblock  on  that  road  has  now  been 
removed,  and  we  are  determined  to  stay 
on  course  until  we  have  reached  our  goal 
of  a  permanent  peace  in  that  area.  The 


role  of  Secretary  Kissinger  in  this  process 
has  presented  a  testament  to  both  his  re- 
markable diplomatic  capabilities  and  to 
the  soundness  and  integrity  of  our  belief 
that  a  lasting  structure  of  peace  can — and 
must — be  created. 

In  surveying  the  results  of  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  ironic  to  observe  that  its 
achievements  now  threaten  to  make  us 
victims  of  our  success.  In  particular,  a 
dangerous  misunderstanding  has  arisen  as 
to  just  what  detente  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

Until  very  recently,  the  pursuit  of  de- 
tente was  not  a  problem  for  us  in  America. 
We  were  so  engaged  in  trying  to  shift  in- 
ternational tides  away  from  confronta- 
tion toward  negotiation  that  people  were 
generally  agreed  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration was  the  establishment  of  a 
pattern  of  peaceful  international  conduct. 
But  now  that  so  much  progress  has  been 
made,  some  take  it  for  granted. 

Eloquent  appeals  are  now  being  made 
for  the  United  States,  through  its  foreign 
policy,  to  transform  the  internal  as  well 
as  the  international  behavior  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  issue  sharply  poses  the  dilem- 
ma I  outlined  at  the  outset.  It  affects  not 
only  our  relation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
but  also  our  posture  toward  many  na- 
tions whose  internal  systems  we  totally 
disagree  with,  as  they  do  with  ours. 

Our  foreign  policy,  therefore,  must  re- 
flect our  ideals,  and  it  must  reflect  our 
purposes.  We  can  never,  as  Americans, 
acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  human 
liberties.  We  must  do  all  that  we  reason- 
ably can  to  promote  justice,  and  for  this 
reason,  we  continue  to  adhere  firmly  to 
certain  humane  principles,  not  only  in  ap- 
propriate international  forums  but  also 
in  our  private  exchanges  with  other  gov- 
ernments— where  this  can  be  effective. 
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But  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  more 
faithful  to  our  ideals  by  being  concerned 
with  results,  and  we  achieve  more  results 
through  diplomatic  action  than  through 
hundreds  of  eloquent  speeches. 

But  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do, 
and  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  very  hard 
questions,  questions  which  I  know  mem- 
bers of  this  class  have  asked  themselves 
many  times.  What  is  our  capability  to 
change  the  domestic  structure  of  other 
nations  ?  Would  a  slowdown  or  reversal  of 
detente  help  or  hurt  the  positive  evolu- 
tion of  other  social  systems?  What  price — 
in  terms  of  renewed  conflict — are  we  will- 
ing to  pay  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  for 
humane  causes? 

Not  by  our  choice,  but  by  our  capabil- 
ity, our  primary  concern  in  foreign  policy 
must  be  to  help  influence  the  interna- 
tional conduct  of  nations  in  the  world 
arena.  We  would  not  welcome  the  inter- 
vention of  other  countries  in  our  domestic 
aflPairs,  and  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be 
cooperative  when  we  seek  to  intervene  di- 
rectly in  theirs. 

We  cannot  gear  our  foreign  policy  to 
transformation  of  other  societies.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  our  first  responsibility  must 
be  the  prevention  of  a  war  that  could 
destroy  all  societies. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  funda- 
mental truth  of  modern,  international  life. 
Peace  between  nations  with  totally  dif- 
ferent systems  is  also  a  high  moral 
objective. 

The  concepts  of  national  security,  part- 
nership, negotiation  with  adversaries  are 
the  central  pillars  of  the  "structure  of 
peace"  this  Administration  has  outlined 
as  its  objective. 

If  a  structure  of  peace  is  to  endure,  it 
must  reflect  the  contributions  and  recon- 


cile the  aspirations  of  nations.  It  must 
be  cemented  by  the  shared  goal  of  coex- 
istence and  the  shared  practice  of  accom- 
modation. It  must  liberate  every  nation 
to  realize  its  destiny  free  from  the  threat 
of  war,  and  it  must  promote  social  jus- 
tice and  human  dignity. 

The  structure  of  peace  of  which  I 
speak  will  make  possible  an  era  of  coopera- 
tion in  which  all  nations  will  apply  their 
separate  talents  and  resources  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  that  beset  all  mankind — 
the  problems  of  energy  and  famine,  dis- 
ease and  suffering — problems  as  old  as 
human  history  itself. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  in 
February  we  launched  an  effort  to  bring 
together  the  principal  consumer  countries 
to  begin  working  on  the  problem  of  equi- 
tably meeting  the  needs  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  increasingly  scarce  resources — 
in  this  case,  energy. 

Out  of  recognition  of  the  tragedy  of 
human  hunger  and  of  the  urgent  need  to 
apply  man's  technology  cooperatively  to 
its  solution,  the  United  States  has  also 
called  for  a  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference  to  take  place  in  Rome  this 
fall. 

My  trip  to  the  Middle  East  next  week 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore 
with  the  leaders  of  the  nations  I  shall  visit 
ways  in  which  we  can  continue  our  prog- 
ress toward  permanent  peace  in  that  area. 

And  then  later  this  month,  on  June  27, 
I  will  again  journey  to  Moscow  to  meet 
with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  to  ex- 
plore further  avenues,  further  prospects 
for  a  lasting  peace,  not  only  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  but 
among  all  nations. 

Each  of  these  missions,  in  a  way,  is  a 
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reflection  of  America's  broader  hopes  and 
responsibilities.  And  I  say  to  you  gentle- 
men, these  are  hopes  and  responsibilities 
each  of  you  will  be  helping  to  meet  as  you 
journey  to  your  first  duty  stations. 

As  long  as  you  do  your  duty,  as  long  as 
the  people  and  the  Government  support 
you,  the  America,  the  country  you  love 
and  serve,  will  survive. 

Today,  each  one  of  you  becomes  a  cus- 
todian of  a  noble  tradition  of  service.  As 
the  first  class  to  have  begun  its  studies  in 
the  post- Vietnam  era,  it  falls  to  you  to 
serve  in  such  a  way  that  the  graduates 
who  follow  you  in  the  years  to  come  will 
enter  a  United  States  Navy  that  is  strong, 
that  is  prepared,  and  is  respected,  and 
above  all,  a  navy  and  a  nation  at  honor- 
able peace  with  all  nations  in  the  world. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
after  Nelson's  great  victory  at  Trafalgar, 
Prime  Minister  William  Pitt  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  at  London's  historic  Guild- 


hall. He  was  hailed  as  the  savior  of  Eu- 
rope. He  responded  to  that  toast  with  a 
brief  speech  that  has  been  named  by  Lord 
Curzon  as  one  of  the  three  masterpieces 
of  English  eloquence. 

Listen  to  his  words :  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 
But  no  single  man  will  save  Europe.  Eng- 
land has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions  and 
will,  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example. 

Today,  170  years  later,  we  can  say,  no 
single  nation  can  save  the  world,  but 
America  can  and  will  save  herself  by 
her  exertions  and  will,  we  trust,  by  our 
example,  save  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom for  the  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:49  a.m.  at 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Memorial  Stadium.  An 
advance  text  of  his  remarks  was  released  on 
the  same  day. 

Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Mack,  USN,  was 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 


1 66     Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  With  Prince  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia.     June  6,  1974 


Your  Royal  Highness  and  all  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
from  the  United  States: 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  we  are  hav- 
ing this  luncheon^,  the  last  social  function 
at  the  White  House  prior  to  a  visit  to  the 
Mideast  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  visit  is  one  that  comes  at  a 
time  that  we  are  developing  a  hopeful, 
new  relationship  with  the  nations  in  that 
area,  and  particularly  with  the  Arab  na- 
tions, some  of  which  we  have  not  had  very 
helpful  or,  shall  we  say,  close  relations 
with  in  the  past  because  of  events  on  the 
international  scene. 


But  as  we  welcome  our  friends  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  it  seems  to  me  very  impor- 
tant to  say  to  this  company,  and  also  to 
say  it  to  all  of  those  who  may  hear  or  read 
these  words  in  America  and  in  the  world, 
that  America's  interest  in  the  Mideast  is 
not  solely  and  not  even  primarily  dictated 
by  what  we  call  those  pragmatic  selfish 
concerns  that  usually  are  the  factor  most 
important  in  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  might 
say  we  receive  our  Saudi  friends  here  in 
this  company  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  go  there  because  Saudi  Arabia  is  the 
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greatest  producer  of  oil  in  the  world,  and 
we  buy  some  oil  from  them.  But  a  relation- 
ship between  two  countries  bound  to- 
gether only  by  oil  would  not  last  very 
long. 

Our  very  distinguished  guest,  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Fahd,  brought  this  home 
to  me  in  our  constructive  discussions  this 
morning  when  he  said,  "The  friendship 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States  goes  back  many  years  before  we 
discovered  the  enormous  oil  reserves  of 
that  country." 

And  it  is  that  friendship  which  binds 
us  together;  it  is  that  friendship  that  we 
honor  today;  it  is  that  kind  of  friendship 
that  we  wish  to  develop  with  the  nations 
we  will  visit  on  this  trip  and  the  other 
nations  in  that  area. 

And  I  can  only  say,  speaking  personally, 
that  while  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  being  to  Saudi  Arabia  before,  I  have 
valued  for  over  20  years  a  very  close,  per- 
sonal friendship  with  King  Faisal,  with 
many  members  of  this  company  who  are 
here  today,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
when  I  say  that,  yes,  we  have  interests 
which  bring  us  together,  but  even  more 
important,  we  have  friendship  that  will 
last  long  after  any  interests  might 
disappear. 

And  to  that  friendship  between  two 
great  countries,  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
propose  a  toast  today  to  His  Royal 
Highness. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  rise  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Fahd,  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  Saudi  Arabian  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  2:05  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House  at  the 
luncheon  for  Prince  Fahd  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Al 
Saud,    Second    Deputy    Prime    Minister    and 


Minister  of  Interior  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other 
Saudi  Arabian  officials. 

Prince  Fahd  responded  to  the  President's  re- 
marks In  Arabic.  His  remarks  were  translated 
by  an  Interpreter  as  follows : 

Mr.  President^  distinguished  guests: 

It  Is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  for  me  to  find 
myself  here  In  this  great  country,  among  my 
American  friends,  headed  by  President  Nixon. 
The  sentiments  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
President,  when  he  said  that  what  binds  us  Is 
an  age-old  friendship,  Is  exactly  the  sentiment 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  and  to  emphasize,  that 
It  Is  this  kind  of  friendship  that  we  have  always 
sought,  that  we  will  continue  to  seek,  namely, 
the  friendship  that  is  not  based  on  just  things 
material  but  that  springs  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  role  that  you,  aided 
by  your  very  able  Secretary  of  State,  played  in 
trying  circumstances  In  the  Middle  East  for 
bringing  about  the  achievements  that  have  so 
far  been  brought  about,  will  be  Immortalized 
by  history,  will  be  chalked  up  as  an  excellent, 
commendable,  brilliant  mark  for  the  United 
States  as  such,  for  the  United  States  President, 
United  States  Government,  and  the  United 
States  people. 

This  Is  precisely  the  great  role  that  we  feel 
is  tailored  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  play,  because  it  is  this  country  that  has 
sounded  for  many  a  year  the  clarion  of  free- 
dom, of  Independence,  stability,  and  prosperity 
for  the  whole  world. 

The  Arab  world,  particularly  those  countries 
that  you,  Mr.  President,  will  be  visiting,  those 
countries  are  looking  forward  to  the  days  of 
your  visits  because  of  the  symbolism  unfolded 
on  that  day,  the  symbolism  of  friendship,  of 
your  United  States  efforts  to  work  for  peace  and 
prosperity,  not  only  for  the  Near  Eastern  area 
but  for  the  world  at  large. 

Therefore,  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to  guide 
your  steps,  to  grant  you  divine  guidance  and 
the  power  and  the  will  to  achieve  those  things, 
to  reach  those  goals  that  we  know  you  cherish 
for  the  good  of  humanity  and  for  the  world. 

We  realize  that  the  future  Is  never  smooth, 
the  future  will  probably  hold  some  difficulties, 
but  we  do  not  consider  them  Insurmountable 
because,  given  the  stout  heart  and  the  great 
will   that  you  have,  Mr.   President,   that  the 
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American  people  are  famous  for,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  you  cannot  vanquish  to  the  good  of 
mankind. 


Therefore,  permit  me  to  propose  a  toast  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  His 
Majesty  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


1 67     Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  of  the  National  Citizens' 

Committee  for  Fairness  to  the  Presidency.     June  g,  1974 


Rabbi  Korff,  Secretary  Simon,  Secretary 
Butz,  Senator  Curtis,  all  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished guests  both  here  at  the  head 
table  and  in  this  audience: 

Tomorrow,  as  you  know,  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  I  will  start  a  very  long  journey  of 
1 5,000  miles  in  which  we  will  visit  five  na- 
tions, four  of  which  have  never  been 
visited  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
before.  This  will  be  a  long  trip.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  trip  from  the  physical  standpoint, 
the  long  journey  as  well  as  the  many 
events  that  are  planned.  It  will  also  be  a 
difficult  trip  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
diplomacy  involved,  in  attempting  to 
build  on  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  trips  that 
have  been  taken  there  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer before  and  the  negotiations  that 
we  have  had. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  on  this  long, 
difficult,  and  very  important  journey,  that 
when  we  sometimes  may  feel  tired,  that 
we  will  never  be  discouraged,  and  we  will 
always  be  heartened  by  the  memory  of  this 
luncheon  that  we  are  having  today. 

As  Senator  Curtis  has  implied,  what  we 
say  here  will  probably  be  little  noted  by 
the  media,  but  what  you  have  done  here 
and  throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
long  remembered,  not  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  by  all  future  Presidents  for  whom 
you  are  working. 

I  think  Rabbi  Korfl  deserves  special 
credit,  not  only  for  his  magnificent  leader- 


ship but  for  his  designation  of  this  group, 
which  covers  49  of  the  50  States,  as  being 
not  simply  one  that  supports  a  man  but, 
even  more  important,  that  supports  an 
institution,  the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 
We  are  grateful  to  Rabbi  Korflf.  We  are 
grateful  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  and 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions throughout  this  country  who  recog- 
nize that  what  is  involved,  not  only  in  what 
has  happened  over  the  past  few  months 
and  years  but  what  is  involved  in  the 
future,  is  the  American  Presidency  and 
what  it  can  do  for  this  Nation,  what  it  can 
do  not  only  for  Americans  but  for  all  the 
people  who  inhabit  this  globe. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  realize  you 
come  from  the  heart  of  America,  and  you 
have  touched  our  hearts. 

I  have  visited — and  on  most  of  these 
trips  Mrs.  Nixon  has  been  with  me — but 
I  have  visited  over  80  countries  over  the 
past  27  years.  I  have  visited  many  coun- 
tries that  no  President  has  ever  visited 
before.  And  there  is  a  tendency,  of  course, 
for  all  of  us  to  assume  that  one  journey 
means  the  accomplishment  of  a  goal, 
but  each  of  these  journeys  is  one  that 
simply  contributes  to  a  goal  which  is  far 
in  the  future  and  one  to  which  we  must 
constantly  rededicate  ourselves,  one 
which  we  must  constantly  work  to 
achieve. 

For  example,  on  this  trip  to  the  Mid- 
east, all  of  the  problems  that  exist  in  that 
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area  will  not  be  solved.  We  will  simply 
build  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
We  can  give  assurances  to  our  friends, 
long-time  friends  in  the  area,  that  they 
should  have.  We  can  also  give  assurances 
to  those  who  have  been  our  adversaries  in 
the  area  of  what  our  goal  is — not  one  of 
domination,  but  one  of  assuring  for  every 
nation  in  that  area  and  every  nation  on 
the  globe  the  right  to  independence,  the 
right  to  security,  the  right  to  seek  their 
own  way  to  achieve  their  own  goals. 

This  is  the  American  foreign  policy  in 
a  nutshell.  It  is  one  that  we  have  sought, 
sometimes  unsuccessfully,  but  it  is  one  to 
which  we  have  been  dedicated  through- 
out the  years  that  I  can  remember. 

What  I  want  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  understand  is  that  as  we  talk  about  the 
Presidency  and  we  think  of  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  this  President,  that  we  still 
have  much  to  achieve.  We  have  already 
achieved  a  great  deal  at  home  and  abroad. 
Because  of  its  timeliness,  speaking  only  of 
what  has  happened  abroad,  in  the  past  5 
years  we  have  seen  the  whole  world 
change  and  change  for  the  better :  the  end 
of  a  long  war  in  which  the  United  States 
had  been  involved,  and  ending  it  with  the 
respect  and  the  honor  which  is  essential 
for  a  great  power  if  it  is  to  be  a  leader 
after  the  end  of  a  war;  the  opening  of 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  who 
inhabit  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 
the  opening  of  negotiations  with  the  great 
super  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
whom  we  have,  as  we  have  with  many 
other  nations,  basic  disagreements  in 
philosophy  which  will  not  be  solved  in 
our  time  or  in  theirs,  but  countries  with 
which  we  are  seeking  to  develop  those 
means  of  communication  so  that  we  can 


see  that  the  talents  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Russian  people  and  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  wherever  people  may 
live  throughout  this  world,  are  devoted  to 
the  works  of  peace  rather  than  to  the 
works  of  war. 

This  is  the  goal  that  Americans  be- 
lieve in — devoted,  for  example,  to  energy, 
speaking  in  the  narrow  sense,  that  Secre- 
tary Simon  has  had  such  great  experience 
in,  energy  adequate  for  all  people  wher- 
ever they  may  be ;  speaking,  for  example, 
about  food,  which  Secretary  Butz  is  an 
expert  in,  in  which  the  United  States  can 
provide  the  leadership  which  we,  as  the 
most  efficient  agriculture  producer  in  the 
world,  can  provide  so  that  hunger  can  be 
eradicated,  not  only  here  but  throughout 
the  world. 

These  are  great  goals,  and  they  require 
total  dedication,  not  to  be  diverted  by 
war,  not  to  be  diverted  by  confrontation, 
but  dedication  to  the  challenges  of  peace. 
I  say  that  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  it  will  take  everything  in  terms  of 
dedication,  in  terms  of  hard  work  that 
we  will  be  able  to  contribute  in  the  bal- 
ance of  our  term.  But  it  will  take  far  more 
than  that. 

Whoever  is  the  American  President,  be 
he  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  in  the  years 
ahead  to  the  end  of  this  century — we  will 
not  try  to  look  beyond  that — but  whoever 
is  the  American  President  will  hold  within 
his  hands  the  responsibility  for  building 
on  the  great  initiatives  that  we  have 
begun. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  hope  for  build- 
ing a  peaceful  world  rests  in  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  leadership, 
of  course,  rests  in  the  hands  of  whoever 
may  be  President. 

And  so,  the  cause  you  have  worked  for, 
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my  friends,  is  not  simply  for  a  man,  but 
the  cause  you  have  worked  for  and  are 
working  for  is  much  bigger  than  one  man 
or  one  President.  The  cause  you  are  work- 
ing for  is  for  this  office,  which  is  so  im- 
portant— actually  which  is  indispensable 
to  what  we  want  to  build,  we  as  Ameri- 
cans: a  peaceful  world  for  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  and  for  those  of 
others  who  have  been  our  friends,  and 
even  those  who  have  been  our  adversaries 
and  our  enemies. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  great  goal.  That  is 
what  brings  us  together.  That  is  what  in- 
spires you.  And  we  want  to  be  worthy  of 
your  dedication,  and  we  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
deserve  the  respect,  the  hard  work  you 
have  given,  each  and  every  one  of  you 
throughout  this  country,  voluntarily,  to 
that  cause. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  friends,  looking 
back  over  these  past  5  years  and  looking 
at  the  American  Presidency  for  that  mat- 
ter over  the  past  27  years  when  I  have 
known  it  either  as  a  Congressman,  or 
Senator,  or  as  Vice  President,  or  out  of 
office,  or  as  President,  that  a  strong  Amer- 
ican Presidency  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  peace  in  the  world. 

I  can  assure  you  that  with  your  support 
I  shall  do  nothing  that  will  weaken  this 
office  while  I  am  holding  this  office.  1 
make  that  statement  not  just  for  myself 
alone  but,  far  more  important,  for  all 
future  Presidents,  and  far  more  important 
even  than  that,  for  the  cause  to  which 


America  is  dedicated  and  which  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  the  balance 
of  this  century  are  going  to  have  to  carry 
on  their  shoulders.  They  must  be  strong. 
They  must  be  effective.  They  must  have 
support  whenever  they  are  engaged  in  the 
great  pursuits  of  peace  and  progress  for 
all  peoples  to  which  we,  as  the  idealistic 
people  that  we  are,  have  always  been  dedi- 
cated in  my  memory. 

One  final  personal  thought.  One  of  the 
stenographers  in  the  Executive  Office 
Building  has  a  letter  framed  on  her  wall 
which  was  written  to  her  from  her  boss 
who  has  been  working  with  the  Adminis- 
tration since  we  first  came  to  Washington. 
The  letter,  as  I  recall,  reads  something 
like  this.  It  says:  We  have  been  together 
ever  since  we  came  to  Washington  in  1 969 
as  part  of  this  great  adventure,  on  Janu- 
ary 20  of  that  year,  and  we  shall  leave 
together  only  when  we  have  completed 
our  service,  and  we  shall  leave  heads  high 
on  January  20,  1977. 

We  have  accomplished,  we  believe,  a 
great  deal  that  is  good  for  this  country  as 
well  as  for  the  world  over  these  past  5 
years,  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
And  believe  me,  with  your  help  we  are 
going  to  do  the  job. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:05  p.m.  in 
the  Regency  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Americana 
Hotel. 

Rabbi  Baruch  KorfT  was  president  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fairness  to 
the  Presidency. 
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1 68     Letter  Responding  to  House  Judiciary  Committee 

Subpoenas  Requiring  Production  of  Presidential  Tape 
Recordings  and  Documents.     June  lo,  1974 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  your  letter  of  May  30,  you  describe 
as  "a  grave  matter"  my  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  Committee's  subpoenas  of 
May  15.  You  state  that  "under  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
President  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  his 
own  impeachment/'  and  add  that  "Com- 
mittee members  will  be  free  to  consider 
whether  your  refusals  warrant  the  drawing 
of  adverse  inferences  concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  the  materials ..." 

The  question  of  the  respective  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
questions  raised  by  a  proceeding  such  as 
the  one  the  Committee  is  now  conduct- 
ing. I  believe,  therefore,  that  I  should 
point  out  certain  considerations  which 
I  believe  are  compelling. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
case  of  "the  President  conduct (ing)  an 
inquiry  into  his  own  impeachment."  The 
Committee  is  conducting  its  inquiry;  the 
Committee  has  had  extensive  and  un- 
precedented cooperation  from  the  White 
House.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  who 
conducts  the  inquiry,  but  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  on  an  apparently  endlessly 
escalating  spiral  of  demands  for  confiden- 
tial Presidential  tapes  and  documents.  The 
Committee  asserts  that  it  should  be  the 
sole  judge  of  Presidential  confidentiality. 
I  cannot  accept  such  a  doctrine ;  no  Presi- 
dent could  accept  such  a  doctrine,  which 
has  never  before  been  seriously  asserted. 

What  is  commonly  referred  to  now  as 
"executive  privilege"  is  part  and  parcel 
of   the   basic   doctrine    of   separation   of 


powers — the  establishment,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, of  three  separate  and  co-equal 
branches  of  Government.  While  many 
functions  of  Government  require  the  con- 
currence or  interaction  of  two  or  more 
branches,  each  branch  historically  has 
been  steadfast  in  maintaining  its  own  in- 
dependence by  turning  back  attempts  of 
the  others,  whenever  made,  to  assert  an 
authority  to  invade,  without  consent,  the 
privacy  of  its  own  deliberations. 

Thus  each  house  of  the  Congress  has 
always  maintained  that  it  alone  shall  de- 
cide what  should  be  provided,  if  anything, 
and  in  what  form,  in  response  to  a  judicial 
subpoena.  This  standing  doctrine  was 
summed  up  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  March  8,  1962,  in  connection 
with  subpoenas  issued  by  a  Federal  court 
in  the  trial  of  James  Hoffa,  which  read: 
"Resolved,  that  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence 
under  the  control  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by 
the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  be  taken  from  the  con- 
trol or  possession,  but  by  its  permis- 
sion .  .  .".  More  recently,  in  the  case  of 
Lt.  William  Calley,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  re- 
fused to  make  available  for  the  court- 
martial  proceeding  testimony  that  had 
been  given  before  the  subcommittee  in 
executive  session — testimony  which  Lt. 
Calley  claimed  would  be  exculpatory.  In 
refusing,  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Representative  Hebert,  explained  that  the 
Congress  is  "an  independent  branch  of 
the  Government,  separate  from  but  equal 
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to  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches," 
and  that  accordingly  only  Congress  can 
direct  the  disclosure  of  legislative  records. 

Equally,  the  Judicial  branch  has  always 
held  sacrosanct  the  privacy  of  judicial 
deliberations,  and  has  always  held  that 
neither  of  the  other  branches  may  invade 
Judicial  privacy  or  encroach  on  Judicial 
independence.  In  1953,  in  refusing  to  re- 
spond to  a  subpoena  from  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark  cited  the  fact  that  "the 
independence  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  is  the  cardinal  principle  on 
which  our  Constitutional  system  is 
founded.  This  complete  independence  of 
the  judiciary  is  necessary  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  justice."  In  1971,  Chief 
Justice  Burger  analogized  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  Court  to  that  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  said :  "No  statute  gives  this  Court 
express  power  to  establish  and  enforce  the 
utmost  security  measures  for  the  secrecy 
of  our  deliberations  and  records.  Yet  I 
have  little  doubt  as  to  the  inherent  power 
of  the  Court  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  its  internal  operations  by  whatever 
judicial  means  may  be  required." 

These  positions  of  the  Courts  and  the 
Congress  .are  not  lightly  taken;  they  are 
essential  to  maintaining  the  balances 
among  the  three  branches  of  Government. 
Equal  firmness  by  the  Executive  is  no  less 
essential  to  maintaining  that  balance. 

The  general  applicability  of  the  basic 
principle  was  summed  up  in  1962  by 
Senator  Stennis,  in  a  ruling  upholding 
President  Kennedy's  refusal  to  provide  in- 
formation sought  by  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Stennis  held:  "We  are  now 
come  face  to  face  and  are  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  established  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  ...  I  know  of  no  case 
where  the  Court  has  ever  made  the  Senate 


or  the  House  surrender  records  from  its 
files,  or  where  the  Executive  has  made  the 
Legislative  Branch  surrender  records  from 
its  files — and  I  do  not  think  either  one  of 
them  could.  So  the  rule  works  three  ways. 
Each  is  supreme  within  its  field,  and  each 
is  responsible  within  its  field." 

If  the  institution  of  an  impeachment 
inquiry  against  a  President  were  per- 
mitted to  override  all  restraints  of  sep- 
aration of  power,  this  would  spell  the  end 
of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers; 
it  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  future 
Congresses  to  use  an  impeachment  in- 
quiry, however  frivolously,  as  a  device  to 
assert  their  own  supremacy  over  the 
Executive,  and  to  reduce  Executive  con- 
fidentiality to  a  nullity. 

My  refusal  to  comply  with  further  sub- 
poenas with  respect  to  Watergate  is  based, 
essentially,  on  two  considerations. 

First,  preserving  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers — and  of  the  Executive 
as  a  co-equal  branch — requires  that  the 
Executive,  no  less  than  the  Legislative  or 
Judicial  branches,  must  be  immune  from 
unlimited  search  and  seizure  by  the  other 
co-equal  branches. 

Second,  the  voluminous  body  of  mate- 
rials that  the  Committee  already  has — and 
which  I  have  voluntarily  provided,  partly 
in  response  to  Committee  requests  and 
partly  in  an  effort  to  round  out  the  rec- 
ord— does  give  the  full  story  of  Watergate, 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  Presidential  knowl- 
edge and  Presidential  actions.  The  way  to 
resolve  whatever  ambiguities  the  Commit- 
tee may  feel  still  exist  is  not  to  pursue  the 
chimera  of  additional  evidence  from  ad- 
ditional tapes,  but  rather  to  call  live  wit- 
nesses who  can  place  the  existing  evidence 
in  perspective,  and  subject  them  to  cross- 
examination  under  oath.  Simply  multi- 
plying the  tapes  and  transcripts  would 
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extend  the  proceedings  interminably, 
while  adding  nothing  substantial  to  the 
evidence  the  Committee  already  has. 

Once  embarked  on  a  process  of  contin- 
ually demanding  additional  tapes  when- 
ever those  the  Committee  already  has 
failed  to  turn  up  evidence  of  guilt,  there 
would  be  no  end  unless  a  line  were  drawn 
somewhere  by  someone.  Since  it  is  clear 
that  the  Committee  will  not  draw  such  a 
line,  I  have  done  so. 

One  example  should  serve  to  illustrate 
my  point.  In  issuing  its  subpoena  of  May 
1 5,  the  Committee  rested  its  argument  for 
the  necessity  of  these  additional  tapes 
most  heavily  on  the  first  of  the  additional 
conversations  subpoenaed.  This  was  a 
meeting  that  I  held  on  April  4,  1972,  in 
the  Oval  Office,  with  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  and  H.  R.  Haldeman.  The 
Committee  insisted  that  this  was  necessary 
because  it  was  the  first  meeting  following 
the  one  in  Key  Biscayne  between  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  aides,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  he  allegedly  approved 
the  intelligence  plan  that  led  to  the  Wa- 
tergate break-in;  and  because,  according 
to  other  testimony,  an  intelligence  plan 
was  mentioned  in  a  briefing  paper  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Haldeman  for  the  April  4 
meeting.  Committee  members  made  clear 
their  belief  that  the  record  of  this  meet- 
ing, therefore,  would  be  crucial  to  a  de- 
termination of  whether  the  President  had 
advance  information  of  the  intelligence 
activities  that  included  the  break-in. 

As  it  happens,  there  also  was  testimony 
that  the  ITT  matter  had  been  discussed 
at  that  April  4  meeting,  and  the  Commit- 
tee therefore  also  requested  the  April  4 
conversation  in  connection  with  its  ITT 
investigation.  On  June  5,  1974,  a  com- 
plete transcript  was  provided  to  the  Com- 


mittee for  the  purposes  of  the  ITT  probe, 
together  with  an  invitation  to  verify  the 
transcript  against  the  actual  tape.  This 
transcript  shows  that  not  a  word  was 
spoken  in  that  meeting  about  intelligence 
plans,  or  about  anything  remotely  related 
to  Watergate — as  the  Committee  can 
verify. 

I  cite  this  instance  because  it  illustrates 
clearly — on  the  basis  of  material  the  Com- 
mittee already  has — the  insubstantiality 
of  the  claims  being  made  for  additional 
tapes;  and  the  fact  that  a  Committee 
demand  for  material  does  not  automati- 
cally thereby  convert  the  requested  mate- 
rial into  "evidence." 

As  for  your  declaration  that  an  adverse 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  my  as- 
sertion of  Executive  privilege  with  regard 
to  these  additional  materials,  such  a  dec- 
laration flies  in  the  face  of  established  law 
on  the  assertion  of  valid  claims  of  privi- 
lege. The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out 
that  even  allowing  comment  by  a  judge 
or  prosecutor  on  a  valid  Constitutional 
claim  is  "a  penalty  imposed  by  courts  for 
exercising  a  Constitutional  privilege,"  and 
that  "it  cuts  down  on  the  privilege  by 
making  its  assertion  costly."  In  its  deliber- 
ations on  the  Proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  the  House  of  Representatives — 
in  its  version — substituted  for  specific  lan- 
guage on  the  various  forms  of  privilege 
a  blanket  rule  that  these  should  "be  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  of  the  Common 
law  as  they  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  light  of 
reason  and  experience.  ..."  But  as 
adopted  in  1972  by  the  Supreme  Court — 
the  final  arbiter  of  "the  principles  of  the 
Common  law  as  .  .  .  interpreted  by  the 
courts,"  and  as  codification  of  those  prin- 
ciples— the     Proposed     Federal     Rules 
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clearly  state:  "The  claim  of  a  privilege, 
whether  in  the  present  proceeding  or  in  a 
prior  occasion,  is  not  the  proper  subject 
of  comment  by  judge  or  counsel.  No  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  therefrom." 

Those  are  legal  arguments.  The  com- 
mon-sense argument  is  that  a  claim  of 
privilege,  which  is  valid  under  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  and  is  designed  to 
protect  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers,  must  be  accepted  without  adverse 
inference — or  else  the  privilege  itself  is 
undermined,  and  the  separation  of  powers 
nullified. 

A  proceeding  such  as  the  present  one 
places  a  great  strain  on  our  Constitutional 
system,  and  on  the  pattern  of  practice  of 
self-restraint  by  the  three  branches  that 
has  maintained  the  balances  of  that  sys- 
tem for  nearly  two  centuries.  Whenever 
one  branch  attempts  to  press  too  hard  in 
intruding  on  the  Constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  another,  that  balance  is  threat- 


ened. From  the  start  of  these  proceed- 
ings, I  have  tried  to  cooperate  as  far  as 
I  reasonably  could  in  order  to  avert  a 
Constitutional  confrontation.  But  I  am 
determined  to  do  nothing  which,  by  the 
precedents  it  set,  would  render  the 
Executive  branch  henceforth  and  forever- 
more  subservient  to  the  Legislative 
branch,  and  would  thereby  destroy 
the  Constitutional  balance.  This  is 
the  key  issue  in  my  insistence  that  the 
Executive  must  remain  the  final  arbiter 
of  demands  on  its  confidentiality,  just  as 
the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
must  remain  the  final  arbiters  of  demands 
on  their  confidentiality. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,   Washington,  D.C.   20515] 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter,  dated  June  9, 
1974,  was  released  on  June  10. 


1 69     Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  Transmitting  a  Defense  Reorganization 
Order.     June  lo,  1974 


UPON  THE  ADVICE  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
recently  approved  a  reorganization  within 
the  Department  of  the  Army  designed  to 
streamhne  Army  StafT  operations  and 
reaUze  personnel  savings  at  the  head- 
quarters level. 

I  am  enclosing  for  transmittal  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  together  with  a  Defense 
Reorganization  Order  issued  pursuant  to 


section  1 25  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  required  to  effect  the  transfer  inci- 
dent to  the  reorganization  of  certain 
statutory  functions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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1 70     Remarks  on  Departure  for  the  Middle  East. 
June  1O5  1974 


Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
all  of  our  friends  who  have  been  so  gra- 
cious to  come  here  to  see  us  off  on  what  we 
hope  and  believe  will  be  another  journey 
for  peace: 

It  seems  just  a  little  while  ago  that  we 
saw  many  of  you  when  we  left  in  1972, 
first,  on  a  trip  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  early  in  that  year,  and  later,  on 
a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  of  those 
journeys  were  ones  that  had  a  profound 
impact,  not  only  on  the  relations  between 
the  nations  involved  but  also  on  building 
a  structure  of  peace  for  the  whole  world. 

This  trip  will  take  us  to  a  part  of  the 
world  that  has  known  nothing  but  war 
over  the  past  30  to  40  years.  As  we  go  to 
five  countries,  four  of  which  have  never 
been  visited  by  an  American  President 
before,  we  realize  that  one  trip  is  not  going 
to  solve  differences  that  are  very  deep, 
that  go  back  in  some  cases  many  years  and 
in  some  cases  centuries.  But  we  also  realize 
that  a  beginning  has  to  be  made.  As  a 
great  philosopher  once  said,  the  beginning 
is  often  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  And  the  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  a  different  relation  and  a  better 
relation  between  the  nations  in  that  area. 

We  have  been  proud  to  play  a  part  in 
that  beginning.  The  disengagement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  and  later  between 
Israel  and  Syria,  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  and  others  and  that  the 
United  States  played,  is  one  that  we  can 
be  proud  of.  But  now  as  I  go  there,  it  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  sup- 
port for  the  initiatives  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  explore  ways  that  we  can  have 
new   and   better   relations   between    the 


United  States  and  each  nation  in  the  area, 
and  also  to  explore  ways  in  which  those 
nations  in  the  area  may  have  better  rela- 
tions with  each  other  and  build  toward 
the  permanent  and  lasting  and  just  and 
equitable  peace  that  all  of  them,  we  know, 
want  and,  certainly,  that  we  want. 

As  we  go,  above  everything  else,  we  will 
bring  to  all  the  people  that  we  will  see, 
most  of  whom  we  will  not  have  a  chance  to 
meet  personally — but  we  will  bring  them, 
we  know,  from  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  partisan  affiliation, 
the  best  wishes,  the  hopes  for  peace  and 
for  friendship,  not  only  between  our  coun- 
tries and  theirs  but  among  all  countries  in 
that  area.  And  with  that  kind  of  backing, 
with  that  kind  of  message  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  we  believe  this  trip, 
like  the  other  journeys  we  have  taken,  will 
contribute  to  that  lasting  peace  to  which 
we,  as  Americans,  are  so  deeply  dedicated. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:37  a.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House. 

Following  the  President's  remarks,  Vice 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  responded  as  follows: 
Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  everybody  here  this  morning 
on  this  beautiful  day  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
let  me  express  our  appreciation  for  the  great 
job  you  have  done,  and  on  behalf  of  2 1 1  mil- 
lion Americans  who,  I  think,  join  us  in  wishing 
you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  well,  we  will  look  forward 
to  the  successes  which  will,  I  think,  materialize, 
building  on  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  as 
we  broaden  the  effort  and  broaden  the  ac- 
complishments for  peace. 

We  wish  you  well.  Our  prayers  will  be  with 
you  every  day  you  are  gone,  and  we  look 
forward   to   a   wonderful   and   successful   trip. 

Let  us  all  say,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans, 
God  bless  you. 
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1 7 1     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Salzburg,  Austria. 
June  1O5  1974 


Chancellor  Kreisky,  Mr.  Foreign  Min- 
ister, all  of  our  distinguished  guests: 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  very 
warm  words  and  for  the  welcome  we  have 
received  here  in  Austria,  which  is  world- 
famed  for  its  hospitality.  As  you  pointed 
out,  we  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a 
day  in  Salzburg  preparing  for  our  first 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow  just  2  years 
ago.  That  journey  not  only  created  a  new 
relationship  and  a  new  direction  insofar 
as  the  two  major  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  con- 
cerned but  it  also  contributed  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  tension,  as  you  have  indicated,  and, 
we  believe,  to  peace  for  all  nations  in  the 
world. 

And  now  tomorrow,  just  2  years  later, 
we  will  be  spending  another  day  in  Salz- 
burg preparing  for  a  trip  to  the  Mideast. 
Every  nation  in  the  world  has  a  stake  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Mideast,  and  we 
trust  that  this  journey,  just  as  the  one  2 
years  ago,  will  contribute  not  only  to 
peace  in  that  area  but  to  peace  generally 
for  all  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  want  to  express 
appreciation  on  behalf  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  for  all  nations  for  the 
part  that  Austria  is  playing  in  furnishing 
the  largest  contingent  for  the  U.N.  force 
which  is  preserving  the  area  in  the  Golan 
Heights  which  has  resulted  from  the  disen- 
gagement talks  between  Syria  and  Israel. 

And  I,  finally,  want  to  say  that  tomor- 
row, I  shall  look  forward  to  having  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  again  and 


to  meet  with  the  Foreign  Minister  to  get 
your  views,  not  only  on  the  problems  of 
the  Mideast  but  on  the  problems  of  Eu- 
rope and  on  international  problems  gen- 
erally. We  found  our  talks  very  useful  and 
very  helpful  2  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  provide  insight  into  these 
problems  on  this  occasion  as  well. 

And,  in  a  sense,  I  think  we  can  say  that 
this  great  free  and  independent  nation, 
Austria,  now  symbolizes  a  bridge  between 
East  and  West,  a  bridge  of  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:34  p.m.  at 
Salzburg  Airport  in  response  to  the  welcoming 
remarks  of  Austrian  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  Rudolph 
Kirchschlager. 

Chancellor  Kreisky  welcomed  the  President 
in  German.  His  remarks  were  translated  by  an 
interpreter  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
as  well  as  your  party,  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
Government  on  Austrian  soil. 

I  welcome  you  in  the  city  of  Salzburg.  When 
you  were  here  last  time,  that  was  shortly  before 
your  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  promoted 
so  successfully  the  lessening  of  tension  through- 
out the  world.  This  time,  you  have  come  to 
Salzburg  before  your  journey  to  Cairo  and  to 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  be  a  pacemaker  for  peace  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  fortunate,  as  I  also  found  recently 
in  Moscow,  that  the  world  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  making  such 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  world,  and  in  that  endeavor,  we  wish  you 
all  the  best  luck. 

So  once  again,  welcome  to  Austria. 
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172     Statement  About  Signing  an  Appropriations  Bill 
Including  Funds  for  Summer  Jobs  Programs 
for  Youth.     June  ii,  1974 


THE  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1974,  which  I  signed  into 
law  last  Saturday,  makes  available  funds 
for  summer  job  opportunities  for  needy 
youth.  Together  with  the  $91  million  we 
have  already  obligated,  the  new  appro- 
priation under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  brings  total 
program  funding  for  summer  youth  op- 
portunities to  $397  million.  These  funds, 
together  with  the  Administration  sup- 
ported adjustments  for  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  law  and  for  recreation 
and  transportation  assistance,  provide  the 
program  level  which  was  requested  of 
Congress  in  my  budget  submission  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  As  a  result  of  this  ap- 
propriation. States  and  localities  will  be 
able  to  generate  over  700,000  job  oppor- 
tunities this  summer. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  sum- 
mer, for  the  first  time,  these  activities  will 
be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
States  and  localities  in  their  role  as  prime 
sponsors  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA). 
This  means  that  although  this  year  we 
still  have  separately  identified  program 
funding  for  summer  job  opportunities,  in 
succeeding  years  the  States  and  localities 
will  plan  the  summer  program  as  part  of 
their  regular  activity  under  CETA.  This 
marks  a  major  step  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  decentralization  and  decategoriza- 
tion  which  is  so  essential  for  effective 
social  programs. 

I  urge  all  responsible  elected  officials 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  insure  that  their  program  plans 


are  in  order  so  that  all  those  who  should 
benefit  from  these  funds  are  able  to  do  so. 
In  addition  to  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds,  the  following  programs  to 
expand  opportunities  for  youth  are  also 
underway  : 

Federal  Summer  Employment 
Program 

The  Federal  Government  will  create 
70,700  jobs  in  Federal  agencies  for  dis- 
advantaged youth.  Administration  of  the 
program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Up  to  10,000  summer  jobs  will  be  pro- 
vided to  youth  for  conservation  work  in 
Federal  and  State  forests  and  parks.  The 
work  will  include  trail  building,  stream 
clearing,  and  timber  trimming  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior. 

Employment  Service  Youth 
Placement 

State  employment  service  agencies  esti- 
mate their  youth  placements  at  210,000 
for  1974. 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
Summer   Hires 

For  1974  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen has  set  a  goal  of  developing 
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SUMMER  JOBS   PROGRAMS    FOR    YOUTH 

Estimated  Number  of  Jobs  and  Federal  Funding,  1974 

Program  Summer  jobs  igy^funds 

Department  of  Labor  employment  and  training  programs 1  709,  200  $397,  000,  000 

Federal  summer  employment  program  for  youth 70,  700  62,  000,  000 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 10,  000  i  o,  000,  000 

Employment  Service  youth  placements 210,  000  (2) 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 200,  000  (2) 

Total  estimated  summer  hires ij  199,  900         469,  000,  000 

1  Projected  figures  based  on  assumption  that  local  officials  will  replicate  the  programs  operated  the 
previous  year. 

2  Costs  of  wages  borne  by  employing  establishments;  promotion  and  placement  costs  not  available. 

200,000  summer  jobs  in  private  industry        organization  pledged  1 75,000  summer  jobs 
for   disadvantaged   youth.    In    1973   the         and  achieved  actual  hires  of  252,000. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  14013),  ap-  an  announcement  providing  additional  infor- 

proved  June  8,   1974,  is  Public  Law  93-305  mation  about  the  act.   The  announcement  is 

(88  Stat.  195).  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 

The  White  House  also  released,  on  June  11,  dential  Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  600). 


1 73     Remarks  on  Arrival  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
June  12,  1974 


Mr,  President,  our  very  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  greatly 
touched  by  your  generous  remarks,  and 
we  have  aLo  been  enormously  moved  by 
the  reception  we  have  received  as  we 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  today. 
You  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  we 
stand  here  at  a  time  in  history  which 
could  well  prove  to  be  not  only  a  land- 
mark but  which  could  well  be  remem- 
bered centuries  from  now  as  one  of  those 
great  turning  points  which  affects  man- 
kind for  the  better. 

It  has  been  too  long  that  our  two  na- 
tions have  been  through  a  period  of  mis- 
understanding and  noncooperation,  and 
today  marks  the  day  when,  by  your  meet- 
ing with  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  two  Presidents  of  Egypt  and 
the  United  States  meeting  together — we 
cement  the  foundations  of  a  new  relation- 


ship, a  new  relationship  between  two  great 
peoples,  two  great  peoples  who  will  dedi- 
cate themselves  in  the  future  to  work- 
ing together  for  great  causes. 

I  speak  first  of  the  cause  of  progress  for 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  for  our  own  peo- 
ple. As  we  traveled  through  the  streets  and 
saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
greeting  us — as  you  have  said,  from  their 
hearts — it  made  us  both  realize  what  we 
owe  to  them  and  what  we  owe  to  future 
generations.  And  so,  we  want  to  work 
together  for  progress,  economic  progress 
for  the  people  of  Egypt,  for  all  peoples 
in  this  area  and  in  the  world. 

And  the  United  States  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  you  and 
your  government  in  your  programs  for 
economic  progress  to  which  you  are  de- 
voting and  dedicating  so  much  of  your 
very  great  energies  today. 

And  alsOj  as  we  saw  those  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  people,  we  thought  of 
another  great  goal  toward  which  we  shall 
and  will  work  together,  that  is,  the  goal 
of  peace.  We  have  already  made  progress 
toward  that  goal.  Certain  roadblocks 
along  the  long  and  difficult  road  toward 
permanent  peace  have  been  removed. 
The  disengagement  on  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  front  and  then  later  on  the  Syrian- 
Israeli  front  laid  the  foundation  for  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  future. 

Let  us  today  recognize  that  as  we  meet 
then  our  goals  are  twofold:  economic 
progress,  progress  in  all  fields  for  the  peo- 
ple of  your  country,  the  people  of  this 
area;  and  peace,  peace  which  is  perma- 
nent and  just  and  equitable,  because 
without  peace,  there  can  be  no  progress 
and  without  progress  and  hope  there  can 
be  no  peace. 

And,  Mr.  President,  finally,  I  should 
like  in  the  presence  of  your  people  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  you. 

The  historians  years  later  will  perhaps 
see  all  of  these  great  events  in  perspective, 
but  one  fact  stands  out  today :  that  with- 
out the  wisdom,  without  the  vision,  with- 
out the  courage,  without  the  statesman- 
ship of  President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  we 
would  not  have  made  the  progress  toward 
peace  that  we  have  made,  and  the  world 
owes  him  a  great  debt  for  what  he  has 
done. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason,  combined 
with  the  reason  that  my  wife  and  I  have 
such  pleasant  memories  of  our  previous 
visit  to  Egypt  in  1963,  where  we  met  so 
many  of  your  people — but  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  looked  forward  to  this 
moment  to  meeting  you,  to  talking  to  you 
personally  and  officially  about  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  in  the  future,  in  which 
our  two  great  peoples  now  at  last  will  be 
working  together. 


Progress  at  home  and  peace,  not  only 
in  this  area  but  for  all  peoples  in  the 
world,  these  are  our  goals,  and  together 
we  are  privileged  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  for  such  great  goals. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
4:  25  p.m.  at  Qubba  Palace,  following  a  motor- 
cade from  Cairo  International  Airport.  He 
spoke  in  response  to  the  welcoming  remarks  of 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat. 

President  Sadat  spoke  in  Arabic.  His  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  among 
us  President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  It  is  an 
added  pleasure  that  President  Nixon  has  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  visit  Egypt  at  this  par- 
ticular and  crucial  phase  which  the  Middle 
East  is  going  through. 

Coming  at  this  very  junction  when  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  is  geared  towards  a  peaceful, 
honorable,  and  just  settlement,  President 
Nixon's  official  visit  acquires  a  major  signifi- 
cance. The  role  of  the  United  States  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Nixon  is  vital  to 
promote  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  area. 

It  is  a  great  challenge,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  with  good  will  and  determination,  states- 
men of  the  stature  of  President  Nixon  are  apt 
to  meet  it.  The  challenge  is  whether  to  sub- 
stitute this  precarious  situation  of  cease-fire  by 
a  just  and  durable  peace  so  that  our  area 
would  be  ushered  into  an  era  of  normalcy. 

It  is  with  vision,  forwardness,  and  collective 
human  efforts  that  the  Middle  East  will  be  af- 
forded, at  long  last,  the  proper  opportunity  to 
contribute  positively  to  the  various  endeavors 
to  build  and  cement  the  global  strategy  for 
peace  and  progress. 

I  am  not  only  convinced  but  also  confident 
that  the  visit  of  President  Nixon  will  be  a 
milestone  in  the  shaping  and  evolution  of 
American-Egyptian  relations  on  a  sound  and 
solid  basis  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  hope 
would  compensate  for  the  long  years  of  strain 
and  lack  of  understanding. 

As  you  will  soon  witness,  Mr.  President,  the 
Egyptian  people,  who  have  given  the  world  its 
first  civilization,  will  express  to  you  and, 
through  you,  to  the  American  people,  their 
sentiments  and  friendship.  The  recent  efforts  of 
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the  United  States,  exerted  under  your  leader- 
ship and  wise  guidance,  have  led,  in  a  very 
concrete  way,  to  the  consolidation  of  the  cease- 
fire decisions  of  the  Security  Council,  both  on 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  fronts.  And  despite 
the  fact  that  this  is  but  one  step,  it  is,  however, 
a  right  one  and  in  the  right  direction,  and  with- 
out it,  no  progress  could  have  been  achieved 
on  the  long  road  to  peace. 

As  you  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions,  starting  by  your  inaugural 
statement,   you   have   dedicated    this   era   for 


peace  through  negotiations  rather  than  con- 
frontation. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  you  share  with  me  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  unique  moment  and  a  major 
turning  point  which  should  not  be  lost,  but 
rather,  grasped  with  vigilance,  persistence,  and 
dedication  to  build  a  durable  and  honorable 
peace. 

On  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  welcome  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 


1 74     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of 
Egypt  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Cairo.     June  12,  1974 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Sadat,  and  all  of  the 
very  distinguished  guests  attending  this 
magnificent  banquet  here  in  Cairo: 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  very  great 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
me  to  travel  to  many  countries  over  the 
past  27  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
the  83  d  nation  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting.  There  have  been  many 
memorable  days  over  those  years  in  those 
countries.  But  I  can  say  tonight  that  I  can 
think  of  no  day  that  will  stay  more  in  our 
memory^  that  will  bring  back  such  pleas- 
ant memories  of  those  things  that  occurred 
than  this  historic  day  that  we  have  spent 
with  you  here  in  Cairo.  I  say  this  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  heartwarming  re- 
ception we  received — and  we  know  we 
received  it  for  the  American  people  that 
we  represented — as  we  drove  from  the 
airport  into  Cairo.  We  have  seen  big 
crowds  before,  but  as  has  often  been  said, 
you  can  get  a  crowd  out,  but  you  cannot 
make  that  crowd  smile  unless  they  want 
to  smile.  And  we  felt  that  we  could  sense 
the  heart  of  Egypt  on  this  occasion  and 
on  this  day.  And  through  their  hearts  they 
reached  ours,  and  we  believe  they  reached 


the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  be- 
cause we  in  America  want  to  be  friends 
of  this  nation  and  its  people,  and  that 
traditional  Egyptian-American  friend- 
ship which  goes  back  over  so  many  years — 
which  has  been  disturbed  at  times  over 
the  past  generation — that  friendship  has 
now  been  restored. 

This  day's  events  signify  and  symbolize 
that  restoration,  and  also,  this  day's  events, 
we  trust,  will  initiate  a  new  era  in  our 
relations  in  which  the  Egyptian  people, 
the  American  people  will  be  able  to  work 
together,  dedicating  their  energies  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  peace  and  thereby 
developing  the  progress  that  both  peoples 
want  in  both  of  our  countries  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  in  the  world. 

Another  reason  we  will  remember  this 
day  is,  of  course,  this  magnificent  banquet 
tonight,  and  we  only  wish  that  time  would 
permit  more  of  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
talk  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  very 
distinguished  guests  who  are  here,  those 
from  your  country,  the  distinguished  am- 
bassadors from  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  and  of  course,  those  guests  from 
the  United  States  you  have  been  so  kind 
to  have. 
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A  third  reason  that  this  day  will  be  a 
memorable  one  for  me  has  been  the  op- 
portunity that  it  has  provided  to  know  for 
the  first  time  through  personal  discus- 
sion— except  for  a  brief  telephone  con- 
versation a  few  months  ago  at  Aswan — to 
know  the  President  of  this  nation,  a  man 
who  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  has 
earned  the  respect  not  only  of  his  friends 
and  his  nation's  friends  but  those  who  are 
his  adversaries — or  were  his  adversaries — 
and  certainly  the  respect  of  all  observers 
in  the  world. 

As  we  look  at  this  man  and  what  he 
has  done,  I  would  analyze  leaders  of  the 
world  that  I  have  met  in  two  different 
categories.  It  is,  of  course,  sometimes 
rather  dangerous  to  oversimplify,  but  I 
think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  sometimes 
a  leader  concentrates  almost  exclusively 
on  the  problems  of  his  own  country  at  the 
expense  of  concentration  that  he  might 
well  give  to  problems  of  the  nations 
around  him  or  of  the  world  that  might 
affect  his  country. 

There  are  other  leaders  who  have 
gained  their  reputations  through  exactly 
the  opposite  tactic;  they  have  failed  to 
pay  as  much  attention  as  they  might  to 
the  problems  of  their  own  people  because 
of  their  desire  to  become  involved  in  ad- 
venturous activities  and  policies  with  re- 
gard to  their  neighbors  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

But  what  marks  the  difference  between 
a  leader  who  is  parochial  on  the  one  hand 
or  who  is  too  much  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  other  people  than  his  own  on 
the  other,  is  one  who  recognizes  that  the 
two  problems  are  inseparable,  and  so  it 
is  with  this  nation. 

Egypt,  because  of  its  size,  because  of  its 
location,  because  of  the  competence  and 


quality  and  ability  of  its  people,  because  of 
its  great  historical  heritage,  is  destined  to 
play  a  great  role  in  this  area  of  the  world 
and  in  the  whole  world,  as  it  has  played 
such  a  role  in  the  centuries  past. 

And  consequently,  whoever  leads  this 
people  and  this  nation  is  one  who  should 
concentrate  his  efforts  on  building  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  people  of  his  nation,  and 
President  Sadat  has  done  that.  He  has 
dedicated  his  Presidency  to  accomplish- 
ing that  goal,  but  he  has  also  recognized 
that  this  country,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  mentioned,  must  also  play  a  role, 
an  activist  role,  a  positive  role  on  the  world 
scene,  and  particularly  in  this  area  of  the 
world  which  has  caused  so  much  suffering 
and  so  much  potential  danger  over  these 
past  30  to  40  years. 

And  so,  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
President  Sadat,  to  discuss  not  only  the 
new  bilateral  initiatives  we  are  going  to 
undertake  for  better  relations  between 
our  own  countries,  initiatives  that  will 
help  us  both,  to  discuss  with  him  also  the 
problems  of  this  area  and  to  discuss  with 
him  international  policies  generally  was, 
for  me,  a  very  valuable  and  a  very  con- 
structive experience. 

And  so,  you  can  see  why  I  would  say 
that  of  all  the  many  days  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  spend  abroad  among  great 
people  in  many  fine  capitals,  this  day  will 
be  remembered,  certainly  as  much  or  even 
more  than  almost  any  day  I  can 
remember. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  some  of 
the  difficult  problems  and  the  complex 
ones  that  still  exist  in  this  area,  and  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were  not 
to  say,  standing  here  in  his  presence,  that 
I  do  not  come,  just  as  Dr.  Kissinger  did 
not  come  earlier  in  his  conversations,  with 
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ready-made  solutions  for  these  complex 
problems,  some  of  which  go  back  over 
many  years,  some  of  which  are  going  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  dedicated  diplo- 
macy on  the  part  of  all  parties  concerned 
in  order  to  find  a  just  and  equitable 
solution. 

But  I  do  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  do  say  to  this  company,  I  say  to  every 
nation  represented  here,  because  every 
nation  in  the  world  has  a  stake  in  the  peace 
in  the  Mideast  for  the  reasons  that  I  men- 
tioned this  morning,  I  say  the  United 
States  will  play  a  positive  role.  We  have 
no  designs  on  any  nation  in  this  area.  We 
have  no  desires  to  dominate  any  part  of 
this  area.  Our  only  interest  is,  first,  peace 
in  the  area  and,  second,  the  right  of  every 
nation  and  every  people  to  achieve  its 
own  goals  in  its  own  ways  by  its  own 
choosing,  free  of  outside  domination  or 
outside  interference. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  will  take  not 
simply  the  diplomacy,  brilliant  though  it 
was,  that  has  brought  us  as  far  as  we  have 
come,  the  first  two  great  steps  toward 
reaching  a  permanent  and  just  peace. 

We  have  started  down  a  long  road,  but 
the  road  stretches  on  and  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  And  I  can  only  say  that  we  in 
the  United  States,  our  Government,  will 
dedicate  its  best  efforts  to  going  down 
that  road  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  peo- 
ples of  this  area,  the  nations  of  this  area, 
goals  of  peace  and  progress  and  prosperity, 
we  would  trust,  in  the  end  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

On  such  an  evening  as  this,  standing 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  the  sense  that  centuries  of  civili- 
zation look  down  upon  us,  and  as  we  feel 
that  sense  of  history  in  this  place  which 
has  perhaps  as  much  or  more  history 
behind  it  than  any  in  the  world,  we  feel 


the  obligation  that  we  have,  each  one  of 
us  here,  to  future  generations. 

This  has  been  called,  this  area,  the 
cradle  of  civilization,  and  now  we  have 
the  challenge,  the  opportunity,  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  that  the  civilization  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  great  giants  of 
the  past  survives  and  not  only  survives 
but  is  passed  on  to  future  generations, 
stronger,  more  effective,  certainly,  we 
would  trust,  more  helpful  to  all  of  the 
people  who  live  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  those  here,  who  are  the  guests  of 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Sadat,  that  we  are 
privileged  to  be  here  on  such  a  memorable 
day.  We  trust  that  this  is  a  day  truly  of 
a  new  beginning  for  all  the  nations  in  this 
area,  a  new  and  a  good  beginning,  and 
one  that  will  benefit  thereby  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  And  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  would  want  to  join  me  in  the 
toast  that  I  will  propose,  not  only  to  the 
new  Egyptian-American  relationship,  a 
relationship  of  friendship  that  should 
never  have  been  broken  in  the  past — and 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  seeing  that  it 
will  never  be  broken  in  the  future — and 
second,  to  a  man  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  not  only  a  great  leader  of  his 
own  country  but  that  he  is  one  of  those 
rare  leaders  who  also  has  the  vision  and 
wisdom  to  contribute  to  peace  for  all  peo- 
ple in  all  countries  as  well. 

And  in  proposing  a  toast  to  him,  I 
would  not  forget  Mrs.  Sadat.  She,  like 
my  wife,  stands  by  her  husband's  side,  and 
she  is  known  throughout  her  country  for 
her  dedication  to  him  and  for  her  service 
to  her  country,  whether  it  is  in  war  or  in 
peace. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  would 
rise  and  raise  your  glasses  to  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Sadat. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
11:15  P"^-  ^^  the  gardens  of  the  Qubba  Palace, 
in  response  to  a  toast  proposed  by  President 
Sadat. 

President  Sadat  spoke  in  Arabic.  His  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows : 

President  Nixon,  Mrs.  Nixon,  distinguished 
guests: 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  welcome  you  in  our 
midst  as  the  first  American  President  to  pay 
an  official  visit  to  Egypt.  Your  visit  marks  the 
opening  of  a  new  phase  which  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  your  major  achievements. 

Your  choice  to  visit  Egypt  on  your  tour  has 
a  manifold  political  significance.  While  it  in- 
dicates your  eagerness  to  turn  a  new  page  in 
the  American-Egyptian  relations,  it,  at  the  same 
time,  manifests  the  change  of  emphasis  in  yours 
and  in  the  American  strategy. 

For  my  part,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  I  would  like  to  reciprocate  and  assure 
you  and  the  American  people  that  we  welcome 
this  change  with  all  its  political  and  psycho- 
logical significance. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Middle  East,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
history,  is  facing  a  turning  point,  a  turning 
point  in  the  sense  that  the  political  climate  in 
our  region  has  never  been  more  opportune 
and  paved  for  bringing  about  a  durable  peace. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  achieved  unless 
all  our  efforts  are  exerted  and  mobilized  to- 
wards this  end. 

This  area  was,  and  still  is,  of  major  strategic 
importance  and,  as  such,  should  have  been 
and  should  be  an  area  where  stability  and 
normalcy  prevail.  The  political  and  strategic 
sensitivity  of  this  region  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  at  any  time  be  the  spark  for  a 
global  conflict.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  wars  continued  and  tension 
prevailed  in  this  region  for  more  than  25  years. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  recapitulate  on  this  oc- 
casion the  history  of  this  area  and  the  causes 
of  its  troubles.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the 
real  cause  was  the  aggression  committed 
against  a  whole  nation,  the  Palestinian  nation. 
Since  then,  this  nation  has  been  deprived,  by 
force  of  arms,  of  its  homeland,  its  property, 
and  all  the  prerequisites  of  life.  This  nation  is 


now  either  living  in  tents  or  expelled  and  living 
in  the  diaspora.  The  appalling  conditions  under 
which  a  whole  new  generation  of  Palestinians 
were  born  and  brought  up  do  not  attest  to 
anything  but  the  failure  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion with  its  ingenious  means  of  advancement 
and  its  established  rules  of  law  to  tackle  the 
roots  of  this  problem  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  candid  with  you 
lest  in  the  future  there  would  be  a  misunder- 
standing or  false  reading  of  the  turn  of  events 
in  our  region.  The  political  solution  and 
the  respect  of  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinians  are  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 

It  is  an  oversimplification,  indeed,  to  profess 
that  it  is  not  a  complex  problem.  However, 
there  is  no  other  solution  and  no  other  road 
for  a  durable  peace  without  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  problem.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  the  Israelis  claim  in  order  to  justify 
their  expansionist  designs,  that  this  would  lead 
to  the  liquidation  of  Israel.  History  attests  to 
the  fact  that  Jews  have  lived  under  one  roof 
with  the  Palestinian  Christians  and  Moslems 
alike.  Moreover,  history  shows  beyond  doubt 
that  Jews  lived  for  centuries  without  any  dis- 
crimination whatsoever  under  the  Arab  rule,  be 
that  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  or  Europe. 

I  have  purposely  started  with  the  Palestinian 
problem  because  its  solution  is  indispensable 
for  the  attainment  of  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

The  other  outstanding  problems  are  not  of 
that  magnitude.  Egypt  has  been  a  sovereign 
state  within  its  present  international  bound- 
aries since  time  immemorial.  The  Egyptian 
people  have  always  repulsed  all  invaders.  All 
kinds  of  aggressions  and  attempts  to  conquer 
Egyptian  territory  by  force  were  completely 
foiled.  They  were  always  met  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Egyptian  people  to  defend  the 
sanctity  of  their  territory.  Thus,  it  is  inevitable 
for  a  country  like  Egypt,  with  a  people  of  such 
potentialities  and  capabilities,  to  regain  its 
territory  either  by  peaceful  means  or  through 
might. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
deployed  all  our  efforts  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  since  the  war  of  June  '67  for 
achieving  a  peaceful  solution,  but  to  no  avail. 
Although  world  public  opinion  was  aware  of 
the   facts   and    statesmen   from   time   to   time 
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admitted  the  inherent  danger  in  letting  the 
state  of  "no  war,  no  peace"  prevail,  Israel  con- 
tinued for  one  reason  or  another  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  logic.  It, 
rather,  tried  to  shield  itself  behind  the  illusion 
and  fallacy  of  its  supremacy,  failing  to  realize 
that  occupation  by  force  would  sooner  or  later 
be  repulsed,  that  this  area,  like  any  other  area 
of  the  world,  should  be  subject  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  that  its  people  should  live  in  peace 
under  the  accepted  norms  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

While  history  is  full  of  lessons  that  occupa- 
tion by  force  will  never  hold  and  is  always 
doomed,  the  Israeli  leaders  failed  to  grasp  that 
vital  and  simple  lesson. 

Then  came  the  6th  of  October  with  the 
Arab  armies  and  people  ready  to  exercise  their 
sacred  right  and  duty  to  liberate  their  land. 
The  course  of  events  of  that  period  both  during 
and  after  the  military  operations  should  be  the 
proper  signal  for  all  of  us  to  work  together  to 
achieve  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

One  of  the  major  changes  resulting  from  the 
6th  of  October  has  been  the  change  that  oc- 
curred in  the  American  attitude,  together  with 
the  various  steps  taken  since  that  historical  day. 
The  American  involvement  in  a  positive  way  is 
a  clearcut  political  achievement  of  the  6th  of 
October.  The  new  chapter  which  we  are  open- 
ing with  your  country,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
living  testimony  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  good 


relations  with  all  the  countries  of  this  sensitive 
and  strategic  area. 

For  our  part,  let  me  say  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  rapid  development  in  our  relations, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  bolstered  in  the  future 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Let  us 
work  to  promote  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples,  to  agree  on  the  essentials  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  which  could  provide  for  everybody 
the  right  to  live  in  a  dignified,  human,  and 
proud  way. 

We  in  Egypt  are  dedicated,  together  with 
our  Arab  brothers,  to  work  for  peace  and  to 
mobilize  our  efforts  and  potentialities  for  con- 
struction rather  than  destruction,  for  advance- 
ment rather  than  regression,  for  progress  rather 
than  stagnation. 

Let  us  work,  Mr.  President,  for  an  era  where 
we  can  go  into  history  as  people  with  creativity 
and  imagination,  and  let  us  suppress  together 
the  forces  of  evil. 

With  this  I  propose  that  we  drink  a  toast 
in  honor  of  President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
their  health  and  prosperity,  and  for  the  friendly 
American  people,  their  well-being. 


Earlier  in  the  evening,  President  Sadat  had 
presented  Egyptian  decorations  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  at  Qubba  Palace.  A  fact  sheet  on  the 
awards  was  released  by  the  White  House  in 
Cairo  on  the  same  day. 


1 75     Exchange  With  Reporters  During  a  Train  Trip  From 
Cairo  to  Alexandria.     June  13,  1974 


Reporter.   How   do  you   feel   the   tour 
has  gone,  sir? 

The  President.  President  Sadat  and 
I  have  been  really  overwhelmed  by  not 
only  the  size  of  the  crowd  but,  even  more 
important,  their  enthusiasm.  I,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  been  impressed  by  the  enor- 
mous personal  respect  and  trust  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  has  among  his  own  people, 
because  they  are  not  here  just  to  see  me, 
they  are  here  also  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him. 


And  the  other  thing  that,  of  course,  is 
impressive  is  the  fact  that  these  crowds 
show  a  very  deep  feeling  of  affection  and 
friendship  for  America.  The  fact  that  this 
could  exist  despite  almost  25  years  of  mis- 
understanding, and  off-and-on  relation- 
ship, in  the  last  7  years  very  bitter  mis- 
understanding, the  fact  that  this  gracious 
relationship  still  exists  here  in  Egypt  shows 
that  Egyptian-American  friendship  is  a 
natural  reaction  among  Egyptians,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  among  Americans,  and  there- 
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fore,  we  are  building  on  a  foundation  that 
will  last  because  it  is  built  on  natural  and 
not  unnatural  interests. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  President  may 
have  something  to  add  to  that  or  not. 

President  Sadat.  Well,  it  is  a  great 
occasion  for  us  to  have  President  Nixon 
among  us  and  to  show  him  our  true  feel- 
ings towards  the  American  people  and 
towards  himself,  also.  President  Nixon  by 
all  measures  has  performed  a  great  act 
in  our  most  dangerous  area  here  for  the 
first  time  since  26  years  to  the  millions 
that  you  have  seen  hailing  him,  and  you 
have  seen  what  they  wrote  on  the  bal- 
conies and  so,  "Nixon's  America  is  a  peace 
loving  nation."  So  they  want  to  show  you 
and  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
most  natural  thing  for  us  is  to  be  friends; 
the  unnatural  is  that  there  may  be  any 
conflict  among  us. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  being  here  per- 
haps, too,  might  raise  some  very  high 
expectations.  Do  you  feel  that  your  being 
here  might  raise  expectations  that  cannot 
be  reached? 

The  President.  President  Sadat  and 
I  have  had  very  extensive  conversations, 
first,  about  the  needs  of  Egypt  and,  sec- 
ond, about  how  we  can  meet  those  needs 
in  an  effective  way  without  overpromising 
and  without  disappointing  people  as  a 
result  of  expectations  that  have  been 
raised.  It  is  not  a  case  of  coming  into  a 
nation,  for  example,  led  by  unsophisti- 
cated men  who  simply  think  that  the  visit 
of  an  American  President  means  that  in- 
stantly the  problems  will  be  solved. 

President  Sadat,  for  example,  wanted 
me  to  see  what  he  called  the  slum  areas  of 
Cairo.  He  wanted  me  to  see  the  Delta, 
which  is  very  rich,  but  many  of  the  peas- 
ants are  poor.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  people  in  both  places,  inciden- 


tally, were  just  as  friendly  as  they  were  in 
downtown  Cairo  around  the  Palace.  But 
we  have  been  very  careful  in  our  talks 
and  in  our  public  statements  to  speak  of 
what  can  be  done. 

And  I  would  say  that  I  look  for  an  era 
of  cooperation,  not  just  government-to- 
government,  but  an  era  of  cooperation  in 
which  American  private  enterprise  will  be 
welcomed  in  Egypt  and  will  bring  not  only 
capital  but  technology  to  Egypt. 

So,  in  a  word,  naturally  the  unsophis- 
ticated individual  may  expect  that  in- 
stantly life  will  be  better.  That  will  not  be 
the  case.  The  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  steady  economic  growth,  and  the 
President's  programs  which  I  have  ex- 
amined in  some  detail — for  one,  recon- 
struction, two,  industrialization,  three,  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  and  four,  and 
most  important,  education — in  all  areas, 
these  programs  will  build  a  solid  base 
where  Egypt  will  go  no  place  but  up,  and 
it  will  not  be  plagued  by  what  it  has  had 
for  the  past  25  years,  intermittent  wars, 
which  every  time  they  began  to  move  for- 
ward they  were  pushed  back.  That  is  my 
view. 

Q.  President  Sadat,  what  is  the  princi- 
pal contribution  that  the  United  States 
can  make  for  continuing  peace  in  the 
Middle  East? 

President  Sadat.  It  is  to  keep  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  whole  thing  going  on,  and 
I  must  say,  you  have  read  what  my  peo- 
ple wrote.  They  wrote,  "We  Trust 
Nixon."  Since  the  6th  of  October  and 
since  the  change  that  took  place  in  the 
American  policy,  peace  is  now  available 
in  the  area.  And  President  Nixon  never 
gave  a  word  and  didn't  fulfill  it;  he  has 
fulfilled  every  word  he  gave.  So  if  this 
momentum  continues,  I  think  we  can 
achieve  peace. 
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Q.  What  new  pledges  would  you  like, 
sir? 

The  President.  I  particularly  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  see  not  only  the  offi- 
cials, and  for  me  to  know  people  like  Presi- 
dent Sadat  who  will  provide  great  leader- 
ship for  this  part  of  the  world,  not  only  his 
own  country,  but  also  to  get  a  sense  and 
feeling  about  the  people  themselves,  what 
their  problems  are,  what  their  hopes  are, 
what  their  feelings  are  toward  America, 
and  how  we  can  play  a  part  in  helping 
them  to  a  better  way  of  life  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
railroad  car  like  this  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Well,  I  must  say  that 
I  like  the  car,  but  what  I  like  better  is 
the  roadbed,  because  as  I  told  President 
Sadat,  the  roadbed  between  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
roadbed  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  As  we  know,  that  is  almost  an 
obsolete  roadbed,  and  when  I  go  back, 
I  am  going  to  tell  some  of  our  people  that 
railroads,  instead  of  just  concentrating  on 
building  fancy  new  air-conditioned  cars, 
they  ought  to  pick  up  the  roadbed.  This 
is  a  smooth  ride  all  the  way. 

I  think  too,  I  would  only  add  to  what 
President  Sadat  has  said,  that  he  recog- 
nizes— as  a  mature  leader  of  this  part  of 
the  world — he  recognizes  and  feels  very 
deeply  about  the  goals  he  wants  to 
achieve,  and  therefore,  nobody  can  con- 
demn him  as  being  one  who  is  not  dedi- 
cated to  the  goals  that  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding nations  want  to  achieve. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  man  who  is 
aware  of  the  intricacies  of  international 
diplomacy  and  realizes,  as  we  do,  that 
where  you  have  a  number  of  nations  with 


different  interests  and  different  viewpoints 
and  different  approaches,  that  rather  than 
a  huge  public  forum  as  being  the  place  to 
put  it  all  out  on  the  table  and  solve  it  at 
once  and  immediately  and  then  have  it 
blowup,  rather  than  having  that  ap- 
proach, what  is  needed  is  the  step-by-step 
approach,  not  because  we  want  to  go 
slow,  but  because  we  want  to  get  there. 

And  so,  nation  by  nation,  first  with 
Egypt,  then  with  Syria,  taking  up  each 
problem  as  it  is  timely  to  take  it  up  in  a 
quiet,  confidential  way — like  President 
Sadat  and  I  have  talked  to  each  other  in 
complete  confidence — and  we  find  that 
we  have  a  general  agreement  on  a  great 
number  of  things,  but  particularly  we  un- 
derstand the  necessity  in  the  field  of  di- 
plomacy to  handle  each  one  of  these 
problems  in  a  case-by-case,  very  consid- 
erate basis,  and  not  in  a  melodramatic 
grandstand  play  where  everybody  cheers 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  falls  down. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  President 
agrees  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  suggesting, 
sir,  that  perhaps  there  should  be  more 
bilateral  talks  before  a  Geneva  confer- 
ence? 

The  President.  We  do  not  want  in  our 
first  stop  to  indicate  that  we  are  going  to 
say  what  ought  to  happen,  because  these 
are  decisions  that  must  be  made  by  each 
of  the  leaders  that  we  talk  to.  However, 
I  would  say  that  before  ever  going  to  a 
summit  conference  where  a  number  of 
leaders  representing  different  viewpoints 
sit  down  around  a  table,  it  is  essential  that 
the  way  be  prepared  by  bilateral  discus- 
sions in  which  you  iron  out  those  differ- 
ences which  can  be  ironed  out  before  you 
get  to  the  summit.  That  is  President 
Sadat's  recommendation,  too. 
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President  Sadat.  We  have  discussed 
in  our  meeting,  and  we  have  agreed  upon 
this  form. 

Q.  Who  should  those  bilateral  discus- 
sions be  between? 

President  Sadat.  Between  President 
Nixon  and  me  and  then  between  our  two 
Foreign  Ministers. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  suggesting  bilateral 
discussions  with  other  countries? 

President  Sadat.  We  shall  be  doing 
this.  We  shall  be  doing  this  with  our  Arab 
colleagues,  also  bilateral,  we  shall  be  do- 
ing it  with  the  Soviet  Union,  also  bilateral. 


and  when  the  time  comes,  we  are  propos- 
ing a  small  Arab  summit  for  discussing  the 
next  step. 

Q.  This  would  be  before  Geneva,  sir? 

President  Sadat.  I  hope  this  would  be 
before  Geneva. 

Q.  You  are  not  suggesting  bilateral  dis- 
cussions with  Israel? 

President  Sadat.  No,  not  at  all.  Not 
yet. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

note:  The  exchange  of  remarks  took  place 
shortly  before  the  train's  arrival  in  Alexandria 
at  2  130  p.m. 


1 76     Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Establishment  of 
New  National  Wilderness  Areas.     June  13,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  is  no  greater  challenge  facing 
America  today  than  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  energy  resources. 

As  we  move  toward  national  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy,  however,  we  must  be 
diligent  in  protecting  and  preserving  our 
natural  heritage  of  unspoiled  wilderness 
areas  and  the  ecosystems  which  they 
support. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  and  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1 964,  I  am  today 
proposing  15  new  additions  to  our  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
These  additions  comprise  more  than  6 
million  acres  and  would  nearly  double 
existing  wilderness  acreage. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  once  again  that  Congress 
enact  the  eastern  wilderness  legislation  I 
recently  submitted,  now  embodied  in 
legislation  labeled  S.  2487  and  H.R. 
10469.  On  May  31,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  would  designate  certain  wilder- 


ness areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
The  Senate  bill,  I  believe,  is  inadequate. 
I  urge  the  House  to  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  wilderness  legisla- 
tion incorporating  the  Administration 
proposal,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt 
it  as  the  most  balanced  approach  to  study- 
ing and  designating  wilderness  areas  in 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

Briefly  described,  the  additions  I  am 
proposing  today  are: 

( 1 )  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Ore- 
gon— 122,400  acres.  Crater  Lake  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  country  and,  in  its 
ancient  caldera  setting,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by 
rugged  and  varied  terrain,  most  of 
which  is  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation. 

(2)  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
California — 2,500  acres  of  Sonoran  desert 
land.  Located  in  one  of  the  hottest  and 
driest  areas  of  the  country — rainfall  aver- 
ages only  4.73  inches  per  year — this  refuge 
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is  the  home  of  such  rare  or  endangered 
species  as  the  Yuma  clapper  rail,  the  Gila 
monster,  and  the  peregrine  falcon. 

(3)  Semidi  National  WildHfe  Refuge, 
Alaska — 256,000  acres  comprising  nine 
islands  and  surrounding  submerged  lands 
in  the  western  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The  ref- 
uge's fragile  estaurine  system  is  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  vast  colonies  of  sea  birds 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

(4)  Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wild- 
Hfe Refuge,  Hawaii — 1,742  acres  on  vari- 
ous islets  and  reefs  distributed  among 
some  800  miles  of  ocean  between  the  main 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Midway  Island. 
Among  the  rare  forms  of  wildlife  found 
within  this  refuge  are  the  Laysan  teal, 
found  only  on  Laysan  Island;  the  Ha- 
waiian monk  seal;  and  the  green  sea 
turtle. 

(5)  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Illinois — 4,050  acres.  This  ref- 
uge is  a  haven  for  such  migratory  water- 
fowl as  Canada  geese,  snow  and  blue 
geese,  and  mallard  ducks. 

(6)  Zion  National  Park,  Utah — 120,620 
acres.  This  park  is  a  superlative  example 
of  the  eflPect  of  erosion  on  an  uplifted 
plateau.  The  great  bulk  of  its  towering 
peaks  and  pinnacles,  arches,  and  natural 
bridges  are  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation. 

(7)  Katmai  National  Monument, 
Alaska — 2,603,547  acres.  Situated  near 
the  base  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  this 
massive  area  comprises  three  entirely  dif- 
ferent ecosystems:  a  coastal  area  dotted 
with  fjord-like  bays;  a  mountainous  area 
atop  ancient  volcanic  basement  rocks; 
and  a  plain  crisscrossed  by  lakes  of  glacial 
origin. 

(8)  Rice  Lake  and  Mille  Lacs  Na- 
tional   Wildlife    Refuges,    Minnesota — 


1,407  acres.  Consisting  largely  of  bog, 
forest,  and  lakes.  Rice  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  supports  a  variety  of 
birds,  notably  the  ring-necked  duck.  Both 
of  the  islands  which  constitute  the  small, 
nearby  Mille  Lacs  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge are  also  included  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

( 9 )  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana — 
927,550  acres.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Montana,  this  park — nearly 
all  of  which  is  suitable  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation— contains  some  50  small  glaciers 
and  200  lakes. 

(10)  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Montana — 32,350  acres.  Al- 
though it  harbors  a  multitude  of  ducks, 
as  well  as  such  mammals  as  moose,  elk, 
deer,  and  antelope,  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  refuge  is  to  protect  the  once-rare 
trumpeter  swan,  largest  of  all  American 
waterfowl. 

(11)  Olympic  National  Park,  Wash- 
ington— 862,139  acres.  The  home  of  more 
than  50  wildlife  species,  this  landscape  of 
rain  forests  and  seashore  lies  in  the  wet- 
test winter  climate  in  the  lower  49  States. 

(12)  Tamarac  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Minnesota — 2,138  acres.  One  of  the 
most  important  sanctuaries  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway,  this  area  hosts  thousands 
of  pairs  of  ducks  during  the  annual  nest- 
ing season. 

(13)  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Colorado — 239,835  acres  characterized  by 
massive  peaks,  Alpine  lakes,  and  mountain 
forests.  Among  the  wildlife  found  here  are 
wapiti,  mule  deer,  and  bighorn  sheep. 

(14)  Missisquoi  National  WildHfe  Ref- 
uge, Vermont — 620  acres.  Located  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Canadian  border, 
this  refuge  supports  primarily  waterfowl 
but  also  a  population  of   100  whitetail 
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deer,  a  species  which  was  all  but  non- 
existent in  this  area  30  years  ago. 

(15)  Unimak  Island  (Aleutian  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge),  Alaska — 
973,000  acres.  A  rich  diversity  of  wildhfe, 
including  the  Alaskan  brown  bear  and 
the  once-rare  sea  otter,  inhabit  this  island. 
Its  scenic  coastline,  rugged  mountains, 
and  volcanic  remnants  make  the  island 
ideal  for  the  study  of  interrelated  marine 
and  terrestrial  ecosystems. 

In  addition,  two  proposals  which  have 
been  previously  submitted — Pinnacles  Na- 
tional Monument  and  Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks,  all  in  Cali- 
fornia— have  been  augmented  by  suffi- 
cient acreage  to  warrant  resubmission  to 
the  Congress.  The  enlargements,  which 
are  attributable  to  revised  management 
philosophy  and  plans  and  the  recent  ac- 
quisition of  private  inholdings,  amount  to 
5,970  acres  in  the  case  of  Pinnacles  and 
68,800  acres  in  the  case  of  Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon. 

Three  other  areas — previously  pro- 
posed— Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range,  Ari- 
zona; Desert  National  Wildlife  Range, 
Nevada;  and  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment, Alaska — contain  surface  lands  suit- 
able for  wilderness  designation.  However, 
because  two  of  these  areas  are  open  to 
mining,  and  all  three  may  contain 
minerals  vital  to  the  national  interest  and 
have    not    been    subjected    to    adequate 


mineral  surveys,  I  am  recommending  that 
action  on  these  proposals  be  deferred 
pending  the  completion  of  such  surveys. 

After  a  review  of  roadless  areas  of  5,000 
acres  or  more  and  roadless  islands,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  concluded 
that  seven  areas  are  not  suitable  for  pres- 
ervation as  part  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  These  are: 
Savannah  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Georgia;  Little  Pend  Oreille  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Turnbull  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Washington;  Bowdoin 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Na- 
tional Bison  Range,  Montana;  National 
Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming;  and  Horicon  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  this  message,  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  to  the  Congress  letters 
and  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior regarding  these  wilderness  propos- 
als. I  concur  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  in  each  case,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  all  of  these  proposals. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

June  13,  1974. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  on  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  and  the  proposed  wilderness 
areas. 


177     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Sadat  at  a  Dinner 
in  Alexandria  Honoring  the  President  of  Egypt. 
June    13,    1974 


President  Sadat,  Mrs.  Sadat,  and  all  of 
our  distinguished  guests: 

Mr.  President,  this  dinner  tonight  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  us,  in  a  very 


small  way,  to  indicate  our  very  grateful 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  hospitality 
that  you  and  your  people  have  shown  to 
us  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Egypt. 
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We  thought  yesterday,  after  the  mag- 
nificent reception  in  Cairo,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  see  more  people  in  one 
day  again  in  our  lives,  but  I  remember 
you  told  me,  "Wait  until  we  get  to 
Alexandria."  And  you  were  right,  because 
on  the  journey  that  we  took  by  train 
through  the  rich  delta  country  and  then 
through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  going 
clear  out  by  the  sea  as  well  as  through  the 
downtown  area,  we  again  had  the  privi- 
lege, as  we  did  yesterday,  of  seeing  literally 
millions  of  people  who  were  there  to  greet 
us  and  to  welcome  us. 

And  there  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can 
turn  people  out,  but  you  can't  turn  them 
on.  They  will  only  be  turned  on  if  they 
want  to  be.  And  we  felt,  as  you  said  to  us 
so  often,  that  there  was  no  question  about 
the  people  that  we  saw  yesterday  and  to- 
day— they  were  from  their  hearts  giving 
us  a  warm  welcome — and  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  they  touched  our 
hearts  and,  I  am  sure,  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  saw  that  welcome 
on  television,  with  what  they  did. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  we  are  grateful 
that  on  this  visit,  brief  though  it  is,  that 
you,  in  arranging  our  itinerary,  saw  to  it 
that  we  were  not  only  in  Cairo,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  nation,  but  that  we  should  see 
another  part  of  the  country  as  well. 

We  in  Washington  often  say  as  we 
think  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  of  which  we 
are  very  proud  because  it  is  a  beautiful 
city,  that  Washington  is  not  all  of  Amer- 
ica and  that  one  must  travel  to  other  cities 
as  well.  And  you  gave  us  a  double  pleasure 
today  because  we  saw  the  countryside, 
the  farmers,  the  peasants  tilling  the  rich 
lands  with  three  crops  a  year  growing 
there,  some  with  the  equipment  that  goes 
back  many  centuries  and  others  with  the 


most  modern  equipment.  And  we  saw, 
also,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
Alexandria,  which  we  would  otherwise 
not  have  seen  had  you  not  planned  our 
schedule  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
extend  it  to  include  other  parts  of  Egypt 
than  just  the  capital. 

And  here  in  Alexandria,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  we  feel  certainly  in  the  pres- 
ence of — and  I  have  no  other,  better  word 
to  describe  it  than  this — in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  heritage  of  learning  which 
our  civilization  has  benefited  from.  We 
think  of  the  great  library  that  was  here. 
We  think  of,  for  example,  those  who 
landed  on  the  Moon  and  that  the  abilities 
that  developed  those  high  techniques  were 
based  on  the  great  scholars  of  the  past, 
many  of  whom  centered  here  in  Alex- 
andria— the  mathematicians,  the  astron- 
omers, and  the  like.  And  as  we  think  of 
that  heritage  of  learning  which  Alexandria 
signifies  to  the  whole  world  today,  it  re- 
minds us  of  how  much  both  Egypt  and 
America  will  gain  from  this  new  relation- 
ship which  we  have  established. 

I  say  a  new  relationship — it  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  relationship  that  was 
always  there,  but  one  which  we  now  have 
formalized  to  an  extent,  as  our  statement 
tomorrow  will  indicate,  and  one  on  which 
we  will  build,  because  there  are  perhaps 
some  things  that  we  have  learned  in  the 
new  world  in  America  that  you  will  find 
useful  in  the  development  of  your  coun- 
try. But  you  can  be  very  sure  that  we  who 
have  learned  so  much  from  the  civiliza- 
tion which  is  represented  in  this  land, 
that  we  also  will  profit  from  this  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas  and  that  the  wisdom 
that  is  here,  the  wisdom  not  only  of  the 
past  but  the  wisdom  which  is  now  being 
developed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
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future,  will  benefit  not  only  you  but  bene- 
fit us  as  we  learn  to  work  together  in 
developing  and  meeting  the  policies  which 
will  lead  to  a  peaceful  and  a  prosperous 
world  for  all  of  us. 

So  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  as  I  announced  tonight  to  our 
guests  with  very  great  pleasure  the  fact 
that  you  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States  on  a  State  visit  and 
that  Mrs.  Sadat  will  accompany  you,  that 
that  will  occur  before  the  end  of  this  year, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  my  privilege  to  give 
you  an  itinerary  also  where  you  will  see 
not  only  Washington  but,  we  trust,  other 
parts  of  the  country  that  you  have  not 
seen  before.  And  in  that  connection,  we 
will  not  be  able,  of  course,  to  match  cer- 
tainly what  we  have  seen  in  the  way  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  past  that  we  have  here, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  demonstrate  to  you,  as  you  and 
your  people  have  demonstrated  to  us,  that 
the  American  people  in  their  hearts  have 
nothing  but  the  greatest  affection  and  the 
highest  hopes  for  our  friends  in  Egypt. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  work 
together  again  as  friends,  and  that  friend- 
ship that  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
sealing  after  Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  col- 
leagues on  his  side  and  your  representa- 
tives on  your  side  laid  the  foundation,  that 
friendship  is  one  that  we  will  treasure  and, 
we  trust,  pass  on  to  future  generations  to 
enjoy  for  years  to  come. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  us,  I 
think,  would  want  to  join,  including  our 
American  friends  particularly  and  our 
Egyptian  guests  as  well,  in  a  toast  to  the 
President  in  the  sense  that  he  has  been 
such  a  great  host  for  us. 

And  also,  shall  we  toast  him  and  Mrs. 
Sadat  a  little  in  advance,  wishing  him 
what  he  will  have,  a  very  fine  and  warm 
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welcome  in  the  United  States  of  America 
when  he  returns  this  visit  later  this  year. 
To  President  Sadat. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:48  p.m.  in 
Ras  El-Teen  Palace. 

President  Sadat  responded  to  the  President's 
toast  in  Arabic.  His  remarks  were  translated  by 
an  interpreter  as  follows: 

My  friends.  President  Nixon,  Mrs.  Nixon,  their 
guests: 

It  was  yesterday  that  you  arrived  in  our 
country  and  took  a  historic  step  in  American- 
Egyptian  relations.  After  our  talks  and  after 
we  all  listened  to  your  memorable  statement  in 
Cairo,  you  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  the 
most  important  outcome  of  the  visit  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  American-Egyptian  relations  on 
a  clear  and  sound  basis  which  finds  its  fruit  in 
a  shared  conviction,  and  then  with  determina- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  our  coun- 
tries and  our  two  peoples  not  to  allow  the 
reoccurrence  of  what  had  strained  this  relation- 
ship in  the  past  and  that  we  work  together  for 
an  inspiring  future  corresponding  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  essentials  of  peace  for  our 
region  and  beyond  it. 

Mr.  President,  you  spoke  about  me  and  the 
Egyptian  people,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  in  a  manner  that  made  me  feel  the 
gravity  of  the  responsibility  that  I  shoulder  on 
behalf  of  that  people  and  of  the  Arab  nation, 
for  these  are  responsibilities  in  need  of  numer- 
ous and  varied  energies  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  one  person. 

What  really  matters  is  my  belief,  which 
transcends  my  other  beliefs,  that  the  para- 
mountcy  of  building  for  peace  and  of  working 
without  hesitation  until  all  peoples  of  the  area 
are  afforded  the  safety  and  the  political  cHmate 
necessary  for  the  area  and  its  peoples  in  order 
to  resume  their  former  standing  so  that  all  could 
contribute  in  solidarity  in  the  setting  up  of  a 
modern  civilization. 

When  I  referred  to  your  attributes,  I  did 
this  on  purpose  in  order  to  emphasize  what  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  you  concerning  my 
admiration  for  your  courage  in  taking  the  ini- 
tiative in  making  daring  and  decisive  decisions 
on  all  levels  on  the  international  plane  since 
you  assumed  the  leadership  of  your  country. 

I   am  quite  confident,  Mr.   President,   that 
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your  vast  experience  and  your  universally 
acknowledged  reputation  as  a  statesman  who 
dedicated  his  energy  to  knock  hard  on  the  doors 
that  have  been  shut  on  intricate  political  prob- 
lems and  opened  through  your  wisdom  and 
your  ability  to  move  at  the  proper  time  without 
hesitation,  this  being  on  record,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  you  and  your  people  will 
spare  no  effort  in  effecting  what  is  right  and 
establishing  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  this 
region  as  well. 

I  wanted  to  express  to  you  at  this  stage, 
before  the  end  of  your  historic  visit  to  Egypt, 
my  gratification  and  that  of  my  people.  Yet, 
however  hard  I  try  to  find  the  suitable  words 
for  that,  they  also  thought  of  what  you  have 
personally  witnessed  and  felt  since  you  set  foot 
on  our  soil  and  while  you  were  en  route  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria,  our  second  capital. 

We  are  now  in  this  historic  city  which  was 
the  stage  for  many  historic  battles,  among 
which  were  those  of  Abukir  between  the  British 
and  the  French  and  that  of  El-Alamein  on  the 
outskirts  of  Alexandria. 

Parallel  with  all  that,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
continuing  culture  and  science,  thus  deservedly 
it  was  the  center  and  a  lighthouse  for  our  well- 
known  civilization.  In  this  great  city,  with  its 
historic  values,  its  unique  strategic  position,  and 
direct  contact  with  all  countries  of  the  world 
without  exception,  you  were  received  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  as  you  were  received  on 
the  way  here,  too,  and  in  Cairo  by  their  fellow 


citizens  who  express  to  you  and,  through  you, 
to  the  American  people  their  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  their  belief  in  the  idealistic  value  of 
building  for  peace  which  conforms  with  what 
has  been  known  of  Egypt  even  before  its  recent 
history  and  its  creative  civilizations  which  were 
an  endowment  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  6th  of  October 
was  the  key  to  all  that  occurred.  The  unhesitat- 
ing attitude  of  your  country  under  your  leader- 
ship and  through  the  enormous  efforts  exerted 
by  your  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  considered  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  peace  and  to  a  warm 
and  sincere  relationship  between  our  two 
peoples. 

For  all  that,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
nothing  exceeds  my  delight  at  your  visit  except 
my  gratification  that  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were 
able  to  come.  Related  to  this  is  my  gratification 
at  your  invitation  for  me  and  Mrs.  Sadat  to 
visit  your  great  country  to  meet  directly  with 
your  people  and  your  officials. 

Until  we  meet  again,  I  ask  you  to  take  with 
you  to  the  American  people  our  appreciation 
and  our  warm  and  friendly  feelings  as  well  as 
recollections  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be 
renewed  when  next  we  meet  in  the  near  future. 

Allow  me  to  invite  you  all,  dear  friends,  to 
drink  a  toast  to  the  friendship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Egyptian  people,  as 
well  as  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 


1 78  Remarks  on  Signing  the  "Principles  of  Relations  and 
Cooperation  Between  Egypt  and  the  United  States." 
June  14,  1974 


Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Mr.  President,  I  first  want  to  endorse 
very  enthusiastically  your  very  generous 
compliment  to  our  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  role  he  has  played,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  team,  in  working  out  the 
various  problems  to  which  you  have 
referred. 

And  on  my  part,  may  I  pay  my  respects 


to  Foreign  Secretary  Fahmy  ^  for  the  role 
that  he  has  played,  and  members  of  your 
team,  in  working  out  many  of  the  details 
and  also  many  of  the  hard,  substantive 
issues  that  have  confronted  us. 

We  are  both  fortunate,  I  believe,  in  the 


^  Ismail  Fahmy  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 
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support  that  we  have  had,  and  the  talks 
that  have  gone  forward  have  been  ones 
that  have  laid  the  foundation  for  not  only 
a  continuation  of  a  direct  contact  be- 
tween you,  President  Sadat,  and  me, 
through  channels  that  we  have  established 
but  also  direct  contacts  at  the  foreign 
minister  level  and  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  put  meaning  and  also  substance 
into  the  papers  that  we  sign,  the  speeches 
that  we  may  make,  the  declarations  that 
may  be  forthcoming. 

Also,  on  this  occasion,  before  leaving 
Cairo,  could  I  express  again  our  grateful 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  not  only  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  myself  but  all  of  ours  who  are 
in  the  American  party,  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing hospitality  that  you  have  extended 
to  us  on  this  visit.  We  are  most  grateful, 
grateful  for  that  hospitality,  and  we  shall 
always  remember  it.  And  we  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  later  this  year  to  have 
Mrs.  Sadat,  who  stands  so  strongly  and 
loyally  and  effectively  by  your  side,  as  well 
as  you,  Mr.  President,  visit  the  United 
States  again  and  get  to  know  our  coun- 
try and  our  people  better,  not  only  at  the 
official  level  but,  as  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, across  the  Nation  among  all 
people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

We  have  today  signed  a  statement 
which  has  as  its  title,  "Principles  of  Rela- 
tions and  Cooperation  Between  Egypt  and 
the  United  States." 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  as  I  sign  this 
statement,  as  you  must  think,  of  the  many 
statements  and  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  and  others  that  I  have  signed 
since  I  have  been  in  this  office.  Some  have 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  others,  but 
there  is  one  important  rule  which  governs 
statements  or  agreements  or  treaties  or 
whatever  documents  are  signed  by  heads 


of  government,  and  that  is  this :  that  the 
statement,  the  treaty,  the  agreement,  is 
only  as  good  as  the  will  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  parties  concerned  to  keep  that 
agreement. 

Now,  what  we  have  established  in  this 
visit,  brief  though  it  is :  first,  that  that  will 
and  determination  to  keep  the  agreement 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  just  with  it,  but  to 
build  on  it.  We  have  certainly  established 
that  that  will  and  determination  exists 
between  the  two  heads  of  state  and  heads 
of  government,  President  Sadat  and  my- 
self. We  have  established  that  it  also  ex- 
ists at  official  levels  in  other  areas  of  gov 
ernment. 

But  I  think,  also,  we  have  something  else 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  As  we  saw  in  the 
3  days  that  we  have  been  in  your  coun- 
try, these  "Principles  of  Relations  and  Co- 
operation Between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States"  have  the  support  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  We  sensed  that  as  we  saw  your 
people  in  such  great  numbers,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  President,  they  also  have 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 

And  so,  not  only  officially,  not  only  at 
the  head  of  state  and  head  of  government 
level  but  also  among  our  people,  there  is 
support  for  this  document  that  we  have 
signed  and  support  not  only  for  the  spe- 
cific agreements,  declarations  that  are  con- 
tained therein  but  support  for  the  spirit 
which  we  have  discussed,  in  which  we  will 
go  on  from  this  agreement  to  others  in  the 
future  that  will  build  on  them. 

For  example,  in  our  discussions  we  have 
explored  ways  and  means  that  in  the 
future  we  could  build  on  the  understand- 
ings set  forth  in  this  agreement.  It  is  also 
very  significant  to  note  that  the  relations 
and  principles  described  herein  are  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  which  are  dedicated 
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to  the  works  of  peace,  and  we  believe  that 
this  is  again  something  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  your  people  and  of  the  American 
people,  based  on  what  we  have  seen  in 
our  visit  here. 

You  have  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
fact  that  while  we  have  made  very  signif- 
icant progress  by  reason  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  have  taken  place  today  in  re- 
moving roadblocks  which  have  existed 
toward  a  final,  equitable,  permanent  peace 
agreement,  that  there  is  still  a  long  road  to 
travel.  We  recognize  that,  as  you  recog- 
nize it,  and  we  look  forward  to  attempt- 
ing to  work  with  you,  with  other  govern- 
ments involved  in  attempting  to  find 
solutions  to  these  problems,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  per- 
manent peace  settlement  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  every  government  in  the  area 
and  every  nation  in  the  area.  And  it  is  not 
our  intention,  as  you  have  indicated  it  is 
not  your  intention,  that  what  we  have 
done  to  date  is  final.  It  is  a  beginning,  a 
very  good  beginning,  and  it  has  been 
followed  up  very  substantially  by  this  bi- 
lateral understanding  which  we  have 
signed  today.  But  there  is  more  to  be 
done  on  both  fronts,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  accomplishing 
those  goals. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
want  this  moment  to  pass  without  reflect- 
ing on  those  few  minutes  that  we  had, 
through  your  courtesy,  standing  by  the 
Pyramids,  thinking  back  over  the  thou- 
sands of  years  of  history  which  your  peo- 
ple have  known  and  history  which  is  the 
common  heritage  of  the  civilization  of  our 
world  today. 

We  think  of  the  great  things  that  your 
people  have  done  in  the  past,  but  as  we 
stood  there,  I  thought  also  of  the  even 


greater  things  that  you,  your  govern- 
ment— now  that  we  move  into  an  era  of 
peace,  now  that  we  will  have  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  and  with  other  govern- 
ments as  well,  I  am  sure,  in  accomplish- 
ing peaceful  goals,  we  think  that  Egypt 
now  is  at  the  beginning — it  is  almost  trite 
to  say  it — not  only  of  a  new  era  but  the 
beginning  of  what  can  be  the  greatest 
progress  this  nation  has  known  for  many 
generations  and  even  centuries. 

That  is  your  goal.  You  have  spoken 
feelingly  to  me  about  that  goal  as  we  have 
seen  your  people — so  many  of  them — 
the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  teachers,  the 
professional  people,  and  the  others, 
whether  in  the  countryside,  in  Cairo,  or 
in  Alexandria. 

It  is  a  great  goal,  and  you  can  be 
sure,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in  America 
share  that  goal  with  you.  And  as  far  as 
the  principles  stated  in  the  papers  that 
we  have  just  signed  are  concerned,  you  can 
be  sure  we  do  not  consider  this  just  another 
piece  of  paper.  It  has  the  backing  of  our 
Government  officially,  it  has  my  personal 
backing,  and  it  also  has  the  heartfelt  sup- 
port, I  am  sure,  of  the  American  people. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
12:45  p.m.  in  the  Palace  Theater  of  Abdin 
Palace  in  Cairo,  in  response  to  remarks  by 
President  Sadat. 

President  Sadat  spoke  in  Arabic.  His  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows : 

Great  guest  of  Egypt,  the  President,  Richard 
Nixon,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  once  again  at  the  end  of  this  visit  which  we 
all  share  the  view  that  it  is  a  visit  which  is  both 
historic  and  of  paramount  importance  because 
of  the  significance  that  it  bears  in  steering 
American-Egyptian  relations  once  again  to- 
wards the  path  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
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and  because  of  the  drastic  steps  which  it  is 
taking  now  in  order  to  try  and  bring  a  settle- 
ment to  a  painful  situation  that  has  existed  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Middle  East. 
Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  has  actually  come 
in  the  wake  of  concentrated  efforts  that  have 
been  exerted  and  which  were  crowned  by  the 
disengagement  agreements  that  were  signed 
on  both  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  fronts. 

And  you  personally,  Mr.  President,  have  had 
great  efforts  which  we  are  indeed  thankful  for. 
And  at  the  same  time,  your  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Kissinger,  who  knows  no  rest  at  all  and 
no  respite  in  his  efforts,  he  also  has  a  role  that 
will  always  remain  known  and  recognized. 

And  once  again,  I  find  that  I  have  to  formu- 
late the  situation  as  we  conceive  it  before  you. 
And  this  position,  we  feel,  has  three  main  fac- 
tors: We  find  that  the  disengagement  agree- 
ment, although  it  has  contributed  immensely  in 
breeding  the  right  climate,  we  believe  that  it 
still  remains  to  be  a  military  issue  that  had 
only  to  do  with  the  implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
cease-fire. 

We  find  that  the  disengagement  agreements 
have  actually  opened  the  door  before  an  issue 
that  needs  a  lot  of  efforts,  and  we  believe  that 
we  cannot  possibly  belittle  the  dimensions  of 
those  great  efforts. 

And  this,  in  fact,  is  the  only  alternative 
against  the  painful  recurrence  of  v/ar. 

The  second  factor  is  that  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tine people,  and  unless  this  is  implemented,  we 
feel  that  the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  will  be  dwindling. 

The  third  factor  is  that  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  we  do  welcome  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  the  American  position,  and  we 
actually  welcome  and  feel  satisfied  with  this 
new  spirit  and  this  positive  policy. 

We  all,  and  I  personally,  have  been  very 
frank  from  the  very  beginning,  and  I  have 
actually  submitted  and  expressed  initiatives 
to  our  victorious  troops  on   the  front  and   to 


the  whole  world  and  with  full  determination  to 
pursue  that  policy. 

But  I  feel  that  these  efforts  cannot  possibly 
implement  everything  on  their  own,  but  I  feel 
that  in  order  to  implement  this  drive  of  ours, 
all  the  parties  have  to  admit  that  the  6th  of 
October  has  brought  a  change,  and  it  has  dis- 
sipated forever  the  fantasy  that  there  could  be 
anything  that  can  be  achieved  by  the  force  of 
arms  or  to  try  and  impose  a  certain  will. 

And  it  is  upon  such  conviction  by  all  the 
parties  of  such  principles  that  peace  can  pos- 
sibly be  estabhshed.  And  it  is  indeed  with  satis- 
faction that  I  have  to  say  that  all  the  bilateral 
talks  that  have  taken  place  between  President 
Nixon  and  myself,  or  whether  President  Nixon 
and  United  States  Secretary  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
myself,  and  Minister  Ismail  Fahmy,  that  is  on 
the  official  plane,  or  whether  the  meetings  that 
have  taken  place  unofficially  during  that  visit, 
I  believe  that  this  all  enhances  our  feeHng  that 
a  great  deal  is  being  done  for  the  establishment 
of  peace. 

We  shall  do  our  very  best  actually  to  pursue 
this  line  of  conduct  so  that  the  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries  should  be  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  for  a  broader  sphere  of 
cooperation. 

Allow  me  that  personally  I  would  say  that 
this  visit  has  been  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
me  and  for  Mrs.  Sadat  to  get  to  welcome  a  great 
statesman  and  the  head  of  a  very  great  state, 
President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  a  tribute 
to  a  great  lady  that  stands  by  her  husband  in 
the  assumption  of  a  great  role. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  I  would 
like  to  express  once  again  our  happiness  that  we 
have  been  able  to  welcome  President  Nixon  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  were  to  welcome  him  on  that 
visit,  a  visit  which  we  feel  has  been  of  para- 
mount importance  and  most  fruitful,  and  we  do 
hope  that  the  practical  effect  of  that  visit  would 
appear  in  the  very  near  future.  Thank  you. 


Earlier  the  same  day,  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  accompanied  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Sadat,  had  visited  the  Pyramids. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt,  Muhammed  Anwar  el-Sadat, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Richard  Nixon, 

— Having    held    wide-ranging    discus- 
sions on  matters  of  mutual  interest 
to  their  two  countries, 
— Being  acutely  aware  of  the  continu- 
ing need  to  build  a  structure  of  peace 
in  the  world  and  to  that  end  and  to 
promote  a  just  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and, 
— Being  guided  by  a  desire  to  seize  the 
historic  opportunity  before  them  to 
strengthen    relations    between    their 
countries   on   the  broadest  basis  in 
ways  that  will  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  area  as  a  whole  and  will 
not  be   directed   against  any  of  its 
states  or  peoples  or  against  any  other 
state. 
Have  agreed  that  the  following  prin- 
ciples  should   govern   relations   between 
Egypt  and  the  United  States. 

I.  General  Principles  of  Bilateral 
Relations 

Relations  between  nations,  whatever 
their  economic  or  political  systems,  should 
be  based  on  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  including 
the  right  of  each  state  to  existence,  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty;  the  right  of 
each  state  freely  to  choose  and  develop 
its  political,  social  economic  and  cultural 
systems;  non-intervention  in  each  other's 
internal  affairs ;  and  respect  for  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence. 


Nations  should  approach  each  other  in 
the  spirit  of  equality  respecting  their  na- 
tional life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  United  States  and  Egypt  consider 
that  their  relationship  reflects  these 
convictions. 

Peace  and  progress  in  the  Middle  East 
are  essential  if  global  peace  is  to  be  as- 
sured. A  just  and  durable  peace  based  on 
full  implementation  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  of  November  22, 
1967,  should  take  into  due  account  the 
legitimate  interest  of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
Mid  East,  including  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple, and  the  right  to  existence  of  all  states 
in  the  area.  Peace  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  process  of  continuing  negotia- 
tion as  called  for  by  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  338  of  October  22, 
1973,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Geneva  Middle  East  Peace  Conference. 

In  recognition  of  these  principles,  the 
Governments  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  and  the  United  States  of  America 
set  themselves  to  these  tasks : 

They  will  intensify  consultations  at  all 
levels,  including  further  consultations  be- 
tween their  Presidents,  and  they  will 
strengthen  their  bilateral  cooperation 
whenever  a  common  or  parallel  effort  will 
enhance  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

They  will  continue  their  active  coopera- 
tion and  their  energetic  pursuit  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

They  will  encourage  increased  contacts 
between  members  of  all  branches  of  their 
two  governments — executive,  legislative 
and  judicial — for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing better  mutual  understanding  of  each 
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other's  institutions,  purposes  and  objec- 
tives. 

They  are  determined  to  develop  their 
bilateral  relations  in  a  spirit  of  esteem, 
respect  and  mutual  advantage.  In  the  past 
year,  they  have  moved  from  estrangement 
to  a  constructive  working  relationship. 
This  year,  from  that  base,  they  are  moving 
to  a  relationship  of  friendship  and  broad 
cooperation. 

They  view  economic  development  and 
commercial  relations  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  strengthening  of  their  bilateral 
relations  and  will  actively  promote  them. 
To  this  end,  they  will  facilitate  coopera- 
tive and  joint  ventures  among  appropriate 
governmental  and  private  institutions  and 
will  encourage  increased  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

They  consider  encouragement  of  ex- 
changes and  joint  research  in  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  field  as  an  important 
mutual  aim  and  will  take  appropriate 
concrete  steps  for  this  purpose. 

They  will  deepen  cultural  ties  through 
exchanges  of  scholars,  students,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  cultures  of  both 
countries. 

They  will  make  special  efforts  to  in- 
crease tourism  in  both  directions,  and  to 
amplify  person-to-person  contact  among 
their  citizens. 

They  will  take  measures  to  improve  air 
and  maritime  communications  between 
them. 

They  will  seek  to  establish  a  broad 
range  of  working  relationships  and  will 
look  particularly  to  their  respective  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Ambassadors  and  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Cooperation,  as 
well  as  to  other  officials  and  organizations, 
and  private  individuals  and  groups  as 
appropriate,  to  implement  the  various 
aspects  of  the  above  principles. 


II.  Joint  Cooperation   Commission 

The  two  governments  have  agreed  that 
the  intensive  review  of  the  areas  of  econo- 
mic cooperation  held  by  President  El- 
Sadat  and  President  Nixon  on  June  12 
constituted  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Cooperation  Commission,  announced 
May  31,  1974.  This  Commission  will  be 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Egypt.  To  this  end,  they 
have  decided  to  move  ahead  rapidly  on 
consultations  and  coordination  to  identify 
and  implement  programs  agreed  to  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  in  the  economic,  scienti- 
fic and  cultural  fields. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  help 
strengthen  the  financial  structure  of 
Egypt.  To  initiate  this  process.  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  will  visit  Egypt  in  the  near  future 
for  high  level  discussions. 

III.  Nuclear  Energy 

Since  the  atomic  age  began,  nuclear 
energy  has  been  viewed  by  all  nations 
as  a  double-edged  sword — offering  oppor- 
tunities for  peaceful  applications,  but  rais- 
ing the  risk  of  nuclear  destruction.  In  its 
international  programs  of  cooperation, 
the  United  States  Government  has  made 
its  nuclear  technology  available  to  other 
nations  under  safeguard  conditions.  In 
this  context,  the  two  governments  will  be- 
gin negotiation  of  an  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
under  agreed  safeguards.  Upon  conclu- 
sion of  such  an  agreement,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  sell  nuclear  reactors 
and  fuel  to  Egypt,  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Egypt  by  the  early  1980s  to 
generate  substantial  additional  quantities 
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of  electric  power  to  support  its  rapidly 
growing  development  needs.  Pending  con- 
clusion of  this  Agreement,  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Electricity  will 
this  month  conclude  a  provisional  agree- 
ment for  the  sale  of  nuclear  fuel  to  Egypt. 

IV.  Working  Groups 

The  two  governments  have  agreed  to 
set  up  Joint  Working  Groups  to  meet  in 
the  near  future  to  prepare  concrete  proj- 
ects and  proposals  for  review  by  the  Joint 
Commission  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  later 
this  year  in  Washington,  D.C.  These  Joint 
Working  Groups  will  be  composed  of  gov- 
ernmental representatives  from  each  coun- 
try and  will  include  the  following : 

(i)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Suez 
Canal  Reconstruction  and  Development 
to  consider  and  review  plans  for  reopen- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  and  reconstruction  of 
the  cities  along  the  Canal,  and  the  United 
States  role  in  this  endeavor. 

( 2 )  A  Joint  Working  Group  to  investi- 
gate and  recommend  measures  designed  to 
open  the  way  for  United  States  private  in- 
vestment in  joint  ventures  in  Egypt  and 
to  promote  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Investment  opportunities  would  be 
guided  by  Egypt's  needs  for  financial, 
technical,  and  material  support  to  in- 
crease Egypt's  economic  growth.  The 
United  States  regards  with  favor  and  sup- 
ports the  ventures  of  American  enter- 
prises in  Egypt.  It  is  noted  that  such  ven- 
tures, currently  being  negotiated,  are  in 
the  field  of  petrochemicals,  transportation, 
food  and  agricultural  machinery,  land  de- 
velopment, power,  tourism,  banking,  and 
a  host  of  other  economic  sectors.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  projects  under  serious  con- 
sideration   exceeds    two    billion    dollars. 


American  technology  and  capital  com- 
bined with  Egypt's  absorptive  capacity, 
skilled  manpower  and  productive  invest- 
ment opportunities  can  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  economy.  The 
United  States  and  Egypt  will  therefore 
negotiate  immediately  a  new  Investment 
Guarantee  Agreement  between  them. 

(3)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Agri- 
culture to  study  and  recommend  actions 
designed  to  increase  Egypt's  agricultural 
production  through  the  use  of  the  latest 
agricultural  technology. 

(4)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Tech- 
nology, Research  and  Development  in 
scientific  fields,  including  space,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  exchanges  of  scientists. 

(5)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Medi- 
cal Cooperation  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Egypt  to  develop  and  strengthen  its 
medical  research,  treatment  and  training 
facilities.  These  efforts  will  supplement 
cooperation  in  certain  forms  of  medical 
research  already  conducted  through  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Unit 
(NAMRU),  whose  mutually  beneficial 
work  will  continue. 

(6)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Cul- 
tural Exchanges  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  exhibitions,  visits,  and  other 
cultural  endeavors  to  encourage  a  better 
understanding  of  both  cultures  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  Egypt. 

The  two  governments  have  agreed  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Council  to  include  representatives 
from  the  private  economic  sector  of  both 
countries  to  coordinate  and  promote  mu- 
tually beneficial  cooperative  economic 
arrangements. 

In  support  of  their  economic  coopera- 
tion,  the  United   States  will  make   the 
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maximum  feasible  contribution,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion,  to  Egypt's  economic  development, 
including  clearing  the  Suez  Canal,  recon- 
struction projects,  and  restoring  Egyptian 
trade.  In  addition,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  give  special  priority  attention 
to  Egypt's  needs  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Consistent  with  the  spirit  of  cultural 
cooperation,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  consider  how  it  might 
assist  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Cairo's  Opera  House. 
The  Egyptian  Government  for  its  part 
intends  to  place  the  "Treasures  of  Tutank- 
hamen" on  exhibit  in  the  United  States. 

Both     governments,     in     conclusion. 


reiterate  their  intention  to  do  everything 
possible  to  broaden  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  consistent  with  their  mu- 
tual interests  in  peace  and  security  and 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  state- 
ment. 

In  thanking  President  El-Sadat  for  the 
hospitality  shown  to  him  and  the  members 
of  his  party,  President  Nixon  extended  an 
invitation  to  President  El-Sadat,  which 
President  El-Sadat  has  accepted,  to  visit 
the  United  States  during  1974. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  June  14,  1974. 
Richard  Nixon 

Mu  HAM  MED   AnW^AR-EL-SaDAT 

note:  The  text  of  the  document  was  released 
at  Cairo,  Egypt. 


1 80     Remarks  of  the  President  and  King  Faisal  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz 
of  Saudi  Arabia  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Jidda. 
June  14,  1974 


Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
Your  Excellencies,  and  distinguished 
guests: 

Your  Majesty,  speaking  for  all  of  us 
here  who  are  your  guests  from  the  United 
States,  I  express  appreciation  for  this 
magnificent  dinner  and  also  for  your  very 
gracious  remarks. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  historic  visit  as 
far  as  I  personally  am  concerned  and  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  be- 
cause, of  the  five  nations  that  we  are  visit- 
ing on  this  journey  for  peace  through  the 
Mideastern  area,  Saudi  Arabia  has  the 
longest  record  of  unbroken  friendship 
with  the  United  States  of  all  those  nations. 
And  while  I  have  had  the  opportunity  on 
several  occasions  to  receive  not  only  Your 
Majesty    but    others    representing    your 


country  in  the  United  States  and  to  meet 
and  talk  to  you  there,  I  am  honored  that 
this  is  the  first  visit  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  Saudi  Arabia. 

And  I  believe  that  it  is  important  and 
significant  to  point  out  to  all  of  those 
assembled  here  that  this  visit  is  not  one 
that  is  necessary  because  of  any  differences 
we  have  in  a  bilateral  sense,  because  as 
Your  Majesty  pointed  out  and  as  Prince 
Fahd's  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  ^ 
underlined,  we  have  embarked  on  new 
areas  of  cooperation  in  the  economic  and 
security  fields  which  we  are  sure  will  serve 
the  interests  of  not  only  our  two  countries 
but  the  interest  of  peace  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 


^  See  Item  i66. 
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We  live  in  a  very  decisive  time  in  the 
history  of  world  diplomacy.  Over  these 
past  3  years^  we  have  seen  the  United 
States  of  America  establish  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  where  one-fourth  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world  live.  We  have  seen  the  end 
of  America's  longest  and  most  difficult 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  had  a  series  of 
meetings  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  resolve  differences  and  develop, 
where  possible,  areas  of  cooperation  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

But  I  would  be  certainly  much  less  than 
candid  if  I  were  not  to  admit  that  despite 
these  advances  in  the  cause  of  peace,  we 
know  how  difficult  and  long  the  road 
ahead  is  if  we  are  to  have  a  permanent 
peace. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  His  Majesty's 
background,  the  fact  that  when  he  was 
only  14  years  of  age  he  attended  a  con- 
ference at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  a  war 
that  was  described  at  that  time  as  one 
that  would  end  all  wars.  But  that,  of 
course,  was  not  the  case.  Versailles  left 
only  the  seeds  for  a  war  that  was  to  fol- 
low in  the  next  generation. 

And  then  His  Majesty  attended  another 
conference  after  the  Second  World  War 
in  San  Francisco,  the  conference  that  set 
up  the  U.N.  And  yet  with  all  the  high 
idealism  that  motivated  so  many  of  those 
who  attended  that  conference,  it  did  not 
produce  a  framework  which  guaranteed 
what  so  many  wanted,  a  lasting  peace,  be- 
cause wars  continued  to  come. 

And  that  is  why,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  contribute  to  a  great  goal,  our  goal  is 
not  simply  a  peace  that  will  be  an  inter- 
lude between  wars  but  a  peace  that  can 
last,  and  such  a  peace  must  be  built  care- 
fully, step  by  step,  having  in  mind  the  fact 


that  if  mistakes  are  made  in  the  making  of 
the  peace,  the  result  inevitably  will  be 
simply  another  conflict. 

So,  I  can  say  tonight  that  while  we  do 
have  a  new  and  promising  relation  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  while  we 
do  have  a  dialog  discussing  many  con- 
structive items  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
realize  that  the  process  of  peace  is  one 
that  never  ends.  We  must  continue  to 
work  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

And  that  brings  me,  of  course,  to  the 
area  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  most 
interested  at  this  time — the  Mideast.  We 
want  to  play  a  helpful  role.  And  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  we  believe,  has  played  a 
helpful  role  working  with  the  govern- 
ments in  the  area  to  settle  longtime  dif- 
ferences. But  we  are  aware  that  we  cannot 
produce  an  instant  formula  to  solve  all 
longtime  differences.  But  what  is  new  in 
the  present  situation  is  that  the  United 
States  is  playing  a  role,  a  positive  role, 
working  toward  the  goal  of  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Mideast. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason.  Your  Majesty, 
that  this  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia,  clearly 
apart  from  the  very  great  pleasure  it  gives 
us  to  see  you  personally  again  and  to  see  so 
many  of  our  friends,  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  visit  is  important.  Because  over 
the  past  27  years,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  and  knowing  the  leaders  of 
over  80  nations  in  the  world. 

And  I  can  assure  all  of  those  assembled 
here  that  in  terms  of  years  of  experience, 
in  terms  of  wisdom,  in  terms  of  vision,  not 
only  for  his  own  country  and  his  own  area 
but  for  the  whole  world,  there  is  no  man 
on  the  world  scene  who  can  surpass  our 
host  tonight.  His  Majesty  King  Faisal. 

I  know  that  most  people — at  least,  it  is 
assumed  that  most  people  come  to  Saudi 
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Arabia  to  get  oil.  We  can  use  oil.  But  we 
need  more,  something  that  is  worth  far 
more  than  oil.  We  need  wisdom. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  sure  that  the  talks 
that  His  Majesty  and  I  have  already  been 
privileged  to  have  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue tomorrow,  will  help  me,  help  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  our  developing  the 
policies  and  developing  the  programs  that 
can  continue  the  momentum  toward  the 
goal  that  we  all  seek,  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  for  the  people  of  the  Mideast  and 
all  of  the  nations  in  this  area. 

And  finally,  just  to  demonstrate  that  I 
am  somewhat  of  a  practical  politician,  let 
me  say  that  while  we  will  treasure  most 
the  wisdom  that  we  will  take  with  us  after 
this  visit,  we,  of  course,  will  need  the  oil 
to  carry  us  to  our  next  stop. 

And,  Your  Majesty,  I  just  want  to 
make  clear,  we,  of  course,  will  pay  the 
world  price. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
9 :  30  p.m.  at  the  Royal  Guest  Palace  in  response 
to  remarks  by  King  Faisal. 

King  Faisal  spoke  in  Arabic.  His  remarks 
were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows : 

Your  Excellency  Mr.  President,  honorable 
gentlemen: 

I  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome  in  this  land 
of  the  heavenly  message  that  illuminated  for 
all  humanity  the  path  of  righteousness  and 
wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  always  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  friendship  which  was  founded  by 
His  Majesty  the  late  King  Abdul  Aziz,  may  God 
bless  his  soul,  between  the  people  of  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  American  people. 
We  have  always  been  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  this  friendship 
and  constantly  advised  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  do  likewise  and  not  to 
give  anyone  the  pretext  to  harm  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
appreciates  fully  and  realizes  her  responsibility 
towards  the  world  community  whose  members 


should  cooperate  together  for  their  common 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

But  at  the  same  time,  she  cannot  approve 
of  any  harm  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  any 
of  its  member  nations,  especially  if  such  harm  is 
directed  against  her. 

Mr.  President,  the  injustice  and  aggression 
which  were  wrought  upon  the  Arabs  of  Palestine 
are  unprecedented  in  history,  for  not  even  in 
the  darkest  ages  had  a  whole  population  of  a 
country  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  to  be 
replaced  by  aliens. 

The  Arab  nation  has  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  regain  their  lost  rights  and  to 
undo  the  injustice  which  had  been  committed, 
but  these  appeals  were  in  vain,  and  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  arms  in  the 
defense  of  their  rights,  their  lands,  and  their 
sacred  shrines. 

Mr.  President,  we  seek  a  peace  based  on 
right  and  justice,  because  only  with  such  peace 
can  security  and  stability  throughout  the  world 
be  obtained. 

In  this  respect,  we  highly  appreciate  this 
step  forward  which  has  been  realized  on  the 
road  to  peace  under  Your  Excellency's  guidance 
and  by  the  wise  and  decisive  efforts  of  your 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  We 
hope  that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
continue  her  efforts  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  area  so  that  it  may  live  in  peace  and 
security,  because  it  is  peace  and  security  that 
form  the  basis  for  its  development  and  pros- 
perity. Thus  the  United  States  of  America 
would  be  fulfilling  her  responsibilities  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  there  will  never  be  a  real 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  area  unless  Jerusalem 
is  liberated  and  returned  to  Arab  sovereignty, 
unless  liberation  of  all  the  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritories is  achieved,  and  unless  Arab  people  of 
Palestine  regain  their  rights  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  be  given  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  step  performed  by  Your 
Excellency  in  visiting  the  area  is  such  a  wise 
act  which  wins  our  thanks  and  appreciation. 
We  hope  that  it  will  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
to  this  part  of  the  world.  We  assure  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  we  value  the  friendship  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  and  wish  to  cooperate 
with  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arab  world  in 
general  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  in 
particular. 

We  also  hope  that  the  visit  which  our  brother, 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Fahd,  has  just  paid 
to  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  constructive  and  fruitful  co- 
operation between  the  two  friendly  nations. 


Mr.  President,  may  you  convey  to  our  friends 
in  the  United  States  and  to  the  friendly  Ameri- 
can people  our  deepest  thanks  and  great 
appreciation. 

Once  more,  Mr.  President,  I  welcome  Your 
Excellency  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
your  party  in  our  country,  wishing  you  all  a 
happy  stay. 

Thank  you. 


1 8 1     Remarks  at  the  Conclusion  of  Discussions  With 
King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia.     June  15,  1974 


Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
Your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Once  again,  it  has  been  my  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  meet  with  Your 
Majesty,  as  well  as  with  Crown  Prince 
Khalid  and  other  members  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government. 

Our  talks  have  been  constructive  and 
far-reaching,  covering  problems  on  the 
whole  world.  We  have  particularly  di- 
rected our  attention  to,  and  have  reviewed 
in  detail,  the  momentous  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  this  area  of  the  world,  the 
Middle  East. 

While  we  both  recognize  that  impor- 
tant steps  have  already  been  taken  on  the 
long  road  to  permanent  peace  in  this  area, 
there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done  in 
reaching  our  goal. 

And  the  United  States  intends  to  per- 
severe in  its  active  efforts  to  achieve  this 
difficult  but  great  goal  of  a  permanent 
and  equitable  and  just  peace  in  this  area, 
and  essential  elements  in  the  search  for 
peace  are  the  fundamental  developments 
we  are  witnessing  in  American  relations 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  with  other  nations 
in  the  Arab  world. 

The  American  and  Arab  nations  are 
rapidly  moving  into  an  era  of  close  co- 
operation and  interdependence,   an  era 


unprecedented  in  the  long  history  of  our 
relationships.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  one 
of  the  first  manifestations  of  this  new  era 
should  come  in  the  relationships  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States,  the 
two  nations  that  have  been  closely  bound 
by  ties  of  friendship  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

In  exploring  avenues  of  cooperation, 
His  Majesty  and  I  have  focused,  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  work  of  the  joint  commis- 
sions which  were  agreed  to  a  week  ago 
during  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Fahd  and  other  senior  Saudi  minis- 
ters to  Washington.  These  commissions 
and  the  goals  they  represent  hold  rich 
promise  for  the  future  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  for  the  future  of  the  entire  Mideast. 

And,  Your  Majesty,  the  United  States 
intends  to  be  Saudi  Arabia's  active  and 
constructive  partner  in  insuring  the  suc- 
cess of  these  goals. 

His  Majesty  and  I  have  also  reviewed 
the  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  assist 
Saudi  Arabia  in  maintaining  its  defense 
forces.  Our  two  nations  are  totally  dedi- 
cated to  peace.  But  to  achieve  that  goal  in 
this  area,  Saudi  Arabia  must  have  a  level 
of  security  that  is  consistent  with  its  role 
as  a  leader  in  this  part  of  the  world.  If 
Saudi  Arabia  is  strong  and  secure,  as  it 
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will  be,  we  will  enhance  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and,  in  turn,  throughout  the  world. 

As  we  conclude  these  talks  after  having 
met  on  several  occasions  before,  I  would 
say  that  today  American  ties  with  Saudi 
Arabia  have  never  been  stronger  and  have 
never  more  solidly  been  based  than  they 
are  now.  We  have  long  been  good  friends, 
and  our  friendship  which  now  develops 
into  an  active  partnership  will  be  further 
strengthened  through  active  cooperation 
between  us  in  the  areas  that  I  have 
described. 

And,  Your  Majesty,  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  Americans  traveling  with  me,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  very  generous  hospitality  you 
have  extended  to  us  and  also  to  express 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  gestures  of 
hospitality  and  the  counsel  you  have  pro- 
vided for  Secretary  Kissinger  during  his 
visits  to  your  nation. 

And  personally,  I  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing you  again  when  you  next  can  plan  a 
trip  to  the  United  States.  I  can  assure  you 
of  a  warm  and  friendly  reception. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:55  p.m.  in 
the  King's  Office  at  the  Al-Ri'assa  Palace  in 
Jidda. 

King  Faisal  responded  to  the  President's  re- 
marks in  Arabic.  His  remarks  were  translated 
by  an  interpreter  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Excellencies,  distinguished 
guests: 

It  is  a  source  of  great  appreciation  to  meet 
with  you  again,  Mr.  President,  only  this  time 
in  our  country,  and  to  receive  you  so  warmly 
as  you  may  have  seen,  so  genuinely,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

We  greatly  appreciate,  Mr.  President,  your 
genuine  expressions  of  friendship  and  solidarity 
and  cooperation  between  our  two  countries.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  everybody  who 
is  genuine  and  who  knows  us  well,  both  sides 


of  us,  is  absolutely  assured  of  our  agreeing  with 
you  fully  about  the  strengthening  and  deepen- 
ing of  our  relations. 

And  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  conviction  that  all  our  Arab 
brethren  are  desirous  of  and  are  seriously  look- 
ing forward  to  improve  the  relations  that  bind 
them  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  ties  of 
friendship  and  respect. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  all  the  problems 
and  the  blemishes  that  seem  to  mar  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  some  Arab  countries  will  be  removed  so 
that  the  clear  waters  will  go  back  to  their 
natural  course. 

We  are  fully  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  Your 
Excellency's  endeavors  to  remove  all  these 
problems  and  blemishes  so  that  we  can  once 
again,  the  Arab  world  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  be  very  close  and  deep  friends. 

But  what  is  very  important  is  that  our  friends 
in  the  United  States  of  America  be  themselves 
wise  enough  to  stand  behind  you,  to  rally 
around  you,  Mr.  President,  in  your  noble  ef- 
forts, almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  efforts  aiming  at  securing  peace 
and  justice  in  the  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  addition  to  our 
professions — genuine  professions — of  friendship 
between  us  and  our  desires  to  strengthen  the 
ties,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  ultimate  objec- 
tives, both  you  and  us,  are  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  aiming  at  securing  peace,  justice,  sta- 
bility, and  prosperity  to  the  whole  world. 

And  anybody  who  stands  against  you,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  United  States  of  America  or 
outside  the  United  States  of  America,  or  stands 
against  us,  your  friends  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  obviously  has  one  aim  in  mind,  namely, 
that  of  causing  the  splintering  of  the  world, 
the  wrong  polarization  of  the  world,  the  bring- 
ing about  of  mischief,  which  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  tranquillity  and  peace  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  lend 
His  help  to  us  and  to  you  so  that  we  both  can  go 
hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  noble  aims  that  we  both  share, 
namely,  those  of  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity 
in  the  world. 

And  we  sincerely  hope  that  God  will  grant 
us  success  to  our  joint  efforts  in  reaching  those 
noble  aims  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
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I  would  like  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  our  part,  we  will  pursue,  realize,  and 
carry  out  every  item  that  we  have  agreed  upon, 
both  sides,  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Fahd,  between  the  American 
side  and  the  Saudi  side  in  the  fields  of  coopera- 
tion. 


And  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  thanks  and 
gratification  at  your  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  grace  us  with  this  very  kind  and  most  wel- 
come visit  and  certainly  beseech  Almighty  God 
to  grant  you  continued  success  in  your  noble 
endeavors. 

Thank  you. 


182     Remarks  of  the  President  and  President  Hasez  al  Asad  of 
Syria  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Damascus.     June  155  1974 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Asad,  Your  Excellen- 
cies, and  distinguished  guests: 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  all  your 
guests  tonight  and  particularly  your 
American  guests,  I  express  appreciation 
for  this  magnificent  dinner  and  for  the  en- 
tertainment which  accompanied  it. 

I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  this  eve- 
ning by  our  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kis- 
singer. He  told  me  of  his  great  respect  for 
your  quick  intelligence,  for  your  tough 
negotiating  ability,  and  also  for  your 
statesmanship.  And  you,  Mr.  President, 
have  told  me  that  there  is  a  Syrian  saying 
to  the  effect  that  the  guest's  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  host  is  directly  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  food  the  guest  con- 
sumes at  the  host's  dinner. 

I  can  now  see  why  Henry  Kissinger 
gained  7  pounds  in  his  1 3  trips  to  Damas- 
cus over  the  past  30  days.  And  whenever 
we  wear  him  out  on  his  other  travels 
throughout  the  world,  we  will  send  him 
back  here  to  build  him  up. 

And  tonight,  in  addition  to  compli- 
menting those  who  prepared  this  magni- 
ficent dinner,  all  of  them  and  those  who 
served  it  so  beautifully,  may  I  pay  respects 
on  behalf  of  all  our  guests  and  your  guests 
tonight  to  the  cultural  groups  who  enter- 
tained us  so  beautifully. 

And  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  the  cultural  exchange  program  be- 


tween our  two  countries  being  reestab- 
lished, that  a  group  like  this — maybe  this 
one — you  will  choose  to  send  to  the  United 
States  so  that  people  in  Washington  and 
other  cities  may  be  able  to  see  it  and  hear 
it,  as  we  did  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
how  I  feel  in  my  position  standing  here  in 
what  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  oldest 
continually  inhabited  city  in  the  world, 
Damascus,  and  to  realize  that  this  city  in 
6,000  years  has  seen  more  of  history  than 
any  other  continually  inhabited  city  on  the 
whole  globe. 

And  tonight,  as  you  have  indicated,  this 
ancient  city  with  its  honorable  traditions, 
its  great  history,  sees  another  event  which 
will  mark  a  new  direction  in  the  rela- 
tions not  only  between  two  nations  but,  we 
trust,  between  and  among  many  nations 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

That  new  direction  is  symbolized  by 
what  you  have  referred  to,  that  this  is 
the  first  time  a  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  visited  Damascus,  has  ever 
stood  on  Syrian  soil.  But  it  symbolizes  far 
more  than  that. 

You  have  indicated  the  fact  that  a  first 
step  has  been  taken  toward  the  just  and 
equitable  peace  that  we  want  for  this  area 
of  the  world.  And  you  have  indicated  very 
eloquently,  very  directly,  very  candidly, 
as  you  have  always  done,  your  concern 
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about  what  other  steps  may  be  taken  or 
should  be  taken  in  order  that  the  peace  be 
just  and  be  equitable.  You  have  indicated 
your  concern  about  such  matters  as  the 
Palestinians^  which  we,  of  course,  under- 
stand; your  concern  about  your  borders, 
which  we,  of  course,  understand;  and 
other  matters  that  are  for  future  negotia- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  have  an 
instant  solution  for  these  very  complex 
problems,  but  you  would  know  with  your 
vast  experience  in  diplomacy  and  negotia- 
tions, as  would  our  other  guests  here,  that 
I  do  not  bring  any  instant  solution  to  these 
problems. 

I  do  know  that  for  30  years  that  resort 
to  war  by  either  side,  by  whatever  chance, 
has  not  solved  these  problems. 

And  I  do  know  that  the  United  States, 
for  that  reason  as  well  as  for  other  reasons 
involving  our  interests  in  justice  and 
equity,  now  is  directly  involved  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  solutions  for  these  problems 
through  the  channels  of  peace  rather  than 
through  resort  to  war. 

The  fact  that  a  first  step  has  been  taken 
has  been  credited  with  very  good  reason  to 
the  persistence  and  ability  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  colleagues.  But  your  own 
statesmanship,  your  own  recognition  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  and  should  be 
accomplished  as  a  first  step,  played  an  in- 
dispensable part  in  obtaining  this  first 
disengagement  step  in  this  critical  area. 

Tomorrow  we  will  explore  in  greater  de- 
tail all  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems that  you  have  touched  upon  tonight. 

I  can  simply  state  tonight,  however,  that 
we  do  not  consider  the  first  step  to  be  the 
last  step.  It  is  a  beginning,  and  a  good 
beginning.  But  now  we  must  move  for- 
ward step  by  step  as  each  case  permits  it 


to  be  done  until  we  reach  our  goal  of  a 
just  and  equitable  peace. 

And  while,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  rather 
overblown  promises  about  what  can  be  ac- 
complished and  when  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  can  tell  you  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  irreversibly  to  parti- 
cipating where  we  can  be  of  assistance  in 
working  out  an  equitable  and  just  peace 
settlement. 

And  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  good  will,  of 
understanding,  and  of  determination  that 
we  will  enter  our  talks  tomorrow  with  you 
on  what  various  steps  can  be  taken  in  the 
future  that  can  be  effective. 

Having  referred  to  that  specific  prob- 
lem, may  I  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
theme  which  you  touched  upon  so  elo- 
quently in  your  remarks. 

America  is  fortunate  to  have  many  of 
Syrian  background  as  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  all  good  American  citizens 
but  proud  of  their  Syrian  background,  and 
they  have  enriched  the  diversity  of  our 
American  life. 

And  tonight,  Mr.  President,  as  I  met 
you,  Mrs.  Asad,  your  wonderful  family, 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  some  exhibits 
of  your  culture,  I  realize  how  much  both 
of  our  countries  have  missed  in  being  apart 
for  so  many  years  over  these  past  20  years. 

As  I  sensed  at  this  dinner  tonight  and 
as  I  sensed  as  we  rode  through  Damascus 
earlier  today,  it  is  natural  for  Syrians  and 
Americans  to  be  friends.  It  is  not  natural 
for  us  to  be  enemies.  And  I  would  hope 
and  trust  that  we  would  never  again  allow 
differences  to  drive  us  apart  as  they  have 
over  these  past  few  years. 

We  will  not  always  agree,  just  as  friends 
do  not  always  agree.  But  as  friends,  we 
will  learn  from  each  other,  and  we  will 
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work  together  for  a  goal  to  which  we  are 
both  deeply  dedicated,  the  cause  of  peace 
not  only  between  and  among  the  nations 
in  this  area  but  for  all  peoples  in  the 
world. 

And  so,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
after  6,000  years  of  history,  this  great  city 
is  seeing  again  something  happening, 
something  that  will  change  not  only  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries  but 
something  that  can  change  the  world  and 
make  it  a  better  world  for  all  of  us. 

And  for  that  and  many  other  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  and  all  of  your  American  guests 
are  proud  to  be  here  tonight  in  your 
company  as  your  guests. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
10:45  P-ni.  in  the  Orient  Club  in  response  to 
remarks  by  President  Asad. 

President  Asad  spoke  in  Arabic.  His  remarks 
were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  honored  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  President  Richard  Nixon  and  to  Mrs. 
Nixon,  also  to  our  honored  American  guests, 
wishing  them  all  a  happy  stay  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  extend  greetings  to  the 
American  people  through  you,  we  also  express 
appreciation  for  your  visit  which  has  a  historic 
significance,  considering  that  you  are  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pay  a  visit  to 
our  country.  Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  is  espe- 
cially meaningful  in  that  it  is  taking  place  in  an 
important  juncture  in  the  modern  history  of 
our  region  and  after  a  long  period  of  estrange- 
ment between  our  two  countries.  It  is  also  mean- 
ingful in  that  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  tour 
which  you  have  declared  to  be  dedicated  to 
efforts  aimed  at  establishing  a  just  and  durable 
peace  in  our  region. 

We  welcome  every  sincere  endeavor  aimed 
at  achieving  a  just  peace,  and  we  wish  you  full 
success  in  your  efforts.  I  should  also  make  it 
clear  that  peace  is  a  genuine  attribute  of  the 
Arab  nation  and  that  we  have  a  real  interest 
in  such  a  peace.  We  desire  a  stability  based  on 


real  freedom  in  order  to  ensure  for  ourselves  a 
many-sided  progress  that  would  ultimately  re- 
store to  our  people  the  ability  to  play  an  appro- 
priate role  in  the  activities  of  the  international 
community,  wherewith  to  serve  both  themselves 
and  humanity  at  large. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Arab  nation 
has  struggled  to  achieve  peace.  However,  it  has 
faced  difficulties,  and  obstacles  have  been 
placed  in  its  way.  Moreover,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  pressures  and  threats  that  have  aimed 
at  depriving  it  both  of  freedom  and  of  the 
exercise  of  its  free  will,  as  well  as  at  making  it 
abandon  the  principles  with  regards  to  which 
it  refuses  all  compromise. 

Our  nation,  whose  land  was  the  cradle  of 
the  most  ancient  civilizations  and  the  birth- 
place of  monotheistic  religions  and  which, 
through  its  long  history,  made  rich  contribu- 
tions to  culture,  is  a  productive  nation  that 
harbors  no  harm  to  anyone.  It  has  no  other  aim 
than  living  freely  in  its  land  and  reconstructing 
its  life  in  all  fields  so  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
contributing  to  humanity  under  peaceful 
conditions. 

It  cannot  do  this,  however,  while  it  feels  that 
its  fate  and  land  are  threatened  and  its  freedom 
violated  through  the  occupation  of  parts  of  its 
territory  and  while  millions  of  our  nation,  from 
Palestine  and  other  Arab  lands,  are  dispersed. 
For  26  years  now,  the  people  of  Palestine 
have  lived  homeless  and  completely  deprived 
of  their  legitimate  rights,  which  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  international  law  and  conventions 
as  well  as  confirmed — almost  every  year  since 
1947 — by  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  made  them  despair  of  the  justice  of  man 
and  international  organizations,  because  the 
more  they  complained  against  injustice,  the 
more  aggressions  were  heaped  upon  them  and 
the  more  their  rights  were  ignored  by  their 
aggressors,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  these  rights  and  even  to  deny  the  very 
existence  of  the  Palestinian  people.  By  doing 
this,  they  have  forced  the  Palestinian  people 
to  follow  a  path  not  of  their  own  choice  in  order 
to  remind  the  world  of  their  existence  and  of 
their  case.  No  peace  can  be  established  in  this 
region  unless  a  real  and  just  solution  is  found 
for  the  Palestinian  question. 

Mr.   President,  you  can  imagine  the  extent 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  Arab  people  dur- 
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ing  the  past  years  when  they  saw  that  the 
efforts  that  they  had  exerted  and  the  sacrifices 
they  had  made  to  achieve  peace  and  justice 
were  being  spurned  and  rejected.  They  were 
hkewise  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  efforts 
aimed  at  redressing  their  grievances. 

The  only  lasting  and  durable  peace  in  this 
region  would  be  a  peace  that  would  terminate 
Israeli  occupation,  restore  the  land  to  its  peo- 
ple, remove  the  grievances  inflicted  upon  the 
people  of  Palestine,  and  ensure  them  of  their 
legitimate  national  rights. 

During  the  last  few  years,  efforts  were  made 
to  impose  a  fait  accompli  that  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  renewed  war  and  bloodshed  and  is  far 
removed  from  the  pathway  to  peace.  We  had 
to  resist  those  efforts,  as  we  did,  first,  in  the 
October  war  and,  then,  in  its  extension,  the 
Golan  war,  when  it  was  proved  that  a  fait 
accompli  based  on  occupation  and  aggression 
cannot  last. 

It  was  also  proved  that  reliance  on  force  to 
extract  from  others  what  was  their  legal  rights 
constitutes  disregard  to  human  values  on  one 
hand  and  a  lack  of  vision  on  the  other  hand. 
Furthermore,  a  fact,  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
throughout  different  historical  events,  has  been 
reasserted,  namely,  the  fact  that  any  triumph 
which  is  not  based  on  right  and  justice,  if  it 
may  be  called  a  triumph,  is  only  a  temporary 
one  and  a  feeble  one  which  is  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  collapse  once  the  strong  wind  of  good 
right  and  justice  start  blowing. 

Real  peace  is  an  urgent  demand  and  a  press- 
ing need  for  all  peoples  of  the  world.  Such 
peace  should  be  based  on  ensuring  the  rights  of 
peoples  and  removing  their  grievances. 

Indeed,  world  peace  in  the  present  age  has 
become  the  ideal  of  humanity — an  ideal  which 
governments  seek  and  for  which  peoples  strug- 
gle. But  this  peace  is  almost  impossible  to 
achieve  without  establishing  a  just  peace  in  this 
region  which  is  one  of  the  pivotal  points  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  your  visit  to 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  a  phase  based  on  mutual  respect, 
unselfish  cooperation,  and  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
are  confident  that  the  existence  of  such  rela- 
tionship serves  the  interests  of  our  peoples. 


We  believe  that  the  key  to  understanding  and 
the  essence  of  sound  relations  between  any  two 
states  lies  in  a  frank  and  clear  approach.  Hence 
our  eagerness  that  our  talks  should  be  frank 
and  clear  in  the  hope  that,  through  this,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  common  conception  regarding 
subjects  of  discussion  and  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  elements  constituting  a  just 
peace  in  our  region.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
would  help  us  to  take  firm  steps  leading  to  a 
peace  that  fulfills  the  interests  of  the  Arab 
people  and  all  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  fully  appreciate  your  per- 
sonal role  and  American  political  initiatives  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  these  initiatives  and 
their  effect  on  international  detente.  We  ap- 
preciate your  desire  for  good  and  friendly  re- 
lations in  our  region  and  your  endeavor  to 
establish  a  durable  and  firm  peace  in  it.  We 
have  witnessed  a  manifestation  of  this  new 
attitude  in  the  mission  you  entrusted  to  your 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  realization  of  a  first  step  along 
the  road  of  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace.  We 
appreciate  the  great  efforts  he  exerted  during 
the  talks  for  the  disengagement  of  forces  on  the 
Syrian  front. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  regard 
what  has  been  achieved  as  a  prelude  to  the 
next  stage  which  should  establish  peace  on  a 
firm  and  real  foundation.  This  is  the  great  chal- 
lenge to  meeting  which  the  efforts  of  all  sincere 
supporters  of  peace  should  be  directed. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  be  soon  celebrating 
in  the  United  States  the  Bicentennial  of  in- 
dependence. Let  us  not  forget  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples for  which  you  fought  the  American  War 
of  Independence — above  all,  the  principle  of 
liberty. 

I  am  happy  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  are  of  Syrian  descent 
and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  good  citizens 
in  all  fields  of  life.  This  should  serve  as  an  urge 
to  enhance  friendship  between  the  two  peoples. 
Let  us  open  a  new  page  and  begin  a  new 
phase  in  the  relations  between  our  two  countries 
in  which  freedom  and  justice  are  emphasized, 
the  causes  of  aggression  are  removed,  and  ac- 
tions are  performed  with  the  support  and  back- 
ing of  our  two  peoples  in  order  to  serve  the 
good  of  the  whole  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish 
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to  stress  the  importance  of  this  visit  and  to  ex- 
tend greetings  to  President  Richard  Nixon  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  to  wish  them  good  health  and 


happiness.  Let  us  also  extend  greetings  to  the 
American  people  for  whom  we  wish  continued 
success  and  progress. 


183     Remarks  About  Resumption  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  and  Syria.     June  16,  1974 


President  Asad,  distinguished  guests: 

I  join  President  Asad  in  expressing  my 
pleasure  that  our  two  Governments  are 
today  reestablishing  diplomatic  relations. 
The  American  and  the  Syrian  peoples 
have  a  long  history  of  friendly  relations, 
and  we  in  America  are  proud  to  count  on 
many  persons  of  Syrian  descent  among 
our  citizens. 

We  look  forward  now  to  an  expansion 
in  contacts  and  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Syria.  President  Asad 
and  I  have  agreed  that  ambassadors  will 
be  named  within  2  weeks. 

In  the  many  contacts  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  weeks  between  the  United 
States  and  Syrian  Governments  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  on  disengage- 
ment^ each  side  has  made  clear  its  respect 
for  the  independence  and  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  other.  I  want  to  reaffirm  that 
relations  between  our  two  countries  shall 
be  based  on  this  principle  of  international 
law.  I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  efforts 
of  President  Asad  and  his  colleagues,  the 
efforts  they  have  undertaken  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace.  The  United  States  will  work 
closely  with  Syria  for  the  achievement  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  implementation 
of  United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 338 — a  peace  which  will  bring  a 
new  era  of  growth  and  prosperity  and 
progress  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  renewed  contacts  between  our 
Governments  and,  especially,  the  inten- 


sive discussions  leading  to  the  agreement 
on  the  disengagement  of  Israeli  and 
Syrian  military  forces  have  contributed 
markedly  to  a  deeper  understanding  and 
improvement  in  the  overall  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Syria  and 
between  our  two  peoples.  President  Asad 
and  I  consider  this  agreement  a  first  step 
towards  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  this 
area. 

President  Asad  and  I  have  agreed  our 
Governments  will  review  and  develop 
further  concrete  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Syria  can  work  more  closely 
together  for  their  mutual  benefit.  A  sen- 
ior Syrian  official  will  visit  Washington  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  specific  plans  to 
achieve  this  goal.  In  the  general  context 
of  strengthening  our  bilateral  relations, 
I  have  affirmed  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  resume  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges.  President  Asad  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Damascus  International 
Trade  Fair  next  month,  and  I  have  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  with  great  pleasure 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  extended  an  invitation  to  Presi- 
dent Asad  to  visit  the  United  States  at  a 
time  to  be  agreed,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
announce  that  he  has  accepted  this  invita- 
tion. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
12:45  p.m.  at  the  Presidential  Palace  in 
Damascus,  in  response  to  remarks  by  Presi- 
dent Asad. 
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President  Asad  spoke  in  Arabic.  His  remarks 
were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows : 

It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  receive  in 
Damascus  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  since  his  visit 
afforded  us  the  opportunity  to  exchange  views 
on  matters  concerning  our  bilateral  relations 
and  the  Middle  East  issue.  Many  values  of 
civilization  and  humanity  link  the  American 
people  and  the  Syrian-Arab  people.  It  is 
natural  that  the  American  citizens  of  Syrian 
descent  form  one  of  the  bridges  of  understand- 
ing that  would  pave  the  way  for  a  new  phase 
in  relations  between  our  two  peoples,  relations 
based  on  the  mutual  interests  and  the  respect  of 
each  side  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  other  side. 

We  welcome  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Damascus  Interna- 
tional Fair  this  year.  We  declare  our  readiness 
for  conducting  a  dialog  to  consolidate  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  both  countries  and 
to  establish  ties  of  cooperation  in  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  fields  so  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  both  sides. 

The  Syrian  Arab  Republic  extends  thanks  to 
President  Nixon  for  the  constructive  efforts 
which  the  United  States  of  America  exerted 
for  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  disengage- 
ment of  forces  on  the  Golan  Heights.  The 
Syrian  Arab  Republic  declares  its  readiness  to 
pursue  its  sincere  and  constructive  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 


America  for  laying  down  the  firm  basis  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  region. 

The  agreement  of  the  disengagement  of 
forces  and  our  understanding  constitutes  a  first 
step  towards,  and  an  integral  part  of,  the  com- 
prehensive, just  settlement  of  the  issue.  Such 
a  settlement  cannot  be  reached  without  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  all  the  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritories and  the  securing  of  the  national  rights 
of  the  Palestinian  people  in  conformity  with 
our  understanding  of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion Number  338  of  October  22,  1973,  this 
understanding  which  we  communicated  to  the 
United  Nations  in  due  time. 

We  are  dedicating  our  utmost  efforts  for 
achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  our 
region.  We  consider  this  peace  an  essential 
condition  for  the  stability  of  international  peace 
and  security.  We  believe  that  peace  in  any 
region  cannot  be  consolidated  if  the  people  of 
that  region  is  robbed  of  his  basic  rights  that 
are  recognized  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  resolutions. 

President  Nixon  and  I  have  agreed  to  con- 
solidate dialog  and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  for  achieving  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  our  region  and  in  the  world. 

We  also  agreed  to  enhance  the  relations  be- 
tween our  countries  in  all  fields. 

Finally,  we  have  agreed  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  be  restored  as 
of  today  at  the  ambassadorial  level. 

Thank  you. 


184     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 
June  16,  1974 


Mr.  President^  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Your 
Excellencies,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  can 
imagine,  a  very  great  moment  to  be  stand- 
ing here,  as  the  President  has  indicated,  as 
the  first  American  President  to  be  here  in 
Israel  and,  particularly  so,  because  our 
two  countries  have  been  joined  together 
in  friendship  from  the  time  of  Israel's 
birth  as  a  nation  in  our  modern  times. 


We  have  been  through,  over  these  years, 
some  difficult  times.  During  the  period 
that  I  have  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  been  through  some 
difficult  times  together,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  the  friendship  that  we  have  for  this 
nation,  the  respect  and  the  admiration  we 
have  for  the  people  of  this  nation,  their 
courage,  their  tenacity,  their  firmness  in 
the  face  of  very  great  odds,  is  one  that 
makes  us  proud  to  stand  with  Israel,  as  we 
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have  in  the  past  in  times  of  trouble,  and 
now  to  work  with  Israel  in  a  better  time, 
a  time  that  we  trust  will  be  a  time  of  peace. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  visit  of  a  President  to 
Israel,  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  my  first  trip  to  this 
land.  I  was  here  in  1966  and  then  at  the 
very  end  of  the  June  war  in  1967. 

As  I  visited  some  of  the  troops,  as  I  met 
for  the  first  time  the  now  Prime  Minister, 
then  commander,  and  also  Mr.  Dayan 
and  others  who  were  leaders  of  Israel  at 
that  time,  and  particularly  as  I  visited  the 
hospitals  where  some  of  the  wounded 
were — the  wounded  on  both  sides — I  real- 
ized, first,  how  much  Israel  had  gone 
through  to  defend  itself  in  war,  how  much 
war  cost  not  only  Israel  but  also  those  on 
the  other  side,  and  how  the  goal  of  peace 
was  one  that  was  in  the  interests  of  both 
sides,  in  the  interest  of  Israel,  this  nation 
of  enormous  ability,  enormous  prospects, 
whatever  the  odds  may  be,  but  a  people 
with  the  ability  to  go  forward  to  heights 
undreamed  of  if  the  terrible  danger  of  war 
could  be  reduced  and  even  sometime 
removed. 

And  that  is  why,  at  this  time  as  I  travel 
to  nations  that  over  the  past  few  years 
have  been  Israel's  traditional  adversaries, 
that  I  have  been  glad  to  know  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  understand,  that  they 
appreciate  the  purpose  of  that  journey. 

The  people  of  Israel  understand,  ap- 
preciate the  purpose  of  a  journey  I  will 
take  later  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  third 
meeting  with  Soviet  leaders.  And  that 
purpose  is  the  purpose  of  peace  for  all  the 
world  and,  in  this  area  particularly,  peace 
among  the  nations  involved.  It  is  not  an 
easy  goal  to  achieve. 

The  road  ahead  is  difficult,  because  the 


peace  that  we  seek,  that  all  nations  in  the 
area  seek,  must  be  one  that  is  just  and  one 
that  is  equitable,  one  that  provides  the 
opportunity  for  each  nation  to  maintain 
its  independence  and  its  security  against 
all  those  who  might  threaten  it. 

But  we  have  taken  the  first  steps  down 
that  long  road  and  now,  working  with  our 
traditional  friends  from  Israel  as  well  as 
with  some  of  the  other  nations  in  the  area 
who  have  indicated  a  similar  desire  to  find 
a  way  to  solve  differences  through  peace 
rather  than  war,  we  believe  the  goal  can 
be  achieved. 

We  are  dedicated  to  it.  We  know  that 
you,  too,  are  dedicated  to  it.  And  I  would 
say,  finally,  you  are  dedicated  to  it  not 
because  you  have,  as  you  look  back  over 
your  history,  any  fear  insofar  as  your  abil- 
ity to  defend  yourself  is  concerned,  because 
you  have  demonstrated  your  courage  over 
and  over  again,  but  you  look  forward  to 
the  achieving  of  this  goal  because  you 
know  how  much  more  Israel — this  great, 
proud  people,  small  in  numbers  but  high 
in  intelligence  and  dedication  and  abil- 
ity— how  much  more  they  could  create 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  people  of 
the  world  if  they  could  turn  their  full  at- 
tention to  the  works  of  peace.  That  is  our 
goal. 

An  impossible  dream,  one  would  have 
said  when  I  was  in  Israel  at  the  end  of 
the  June  war  in  1967.  A  possible  dream 
now.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  that 
possible  dream  come  true  with  your  co- 
operation, with  your  help,  and  I  am  con- 
fident we  can. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
3  p.m.  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  in  response  to  re- 
marks of  welcome  by  President  Ephraim  Kat- 
zir. 
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The  Prime  Minister  was  Yitzhak  Rabin. 
President  Katzir's  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  distinguished 
guests  from  the  United  States,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, blessed  are  you  who  come  in  the  name 
of  peace: 

You  are  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  visit  the  State  of  Israel,  and  we  wel- 
come you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  party  with  a  very  warm  sha- 
lom.  Your  visit  to  our  country  is  an  occasion 
of  joy  as  well  as  of  great  significance  for  us. 

The  United  States  has  stood  by  the  side  of 
Israel  from  the  day  of  her  rebirth  as  a  sovereign 
state.  Throughout  the  years,  the  great  Ameri- 
can people  have  demonstrated  their  friend- 
ship. In  hours  of  trial,  we  have  enjoyed  your 
sympathy  and  support  just  as  we  always  have 
benefited  from  your  Nation's  generosity  in  help- 
ing us  to  advance  our  country  and  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  our  people. 

You,  personally,  Mr.  President,  have  demon- 
strated in  a  singular  manner  your  amity  and 
your  constant  readiness  to  come  to  our  assist- 
ance. We  shall  never  forget,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  stood  with  us  in  hours  of  grave  perils 
as  well  as  in  days  of  opportunity  and  hope. 

And  today  our  hopes  are  that  our  people. 


gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Earth 
after  centuries  of  persecution  and  decades  of 
wars,  will  be  able  to  live  as  free  men  in  peace 
and  security. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  great  sister  democ- 
racy and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  all  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  strengthen 
us  in  our  national  rebuilding.  You  will  have 
some  opportunity  to  observe  for  yourself  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  transforming  this 
once  barren  land  into  a  fast  developing  and 
vibrant  country. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  President,  because 
your  presence  here  epitomizes  the  mission  of 
peace  in  our  area  which  the  American  Ad- 
ministration, under  your  guidance  and  leader- 
ship, is  pursuing.  As  a  people  whose  supreme 
goal  is  peace,  we  applaud  your  efforts  in  which 
we  wholeheartedly  participate. 

We  know  that  you,  Mr.  President,  regard 
the  mission  of  peace  in  this  area  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  wider  endeavor  to  build  a 
world  structure  of  peace. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
profound  friendship  between  our  nations,  I  bid 
you  Barukh  Haha,  blessed  be  he  who  comes. 


1 85     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Ephraim  Katzir 

of  Israel  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Jerusalem.     June  16,  1974 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and 
all  the  very  distinguished  guests  on  this 
very  great  occasion: 

I  say  it  is  a  very  great  occasion,  because 
for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  for  me,  for  Secretary 
Kissinger  and  all  of  your  American  guests, 
it  is  a  great  moment  for  us  to  be  enter- 
tained here  in  this  place  which  means  so 
much  to  this  country,  which  has  won  our 
admiration  and  affection  and  respect  over 
the  years  and  also  because  of  the  very 
gracious  and  eloquent  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  President  in  proposing 


the  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  President  Katzir,  of  course,  I  will 
propose  a  toast  in  response.  But  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  presidents  sometimes  to 
break  precedents.  Normally,  there  is  only 
one  toast  in  an  evening,  particularly  a 
state  dinner. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
second  toast  and  propose  it  first,  not  in 
derogation  of  your  President,  but  because 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  and  have 
his  permission. 
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I  have  had  the  great  privilege  over  the 
past  27  years  to  travel  to  over  80  coun- 
tries. I  have  met  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  world.  Some  were  called  great,  some 
near  great,  and  some  were  called  things 
much  worse  than  that.  I  also  have  had  a 
chance  as  President  to  meet,  talk  to,  and 
evaluate  most  of  the  leaders  on  the  cur- 
rent scene  today  and  those  who  have  been 
on  it  over  the  past  5  years. 

And  I  can  say  to  this  audience  here 
gathered  in  the  Knesset  in  Israel  that  no 
leader  I  have  met,  no  president,  no  king, 
no  prime  minister,  or  any  other  leader 
has  demonstrated  in  the  meetings  that  I 
have  had  with  that  leader  greater  courage, 
greater  intelligence,  and  greater  stamina, 
greater  determination,  and  greater  dedi- 
cation to  her  country  than  Prime  Minis- 
ter Meir. 

The  President  has  informed  me  that 
this  is  the  first  state  dinner  that  has  been 
held  in  this  room,  this  great  hall,  since  she 
left  that  post,  and  consequently,  I  thought 
that  I,  having  worked  with  her,  having 
become  her  friend,  and  she  has  been  my 
friend,  that  I  might  have  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  the  former  Prime  Minister. 

Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir.  To  Golda. 

Mrs.  Meir.  As  President  Nixon  says, 
presidents  can  do  almost  anything,  and 
President  Nixon  has  done  many  things 
that  nobody  would  have  thought  of  doing. 
All  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  as  friends 
and  as  an  Israeli  citizen  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can President,  thank  you. 

The  President.  In  responding  also  to 
the  very  eloquent  remarks  of  President 
Katzir,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made  to  my  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  those  of 
Jewish  background.  I  could  mention  them 


in  many  fields,  and  the  names  are  legion. 
Their  accomplishments  in  many  cases  cer- 
tainly exceed  those  of  any  group  that  we 
could  possibly  imagine.  And  I  suppose  that 
sometimes  those  who  do  not  know  Amer- 
ica and  do  not  know  our  system  wonder 
how  it  happens. 

We  have  no  quota  system.  We  don't  do 
it  because  we  are  trying  to  recognize  peo- 
ple, because  they  happen  to  represent  a 
particular  group  in  the  society.  Oh,  there 
is  some  of  that  in  politics,  there  always  is. 
But  just  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the 
standard  that  most  of  us,  as  Americans, 
have  applied  and  that  I  have  tried  to 
apply,  I  recall  that  when  I  made  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Kissinger  as  Secretary 
of  State,  much  ado  was  made  about  it,  and 
they  said,  "Well,  President  Nixon  has 
appointed  the  first  Jewish  Secretary  of 
State." 

And  I  can  say  to  this  audience  here, 
I  appointed  him  not  because  he  happened 
to  be  of  Jewish  background,  I  appointed 
him  because  he  was  absolutely  the  best 
man  for  the  job,  and  he  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  man  for  the  job. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  programs 
for  peace  to  which  the  United  States  is 
dedicating  itself  now  and  to  which  we 
have  been  dedicated  throughout  this  Ad- 
ministration, a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
goes  to  this  man,  one  who  worked  long 
and  hard  when  he  was  an  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
and  now  who  works  twice  as  hard  when  he 
holds  that  position  and  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  and  three  times  as  hard 
since  he  is  also  now  married. 

The  other  point  that  I  thought  was  ap- 
propriate to  touch  upon  in  responding  to 
the  toast  by  the  President  of  Israel  was  for 
me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun- 
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try.  I  had  an  opportunity,  as  I  pointed  out 
when  I  arrived  at  the  airport,  to  see  some 
of  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1967.  Some  of  them  had  been  wounded 
and  some  of  them,  of  course,  most  of 
them,  were  well,  all  of  them  were  enor- 
mously impressive. 

I  saw  an  honor  guard  today,  and  I  can 
see,  as  I  look  here  at  the  present  chief  of 
staff,  that  the  quality  of  the  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  then. 

Throughout  the  world,  Israeli  soldiers, 
airmen,  sailors  have  earned  respect  for 
their  courage,  for  their  discipline,  and  of 
course,  for  their  enormous  effectiveness  in 
the  battles  that  they  have  had  to  fight. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  that  Israel  has  sur- 
vived is  that  in  addition  to  having  the 
arms  which  they  have  had,  that  they  have 
had  the  personnel,  the  skilled  personnel, 
the  dedicated  personnel,  the  patriotic  per- 
sonnel that  could  use  those  arms  effectively 
in  defense  of  their  country. 

And  as  I  think  of  those  armed  forces 
and  what  they  have  done,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  what  has  been  American  policy 
not  only  in  this  Administration — it  was  in 
the  previous  ones  and  ever  since  Israel 
became  a  modern  state,  and  it  will  be,  I 
think,  in  the  next  Administration,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  next  election  may 
be — to  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  Israel  are  friends,  that  the 
United  States  has  responded  when  Israel 
has  had  problems  involving  its  defense. 
We  have  tried  to  respond  as  generously 
and  effectively  as  we  can. 

We  have  known  that  when  we  have 
responded,  that  whatever  help  we  have 
been  able  to  give  will  be  used  well.  And 
that  is  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  the  women 
who  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  the  men 
and  women  who  led  them,  and  certainly 
in  this  respect,  Israel  can  be  proud  of  those 


in  uniform  who  have  had  to  go  to  war  too 
often,  but  necessarily,  in  order  to  see  that 
this  state  survived. 

Now,  I  suppose  many  of  you  wonder 
what  a  tribute  to  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Israel  has  to  do  about  talking  concerning 
the  Secretary  of  State  who  has  worked 
for  peace  and  of  responding  to  a  toast  by 
the  President  of  Israel  which  is  concerned 
about  peace. 

Very  simply,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  I  felt  as  I  drove  through  the  streets 
of  this  city  today.  I  saw  many  people,  and 
of  course,  as  an  American  I  was  proud  to 
see  so  many  with  the  American  flags  and 
the  Israeli  flags,  their  friendly  welcome. 

But  as  is  often  the  case  as  I  travel 
through  cities  with  my  wife  and  we  see 
people  along  the  sides  of  the  street,  know- 
ing always  that  they  are  there  not  to  wel- 
come us  personally  so  much  as  to  perhaps 
to  pay  their  respect  to  the  great  nation 
that  we  are  proud  to  represent,  what  im- 
presses me  the  most  always  are  the  chil- 
dren. They  are  so  young,  they  are  so  full 
of  hope,  they  are  so  full  of  life,  and  they 
deserve,  I  think,  a  better  chance  than  we 
had,  not  that  we  have  any  complaints. 

All  of  us  who  live  in  these  times  should 
recognize  that  whatever  our  hardships  are, 
these  are  great  times,  great  times  because 
they  are  times  in  which  we  are  changing 
the  world,  and  we  are  changing  it,  we 
trust,  for  the  better. 

But  what  we  are  all  trying  to  do  in  our 
governments,  be  they  large  or  small,  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  do  in  serving  our  coun- 
tries, whether  proudly  wearing  the  uni- 
form or  in  the  Foreign  Service,  as  the 
case  might  be,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Par- 
liament, we  are  trying  to  create  a  better 
nation  and  a  better  world  for  those  thou- 
sands of  children  we  saw  on  the  streets 
here,  yes,  and  the  thousands  of  children 
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I  have  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  Lenin- 
grad,  London,  Japan — all  over  the  world. 

This  may  sound  rather  idealistic  and 
overly  simplistic,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
what  motivates  the  great  majority  of  the 
leaders  of  the  world  today,  whatever  their 
difTerences  may  be  on  major  matters,  is  a 
desire  to  have  progress  within  their  coun- 
tries and  is  a  recognition  that  without 
peace  there  cannot  be  sustained  progress. 

And  so  we  now  come  to  the  problems 
we  confront  in  building  that  kind  of 
peace.  It  takes  courage,  and  great  cour- 
age, to  fight  in  war,  and  we  admire  that 
courage.  And  I  pay  tribute  particularly 
tonight  to  those  in  the  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  who  have  shown  courage  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  their  service  to 
their  country  every  time  they  have  been 
called  to  serve. 

It  also  takes  courage,  a  different  kind 
of  courage,  to  wage  peace.  It  requires 
risks,  just  as  war  requires  risks,  and  the 
stakes  are  high,  just  as  the  stakes  in  war 
are  high.  And  so,  this  is  what  has  charac- 
terized our  foreign  policy  which  has  been 
subject  perhaps  to  some  legitimate  criti- 
cism, because  we  have  taken  risks,  the 
opening,  for  example,  of  relations  on  a 
new  basis  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  not  because  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  our  attitude  toward  their  system 
of  government  or  their  attitude  toward 
ours,  but  because  the  leaders  of  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubHc  of  China  had  one-fourth 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  and  unless 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world  today,  finds 
a  way  to  start  a  dialog  with  the  most 
populous  nation  in  the  world  today,  15, 
20,  25  years  from  now,  the  whole  human 
race  may  pay  a  very  great  price. 

And  so,  we  began.  All  differences  are 
not  ended.  But  the  dialog  is  begun,  and 


peace  in  the  Pacific  has  a  better  chance  to 
survive  as  a  result  of  that  risk  we  took. 

Our  dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  subjected,  as  we  know,  to  some 
rather  sharp  criticism.  It  also  contains 
risks  for  us,  perhaps  for  them  as  well.  But 
the  alternative  to  negotiation,  of  course, 
is  confrontation,  and  the  alternative  to 
talking  is  to  return  to  the  cold  war  where 
there  would  be  no  influence  whatever  of 
the  United  States  on  their  policies,  or 
theirs,  for  that  matter,  on  ours,  where  they 
might  come  into  armed  confrontation. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  will  go 
to  Moscow  again,  just  a  week  after  return- 
ing from  the  Mideast,  on  June  27,  go  there 
to  continue  a  dialog  between  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  but  to  con- 
tinue it  recognizing  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, will  we  negotiate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other  nation,  large  or  small. 

We  believe  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  because  if  the  two  strongest  nations 
are  unable  to  find  a  way  to  live  together 
in  peace,  uneasy,  competitive,  call  it  what 
you  will,  the  chances  for  civilization  to 
survive,  the  civilization  which  we  feel  so 
strongly  as  we  stand  in  this  place  here 
tonight,  the  chance  for  that  civilization  to 
survive  is  infinitely  less. 

And  that  brings  us,  of  course,  to  the 
area  of  the  Mideast.  I  would  be,  as  a  prag- 
matist,  and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Kissinger, 
also  as  a  pragmatist,  would  agree  that 
when  we  talk  about  bringing  an  era  of 
peace  to  the  Mideast,  we  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  a  simple  task,  an  easy  task,  or 
even  one  in  which  the  goal  can  surely  be 
achieved.  But  we  do  know  that  we  must 
try.  We  do  know  that  we  must  begin. 
There  have  been  four  wars  in  a  little  over 
a  generation  in  this  area,  and  unless  we 
change  the  situation  some  way,  somehow, 
there  will  be  another  war  and  another 
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one^  and  each  one,  of  course,  is  terribly 
costly  to  the  nations  involved  and  par- 
ticularly to  this  nation,  of  course,  since 
you  feel  it,  since  you  are  here,  and  also 
potentially  very  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

What  is  the  U.S.  role?  Let  me  state  it 
very  simply:  Under  no  circumstances  does 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  seeking 
better  relations  with  some  of  Israel's 
neighbors  mean  that  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  and  the  support  for  Israel 
is  any  less.  What  it  simply  means  is  this: 
We  feel  that  if  by  creating  a  different 
relationship,  by  bringing  a  new  element 
into  the  discussions  that  may  take  place 
in  this  area,  by  bringing  perhaps  some  new 
ideas  to  the  attention  of  those  other  na- 
tions in  the  area  who  have  been  involved 
in  war  over  these  past  years,  that  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  process  that  has  begun, 
the  two  disengagements  with  which  you 
are  familiar  can  be  and  will  be  continued, 
and  that  eventually  we  can  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace  for  this 
area. 

And  that  brings  me,  finally,  to  the  lead- 
ers in  this  room — and  they  are  leaders  of 
very  great  quality.  And  if  those  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  those  in  the  Ameri- 
can community  who  are  guests  will  for- 
give me  for  a  moment,  let  me  address 
these  remarks  only  to  those  who  are  here 
from  our  host,  from  Israel.  There  is  a  new 
Prime  Minister  and  a  new  government. 
I  know  the  new  Prime  Minister  well.  He 
is,  as  we  know,  one  of  Israel's  and  one  of 
the  world's  most  famed  military  men.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage,  great  dis- 
cipline, and  unusual  ability,  a  leader  in 
war. 

And  then  he  demonstrated  that  he  could 
be  a  diplomat  when  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton, and  after  having  met  him  first  briefly 


in  1967,  I  learned  to  know  him  very  well 
when  he  was  there  serving  in  Washington. 
And  now  he  succeeds  Golda  Meir  as  head 
of  government  of  this  nation.  And  as  I 
think  of  him,  I  think  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  I  think  of  the  members  of  his 
government,  there  are  two  courses  that 
are  open  to  them.  The  one  is  an  easy  one, 
an  easy  one  particularly  politically,  I  sup- 
pose, and  that  is  the  status  quo.  Don't 
move,  because  any  movement  has  risks 
in  it,  and  therefore,  resist  those  initiatives 
that  may  be  undertaken,  that  might  lead 
to  a  negotiation  which  would  perhaps 
contribute  to  a  permanent,  just,  and  dur- 
able peace. 

But  there  is  another  way.  The  other,  I 
believe,  is  the  right  way.  It  is  the  way  of 
statesmanship,  not  the  way  of  the  politi- 
cian alone.  It  is  a  way  that  does  not  risk 
your  country's  security.  That  must  never 
be  done.  But  it  is  a  way  that  recognizes 
that  continuous  war  in  this  area  is  not  a 
solution  for  Israel's  survival  and,  above 
all,  it  is  not  right  that  every  possible  ave- 
nue be  explored  to  avoid  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  future  of  those  children  we  saw  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  on  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  today. 

And  so,  for  that  reason,  let  me  say  that 
we  have  been  honored  and  proud  to  work 
with  Israel  and  to  support  Israel  in  times 
when  Israel  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
war. 

And  now,  we  hope  and  trust  that  this 
great  creative  ability,  which  is  here  in 
such  great  abundance  in  this  room  and  in 
this  nation,  will  be  used  to  the  works  of 
peace  in  the  same  dedication  as  has  been 
shown  whenever  war  was  concerned.  Be- 
cause with  that  kind  of  intelligence,  that 
kind  of  dedication,  I  am  confident  that 
together  we  can  find  a  way  in  this  very 
diflficult   area   of  the   world,   where   the 
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hatreds  go  back  over  many  years,  where 
the  differences  seem  insoluble,  where  na- 
tions many  times  are  unstable,  that  we  can 
find  a  way  to  build  a  permanent,  just,  and 
durable  peace. 

I  would  simply  close  my  remarks  on 
this  point  by  saying  it  is  more  difficult,  per- 
haps, than  the  opening  to  China  was,  and 
that  was  a  difficult  mission  and  venture, 
but  worth  taking  the  risk.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  our  bringing  America's  longest 
and  most  painful  war  to  an  end  and  bring- 
ing it  to  an  end  in  the  right  way  so  that 
America  would  remain  respected  in  the 
world,  respected  by  its  allies  and  its  ad- 
versaries alike. 

It  is  more  difficult  perhaps  even,  some 
would  say,  than  the  continuing  dialog  be- 
tween the  two  strongest  nations  in  the 
world  which  must  go  forward  if  we  are  to 
have  any  chance  for  a  peaceful  world. 
Here,  where  civilization  began,  we  have 
the  greatest  challenge,  but  also  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  make  sure  that  civiliza- 
tion continues.  This  is  the  cradle  of  civi- 
lization. We  must  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  become  its  grave. 

And  it  is  that  challenge  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  leaders  of  Israel  will  join 
with  us  in  trying  to  seek  those  solutions  to 
those  differences  which  remain,  so  that 
we  can  build  that  permanent  peace  that 
we  want  in  this  area,  because  peace  for 
Israel,  peace  for  the  Mideast,  will  mean 
that  the  whole  world  has  a  better  chance 
for  peace. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  know  from  hav- 
ing talked  to  you  that  you  are  dedicated 
to  such  ideals,  and  consequently,  in  pro- 
posing this  toast  to  the  people  of  your 
country,  the  people  of  Israel,  I  suggest 
that  we  raise  our  glasses  to  the  President 
of  Israel. 

President  Katzir. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
11:15  p.m.  in  the  Knesset,  the  Irsaeli  Parlia- 
ment building,  in  response  to  a  toast  proposed 
by  President  Katzir. 

President  Katzir's  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs,  Nixon,  Secretary  Kissinger, 
honored  guests: 

We  meet  this  evening  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Knesset,  the  legislative  body  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  heir  to  the  tradition  of  the  great  Knes- 
set of  close  to  2,500  years  ago.  The  great  Knes- 
set came  into  being  during  the  first  return  to 
Zion  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple, 
and  it  was  the  great  Knesset  which  continued 
the  prophetic  tradition  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  democratic  life  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  modern  Knesset,  too,  has  come  into  being 
during  a  period  of  return  to  Zion,  the  second 
return,  realizing  the  2,000  year  old  dream  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

A  generation  ago,  a  battered  people  emerged 
from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  into  the 
light  of  liberty.  Here,  where  Jewish  peoplehood 
was  born,  where  our  lawmakers  proclaimed  the 
Biblical  ethic,  where  the  prophets  spoke  their 
immortal  message,  here  did  we,  the  surviving 
sons  of  that  people,  rekindle  the  torch  of  na- 
tional independence,  thereby  ending  20  cen- 
turies of  exile.  Israel's  history  records  that  the 
first  country  to  welcome  us  back  into  the  family 
of  sovereign  nations — literally  5  minutes  after 
our  declaration  of  independence — was  the 
United  States  of  America.  From  that  day  to 
this,  a  fabric  of  friendship  has  become  closely 
interwoven  between  our  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  welcome  to  you  and  to  all 
your  distinguished  fellow  Americans  who  are 
with  you. 

Your  presence  here  tonight  is  a  magnificent 
personal  expression  of  that  understanding  and 
friendship,  making  this  an  exalted  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  American-Israeli  relations. 

You  come  to  an  ancient  land,  to  Jerusalem, 
City  of  David,  whose  Jewish  memories  run 
4,000  years  deep.  You  come  to  a  small  people, 
poorly  endowed  in  geography,  but  alive  with 
passion  of  creation.  And  whilst  the  diflferences 
between  our  countries  in  size  and  age  are  great, 
this  has  not  hindered  the  intimacy  of  our  peo- 
ples. This  is  surely  so  because  our  human  pur- 
pose as  nations  rests  upon  deep  affinities  of 
ideals  and  experience. 
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Both  our  lands  are  built  upon  immigration. 
Our  founding  fathers,  yours  and  ours,  had  a 
vision  of  a  haven  for  the  homeless  and  the 
helpless.  At  the  entrance  to  your  major  harbor 
stands  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  ours,  a  refugee  immigrant  barge. 
Both  are  symbols  of  the  concept  of  countries 
built  by  those  who  entered  destitute,  by  the 
oppressed  and  the  persecuted.  The  American 
people  can  surely  grasp  the  meaning  of  our  in- 
gathering of  exiles  and  the  intensity  of  our 
compulsion  to  create  here,  in  the  land  of  our 
heritage,  a  small  place  under  the  sun  where 
we  may  live  our  own  lives  in  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  needs,  our  own  will,  and  our 
own  choice. 

We  share,  too,  a  common  heritage  of  pioneer- 
ing of  the  arduous  fight  against  nature,  of  push- 
ing back  deserts  and  marsh,  of  sacrificing  in 
order  to  build  and  sow  and  reap.  Our  geog- 
raphies differ  vastly,  but  not  the  spirit  of 
our  pioneering  tradition  rooted  in  the  imagery 
of  the  Hebrew  prophecy  of  men  who  "went 
into  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  that  was  not 
sown." 

The  edifice  in  which  we  are  here  assembled 
this  evening — the  Knesset — symbolizes  what  is 
most  significant  in  our  common  traditions :  our 
democracies.  Their  paths  lead  back  to  these 
ancient  hills  and  city — holy  to  three  great 
faiths — where  man  first  proclaimed  the  dignity 
of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  where 
human  life  was  declared  a  sacred  absolute, 
where  nations  were  urged  to  beat  swords  into 
plowshares,  where  man  was  enjoined  to  work 
to  earn  his  bread  but  should  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  where  the  rights  of  all  men  were 
respected.  How  consciously  did  the  American 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  dedicate  themselves 
to  this  moral  system  to  which  the  land  of  our 
ancestors  gave  birth.  American  democracy  and 
Israeli  democracy  are  alive  and  vibrant  because 
they  cling  tenaciously  to  these  eternal  truths 
of  social  and  international  justice. 

Central  to  our  common  vision  is  a  doctrine 
of  universal  peace.  You,  Mr.  President,  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  your  pursuit  of  it. 
Under  your  leadership,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  written  an  impressive  new  chapter 
in  the  diplomatic  chronicles  of  our  times.  Your 
very  visit  to  our  region — which  is  so  unprece- 
dented and  which  we  in  Israel  so  greatly  wel- 


come— dramatically  illustrates  your  deter- 
mination to  advance  the  cause  of  reconciliation. 

Peace,  Mr.  President,  was  and  remains  our 
cherished  goal.  We  are  not  a  martial  people. 
Our  legendary  heroes  are  prophets  and 
scholars.  We  are  the  authors  of  mankind's  old- 
est pacific  tradition.  Make  peace  and  pursue 
it,  declared  the  psalmist.  I  can,  therefore,  assure 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  that  we  are  eager  to  pursue  the 
path  of  dialog  and  negotiations  which  you  are 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  between  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors. 

May  your  effort  prove  to  be  a  new  and  shin- 
ing chapter  in  the  'history  of  our  relations  which 
stretches  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  of  our  self-defense,  and  of  our 
striving  to  build  in  peace.  The  name  of  the 
great  American  people  is  written  large  in  the 
drama  of  this  nation's  rebirth.  I  here  must 
make  mention  of  the  Jewish  community  of  the 
United  States  with  whom  we  share  profound 
ties  of  faith  and  spiritual  attachment,  a  com- 
munity that  has  generously  assisted  us  in  meet- 
ing the  welfare  needs  of  our  homecoming 
people. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  to  do  so  much 
in  so  little  time.  And  while  we  have  been  build- 
ing, we  have  had  to  sacrifice  much  to  safe- 
guard our  freedom.  Certainly  in  this  we  shall 
never  falter.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  quest  for 
peace  with  security,  we  shall  always  remember 
the  moral  and  material  support  we  received 
from  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  Israel  salutes  you.  It  does  so  in 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  It  does  so  because 
of  your  special,  historic  role  in  giving  strength 
to  an  historic  people.  True  friendship  is  tested 
in  times  of  trial,  and  you,  Mr.  President,  have 
demonstrated  this  magnificently.  Your  under- 
standing, your  concern,  your  deeds  in  support 
of  our  defense  and  our  freedom  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  strength  of  Israel  to 
defend  herself  through  her  own  efforts.  And 
a  strong  Israel  is  in  itself  a  component  of  the 
peace  and  stability  in  our  area  to  which  your 
mission  is  dedicated. 

May  God  grant  you  ultimate  success  in  this, 
your  great  mission  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  all 
the  people  of  our  region  and  the  world  as  a 
whole. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  raise  your 
glasses  to  drink  to  the  health  of  an  outstand- 
ing statesman  and  world  leader  whose  con- 
tribution to  build  a  better  world  and  to  bring 
peace  has  brought  hope  to  our  whole  genera- 
tion. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  great  people  of  America. 


Lechayim      U'     Ushalom — all      the     best. 
Lechayim — all  the  best. 


Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  called  on  Mrs.  Golda  Meir  at  her 
residence  in  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Meir  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  from  March  1969  to  June 
1974- 


186     Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  of  Israel.     June  i  y,  1974 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  Nixon,  visited  Israel  June  16-17, 
1974.  This  is  the  first  visit  ever  to  have 
been  paid  by  an  American  President  to 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  symbolizes  the 
unique  relationship,  the  common  heritage 
and  the  close  and  historic  ties  that  have 
long  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel. 

President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  held  extensive  and  cordial  talks  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  Israel  and  reviewed  the  excel- 
lent relations  between  their  two  countries. 
They  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding the  efforts  of  both  countries 
to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  which 
will  provide  security  for  all  States  in  the 
area  and  the  need  to  build  a  structure  of 
peace  in  the  world.  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Israeli  Cabinet  participated  in 
these  talks. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  expressed  Israel's 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  and  ef- 
fective role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
quest  for  peace  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Nixon  assisted  by  the  tireless 
efforts  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and  indi- 
cated Israel's  intention  to  participate  in 
further  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
achieving  peace  treaties  with  its  neighbors 


which  will  permit  each  State  to  pursue  its 
legitimate  rights  in  dignity  and  security. 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  agreed  that  peace  and  progress  in 
the  Middle  East  are  essential  if  global 
peace  is  to  be  assured.  Peace  will  be 
achieved  through  a  process  of  continuing 
negotiations  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned as  called  for  by  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  338  of  October  22, 

1973- 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 

agreed  on  the  necessity  to  work  energeti- 
cally to  promote  peace  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  They  agreed  that  States 
living  in  peace  should  conduct  their  re- 
lationship in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  the  U.N.  Declaration 
on  Principles  of  International  Law  con- 
cerning Friendly  Relations  and  Co-opera- 
tion among  States  which  provides  that 
every  State  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from 
organizing  or  encouraging  the  organiza- 
tion of  irregular  forces  or  armed  bands  in- 
cluding mercenaries  for  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  another  State.  They  con- 
demned acts  of  violence  and  terror  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  innocent  human  lives. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
expressed  their  great  pleasure  in  the  inti- 
mate cooperation  which  characterizes  the 
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warm  relationship  between  their  two 
countries  and  peoples.  They  agreed  to  do 
everything  possible  to  broaden  and  deepen 
still  further  that  relationship  in  order  to 
serve  the  interests  of  both  countries  and 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

President  Nixon  reiterated  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  long- 
term  security  of  Israel  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  State  has  the  right  to  exist 
within  secure  borders  and  to  pursue  its 
own  legitimate  interests  in  peace. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  U.S.  military  supplies 
to  Israel  during  the  October  War  and 
thereafter.  The  President  affirmed  the 
continuing  and  long-term  nature  of  the 
military  supply  relationship  between  the 
two  countries,  and  reiterated  his  view  that 
the  strengthening  of  Israel's  ability  to  de- 
fend itself  is  essential  in  order  to  prevent 
further  hostilities  and  to  maintain  condi- 
tions conducive  to  progress  towards  peace. 
An  Israeli  Defense  Ministry  delegation 
will  soon  come  to  Washington  in  order 
to  work  out  the  concrete  details  relating 
to  long-term  military  supplies. 

President  Nixon  affirmed  the  strong 
continuing  support  of  the  United  States 
for  Israel's  economic  development.  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
Israel  for  the  substantial  help  which  the 
United  States  has  provided,  particularly 
in  recent  years.  The  President  and  Prime 
Minister  agreed  that  future  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  would 
continue  and  would  be  the  subject  of  long- 
range  planning  between  their  govern- 
ments. The  President  affirmed  that  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  Con- 
gressional authorization,  will  continue  to 
provide  substantial  economic  assistance 
for  Israel  at  levels  needed  to  assist  Israel 


to  offset  the  heavy  additional  costs  in- 
herent in  assuring  Israel's  military  capa- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  eflfective  working  relationship  be- 
tween their  governments  at  all  levels  and 
the  depth  of  the  relationship  between  the 
economies  of  the  two  nations.  They  agreed 
to  strengthen  and  develop  the  framework 
of  their  bilateral  relations.  The  primary 
goal  will  be  to  establish  a  firmer  and  more 
clearly  defined  structure  of  consultation 
and  cooperation.  Where  appropriate,  they 
will  set  up  special  bi-national  committees. 
Both  sides  recognize  the  importance  of 
investments  in  Israel  by  American  com- 
panies, the  transmission  of  general  know- 
how  and  marketing  assistance,  and 
cooperation  of  American  companies  with 
Israeli  counterparts  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  encourage  ventures  by  Ameri- 
can enterprises  and  private  investment  in 
Israel  designed  to  increase  Israel's  eco- 
nomic growth,  including  in  the  fields  of 
industry,  power,  and  tourism.  They  agreed 
to  begin  immediately  negotiations  for 
concrete  arrangements  to  implement  such 
policy  including  in  the  area  of  avoidance 
of  double  taxation. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounce that  their  two  governments  will 
negotiate  an  agreement  on  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  technology  and 
the  supply  of  fuel  from  the  United  States 
under  agreed  safeguards.  This  agreement 
will  in  particular  take  account  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  of  Israel  to 
purchase  power-reactors  from  the  United 
States.  These  will  secure  additional  and 
alternative  sources  of  electricity  for  the 
rapidly  developing  Israel  economy.  As  an 
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immediate  step,  Israel  and  the  United 
States  will  in  the  current  month  reach 
provisional  agreement  on  the  further  sale 
of  nuclear  fuel  to  Israel. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  particularly  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  supply  of  oil  and 
other  essential  raw  materials  to  Israel 
must  be  assured  on  a  continuous  basis. 
President  Nixon  proposed  that  United 
States  and  Israeli  representatives  meet 
soon  in  order  to  devise  ways  of  meeting 
this  problem. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
stressed  as  an  important  mutual  aim  the 
further  encouragement  of  the  fruitful 
links  already  existing  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
field,  including  space  research.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  exchanges  of 
scientists  and  the  sponsorship  of  joint  proj- 
ects. With  this  end  in  view  they  will  ex- 
plore means  to  widen  the  scope  and  sub- 
stance of  existing  agreements  and  activi- 
ties including  those  pertaining  to  the  Bi- 
National  Science  Foundation. 

In  the  area  of  water  desalination  the 
two  countries  will  expand  their  joint 
projects. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  to  develop  further  the  cultural  ties 
between  the  two  countries  through  ex- 
changes of  scholars,  students,  artists,  exhi- 
bitions, mutual  visits  and  musical  and 
other  cultural  events.  In  the  near  future, 
Israel  will  send  to  the  United  States  an 
archeological  exhibition  depicting  the 
Land  of  the  Bible.  The  Israel  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  will  visit  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  American 
bicentennial  celebrations. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  with  gratification  the  large  number 
of  tourists  from  their  respective  countries 


visiting  both  the  United  States  and  Israel 
and  affirmed  that  they  would  continue 
their  efforts  to  foster  this  movement.  To 
this  end,  the  two  governments  will  resume 
negotiations  on  an  agreement  granting 
landing  rights  to  the  Israel  national  car- 
rier in  additional  major  cities  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
discussed  the  plight  of  Jewish  minorities 
in  various  countries  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  Prime  Minister  thanked  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  efforts  in  support  of  the  right 
of  free  emigration  for  all  peoples  without 
harassment,  including  members  of  Jew- 
ish minorities.  The  President  affirmed 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
give  active  support  to  these  principles  in 
all  feasible  ways. 

The  President  was  particularly  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  former 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir,  whose  cour- 
age, statesmanship,  patience  and  wisdom 
he  greatly  admires.  The  President  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  construc- 
tive cooperation  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  under  Prime  Minister 
Meir's  leadership  which  had  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreements  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  between  Israel  and 
Syria  respectively  on  the  disengagement 
of  their  military  forces. 

In  departing,  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
expressed  their  deep  appreciation  of  the 
warm  reception  accorded  to  them  in  Israel 
and  their  admiration  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Israeli  people.  They  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  overwhelming  problems  of  integrat- 
ing many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants of  many  various  backgrounds  and 
cultures    were    being    successfully    over- 
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come.  Convinced  of  the  determination  of 
this  vaHant  people  to  Hve  in  peace^  the 
President  gave  them  renewed  assurance  of 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
agreed  that  the  cordiality  of  Israel's  recep- 
tion of  the  President  reflected  the  long 
friendship  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  and  pledged  their  continued  ener- 
gies to  nurture  and  strengthen  that  friend- 
ship. To  this  end,  the  President  invited 


Prime  Minister  Rabin  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  Washington. 

note:  The  text  of  the  statement  was  released  at 
Jerusalem,  Israel. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's meetings  in  the  Middle  East  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Also  on  the  same  day,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  visited  the  Yad  Vashem  Monument  at 
Mount  Herzl  in  Jerusalem  to  attend  a  memo- 
rial service  for  the  6  million  European  Jews 
killed  during  World  War  H. 


187     Toasts  of  the  President  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
at  a  State  Dinner  in  Amman.     June  17,  1974 


Your  Majesties,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
and  all  of  your  distinguished  guests: 

First,  Your  Majesty,  may  I  express  my 
deep  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
I  represent  for  the  award  you  have  just 
presented  to  me.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  will  be  on  display  at  the  White 
House  for  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  see, 
who  come  through  those  rooms  and  who, 
when  they  see  it,  will  recognize  how  im- 
portant we  in  the  United  States  consider 
friendship  with  Jordan  to  be.  And  I  am 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  this  award,  which 
I  understand  goes  only  to  heads  of  state, 
is  one  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  present  on 
this  occasion. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how 
touched  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  been  by 
the  reception  we  have  received  in  our  visit 
to  Jordan.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  to  this  country.  It  is  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of 
either  of  us  not  to  have  come  sooner,  be- 
cause we  would  have  liked  to,  but  it  is  only 
because  our  schedules  did  not  permit  at  an 
earlier  time. 


And  I  can  only  say  that  never  have  we 
had  what  we  thought  was  a  warmer  recep- 
tion from  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  we 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Amman,  a 
city  with  a  great  past  and  a  city  and  a 
country  with  an  equally  great  future.  It  is 
called  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  I 
only  wish  that  we  had  a  chance  to  explore 
more  than  just  three,  which  has  been  our 
lot  to  date. 

And  so,  we  will  have  to  come  back  some 
day  so  that  we  can  go  to  those  many  places 
of  historical  interest  which  I  know  attract 
tourists  from  all  over  the  world,  come 
back  so  that  we  can  see  them  and  per- 
haps again  enjoy  another  visit  with  you. 

And  let  me  also,  on  behalf  of  your 
American  guests  particularly  and,  I  think, 
perhaps  all  of  your  guests  tonight  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  your  guests  from 
Jordan,  express  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  musical  entertainment  that  we 
have  had.  As  I  listened  to  it,  I  could  not 
believe  my  ears.  I  thought  that  some  way 
we  had  imported  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Band  which  plays,  as  you 
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know,  Your  Majesty,  in  the  White  House 
for  the  state  dinners  which  you  have  at- 
tended so  often  while  we  have  been  there. 
And  as  they  played  favorites  from  all  na- 
tions, but  several  from  American  musical 
comedies,  I  can  assure  you  that  their  abil- 
ity as  musicians,  but  particularly  their 
ability  to  play  in  any  idiom,  and  partic- 
ularly ours,  in  a  way  that  we  understood 
it,  was  enormously  impressive.  And  you 
made  us  feel  very  much  at  home,  and 
they  did  with  that  splendid  performance, 
which  incidentally  we  could  hear  but  not 
see,  but  it  is  right  out  that  door,  I  under- 
stand. It  was  not  a  record  player. 

Your  Majesty,  you  have  spoken  of  your 
first  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
remember  it  well.  I  have  mentioned  on 
the  occasions  of  your  visits  since  I  have 
been  President  what  President  Eisen- 
hower thought  of  you  at  that  time. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  1 5  years 
ago,  when  you  were  a  very  young  king — 
you  still  are  a  very  young  king,  but  very 
mature  and  very  wise  because  of  the  years 
you  have  been  a  king,  a  king  all  of  your 
adult  life — but  you  were  only  23  then, 
and  I  remember  that  President  Eisen- 
hower afterwards  told  me — and  he  has 
been  known  to  be  a  very  good  judge  of 
men — he  told  me  that  he  was  enormously 
impressed  with  what  he  called  the  quiet 
inner  strength  that  the  King  of  Jordan 
had.  Little  did  he  know  or  did  we  know 
at  that  time  how  often  that  inner  strength 
would  be  called  upon  to  save  this  country. 
And  I  know,  however,  that  before  his 
death  he  saw  that  evaluation  vindicated. 

I  have  seen  it  vindicated,  and  I  can 
say  tonight,  looking  through  the  pages 
of  history  since  you  have  been  King  of  this 
country,  that  but  for  the  strong  courageous 
leadership  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of 
Jordan,  this  country  would  not  be  in  ex- 


istence today.  And  we  in  the  free  world 
are  all  proud  and  respectful  of  the  leader- 
ship you  have  given.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  in  our  friendship  with  Jordan 
it  is  one  that  does  not  just  begin  now,  it 
is  one  that  goes  back  to  the  time  that  Jor- 
dan became  the  state  that  it  presently  is. 
It  is  one  that  has  continued  throughout 
the  period  of  your  reign  as  King,  and  it  is 
one,  I  can  assure  you,  Your  Majesty,  that 
will  continue  now  and  in  the  future. 

Because  as  we  travel  abroad  in  these 
years  and  make  what  we  hope  will  be  new 
friends,  new  friends,  for  example,  in  main- 
land China,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Soviet  Union,  and  new  friends  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  Mideast,  let 
us  always  remember  that  we  do  not  forget 
our  old  friends.  We  remember  that  the 
friendship  that  has  bound  us  together  has 
served  us  both  well,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  that  friendship  will  always  continue 
as  long  as  we  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  kind  of  discussions  that  have  charac- 
terized our  relationships  since  I  have  held 
this  office  and,  I  am  sure,  will  characterize 
them  whoever  may  be  the  President  in 
the  years  to  come  when,  I  trust,  you  will 
still  be  the  King  of  this  country. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  journey  that  we 
have  taken,  and,  Your  Majesty,  you  have 
very  properly  and,  I  may  say,  in  very  good 
grace  have  mentioned  some  difficult 
problems  that  remain  unsolved.  And  I 
wish  this  evening  that  I  could  have 
brought  with  me  a  briefcase  full  of  solu- 
tions and  I  could  have  laid  them  out  on 
this  table,  because  there  is  nothing  in  my 
heart  that  I  want  more,  nothing  that  the 
American  people  want  more  than  a  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  that  not  only  have 
brought  war  four  times  to  this  troubled 
area  of  the  world  in  the  last  30  years  but 
also  these  problems  which  have  divided 
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the  United  States  from  many  of  its  tradi- 
tional friends  in  what  is  called  the  Arab 
world. 

And  so^  while  I  cannot  tonight,  and 
will  not  be  able  tomorrow  in  the  meet- 
ings that  we  will  have  to  discuss  these 
situations  in  more  detail,  offer  solutions 
at  this  time,  I  can  tell  you  that,  just  as 
you  said  in  every  conversation  that  I  have 
had,  the  problems  that  you  have  raised 
have  been  discussed  with  me  and  in  great 
detail — the  problems  of  the  Palestinians, 
the  problem  of  Jerusalem,  the  problem  of 
borders,  the  problems  that  we  could  go  on 
and  list,  perhaps,  at  even  greater  length. 

But  the  fact  that  all  of  these  problems 
do  not  have  solutions  at  this  time  is  no 
cause  for  despair.  What  would  be  cause 
for  despair  would  be  if  the  people  in  these 
nations  and  the  leaders  of  the  nations  in 
this  area  were  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways, 
and  the  old  way  was  to  dig  in,  freeze  into 
place,  and  wait  for  another  conflict  to 
break  loose. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  last  25  years 
or  30  years  have  proved,  and  that  is  that 
another  war  will  not  solve  the  problems  to 
which  you  have  referred.  That  has  been 
tried  and  it  has  not  succeeded — and  I  am 
not  suggesting  who  tried,  where  or  why  or 
how  the  fault  might  have  been,  but  war  is 
not  a  solution  and  cannot  be  a  solution 
to  problems  as  intricate  as  this,  not  at  this 
period  in  the  history  of  this  area. 

And  that  is  why  we  feel  on  our  part, 
and  I  know.  Your  Majesty,  from  our  dis- 
cussions that  you  share  this  view,  that  we 
must  try  another  way.  We  must  try  the 
path  of  peace. 

You  have  urged  this  upon  me  from  the 
time  you  first  called  upon  me  as  Presi- 
dent back  in  1969.  And  the  United  States, 
I  must  say,  has  not  played  a  decisive  and, 
in  some  cases,  has  not  played  an  effective 


role  in  the  Mideast  in  attempting  to  move 
on  the  path  of  solving  these  problems 
through  peaceful  means. 

But  the  new  element  that  has  been  add- 
ed, the  new  element  that  has  been  sym- 
bolized by  this  journey  which  you  have 
referred  to,  the  new  element  that  certainly 
was  not  only  symbolized  but  showed  ac- 
tual results  in  addition,  in  the  long  nego- 
tiations which  were  undertaken  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  in  the  Mideastern  area — 
one  leading  to  the  disengagement  on  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  front  and  another  on  the 
Syrian- Israeli  front — the  one  new  element 
is  that  the  United  States  now  has  made  a 
decision  that  we  will  undertake  not  to  im- 
pose a  settlement  because  we  are  not  the 
best  ones  from  the  outside.  No  one  from 
the  outside  knows  what  is  best  as  far  as  a 
settlement  is  concerned.  But  we  will  un- 
dertake, where  the  nations  in  the  area — 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  at  this  time — 
where  the  nations  in  the  area  want  us  to, 
we  will  undertake  to  use  our  influence 
and  use  it  effectively  to  bring  leaders  of 
nations  who  have  disagreements  on  such 
critical  issues  as  you  have  discussed  to- 
night, bring  them  together  and  try  to  find 
fair  and  just  solutions  to  these  problems. 

And  so  tonight,  I  do  not  tell  you  where 
this  journey  will  end.  I  cannot  tell  you 
when  it  will  end.  The  important  thing  is 
that  it  has  begun. 

You  said  earlier.  Your  Majesty,  that 
this  was  the  last  stop.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
the  last  stop  on  this  trip,  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  journey  for  peace,  be- 
cause what  we  have  found  is  that  despite 
the  important  first  steps  that  we  have 
taken,  they  are  only  a  beginning.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go,  and  this  trip  is  simply 
another  step,  a  step  in  which  understand- 
ing has  been  created  where  there  was  mis- 
understanding before,   where  new  rela- 
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tions  have  been  created  where  there  were 
no  relations  before  and  where  an  Ameri- 
can presence,  where  it  is  desired  by  both 
parties  concerned  or  all  parties  concerned, 
is  there  to  be  used  and  used  effectively. 

And  so,  as  I  look  to  the  future,  I  would 
say  this  is  no  time  to  be  certainly  Pollyan- 
naish  about  what  the  future  may  be.  These 
problems  are  difficult.  The  divisions  are 
deep,  and  some  of  them  go  back  over 
many,  many  years.  But  also,  this  is  a  time 
when  there  can  and  must  and  should  be 
hope — hope  because  of  this  new  element 
that  has  been  brought  into  it,  not  simply 
because  it  is  the  United  States,  but  be- 
cause our  particular  role  in  the  world  at 
this  time  in  the  world's  history  is  one  that 
I  think  we  have  demonstrated  is  a  peace- 
maker role,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Europe 
or  anywhere  else. 

To  me  the  greatest  challenge  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  even  greater  than  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  in  an  honor- 
able way,  which  was  essential  for  our 
further  foreign  policy  successes,  even 
greater  than  the  challenge  that  was  con- 
fronted when  we  had  the  opening  to  the 
leaders  of  those  who  led  over  one-fourth 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  even  greater  than 
opening  a  new  dialog  with  those  who  led 
the  great  super  power,  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  this  very  complex  and  difficult  problem 
which  we  find  here  in  the  Mideast,  be- 
cause it  is  not  one  nation,  it  is  several.  It 
is  not  one  single  problem,  there  are  several. 

And  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  the  people,  among  the  leaders, 
among  the  nations  on  so  many  of  these 
problems.  And  it  is  this  reason,  therefore, 
Your  Majesty,  that  I  do  not  talk  tonight 
simply  with  that  easy  optimism  that  will 
lull  everyone  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity, but  that  I  do  talk  with  a  confidence 


based  on  what  I  think  are  some  new  de- 
velopments that  have  reason  to  give  us 
hope. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  we  on  our 
part  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  keep  the 
momentum  going,  because  it  must  con- 
tinue until  we  come  to  what  we  might 
term  the  end  of  the  journey.  And  the  end 
will  not  be  reached  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  a  just  and  durable  peace,  one  that 
will  last,  has  been  established  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Finally,  Your  Majesty,  let  me  say  that 
I  look  forward  to  our  talks  tomorrow.  This 
is  a  small  nation,  but  it  is  headed,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  by  a  very  courageous 
leader  and  also,  I  have  learned,  by  a  very 
wise  leader.  Your  Majesty  has  proved  to 
be,  in  every  talk  I  have  had  with  him,  one 
who  is  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
those  who  oppose  him,  one  who  under- 
stands the  issues  of  the  whole  area,  one 
who  is  fair,  one  who  sees  things  not  simply 
from  one  side  but  from  the  other  side  as 
well. 

Sometimes  the  word  "moderate"  is 
used,  and  it  is  used  in  a  condemning  way. 
But  I  would  say  it  is  this  kind  of  respon- 
sible leadership — strong,  responsible,  call 
it  moderate  if  you  want — that  is  going  to 
lead  to  that  peace  that  both  of  our  na- 
tions and  all  the  nations  in  this  area  seek. 

And  so  with  that,  I  know  that  all  of  you 
will  want  to  join  me  in  responding  to  the 
toast  which  has  been  given  by  His  Maj- 
esty, by  speaking,  first,  of  the  traditional 
Jordanian-American  friendship  which 
was  strong  already  and  will  be  even 
stronger  after  our  meetings  and  speaking, 
second,  of  the  new  relationship  of  friend- 
ship which  has  been  established  between 
the  United  States  and  what  is  called  the 
Arab  world,  although  that  is  a  statement 
that  perhaps  oversimplifies  a  more  com- 
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plex  area  than  that.  But  there  is  a  new 
relationship  and  a  good  and  positive  one 
that  has  developed  with  Egypt  and  with 
Syria  that  was  not  there  before. 

And  finally,  and  above  all,  to  a  man 
who  has  had  the  vision  from  the  time  he 
was  a  very  young  king,  a  man  who  has 
kept  that  vision — even  when  in  the  year 
1970  it  seemed  that  his  whole  world  and 
his  whole  nation  was  coming  down 
around  him — a  man  who  had  the  vision  of 
a  permanent  and  just  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east. I  know  that  we  would  want  to  raise 
our  glasses  and  drink  to  the  health  of  His 
Majesty,  the  King,  and  to  the  Queen. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
10:20  p.m.  at  Basman  Palace  in  response  to  a 
toast  proposed  by  King  Hussein. 

King  Hussein's  remarks  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  sure  you  know,  sir,  how  happy  I  am 
personally  to  welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  to 
Jordan  and  to  return,  if  only  briefly  and  inade- 
quately, the  hospitality  that  you  and  the 
American  people  have  extended  to  me  over 
the  last  15  years. 

As  you  may  remember,  we  met  for  the  first 
time  in  1959,  when  my  friend  and  your  very 
great  and  good  friend,  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower, first  invited  me  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  an  experience  of  his  kind,  person-to-per- 
son relationship  that  I  shall  never  forget  and 
will  always  cherish.  And  each  succeeding  visit 
to  the  United  States  has  not  only  intensified 
my  affection  for  the  American  people  but  has 
strengthened,  I  believe,  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have  also 
been  aware  of  the  obvious  warmth  of  feeling 
the  Jordanian  people  want  to  express  to  you 
and,  through  you,  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  feeling  borne,  in  part,  of  gratitude  for  the 
support  you  have  given  us  and  for  the  inspira- 
tion you  have  been  to  us.  The  support  helped 
us  to  surmount  enormous  difficulties,  and  the 
inspiration  helped  us  and  many  small  nations 
to  survive  in  a  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  join  with  you  in  all  the 
hopes  and  expectations  you  must  have  for  this 


memorable  "Journey  for  Peace"  that  you  are 
undertaking,  and  we  in  the  Arab  world  are 
grateful  that  you  have  made  it.  Although  you 
know  better  than  anyone  else,  perhaps,  that  a 
journey  for  peace  seems  to  have  no  ending, 
your  coming  to  us  at  this  time  has  been  per- 
fectly timed  to  preserve  the  momentum  that 
American  initiative  had  begun  under  your  in- 
spired and  inspiring  leadership. 

The  dispatch  of  your  Secretary  of  State,  the 
world  now  knows,  ranks  with  the  most  cele- 
brated diplomatic  missions  of  all  time,  and  your 
insistence  that  he  pursue  his  course  to  the  end 
has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  turning  point  in  Mid- 
dle East  history  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  skill,  patience,  and  deter- 
mination in  negotiation  has  brought  us  closer 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  than  we  have  been 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  no  time  has  the 
will  to  peace  been  stronger  or  the  opportunity 
greater.  But  this  opportunity  will  be  lost,  per- 
haps forever,  if  we  do  not  take  courageous  ad- 
vantage of  the  chance  for  peace  that  lies  before 
us. 

The  separation  of  forces  agreements  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  and  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
were  major  milestones  on  the  road  to  peace. 
Another  lies  ahead.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of,  we  must  keep  within  our  vision,  the  final 
goal  that  it  is  still  many  milestones  away.  The 
next  one,  of  course,  is  the  separation  of  forces 
between  Jordan  and  Israel.  That  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  any  discussion  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement  if  Jordan  is  to  contribute  its  full 
share  in  the  efforts  leading  towards  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  Once  that  has  been  accomplished, 
with  again  the  strong  and  friendly  hand  of 
America,  we  must  then  press  forward  with  rea- 
son and  firm  determination  toward  the  final 
goal. 

If  the  initiative  launched  by  the  United 
States  under  your  leadership,  Mr.  President, 
is  lost  and  the  momentum  slowed  down,  the 
days  of  "no  peace,  no  war,"  will  be  with  us 
again  in  a  potentially  more  dangerous  and  ex- 
plosive situation. 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the 
last  stop  on  your  current  "Journey  for  Peace." 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  others.  But  your  visit 
here,  before  returning  home,  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  express  to  you,  before  your  de- 
parture tomorrow,  four  thoughts  which  we 
hope  you  will  take  home  with  you  and  which, 
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I  am  sure,  you  have  heard  from  my  brothers, 
the  heads  of  state  in  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Syria. 

The  first  is  our  great  satisfaction  over  the  new 
era  of  good  will  that  is  opening  up  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arab  world.  As  a  friend 
of  longer  standing,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
how  gratified  I  am  by  the  new  relationship  that 
has  developed  between  you  and  President 
Sadat,  and  between  you  and  President  Asad. 
Possibly  nothing  that  has  happened  in  these 
last  momentous  months  will  contribute  more  to 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  area  than  this  new  un- 
derstanding between  you. 

A  second  thought  that  I  know  has  been 
presented  to  you  in  Cairo,  Jidda,  Damascus — 
and  now  in  Amman — is  the  absolute  unity  of 
position  of  the  four  countries  in  firmly  backing 
the  implementation  of  the  principles  of  Reso- 
lution 242  as  the  basis  for  any  peaceful  settle- 
ment. No  nation,  it  is  written  into  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  shall  acquire  territory  of 
another  nation  by  armed  force.  And  that  prin- 
ciple, among  others,  is  given  specific  interpreta- 
tion in  the  '67  resolution  by  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  Arab  territory  oc- 
cupied in  the  war  of  1967. 

Only  when  Israel  abides  by  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  only  when  Israel 
obeys  the  letter  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion can  "secure  and  recognized  borders"  come 
into  being.  It  should  now  be  clear  to  Israel  that 
security  and  territory  are  not  synonymous,  that 
true  security  rests  on  the  recognition  by  her 
neighbors  of  her  right  to  live  in  peace  within 
those  borders.  So  long  as  Israel  continues  to 
occupy  Arab  territory,  there  will  neither  be 
peace  nor  security  in  the  Middle  East. 

Third,  disengagement  of  forces  can  be  ar- 
ranged, truce  lines  can  be  drawn,  and  political 
settlements  can  be  negotiated,  but  there  can  be 
no  peace  until  the  major  issue  in  the  conflict 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world  is  resolved 
and  resolved  justly.  That  is  the  problem  of 
Palestine.  There  can  be  no  peace  until  the  legit- 
imate rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  are 
recognized  and  restored.  The  Palestinian  prob- 
lem has  never  been  a  refugee  problem,  but  one 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  a  people  to  return  to 
their  homeland  and  to  determine  their  own 
future.  Once  the  occupied  territory  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  Israelis,  only  Palestinians  can 
decide  what  its  future  is  to  be.  They  can  choose 


continued  union  with  Jordan,  a  new  form  of 
federation,  or  the  creation  of  a  separate  state. 
The  choice  is  theirs  and  theirs  alone,  and  what- 
ever their  choice,  it  will  enjoy  our  full  accept- 
ance and  support. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like 
to  speak,  in  the  name  of  all  Arabs,  Moslems, 
and  Christians  alike,  these  same  thoughts  I  am 
sure  you  also  have  heard  from  President  Sadat, 
His  Majesty  King  Faisal,  and  from  President 
Asad.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Arab  world,  and  the  world  of  Islam 
stretching  far  beyond  the  Arab  world  into 
Africa  and  Far  East  Asia,  will  never  allow  the 
Arab  city  of  Jerusalem  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  Israel.  Arab  sovereignty  over  the  holy 
city  must  be  reinstated.  This — the  return  of 
Arab  sovereignty  over  the  Arab  city  of  Jeru- 
salem— is  the  cornerstone  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Only  thus  can  Jeru- 
salem become  the  city  of  peace  for  all  those  who 
worship  the  One  God — Moslems,  Christians, 
and  Jews. 

Mr.  President,  your  visit  to  Jordan  on  your 
"Journey  for  Peace"  is  an  inspiring  occasion  for 
us.  We  hope  you  will  take  back  with  you  a 
memorable  picture  of  what  your  great  and  dedi- 
cated leadership,  and  the  initiative  that 
America  has  taken,  have  done  to  move  the 
heart  and  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Arab  world. 
As  America  continues — as  surely  it  must — on  its 
"Journey  for  Peace,"  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East  but  throughout  the  world,  please  tell  your 
people  that  you  go  with  the  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Arab  people  and  the  blessing  of 
all  mankind. 

My  one  regret,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  is 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  not  be  staying 
with  us  for  a  longer  time.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  both  come  back  to  see  us  again. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  ask 
you  to  rise  and  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  Mrs.  Nixon, 
a  toast  from  the  people  of  Jordan  to  the  people 
of  America  and  to  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
friendship  that  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  prosper  under  the  peace 
we  are  all  so  earnestly  seeking. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  the  Order  of  the  Hussein 
ben  AH  Kilada,  the  highest  order  in  Jordan. 
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1 88     Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan.     June  185  1974 


ON  THE  INVITATION  of  His  Majesty 
King  Hussein,  President  Richard  Nixon 
paid  the  first  visit  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashe- 
mi te  Kingdom  of  Jordan  on  June  1 7  and 
18,  1974. 

During  this  visit  President  Nixon  and 
His  Majesty  King  Hussein  discussed  the 
full  range  of  common  interests  which 
have  long  bound  Jordan  and  the  United 
States  in  continued  close  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

The  United  States  reaffirmed  its  con- 
tinued active  support  for  the  strength  and 
progress  of  Jordan.  The  President  ex- 
plained to  His  Majesty  in  detail  the  pro- 
posal he  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  American  military  and  economic 
assistance  for  Jordan  in  the  coming  12 
months.  The  President  expressed  his  grati- 
fication over  the  efforts  which  Jordan  is 
making  under  its  development  plan  to  ex- 
pand the  Jordanian  economy,  to  give  sig- 
nificant new  impetus  to  the  development 
of  Jordan's  mineral  and  other  resources 
and  production,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  its  people. 

The  President  expressed  admiration 
for  His  Majesty's  wise  leadership  and 
stated  his  view  that  efTective  and  steady 
development  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  President  promised  a 
special  effort  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  support  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  Jordan's  development  efforts 
and  in  this  regard  welcomed  the  recent 
visit  to  Washington  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness Crown  Prince  Hassan. 


His  Majesty  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  Jordan's  military 
strength  if  economic  progress  and  devel- 
opment are  to  be  assured. 

His  Majesty  expressed  the  view  that  re- 
sources invested  in  maintaining  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  the  Kingdom  are  re- 
lated to  its  economic  growth,  for  without 
order  and  peace  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
to  marshal  the  energies  and  investment 
needed  for  economic  progress.  The  Presi- 
dent agreed  with  His  Majesty  and  prom- 
ised, in  cooperation  with  the  Congress, 
to  play  a  strong  role  in  maintaining  Jor- 
dan's military  strength. 

His  Majesty  and  the  President  agreed 
that  they  will  continue  to  give  U.S. -Jor- 
danian relations  their  personal  attention. 
In  this  context,  it  was  agreed  that  a  joint 
Jordanian-U.S.  Commission  will  be  es- 
tablished at  a  high  level  to  oversee  and 
review  on  a  regular  basis  the  various  areas 
of  cooperation  between  Jordan  and  the 
United  States  in  the  fields  of  economic 
development,  trade  and  investment,  mili- 
tary assistance  and  supply,  and  scientific, 
social  and  cultural  affairs. 

His  Majesty  and  the  President  have 
long  agreed  on  the  importance  of  moving 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
President  discussed  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  this  regard  since  His  Maj- 
esty's visit  to  Washington  in  March  of 
this  year.  His  Majesty  expressed  Jordan's 
support  for  the  very  significant  diplomatic 
efforts  which  the  United  States  has  made 
to  help  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
His  Majesty  and  the  President  discussed 
the  strategy  of  future  efforts  to  achieve 
peace,  and  the  President  promised  the  ac- 
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tive  support  of  the  United  States  for 
agreement  between  Jordan  and  Israel  on 
concrete  steps  toward  the  just  and  dur- 
able peace  called  for  in  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  338  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1973. 

The  President  has  invited  His  Majesty 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Washington  at  an  early 
date.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  will  be  to 
hold  further  talks  on  the  strategy  of  future 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  338.  Further  dis- 


cussions of  the  details  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  joint  commission  will  also  be 
held.  His  Majesty  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation and  the  date  of  the  visit  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

The  President  expressed  his  gratitude 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Nixon  for  the  warm  hos- 
pitality extended  by  His  Majesty,  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Alia  and  by  the  Jor- 
danian people. 

note:  The  text  of  the  statement  was  released 
at  Amman,  Jordan. 


1 89     Remarks  on  Departure  From  Jordan. 
June  185  1974 


Your  Majesty: 

Over  the  past  27  years,  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  have  we  received  what  we  be- 
lieve is  a  warmer  reception,  a  more 
friendly  reception  than  we  have  received 
in  Jordan. 

We  can  also  say  that  as  we  have 
traveled  through  the  countries  of  the 
Mideast,  we  have  been  enormously  im- 
pressed by  the  respect  and  affection  for 
the  country  we  represent,  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  the  reason  that 
that  respect  and  affection  exists,  I  believe, 
is  because  the  people  that  we  saw,  both 
the  leaders  and  people,  recognize  that  we 
represented  a  nation  that  was  dedicated  to 
peace.  They  recognized  that  the  journey 
we  were  taking  to  their  countries  was  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  And  if  there  is  one 
fact  that  stands  out  after  traveling 
through  these  countries  that  we  have 
visited,  it  is  this:  The  leaders  of  the  na- 


tions that  we  visited,  like  yourself.  Your 
Majesty,  are  dedicated  to  finding  a  way 
to  peace,  and  just  as  important,  the  peo- 
ple that  we  saw — and  we  saw  literally 
millions  of  people  in  five  nations — are 
dedicated  to  peace. 

They  are  dedicated  to  peace  because 
they  have  seen  that  war  solves  no  prob- 
lems. Four  wars  in  30  years  have  brought 
nothing  but  hatred,  distrust,  and  then 
more  war.  And  now  it  is  time  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent way,  a  way  that  is  sometimes  more 
difficult — difficult  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  statesmen  to  wage — than  to  wage 
war.  And  that  is  to  try  the  way  of  peace, 
and  we  are  embarked  on  that  path. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  will  play  an  active  role  to  the  extent 
that  the  nations  in  this  area  want  us  to 
play  an  active  role,  and  we  have  found  in 
our  visit  that  each  of  them  welcomes  a 
U.S.  role  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution 
to  these  basic  problems  that  exist  and 
which  could  be  the  causes  for  more  con- 
flict. More  important,  I  believe,  that  as 
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we  conclude  this  journey,  I  can  say  that 
while  the  problems  ahead  are  still  enor- 
mously difficult,  while  the  steps  that  we 
have  taken,  though  important  and  very 
difficult  because  they  were  the  first  steps, 
nevertheless  are  only  the  beginning  of  a 
much  longer  journey. 

This  is  the  last  stop  on  a  very  long  trip, 
but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  much 
longer  journey,  a  journey  which,  we  trust, 
in  the  end  will  bring  us  to  the  goal  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  because  that  peace  will  serve  not 
just  your  country.  Your  Majesty,  not  just 
the  other  nations  who  are  your  neighbors, 
but  it  will  serve  all  nations  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  what  we  all  desire. 

And  finally,  may  I  say  that  we,  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  all  your  American  guests, 
we  express  appreciation  for  the  welcome 
you  have  given  us,  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  can  return,  return  to 
visit  with  you  again.  And  we  trust  that 
when  we  do  return,  the  goal  that  both 
you  and  I  have  talked  about  for  so  many 
years  that  we  have  known  each  other,  the 
goal  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  will  have 
been  achieved. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:10  p.m.  at 
Amman  Airport. 

King  Hussein  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  a  very  high  honor  indeed  for  me  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Jordan  in 
these  moments  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  visiting 
with  us,  to  salute  anew  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  our  time,  not  only  in  terms  of  your  courage 
and  wisdom  but  particularly  in  terms  of  your 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace,  not  only  in 


this  part  of  the  world  but  in  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  welcome  you  to  Jordan,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Jordan,  as  the  great  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  pride  has  been  enormous  over  the  years 
in  the  very  close  relations  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  that  have  existed  between  us.  It 
has  indeed  been  a  "Journey  for  Peace,"  and 
may  we  wish  you,  sir,  from  our  hearts,  every 
success  in  your  future  endeavors  along  the  path 
of  peace. 

May  I  assure  you  that  we  will  ever  be  proud 
to  cooperate  most  closely  with  you,  sir,  and 
with  your  government,  for  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  a  just,  honorable,  and  durable  peace 
in  this  part  of  the  world  that  could  be  our 
present  for  a  better  life  and  a  better  future  for 
the  generations  that  will  follow  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  Queen  and  for  myself  and 
on  behalf,  in  particular,  of  every  member  of 
our  Jordanian  family,  we  wish  you  continued 
success,  sir,  in  your  great  mission  in  leading  the 
great  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  we  might  meet  again 
in  Jordan. 

We  hope  we  will  be  more  fortunate  in  terms 
of  a  longer  period  of  time.  So  many  of  my 
countrymen  throughout  my  country  wish  to 
show  you  our  accomplishments  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  show  their  feelings  towards  you. 

Let's  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  have 
another  chance.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  wel- 
come you,  sir,  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  We  wish  you  a 
safe  journey  home  and  every  continued  success, 
and  God  bless  you. 


Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  called  on  members  of  the  Royal  family 
and  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Zayd  al-Rifai  at 
Zahran  Palace  in  Amman.  They  then  attended 
a  "Beating  of  the  Retreat"  at  4th  Division 
Headquarters. 
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1 90     Remarks  on  Arrival  in  the  Azores. 
June  185  1974 


Mr.  President: 

I  am  very  pleased  that  our  first  stop 
after  returning  from  the  Mideast  is  in  this 
friendly  country  of  Portugal,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  first  opportunity  to  have  a 
talk  with  you  about  our  mutual  relations 
between  two  countries  that  have  such  a 
close,  friendly  relationship. 

President  Antonio  de  Spinola.  I  am 


also  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  chief  of  state  I  meet  after 
the  events  of  the  25th  of  April. 

The  President.  I  am  very  honored. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
8:30  p.m.  at  Lajes  Field. 

President  Spinola  spoke  in  Portuguese.  His 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter. 


1 9 1     Remarks  at  the  Conclusion  of  Discussions  With 
President  Antonio  de  Spinola  of  Portugal. 
June  19,  1974 


Mr.  President: 

As  you  have  stated^  we  have  just  had  a 
very  constructive  exchange  of  views  with 
regard  to  mutual  problems  that  our  two 
countries  face. 

In  coming  to  Portugal,  I  feel  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  a 
new  friend  and  also  to  renew  an  old 
friendship,  the  friendship  between  our  two 
countries. 

A  great  challenge  faces  the  President 
and  his  government  at  this  time.  I  think 
that  challenge  can  best  be  described  by 
some  symbolism.  A  very  strong  wind  is 
blowing  across  these  islands  today,  and 
the  winds  of  political  change  have  never 
blown  stronger  all  over  the  world  than 
they  are  today. 

What  we  must  all  understand  is  that 
change  by  itself,  however,  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  necessarily  good.  Change 
that  sweeps  away  what  was  obsolete  and 
what  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  past  is, 
of  course,  what  we  consider  beneficial.  But 
then  new  institutions  must  be  created. 


And  that  is  often  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem involved  when  these  changes  occur, 
not  the  sweeping  away  of  what  was  bad 
in  the  past,  but  the  building  of  something 
new  to  take  its  place. 

President  Spinola  is  one  of  those  rare 
leaders  who  recognizes  this  problem  and 
this  challenge.  And  I  have  assured  him 
that  he  will  have  not  only  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  but,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able, 
our  support  in  meeting  the  challenge,  be- 
cause an  independent,  free,  prosperous 
Portugal  is  vital  not  only  to  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  but  vital  also  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Portugal. 

And  I  can  assure  all  of  those  who  are 
in  this  country  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  a  good  friend  and  a  trusted 
ally  of  Portugal  and  that  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  President  Spinola  toward 
the  great  goals  he  has  set  for  his  govern- 
ment. 

And  Mr.  President,  finally,  I  want  to 
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express  on  behalf  of  all  the  American 
party  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  warm 
hospitality  that  you  and  others  from  your 
government  have  extended  to  us  as  we 
have  stopped  here  after  a  very  long  and 
arduous  trip  to  the  Mideast. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
I  p.m.  at  the  Portuguese  Officers  Club,  Lajes 
Field,  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  President 
Spinola. 

President  Spinola  spoke  in  Portuguese.  His 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows : 

I  can  state  that  the  working  session  that  has 
just  been  completed  between  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  Portugal  took  place  in 


an  atmosphere  of  the  greatest  cordiality,  in 
which  the  positions  of  the  two  countries  regard- 
ing the  present  situation  were  very  clearly 
stated. 

A  very  important  factor  underlying  the  suc- 
cess of  these  talks  was  a  total  identity  in  the 
thinking  regarding  a  staunch  defense  of  peace, 
the  respect  for  the  democratic  principles  and  the 
hallowed  principles  that  underlie  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  peoples,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  free  will  of  those  peoples  re- 
garding the  choice  of  their  destiny. 

There  was  also  an  exchange  of  views  regard- 
ing the  needs  of  Portugal  in  the  areas  of  co- 
operation as  well  as  technical,  economic,  and 
financial  support  which  would  enable  Portugal 
to  be  economically  on  a  par  with  the  other 
countries  in  Europe. 


192     Statement  on  Departure  From  the  Azores. 
June  19,  1974 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  that  our  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  has  given  us  the  unexpected 
but  very  welcomed  opportunity  to  begin 
a  new  friendship  with  President  Spinola 
and  to  renew  an  old  friendship  with  the 
nation  he  represents. 

Although  our  talks  this  morning  were 
brief,  President  Spinola  and  I  were  able 
to  review  all  of  the  major  issues  affecting 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal  and  to  touch  upon  many  larger 
issues  as  well.  A  major  topic  of  our  discus- 
sion was  the  importance  that  the  United 
States  attaches  to  Portugal's  contribution 
to  NATO  and  to  Western  security.  In 
addition,  I  was  pleased  that  in  our  meet- 
ing, President  Spinola  told  us  in  the  most 
convincing  terms  of  the  desires  of  Portu- 
gal for  even  stronger  and  closer  ties  with 
the  United  States.  We  welcome  her  friend- 
ship, just  as  we  welcome  the  friendship  of 
all  other  nations. 

This  meeting  has  also  served  as  a  valu- 


able reminder  that  the  challenges  of  peace 
are  not  isolated  to  any  single  area  of  the 
world.  A  truly  effective  structure  of  peace 
must  embrace  every  area  of  the  world, 
convincing  every  nation  that  its  dreams 
can  only  be  realized  in  peace  and  not  in 
war. 

For  the  last  6  days,  we  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  I  outlined  to  President  Spinola  the 
results  of  the  trip  we  are  now  concluding 
and  emphasized  our  irreversible  commit- 
ment to  continuing  an  active,  constructive 
role  there. 

But  now,  as  we  return  to  the  United 
States,  we  will  refocus  our  attention  on 
two  other  crucial  areas  of  the  world: 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Next  week 
I  will  travel  to  Brussels  for  meetings  with 
heads  of  state  from  the  NATO  alliance. 
I  will  then  go  on  to  Moscow  for  our  third 
summit  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders.  Both 
of  these  visits  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
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continuing  efTorts  to  reduce  tensions 
around  the  world  and  to  solve  problems 
through  negotiation,  not  confrontation. 

To  President  Spinola  and  to  the  people 
of  Portugal,  we  extend  our  grateful  thanks 


for  our  present  and  fruitful  visit  to  the 
Azores,  and  we  pledge  our  continuing 
friendship  in  the  future. 

note:'  The  statement  was  released  at  Lajes 
Field,  the  Azores. 


193     Remarks  on  Returning  From  the  Middle  East. 
June  19,  1974 


Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  all  of  you  who  have  been  so  very 
kind  to  come  out  and  welcome  us  back 
after  our  trip  to  the  Mideast: 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  over  the  past 
9  days  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  five  countries 
of  the  Mideast,  as  well  as  the  President 
of  Portugal  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria. 

As  I  have  said,  this  trip  now  comes  to 
an  end,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
much  longer  journey,  a  journey  that  will 
be  difficult,  a  journey  that  has  many  pit- 
falls potentially  in  it,  but  one  that  is  worth 
taking,  a  journey  on  which  we  are  em- 
barked and  on  which  we  will  continue,  a 
journey  toward  a  lasting  peace,  not  only 
in  the  Mideast  but  all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  with  regard  to 
the  trip  itself,  at  this  point  in  our  relations 
with  the  nations  in  that  area,  some  ob- 
servations, I  think,  can  be  made. 

I  have,  over  the  past  21  years,  visited 
that  area  on  several  occasions,  and  I  would 
say  that  a  profound  and,  I  believe,  lasting 
change  has  taken  place  in  these  respects: 

First,  where  there  was  no  hope  for 
peace,  there  is  now  hope. 

Second,  where  there  was  hostility  for 
America  in  many  parts  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  there  is  now  friendship. 

Third,  while  we  did  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  new  friends  in  Egypt  and  in 


Syria,  we  were  able  to  reassure  old  friends 
in  Israel  and  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in 
Jordan. ' 

What  this  all  adds  up  to,  of  course,  is 
not  that  we  have  instant  peace  as  a  result 
of  one  series  of  negotiations  or  just  one 
very  long  trip,  but  what  it  does  mean  is 
that  we  are  on  the  way.  And  it  does  mean, 
too,  that  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  stay 
the  course,  as  the  Vice  President  has  indi- 
cated, to  stand  tall  until  we  reach  our 
goal. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  those  television  clips  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  saw,  of  literally  millions  of 
people  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and 
Damascus,  and  in  Jidda,  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  Amman — millions  of  people  wel- 
coming the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife. 

What  did  this  mean?  What  it  really 
meant  was  not  a  welcome  in  a  personal 
sense,  but  it  meant  something  far  more 
significant.  It  meant  very  simply  that  mil- 
lions of  people  in  that  part  of  the  world 
who  have  known  nothing  but  poverty  and 
war  for  the  last  30  years  desperately  want 
peace  and  they  want  progress.  They  be- 
lieve that  America  wants  peace  and  prog- 
ress, not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  them, 
too.  They  believe  that  we  will  help  in 
achieving  peace  and  progress  without  ex- 
acting the  price  of  domination  over  them. 

In  other  words,  what  those  people  were 
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saying  to  us  and  what  we  convey  to  you, 
our  fellow  Americans  all  over  this  great 
Nation,  is  that  for  millions  and  millions 
of  people  in  that  part  of  the  world,  there 
is  trust  for  America,  there  is  respect  for 
America  and  really  some  very  strong 
affection  for  America. 

I  would  say,  as  we  conclude  this  part  of 
this  very  long  journey,  we  must  not  let 
these  people  down.  We  must  help,  because 
America  must  play  and  will  play  the 
crucial  role  in  continuing  the  progress 
toward  peace  and  continuing  also  to  build 
on  the  foundations  of  these  new  relation- 
ships with  nations  where  those  relation- 
ships have  been  broken  in  times  past. 

Waging  peace  is,  in  fact,  more  difficult 
than  waging  war  because  it  is  more  com- 
plex— the  goal  sometimes  one  loses  sight 
of  as  he  becomes  involved  in  the  tactics 
that  are  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal. 

But  while  waging  peace  is  more  difficult 
than  waging  war,  I  think,  as  all  of  us 
realize,  the  rewards  are  infinitely  greater. 
And  I  think  on  this  day  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  that  his  country,  in  that 
part  of  the  world  and,  I  would  say,  in 
most  of  the  world,  is  trusted  as  a  nation 
which  first  has  the  responsibility  to  lead 
toward  achieving  the  great  goal  of  prog- 
ress and  peace  for  all  peoples,  but  also  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
backing  away  from  that  responsibility. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  hopes,  of  the 
trust  of  millions  of  people  that  most  of  us 
will  never  meet.  This  is  a  great  goal. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
4:35  p.m.  on  the  South  Lawn  at  the  White 
House. 

Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  had  welcomed 
the  President  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 


have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  both  of 
you  back  on  a  very  successful  peace  mission, 
which  you  have  accomplished  with  great  dignity 
and  distinction. 

When  you  left  a  few  days  ago,  there  was  some 
apprehension  in  some  quarters  that  this  vitally 
important  mission  might  not  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives that  we  all  hope  for,  but  I  think,  as 
we  have  followed  your  journeys  in  five  coun- 
tries, we  have  seen  that  the  actions  taken  by 
you  have  cemented  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  during  his  negotia- 
tions. 

The  welcome  given  to  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
in  five  countries  is  a  tribute  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  I  think  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege,  Mr. 
President,  to  welcome  you  back  on  a  number 
of  peace  missions  that  you  undertook.  I  was  in 
the  group  that  welcomed  you  when  you  came 
back  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972,  when  you 
came  back  from  that  historic  mission  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  each  and  every  case,  there  have  been  solid 
achievements  leading  us  and  the  world  down 
the  road  of  peace.  Of  course,  it  has  been  won- 
derful to  see,  as  we  did,  Mrs.  Nixon,  not  only 
on  this  trip  but  other  trips,  where  she  actually 
charmed  and  captivated  the  people  of  all 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  could  now  be  called  the  First  Lady 
of  the  World. 

Mr.  President,  about  10  days  ago,  I  was 
here  with  many  others  to  wish  you  Godspeed. 
Our  prayers  were  with  you  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  now  to  quote 
from  that  Biblical  injunction:  Blessed  is  the 
peacemaker. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  know 
that  the  road  to  peace  is  long  and  very,  very 
difficult,  but  the  American  people  historically 
have  stood  tall  and  strong  as  they  met  the 
conflicts  on  the  battlefield.  I  am  just  as  con- 
fident, Mr.  President,  that  the  American  people 
will  stand  tall  and  strong  as  they  now  move 
forward  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  the  peace  that 
you  have  worked  so  strenuously  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for,  not  only  in  the  Middle  East 
but  in  Europe  and  in  Southeast  Asia. . 

The  American  people  will  be  united.  They 
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will  be  tall,  and  they  will  back  you  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  in  seeking  the  peace  that  is 
sought  by  all. 

There  is  an  Arabic  saying  that  goes  some- 
thing like  this,  and  I  hope  I  can  quote  it  cor- 
rectly: May  Allah  make  the  end  better  than 
the  beginning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  welcome  here  is 


indicative  of  the  attitude  that  the  American 
people  have  in  all  50  States.  They  appreciate 
your  accomplishments,  they  appreciate  what 
you  have  done  for  America,  and  they  are  grate- 
ful for  the  foundation  that  you  have  laid  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

We  welcome  you  back  and  are  glad  you  are 
here. 


194     Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Peter  M.  Flanigan 
as  Assistant  to  the  President.     June  24,  1974 


Dear  Peter: 

It  is  w^ith  the  deepest  regret  and  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  sadness  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  effective 
on  a  date  to  be  determined. 

While  I  have  long  known  of  your  in- 
tention to  return  to  private  life,  neverthe- 
less, I  am  always  reluctant  to  see  so  valued 
a  friend  and  associate  depart.  You  know 
of  my  profound  admiration  for  your 
splendid  achievements  over  the  past  five 
years,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them  at 
length.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  of  the 
many  men  and  women  who  have  served 
our  Administration,  few  can  match — and 
none  exceed — the  exceptional  skills, 
energy  and  dedication  you  brought  to  your 
duties. 

Through  our  early  association  in  the 
campaigns,  your  work  from  1969  to  1971 
in  the  domestic  field  and,  still  more  re- 
cently in  the  area  of  international  eco- 
nomics and  trade,  I  have  always  had  full 
confidence  in  your  abilities  to  deal  with 
complex  problems  with  immense  effec- 
tiveness and  unfaiUngly  good  judgement. 
It  is  with  a  particular  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  I  recall  the  key  roles  you  have  played 
in  such  diverse  areas  as  the  transition  from 
the  draft  to  an  all-volunteer  armed  forces, 


and  the  progress  we  have  made  toward 
reform  of  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem. Throughout,  we  have  shared  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous America  in  a  world  at  peace,  and 
it  has  been  a  constant  source  of  reassur- 
ance to  me  to  have  your  assistance  and 
productive  support  in  these  efforts.  I  shall 
always  treasure  your  loyal  friendship  and 
your  superb  service  to  our  Party,  this 
Administration  and  to  our  Nation. 

As  you  depart,  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  offer  to  devote 
part  of  your  time  in  the  future  to  public 
service.  You  may  be  certain  we  will  take 
advantage  of  your  generosity.  Pat  joins 
with  me  in  extending  to  Brigid  and  you 
our  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  every  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  Mr.  Flanigan's  letter  of 
resignation,  released  with  the  President's  letter, 
read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Since  the  formation  of  New  Yorkers  for 
Nixon  in  1959,  my  participation  in  your  cam- 
paigns and  in  your  Administrations  has  been 
the  most  stimulating  and  rewarding  experiences 
of  my  life.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  Nation,  and  proud  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  as  part  of  your  Presidency. 

You  may  recall  our  conversation  at  Camp 
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David  over  a  year  ago  when  I  said  that  the 
time  had  come  for  me  to  return  to  private  life. 
You  urged  me  to  delay  that  decision  for  a  few 
months.  The  months  having  become  more  than 
a  year,  the  reasons  for  my  departure  have  be- 
come more  pressing.  Therefore,  I  hereby  sub- 
mit my  resignation  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy,  to  be  effective  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  you  for 


the  opportunity  of  serving  you  and  your  Ad- 
ministration. I  will  always  consider  that,  and 
your  trust  in  me  that  it  indicates,  a  high  honor. 
And  I  will  cherish  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
had  a  part  in  the  great  contributions,  both  at 
home  and  in  foreign  affairs,  which  you  have 
made  for  our  Country.  If  at  any  time  in  the 
future  I  can,  in  my  private  capacity,  be  of 
further  service,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 


195     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act.     June  24,  1974 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  this  legislation,  we  have  the  Am- . 
bassador  from  Mexico.  The  Ambassador 
is  here  because  this  legislation  carries  out 
a  commitment  that  I  made  with  Presi- 
dent Echeverria  in  1972  ^  with  regard  to 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  that  has  been 
a  very  difficult  one  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  going  way  back  to  the 
1960's. 

Special  Ambassador  Herbert  Brownell 
worked  on  the  problem  for  the  United 
States,  and  an  agreement  was  reached. 
The  agreement  required,  of  course,  action 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  has 
acted  responsibly.  And  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  of  us,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  now  reached  an  agreement 
which  will  be  implemented  on  our  side  to 
improve  the  quality  of  water  that  Mexico 
receives  from  the  Colorado  River  and 
which  will  also  provide  for  certain  projects 
in  the  United  States  which  will  deal  with 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  adequate 
water  supplies  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 


^  See  1972  volume,  Item  203. 


where  it  does  affect  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  who  have 
worked  on  this  legislation.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  has  been  very  con- 
troversial. When  one  goes  to  Arizona  or 
Wyoming  or  Colorado  or  others  affected 
by  this  legislation,  I  have  known  over  the 
years,  certainly  in  the  sixties,  that  I  have 
heard  that  there  was  no  answer  to  it.  And 
now  we  have  at  last  found  what  we  be- 
lieve is  a  fair  end  to  it,  fair  to  Mexico 
and  fair  also  to  those  States  in  the  United 
States  that  are  affected  by  it. 

So,  I  shall  now  sign  the  legislation  with 
very  great  pleasure.  This  is  the  way  inter- 
national relationships  should  operate. 
Where  both  nations  act  with  good  faith, 
we  can  find  peaceful  solutions  to  very  dif- 
ficult problems. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  usually  give  the 
original  pen  to  a  Member  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  upon  the  signing  of  the  legisla- 
tion. But  in  view  of  the  fact  you  are  here, 
I  would  like  to  give  you  this  pen,  with 
which  this  historic  legislation  was  signed, 
for  presentation  to  the  President  of 
Mexico. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  12 165)  is  Public 
Law  93-320  (88  Stat.  266). 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 


Jose  Juan  de  Olloqui,  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  Herbert  Brownell,  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for  the 
Resolution  of  the  Colorado  River  Salinity  Prob- 
lem With  Mexico. 


196     Statement  About  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act.     June  24,  1974 


THE  COLORADO  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  represents  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  cordial  and  continuing  inter- 
national relationship  between  this  Nation 
and  our  neighbor  to  the  souths  Mexico. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  implement 
measures  that  will  provide  Mexico  with 
water  of  a  higher  quality  than  it  presently 
receives  from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  quality  of  Mexico's  Colorado  River 
water  has  been  recognized  as  a  serious 
problem  by  both  governments  since  the 
early  1960's,  when  water  resources  devel- 
opment within  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
Colorado  River  basin  resulted  in  signif- 
icant increases  in  water  salinity  levels  at 
the  international  boundary.  A  number  of 
measures  were  undertaken  to  ameliorate 
this  portion  but  did  not  result  in  a  perma- 
nent solution. 

In  June  1972,  during  his  visit  to  this 
country,  I  gave  President  Echeverria  my 
personal  commitment  that  every  eflfort 
would  be  made  to  find  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  problem.  I  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  Herbert  Brownell  as 
my  special  representative  to  study  alterna- 
tive ways  of  resolving  the  problem.  The 
plan  recommended  by  Ambassador 
Brownell  and  approved  by  me  formed  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
Government  and  would  be  implemented 
through  those  measures  included  in  this 
bill.  This  permanent  and  definitive  solu- 


tion to  the  salinity  problem  was  accepted 
over  others  because  it  represents  an  equi- 
table arrangement  for  the  water  users  in 
the  Mexicali  Valley,  while  not  creating 
adverse  effects  on  current  and  planned 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  Colorado  River 
by  the  seven  basin  States  within  the 
United  States. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  demonstrates  that  difficult 
problems  between  nations  can  be  satis- 
factorily solved  if  those  nations  are  willing 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  This  has  been 
a  key  concept  in  our  foreign  policy.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  its  expeditious  action  in  passing 
this  legislation  and  look  forward  to  co- 
operation with  the  Congress  in  imple- 
menting this  agreement. 

In  addition  to  those  measures  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  international  agreement 
with  Mexico,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
several  domestic  salinity  control  projects 
for  the  Colorado  River  basin.  While  I 
share  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  water  quality  conditions  of  the 
Nation's  rivers  and  waterways,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  authorization  of  the  four  U.S. 
desalting  projects  may  be  premature  at 
this  time. 

As  called  for  by  current  Federal  water 
pollution  control  legislation,  the  States 
are  now  assessing  water  pollution  prob- 
lems arising  from  natural  or  diffuse 
sources  of  pollutants.  These  State  studies 
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will  be  completed  early  next  year  and  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  consideration  of  a 
national  program  for  combating  these 
sources  of  pollution.  These  domestic  Colo- 
rado River  desalting  projects  are  pre- 
mature because  they  have  been  authorized 
before  the  Federal  role  in  a  national  water 
pollution  program  could  be  properly  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  these  current  State 
studies. 

Also,  the  financial  arrangement  for  the 
development  of  these  projects  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  contrary  to  those  policies  estab- 


lished by  this  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress for  placing  most  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  pollution  abatement  on 
those  who  are  causing  the  pollution  prob- 
lem or,  in  the  case  of  natural  pollution, 
placing  the  cost  of  water  purification  on 
the  water  users.  When  a  national  Federal 
program  for  controlling  pollution  of  this 
kind  is  finally  developed,  I  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  these  Colorado 
River  projects  be  altered  if  necessary  to 
conform  with  these  policies. 


197     Statement  About  Restraint  in  Federal  Expenditures. 
June  24,  1974 


THE  MOST  effective  weapon  for  com- 
bating inflation,  as  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly, is  a  policy  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Recent  increases  in  consumer  prices, 
while  disappointing,  only  serve  to  reem- 
phasize  the  importance  of  rigor  and 
patience  in  sticking  to  that  course. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  I  have  just 
completed  a  review  of  our  budgetary 
policies  with  my  chief  economic  advisers. 
It  now  appears  that  the  deficit  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  this  Sunday  will  be  much 
lower  than  forecast  earlier  this  year.  The 
overall  deficit  for  the  year  should  be  ap- 
proximately $3  billion,  which  is  $2  billion 
less  than  forecast. 

At  my  request.  Counsellor  Rush,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  my  other  key  advisers  are 
determining  ways  by  which  we  can  hold 
down  Federal  expenditures  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  We  are  doing  everything  we 
can,  under  existing  legislation,  to  restrict 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  no  more 


than  $300  billion.  That  figure  would  be 
about  $5  billion  less  than  our  most  recent 
estimates  and,  if  achieved,  would  also  re- 
duce the  projected  deficit  for  that  year 
from  approximately  $11  billion  to  $6 
billion. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  our  objective  is  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  In  early 
July,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  will  be  sending  new 
guidelines  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  achieve  that  goal. 

All  of  these  projections  for  the  Federal 
budget  should  be  good  news  for  family 
budgets,  but  I  would  stress  that  they  can 
be  realized  only  if  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  exert  a  maximum 
effort  to  hold  the  line.  Within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  we  are  determined  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  hold  expenditures  to 
a  reasonable  minimum. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  fully 
cooperate  in  this  effort  by  rejecting  waste- 
ful and  inflationary  proposals  and  by  re- 
sisting suggestions  for  a  tax  cut.  All  of  our 
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efforts  to  conduct  an  anti-inflationary  fis- 
cal policy  by  holding  down  expenditures 
could  be  quickly  frustrated  by  irrespon- 
sibly cutting  taxes. 

One  of  the  continuing  concerns  of  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
must  be  the  rapid  growth  of  "uncon- 
trollable" items  in  the  budget.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  total  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975  are 
relatively  uncontrollable  under  existing 
legislation  and  that  some  90  percent  of 
the  increases  in  spending  between  the  1974 
and  1975  budgets  are  of  this  same  nature. 
Although  well-intentioned,  these  items 
build  rigidities  into  the  budget  system  that 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  hold  the 
line  on  spending. 

My  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
firmed that  the  nemesis  of  inflation  is  not 
only  widespread  in  its  impact  but  is  also 
foremost  among  the  concerns  of  the 
world's  leaders.  Growth  in  economic  out- 
put is  simply  not  keeping  up  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  world  demands.  As  part 
of  our  efTort  to  increase  supplies,  at  my 
direction  Counsellor  Rush  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
have  set  up  a  high-level  group  to  evaluate 
present  shortages. 


But  just  as  the  problems  of  peace  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  instant  solutions, 
the  problems  of  the  world  economy  will 
also  be  difficult  to  overcome.  We  do  not 
foresee  a  quick  end  to  inflation.  The  most 
recent  figures  on  consumer  prices  indicate 
that  there  are  still  many  risks  ahead  and 
that  even  the  lower  inflation  rate  we 
anticipate  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
will  be  higher  than  we  would  like. 

It  is  clear,  nonetheless,  that  the  present 
policy  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  is 
the  surest  means  of  coping  with  inflation. 
It  will  take  time,  but  it  will  work  if  we 
have  the  patience  and  discipline  to  make 
it  work. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  following 
the  President's  meeting  with  his  economic  ad- 
visers in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
Attending  the  meeting  were  Kenneth  Rush, 
Counsellor  to  the  President  for  Economic  Pol- 
icy; Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the 
President;  William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  Herbert  Stein, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers; and  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  by  Mr.  Rush. 
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The  White  House 

As  you  probably  know,  the  official 
sendoff  will  be  at  Andrews  this  morning. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  see  all  the  members 
of  the  White  House  Staff  up  bright  and 
early  working.  And  I  do  want  to  v/ish  you 
the  very  best  over  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 


hope  it  is  very  good  weather  wherever  you 
are,  whether  here  working  or  whether 
some  other  place  where  you  may  go  for  a 
vacation.  In  any  event,  we  know  that  we 
go  on  these  trips  and  wish  all  of  you  could 
go  along.  But  you  are  with  us  in  spirit,  and 
that  helps  a  great  deal. 
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Andrews  Air  Force  Base 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  first  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  of  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come 
out  to  see  us  as  w6  take  off  on  another 
journey  for  peace!  This  time,  we  go  first 
to  Brussels,  as  you  know,  and  then  to 
Moscow. 

Our  purpose  in  Brussels  will  be  to  meet 
with  old  friends  and  to  renew  our  support 
of  the  great  NATO  alliance  which  for  25 
years  has  been  responsible  for  and  indis- 
pensable for  keeping  the  peace  in  Europe. 
We  expect  to  give  new  purpose  and  new 
direction  to  that  alliance  on  the  occasion 
of  visiting  with  the  heads  of  government 
of  most  of  the  NATO  countries. 

From  Brussels,  we  go  on  to  Moscow. 
There,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  again  with  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev and  his  colleagues.  The  purpose  of 
this  summit  meeting,  as  was  the  purpose 
of  the  other  two — the  first  in  Moscow  2 
years  ago,  and  in  Washington  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  last  year — is 
threefold:  first,  we  expect  to  strengthen 
the  bilateral  relations  between  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world ;  second,  we 
hope  to  develop  areas  of  cooperation  to 
displace  confrontation  in  other  critical 
areas  of  the  world  that  might  be  those 
places  where  conflict  could  develop  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers ;  and  third,  we 
hope  to  make  more  progress  on  a  goal  that 
we  began  to  achieve  and  move  forward 
toward  in  1972,  of  limiting  both  the  bur- 
den and  also  the  threat  of  nuclear  arms 
over  our  two  nations  and  over  the  world 
generally. 

These  are  very  great  goals,  and  like  all 
great   goals,    they   are   very   difficult   to 


achieve,  just  as  was  the  case  of  the  goals 
we  sought  to  achieve  on  our  first  trip  to 
the  Mideast.  But  we  are  confident  that 
when  we  look  at  these  goals,  not  only  must 
we  seek  to  achieve  them  but  we  believe 
that  we  can  achieve  them,  because  when 
we  speak  of  the  two  strongest  nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  co- 
operation between  these  two  great  peo- 
ples is  indispensable  if  we  are  to  build  a 
structure  of  peace  in  the  world  that  will 
last. 

And  we  know  that  with  American 
strength,  American  resolve,  and  above  all, 
American  determination  and  dedication, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  progress  on 
this  long  but  vitally  important  "Journey 
for  Peace,"  not  only  for  America  but  for 
all  mankind. 

We  have  appreciated  particularly  the 
messages  that  we  have  received  before 
each  of  these  trips  from  people  all  over 
America,  because  your  prayers,  your  good 
wishes  for  our  success  means  that  the 
American  people,  the  great  majority,  are 
united  behind  the  efforts  we  are  making 
to  attempt  to  resolve  differences  that 
otherwise  would  lead  to  a  runaway  arms 
race,  that  otherwise  would  lead  to  con- 
frontation not  only  between  two  great 
powers  but  all  over  the  world,  that  other- 
wise would  dash  all  the  hopes  and  the 
ideals  that  Americans  have  had  from  the 
beginning  of  this  country,  the  ideal  of  a 
world  of  peace  so  that  we  can  devote  the 
energies  of  all  great  peoples  to  the  works 
of  peace  and  not  simply  to  preparing  for 
war. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  Following  his  remarks  at  8:12  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  left  by  helicopter  for 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  where  he 
spoke  at  8:32  a.m. 
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Your  Majesty,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  all  of 
our  distinguished  guests: 

Your  Majesty,  I  wish  to  express  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  your  gracious 
welcome,  and  also  for  your  eloquent  words 
with  regard  to  the  hopes  we  all  share  for 
building  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  in  tomorrow  reaffirming  our 
dedication  to  the  great  principles  of  that 
alliance.  What  we  must  all  recognize  is 
that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  been  indis- 
pensable in  keeping  the  peace  in  Europe 
for  the  past  25  years. 

As  you  have  noted,  this  visit  to  Brussels 
comes  midway  between  two  other  visits, 
the  first  to  the  Mideast  and  the  next  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  significant  that  this 
is  the  case,  because  this  symbolizes  the 
central  role  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
plays  in  pursuing  our  goal  of  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  world.  Without  the  Alliance, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  detente  would  have 
begun,  and  without  continuing  a  strong 
alliance,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  detente  would 
continue. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  this  meet- 
ing will  take  place  in  Brussels,  now  the 
capital  of  Europe,  and  in  Belgium,  a 
nation  which  has  suffered  so  much  in  two 
World  Wars.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
those  attending  the  meeting  tomorrow 
will  have  in  their  hearts  these  sentiments 
that  we  wish  that  whatever  we  do  there 
and  whatever  decisions  we  make  and 
whatever  we  say  may  contribute  to  the 
goal  we  seek,  not  only  for  each  of  our  own 
countries  but  for  all  nations  in  the  world, 
a  peace  that  will  last. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
8:40  p.m.  at  Melsbroek  Military  Airport  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  welcome  by  King 
Baudouin.  Following  the  President's  remarks, 
NATO  Secretary-General  Joseph  Luns  spoke. 
The  remarks  of  welcome  by  King  Baudouin 
and  Secretary-General  Luns  were  as  follows: 

King  Baudouin 

Mr.  President: 

Because  Belgium  has  for  several  years  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  during  which  time  it  has  also 
been  the  host  of  the  European  Communities,  it 
is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  again 
this  evening  on  the  soil  of  my  country. 

You  have  just  completed  a  tour  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  course  of  which  the  happy  re- 
sults of  untiring  diplomacy  have  been  con- 
firmed. We  all  hope  that  the  efforts  made  will 
be  the  prelude  to  final  peace  in  that  region. 

In  2  days'  time  you  will  be  in  Moscow,  where 
you  will  carry  on  conversations  the  outcome 
of  which  is  important  for  us  all.  Before  starting 
them,  you  have  desired  not  only  to  come  here 
to  sign  the  Ottawa  Declaration  of  Atlantic  Re- 
lations, which  again  precisely  states  our  con- 
vergent objectives,  but  also  to  make  confident 
contacts  with  the  heads  of  the  governments  of 
friendly  and  allied  nations  in  order  to  explain 
your  views  and  obtain  their  opinion. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  action  you  have 
taken.  It  shows  once  more  that  however  much 
times  may  change,  there  is  still  between  our 
peoples  the  same  fundamental  understanding 
based  on  so  many  common  memories,  and  so 
many  peaceful  contests  or  deplorably  cruel 
battles  waged  side  by  side,  and  on  faith  in  the 
same  essential  values. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  world  all  men 
feel  increasingly  bound  together  by  the  same 
destiny.  We  know  that  they  eagerly  wish  hos- 
tilities to  cease,  tensions  to  be  reduced,  and  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  to  be  established. 

We  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  express  our  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  work  we  shall  carry  out  together. 
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Secretary-General  Luns 

Your  Majesties^  Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
you,  Mr.  President,  on  your  arrival  in  Brussels 
for  the  forthcoming  high-level  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

It  is  5  years  since  you  last  sat  in  the  Council 
that  was  in  Washington.  Then,  you  spoke  of 
entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  on  the  basis 
of  full  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
American  allies. 

In  the  5  intervening  years,  aided  by  your 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  you  have  given 
dramatic  effect  to  that  policy. 

As  His  Majesty  has  just  remarked,  you  come 
from  the  Middle  East,  where  your  journey  has 


opened  new  prospects  for  the  future  in  that 
area  and  for  the  world  at  large.  You  go  on  to 
Moscow  to  take  one  more  step  along  the  road 
of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tomorrow  you  will  consult  with  your  friends 
and  allies  and  sign  with  them  the  Declaration 
on  Atlantic  Relations.  Your  visit  will  once 
again  mark  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  of  our  Alliance. 


Later  in  the  evening,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  called  on  King  Baudouin  and  Queen 
Fabiola  at  the  Royal  Palace.  The  President 
then  met  at  the  Royal  Palace  with  Belgian 
Prime  Minister  Leo  Tindemans  and  Foreign 
Minister  Renaat  Van  Elslande. 
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Statement  About  Signing  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
June  265  1974 


I  HAVE  signed  H.R.  14368,  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974.  This  bill  represents  a  first 
step  by  the  Congress  toward  achieving  a 
balance  between  our  environmental  re- 
quirements and  our  energy  requirements. 
While  the  Congress  has  begun  to  address 
the  complex  problem  of  reconciling  these 
two  priorities^  it  must  be  clear  that  this 
step  is  only  a.  beginning  and  that  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

This  bill  provides  two  principal  authori- 
ties. Firsts  the  bill  amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  extending  for  up  to  2  years  the 
automotive  emission  standards  that  cur- 
rently apply  to  1975-model^  light-duty 
vehicles  and  engines.  This  amendment 
will  provide  additional  time  for  the  devel- 
opment of  emission  control  technology  and 
permit  manufacturers  to  focus  attention 
on  improving  automobile  fuel  economy. 

Second^  the  bill  provides  authority  for 
a  limited  program  to  convert  powerplants 


and  other  major  fuel-burning  installa- 
tions from  the  use  of  petroleum  products 
and  natural  gas  to  the  use  of  coal.  This 
authority  represents  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  does  not  provide  a  basis 
for  the  long-term  program  of  coal  conver- 
sion necessary  to  achieve  our  goal  of  de- 
veloping the  capacity  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Congress  in  my 
January  23,  1974,  energy  crisis  message, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  has  provided  the  basis 
for  major  improvements  in  air  quality, 
and  we  must  continue  our  progress  to- 
ward even  greater  improvement.  It  has 
become  clear,  however,  that  certain  re- 
quirements established  by  the  act  cannot 
be  achieved  within  the  deadlines  allotted, 
and  others  have  unacceptable  economic 
and  social  implications. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
was  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  execu- 
tive branch  agencies.  Following  that  re- 
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view,  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train 
submitted  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  the  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration. 

Since  the  bill  that  I  have  signed  deals 
in  only  a  limited  way  with  the  problem  of 
insuring  that  our  environmental  priori- 
ties and  our  energy  needs  are  managed 


evenhandedly,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  Administration's  proposed 
amendments  and  to  act  quickly  and  favor- 
ably upon  them. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  14368,  approved 
June  22,  1974,  is  Public  Law  93-319  (88  Stat. 

246). 


201     Toasts  of  the  President  and  King  Baudouin  of  Belgium 
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Your  Majesty,  my  colleagues  from  the  At- 
lantic community,  and  distinguished 
guests: 

Your  Majesty^  we  are  all  most  grateful 
for  your  eloquent  remarks,  and  we  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  place  or 
time  in  which  to  celebrate  what  in  effect 
is  an  anniversary. 

As  I  stand  in  this  place,  I  think  back 
5  years  when  you  so  graciously  hosted  a 
luncheon  on  my  first  visit  to  NATO. 
I  think  back  over  what  has  happened  over 
those  5  years.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that 
more  profound  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  world  in  those  5  years  than  have  oc- 
curred in  any  peacetime  period  in  this 
century. 

There  has  been  the  opening  of  a  dialog 
between  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  nations,  but  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
where  one-fourth  of  all  the  world's  people 
live.  We  have  substituted  for  a  period  of 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
period  of  negotiation.  And  other  nations 
as  well  in  the  European  and  Atlantic 
community  have  done  so. 

The  very  long  and  difficult  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  ended,  and  most  recently,  de- 
velopments have  occurred  in  the  Mideast 


which,  while  only  a  first  step,  are  never- 
theless a  most  hopeful  step  toward  a  goal 
that  every  nation  around  this  table  repre- 
sented has  an  interest  in — the  goal  of  a 
permanent  and  just  peace  in  that  crit- 
ically important  part  of  the  world. 

And  as  we  look  over  those  5  years  of 
developments,  we,  of  course,  can  see  how 
much  the  world  has  changed.  We  also 
can  see  how  much  the  world  can  change 
and  be  changed  in  the  future,  provided 
we  continue  the  strength,  the  purpose  of 
this  great  Alliance,  without  which  most 
of  these  great  initiatives  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  and  would  not  have 
succeeded. 

Today  in  the  brief  talks  I  have  had  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Atlantic 
community  and  also  in  the  meeting  this 
morning,  the  plenary  session,  I  have  heard 
raised,  very  justifiably,  the  issues  that 
are  on  the  minds  of  every  leader  in  the 
industrial,  more  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  today — the  problem  of  inflation,  the 
problem  of  energy,  the  problem  of  inter- 
national monetary  matters,  balance  of 
payments — economic  problems  generally. 

And  of  course,  all  of  us  are  recognizing 
the  fact  that  in  various  nations,  in  addi- 
tion to  economic  problems,  there  are  the 
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continuing  political  problems  which  will 
always  be  present  in  free  societies. 

If  we  look  at  those  problems  that  we 
presently  confront,  by  themselves  and  at 
the  moment,  they  seem  overwhelming.  But 
today,  around  this  table,  we  can  be  thank- 
ful that  the  problems  we  face  today,  as 
distinguished  from  5  years  ago,  are  pri- 
marily the  problems  of  peace  rather  than 
the  problems  of  war.  And  this  is  progress. 

It  is  progress,  although  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  task  we  have  as  leaders  is  easier, 
because  in  fact,  it  is  more  difficult,  more 
difficult  because  peace  is  not  something 
that  is  achieved  at  a  certain  time  and  then 
signed  and  sealed  by  a  treaty  which  brings 
it  into  being. 

Peace  is  a  process  in  which  agreements 
and  treaties  and  understandings  must  con- 
tinually be  made  and  continually  be  re- 
affirmed, whereas  in  the  case  of  war,  once 
it  ends  then  peace  in  the  sense  of  absence 
of  war  begins  as  the  result  of  the  signing 
of  a  document  or  some  other  kind  of 
agreement. 

And  so,  to  those  gathered  here  on  this 
historic  occasion,  I  recognize,  as  all  of  you 
recognize,  that  the  challenges  that  we 
confront  today  in  building  a  structure  of 
peace  are  as  great  in  their  way,  and  in 
some  ways  more  great  because  they  are 
more  complex  than  the  challenges  of  lead- 
ing nations  in  war. 

This  is  an  anniversary,  a  25th  anniver- 
sary, and  usually  we  think  of  an  anni- 
versary as  an  end  of  an  era;  this,  I  think, 
we  would  all  rather  think  of  as  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era. 

This  great  Alliance,  in  its  first  25  years, 
came  into  being  and  was  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  freedom  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  in  Europe.  This  Alli- 
ance, for  the  next  25  years,  will  have  a 
greater  goal  and  a  broader  one  of  pre- 


serving freedom  wherever  it  exists,  but 
also  of  building  a  structure  of  peace,  not 
only  for  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity but  for  all  the  world.  This  is  a 
great  goal  for  an  alliance  and  it  is  a  great 
goal  to  which  all  of  us  as  leaders  can  be 
proud  that  we  are  dedicated  to  it. 

I  think,  for  example,  back  15  years 
when  a  very  young,  but  very  wise  king 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  when  I  was 
then — I  thought  I  was — a  young  Vice 
President  presiding  along  with  the 
Speaker  over  that  session.  And  I  remem- 
ber well  what  he  said.  He  said  that  it  taken 
20  years  of  peace  or  more  to  make  a  man 
It  takes  only  20  seconds  of  war  to  destroy 
him. 

And  so,  when  we  think  of  peace,  we  are 
thinking  not  only  of  ourselves — looking 
back  on  the  years  we  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  our  nations — but  we  are  think- 
ing of  generation  upon  generation  of 
young  people  all  over  this  world,  young 
people  who  have  not  known  a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace  in  this  century,  young 
people  who  live  in  nations  who  share  to- 
tally difTerent  philosophies  from  ours,  but 
young  people  with  the  idealism,  with  the 
hopes,  with  the  drive  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  youth  wherever  they  are  in 
whatever  nation  anyplace  in  the  world. 

And  we,  in  this  great  community  of 
ours,  can  be  proud  that  for  the  past  25 
years,  we  have  served  the  cause  of  pre- 
serving peace.  For  the  next  25  years,  we 
can  broaden  that  cause,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  not  only 
for  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community 
but  for  all  mankind. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  beginning,  of  the 
new  relationships  that  have  been  devel- 
oped between  the  People's  Republic  of 
China    and,    for    example,    the    United 
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States,  between  the  Soviet  Union — where 
I  will  be  tomorrow — and  the  United 
States,  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  with  this 
distinguished  company  or  any  others  who 
may  listen  to  these  words,  any  illusions. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  there  are  still 
deep  and  basic  differences  about  philos- 
ophy. We  live  in  a  world,  however,  where 
whatever  those  differences  are,  statesmen 
must  find  ways  to  solve  them  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  force  that  could 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

When  we  negotiate,  for  example,  with 
the  Soviet  leaders,  we  can  and  will  nego- 
tiate on  such  matters  as  arms  control,  on 
troops,  on  European  security,  on  trade,  on 
health,  on  the  environment,  on  energy. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  not  nego- 
tiable, and  that  is  the  great  principles  that 
are  the  foundation  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, principles  of  freedom,  of  justice, 
principles  which  we  have  inherited  in 
many  instances,  and  some  have  acquired, 
but  principles  which  we  deeply  believe  in, 
must  be  defended  and,  we  trust,  pre- 
served for  generations  to  come. 

That  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
those  we  negotiate  with  will  not  have  the 
same  determination  to  stand  by  their 
philosophies  and  their  principles  as  we  will 
by  ours. 

What  it  simply  does  mean  is  this :  that  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live  with  the  nu- 
clear power  that  overhangs  it,  there  is 
no  alternative  to  peace,  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  negotiation. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  not  only  will  consult 
with  our  allies  in  this  great  Alliance  be- 
fore but  also  afterwards  to  make  sure 
that  our  negotiations  serve  not  only  the 
cause  of  peace  but  also  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  everything  it  means  to  those  who 
are  privileged  to  be  members  of  this  great 


Alliance. 

Your  Majesty,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
hospitality  that  you  have  extended  to  all 
of  us  who  are  members  of  this  community, 
and  consequently,  it  is  for  me  a  very  great 
honor  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Atlantic  community  to  respond  to 
your  remarks  and  to  propose  a  toast.  But 
before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  add  one 
word  about  the  sometimes  unsung  heroes 
in  this  whole  area  of  negotiations,  com- 
muniques, declarations,  and  the  rest. 

When  history  is  written  many  years 
from  now,  it  may  well  be  said — it  probably 
will  be  said — that  the  leaders  of  nations 
were  the  architects  of  peace.  That  may  be 
true ;  it  may  not  be  true.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure,  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  a 
position  of  head  of  a  government,  I  am 
sure,  will  agree:  While  the  leaders  and 
the  heads  of  government  may  be  the  archi- 
tects of  peace,  the  builders  of  peace  are 
their  ministers,  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
all  of  the  others  around  this  table  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy, to  carrying  out  whatever  programs 
or  policies  will  contribute  to  a  goal  of 
peace  for  not  only  our  time  but  for  all 
times  to  come. 

And  so  then,  on  behalf  not  only  of  my 
colleagues,  the  architects,  but  also  on  be- 
half of  all  those  who  are  here,  the  build- 
ers of  this  new  world  which,  we  trust,  will 
be  a  world  of  peace,  I  ask  you  to  raise 
your  glasses  to  our  host.  His  Majesty,  the 
King. 

To  the  King. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
2 :  30  p.m.  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  response  to  a 
toast  proposed  by  King  Baudouin. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  on  the  President's 
impending  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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King  Baudouin  began  his  remarks  in  French. 
They  were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President^  Your  Excellencies  the  heads  of 
governments^  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  cordially  to 
welcome  you  to  Brussels,  the  headquarters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

You  have,  this  morning,  signed  the  impor- 
tant declaration,^  which  the  Atlantic  Council 
approved  a  few  days  ago  at  Ottawa  and  have 
thus,  on  the  occasion  of  its  25  th  anniversary, 
drawn  attention  to  the  youth  and  vigor  and 
cohesion  of  the  Alliance. 

On  April  the  4th,  1949,  President  Truman 
declared,  when  the  Washington  treaty  was 
signed,  that  "For  us,  war  is  not  inevitable.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  blind  tides  of  his- 
tory which  sweep  men  one  way  or  an- 
other. .  .  .  Men  with  courage  and  vision  can 
still  determine  their  own  destiny." 

We,  today,  who  no  longer  feel  afraid,  can 
estimate  how  much  the  situation  has  changed. 
What  was  happening  25  years  ago  now  appears 
to  be  as  far  behind  us  as  would  the  events  of  a 
period  we  had  not  lived  through. 

The  panic  in  which  our  defense  was  hastily 
set  up  so  that  we  might  survive  has  given  way 
to  a  feeling  of  security  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  make  us  skeptical  about  the  existence  of  any 
danger. 

By  their  determination  and  by  the  choices 
they  made,  the  men  with  vision,  of  whom  Mr. 
Truman  spoke,  have  allowed  our  younger  peo- 
ple to  have  no  experience  of  war.  They  have 
also  rejected  the  old  rules  of  political  action 
under  which  fixed  purpose  often  took  the  place 
of  law  and  power  that  of  ethics. 

By  entering  into  a  system  of  collective  de- 
fense, Belgium  has  made  a  fundamental  option 
in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  wars 
which,  twice  within  35  years,  had  ravaged  the 
country,  to  participate  in  the  quest  for  a  lasting 


^On  June  26,  1974,  following  a  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the  President  and 
leaders  of  other  NATO  countries  signed  the 
Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations.  The  text  of 
the  declaration  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  10, 
p.  729)- 


peace  and  to  foster  the  construction  of  a  united 
Europe. 

Owing  to  the  safeguard  provided  by  the 
solidarity  and  indivisibility  of  our  defense,  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  a  policy  whose  primary 
objective  is  peace  and,  more  particularly  in 
Europe,  the  pursuit  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation with  all  the  countries  of  the 
Continent. 

To  be  sure,  the  Alliance  is  not  altogether 
identical  with  defense.  Since  a  few  years  ago, 
a  correlation  has  been  established  between  the 
notions  of  defense  and  detente.  They  had,  until 
then,  been  separate. 

Defense  for  its  own  sake  seemed  to  exclude 
detente.  The  outcome  of  detente  seemed  to  be 
to  destroy  defense.  Since  then,  the  delicate 
threads  which  bind  them  together  and  strength- 
en the  significance  of  them  both  have  been 
grasped. 

Without  defense,  there  can  be  no  equi- 
librium of  forces,  and  no  coexistence  is  possible. 
Without  detente,  there  can  be  no  progress 
towards  peaceful  solutions.  The  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  is  an  instrument  of  security,  thus 
appears  as  a  combination  of  forces  tending  to 
peace. 

Belgium,  moreover,  has  always  hoped  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  solidarity  which 
ought  to  mark  the  relations  between  allies,  the 
progress  made  as  regards  the  political  unifica- 
tion of  Europe  should  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  transatlantic  dialog  between  two  equal 
partners. 

[At  this  point,  King  Baudouin  continued  his 
remarks  in  English.] 

The  idea  is,  in  any  case,  recognized  by  all, 
since,  in  the  Ottawa  Declaration,  we  wel- 
comed the  beneficial  effect  that  the  further 
stages  toward  unity,  which  the  member  states 
of  the  European  Community  are  determined  to 
pass  through,  will  have  for  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

From  Belgium's  point  of  view,  the  two 
choices — European  and  Atlantic — ^are  com- 
plementary. Without  the  achievement  of  a 
genuine  European  union  on  the  political  level, 
the  European  states  and  the  European  Com- 
munity will  be  unable  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  on  them  by  their  economic 
success. 
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Unless  they  speak  with  one  voice,  how  can 
they  play  a  part  in  diplomacy,  make  original 
contributions  to  more  equitable  relations  be- 
tween the  industrialized  states  and  those  that 
are  trying  to  develop  and,  finally,  uphold  the 
essential  democratic  values? 

The  assertion  of  that  European  identity  will 
foster  more  thorough  cooperation  and  will  give 
the  transatlantic  dialog  the  nature  of  a  con- 
versation between  equal  partners  who  take  care 
to  show  respect  for  each  other  and  are  united 
in  a  joint  venture. 

The  Alliance  is  permanently  confronted  with 
the  internal  problems  of  states,  the  loosening 
of  bonds,  and  the  weariness  of  efforts.  But  due 
to  Western  solidarity  and  to  the  habit  of  living 
together,  it  may  be  stated — and  seems  rather 
paradoxical — that  aftsr  adding  up  the  prob- 
lems before  it,  the  Alliance  has  always  been  in 
better  health  than  might  have  been  feared. 

Of  course,  the  Alliance  is  challenged,  and 
if  it  were  not,  anxiety  would  have  to  be  felt 
about  its  vitality.  No  viable  and  active  institu- 
tion fails  to  make  headway  between  the  pres- 
sures of  opposing  forces. 


Twenty-five  years  after  its  establishment,  the 
governments  have  confirmed  the  commitments 
entered  into  and  have  placed  them  in  the  con- 
text of  the  new  requirements.  After  having 
justified  its  existence  in  the  past,  the  Alliance 
remains  one  of  the  guarantees  of  our  future. 

It  is  with  a  thought  to  that  future  that  I  re- 
quest you  to  join  me  in  raising  your  glasses  to 
our  continued  cooperation. 


Later  the  same  day,  the  President  held 
separate  meetings  with  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Prime  Minister  Mariano  Rumor  of  Italy  at 
the  residence  of  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Belgium. 

That  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion at  the  United  States  Ambassador's  resi- 
dence for  delegates  to  the  NATO  meeting, 
senior  NATO  staff  members,  senior  Belgian 
officials,  and  American  officials  in  Brussels. 


202  Toasts  of  the  President  and  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  a  Dinner 
in  Moscow.     June  27,  1974 


Mr.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  Presi- 
dent Podgorny,  Premier  Kosygin,  all 
distinguished  guests: 

To  you,  Mr.  General  Secretary,  on  be- 
half of  all  of  your  American  guests,  I  ex- 
press our  grateful  appreciation  for  not 
only  the  hospitality  you  have  extended  to 
us  tonight  but  for  the  very  generous  words 
of  friendship  you  have  just  spoken. 

And  I  am  very  gratified  that  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  more  of  your  great 
country  on  this  visit,  and  I  trust  that  on 
your  next  visit  to  the  United  States  next 
year,  you  will  be  able  to  see  more  of  our 
country  as  well. 


All  of  us  gathered  here  tonight  are  for- 
tunate to  be  present  at  a  moment  of  great 
historical  significance.  Two  years  ago  in 
this  place,  we  began  a  process  which  has 
resulted  in  a  profound  change  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  strongest  nations 
in  the  world. 

We  have  moved  in  those  2  years  from 
confrontation  to  coexistence  to  coopera- 
tion. And  while,  as  the  General  Secretary 
has  correctly  pointed  out,  we  have  many 
problems  yet  to  negotiate  on,  the  success 
of  our  negotiations  to  date  gives  a  good 
indication  of  the  progress  we  can  and  will 
make  in  this  third  summit  meeting. 
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To  see  the  extent  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  we  can  point  to  the  fact 
that  over  the  past  2  years,  more  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  and  signed 
between  our  two  countries  in  those  2  years 
than  in  the  entire  history  of  the  relations 
of  our  two  countries  up  to  that  period. 

And  it  is  significant  to  note  the  charac- 
ter of  those  agreements.  In  part,  they 
have  dealt  with  the  concern  that  both 
of  our  nations  have  with  regard  to  the 
need  to  avoid  war,  and  motivated  by  that 
desire — the  desire  to  avoid  war — we  have 
begun  the  process  of  limiting  nuclear  arms. 

And  in  1973,  we  negotiated  and  signed 
the  historic  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war.  But  that  is  only 
one  side  of  the  equation  as  far  as  our 
agreements  are  concerned.  We  both  seek 
peace,  but  we  seek  peace  that  is  more  than 
simply  the  absence  of  war.  We  seek  peace 
because  of  the  positive  progress  it  can 
bring  to  both  of  our  peoples. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  negotiated  a 
number  of  agreements  in  the  areas  of 
peaceful  progress.  They  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  but  they  cover  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor:  health,  science,  the  en- 
vironment, the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space,  agriculture.  Many  others  could  be 
added,  but  together  what  they  mean  is 
that  both  our  great  peoples  now  have  a 
stake  in  peace  from  a  positive  standpoint. 

We  must  still  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  negotiate  those  agreements  that 
will  lessen  the  burden  of  armaments  and 
reduce  the  danger  of  war.  But  we  must 
go  further  and  add  to  this  and  to  give  to 
every  individual  in  each  of  our  coun- 
tries a  positive  stake  in  peace,  because  it 
is  in  this  way  that  two  peoples  with  dif- 
ferent systems  of  government  can  estab- 


lish relationships  that  will  not  be  broken 
in  the  future. 

And  it  is  also,  I  think,  very  worthwhile 
to  note  how  these  agreements  were  nego- 
tiated. They  were  possible  because  of  a 
personal  relationship  that  was  established 
between  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
personal  relationship  extends  to  the  top 
oflScials  in  both  of  our  governments. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  agreement  is 
only  as  good  as  the  will  of  the  parties  to 
keep  it.  Because  of  our  personal  relation- 
ship, there  is  no  question  about  our  will 
to  keep  these  agreements  and  to  make 
more  where  they  are  in  our  mutual 
interests. 

And  also,  we  both  can  say  that  this  new 
relationship  between  our  two  nations  is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

And  now,  looking  to  the  future,  we 
wonder  how  history  will  judge  the  leaders 
of  these  two  nations  and  their  people  dur- 
ing this  period.  Too  often  in  the  past,  his- 
tory has  judged  those  nations  to  be  great 
which  were  engaged  in  aggressive  war  and 
in  conquest.  But  what  we  are  doing  is 
establishing  a  record  where  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world  and  their 
leaders  will  seek  greatness,  not  by  what 
they  might  accomplish  in  war,  but  great- 
ness by  what  they  accomplish  in  the  works 
of  peace. 

And  without  the  cooperation  of  these 
two  strongest  nations  in  the  world,  the 
cooperation  of  both  their  leaders  and  their 
people,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in 
the  world.  And  consequently,  we  believe 
that  these  meetings  that  we  have  had  and 
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those  that  we  will  have  in  the  future  will 
lead  to  our  meeting  the  challenge  of  his- 
tory for  a  strong  nation  to  be  remembered 
as  a  peacemaking  nation  rather  than  as  a 
warmaking  nation. 

Let  this  be  our  legacy  for  the  genera- 
tions ahead.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that  we 
should  raise  our  glasses  to  our  host,  the 
General  Secretary  and  his  colleagues,  to 
peace  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  peace 
for  all  peoples  in  the  world,  the  peace  to 
which  the  relations  between  our  nations 
can  make  such  an  enormous  contribution. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
8 145  p.m.  in  Granovit  Hall  at  the  Grand  Krem- 
lin Palace,  in  response  to  a  toast  proposed  by 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  arrived  in  Moscow  at  Vnukovo  II  Air- 
port and  were  greeted  by  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev,  President  N.  V.  Podgorny,  Premier 
A.  N.  Kosygin,  Foreign  Minister  A.  A.  Gro- 
myko,  and  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  A.  F.  Dobrynin. 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev  proposed  the 
toast  in  Russian.  His  remarks  were  translated 
by  an  interpreter  as  follows : 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  esteemed  Mrs.  Nixon, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades: 

We  are  glad  once  again  to  greet  here  in  the 
Kremlin  as  guests  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  as  well  as  the  American  states- 
men accompanying  the  President. 

This  is  already  the  third  meeting  between 
the  leaders  of  our  countries  in  just  a  little  over 
2  years  since  a  cardinal  turn  became  evident  in 
Soviet-American  relations  towards  normaliza- 
tion and  the  development  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion. 

On  the  firm  basis  of  the  fundamental  agree- 
ments which  were  signed  in  1972  and  1973  and 
are  known  all  over  the  world,  we  have  made 
tangible  progress.  Probably  never  before  have 
ties  and  contacts  between  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  in 
different  areas  of  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural activity  been  as  lively  as  they  are  today. 


Nowadays,  thousands  of  people  annually 
travel  from  America  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  America.  Mutual 
visits  of  ministers,  contacts  among  businessmen, 
meetings  between  scientists  and  public  figures, 
concert  tours,  various  exhibitions,  and  tourist 
trips  have  become  customary  events.  Parlia- 
mentary ties  are  beginning  to  develop. 

We  have  been  glad  to  welcome  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Senators  and  Congressmen  belonging 
to  the  two  biggest  parties  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  So- 
viet recently  visited  America. 

The  material  foundation  of  our  good  rela- 
tions is  becoming  stronger  as  well.  The  volume 
of  trade  has  increased  several  times  over  during 
the  last  2  years,  and  several  important  long- 
term  contracts  have  been  signed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  know  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  here,  both  in  the  sense  of 
making  economic  ties  more  balanced  and  stable 
and  in  the  sense  of  clearly  establishing  the 
principles  of  equality  and  respect  for  each 
other's  interests  in  this  area  of  relations.  Credit 
is  certainly  due  to  those  farsighted  members  of 
the  business  community  of  the  United  States 
who  correctly  understood  the  mutually  advan- 
tageous nature  of  the  development  of  economic 
ties  between  our  countries  and  their  importance 
for  both  our  peoples  and  who  actively  support 
their  government's  line  in  this  matter. 

The  biggest  contribution,  however,  which 
we  Soviet  and  U.S.  statesmen  of  the  seventies 
of  the  twentieth  century  can  make  to  the  cause 
of  greater  well-being  and  happiness  for  our 
peoples  and  for  all  mankind  is  undoubtedly 
the  reduction  and  subsequently  the  complete 
removal  of  the  possibility  of  war  between  our 
two  states. 

To  insure  stable  peace  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.A.  is  the  chief  task  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet-American  relations,  and  the 
leaders  of  both  countries  are  continuing  to 
devote  unflagging  attention  to  its  solution.  For 
all  the  useful  things  that  we  can  achieve  in  this 
direction,  future  generations  will  remember  us 
with  kind  words. 

If  we  fail  to  solve  this  task,  however,  all  other 
achievements  in  the  development  of  mutual 
relations  may  lose  their  significance. 

The  new  Soviet-American  summit  meeting, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  is  a  new  step  in  the 
great  endeavor  which  we  jointly  initiated  with 
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you,  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  and  which  we 
resolutely  intend  to  pursue,  for  it  meets  the 
fundamental  interest  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

Experience  shows  that  progress  along  this 
path  requires  effort,  sometimes  quite  a  bit  of  it. 
The  relaxation  of  tension  in  Soviet-American 
relations,  as  in  international  relations  generally, 
comes  up  against  rather  active  resistance.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  subject  since 
our  American  guests  know  better  and  in  more 
detail  than  we  about  those  who  oppose  inter- 
national detente,  who  favor  whipping  up  the 
arms  race  and  returning  to  the  methods  and 
mores  of  the  cold  war. 

I  just  want  to  express  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  policy  of  such  individuals — ^whether 
they  themselves  know  it  or  not — has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  interests  of  the  peoples. 
It  is  a  policy  that  attests  most  likely  to  the 
unwillingness  or  inability  of  its  proponents  to 
take  a  sober  look  at  the  realities  of  the  present- 
day  world. 

We  are  confident,  however,  that  the  peoples 
will  support  those  who  seek  to  assure  their 
peaceful  future  and  a  tranquil  life  for  millions 
of  people,  not  those  who  sow  enmity  and  dis- 
trust. That  is  why  we  believe  that  the  good 
results  it  has  proved  possible  to  achieve  in 
Soviet-American  relations  in  the  last  2  years 
shall  not  be  erased,  particularly  since  their  im- 
provement has  already  justified  itself  and  has 
in  many  respects  given  practical  proof  of  its 
usefulness  for  both  sides  and  for  the  world  as 
a  whole. 

Today  the  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  consolidate 
the  successes  already  achieved  and  to  advance 
further  along  the  main  road  that  we  have 
jointly  chosen  to  follow.  The  third  round  of 
Soviet-American  summit  talks  has  begun.  We 
shall  be  discussing  both  the  further  develop- 
ment of  bilateral  relations  and  a  number  of 
international  problems. 

Although  we  have  different  viewpoints  on 
several  matters,  we  shall  seek,  and  I  feel  not 
unsuccessfully,  agreed  ways  toward  the  fur- 
ther consolidation  of  peace  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous cooperation.  I  believe  it  can  defi- 
nitely be  said  that  our  talks  will  proceed  in  a 
businesslike  and  constructive  spirit.  We,  for 
our  part,  express  the  hope  that  this  time  as 


well  our  meeting  will  be  as  fruitful  as  the 
preceding  meetings  in  Moscow  and 
Washington. 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  you 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  feel  well  on  Moscow  soil  in 
the  Kremlin  residence  with  which  you  are  al- 
ready familiar.  Soon  you  will  be  seeing  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  where  on  the 
Black  Sea  shores  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
even  millions  of  our  country's  workers,  farmers, 
and  office  employees  annually  spend  their 
vacations  at  health  resorts.  I  do  hope  you  like 
the  Crimea.  We  certainly  love  it. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate  to 
some  extent  the  hospitality  that  was  accorded 
to  us  last  summer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  San 
Clemente.  I  trust  that  in  the  Crimea  there 
will  be  no  less  comfortable  a  setting  for  quiet 
and  productive  discussions. 

I  also  hope  that  the  visit  to  the  Hero  City 
of  Minsk,  the  capital  of  Soviet  Byelorussia,  will 
also  be  interesting  for  you,  Mr.  President.  This 
title  of  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
Byelorussian  capital  for  its  outstanding  feat  of 
arms  in  the  years  of  our  joint  struggle  against 
the  Hitlerite  aggressors. 

Of  course,  we  would  have  liked  you  to  see 
more  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  travel  around 
our  country,  but  since  you  have  not  been  able 
to  make  your  visit  a  longer  one,  I  should  like  to 
express  the  wish  that  it  should  prove  to  be  at 
least  as  useful  and  pleasant  as  possible. 

May  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

To  the  health  of  all  the  American  guests 
present  in  this  hall. 

To  peace  and  friendship  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  lasting  peace  all  over  the  world. 


On  June  28,  1974,  in  addition  to  meeting 
with  Soviet  officials,  the  President  participated 
in  a  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  in  the  Aleksandrov  Gar- 
dens. That  evening,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  attended  a  performance  at  the  Bolshoi 
Theater. 
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203     White  House  Statement  on  the  Death  of 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.     June  30,  1974 


THE  PRESIDENT  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were 
most  distressed  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death 
of  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King^  Sr.^  the 
death  of  one  of  her  parishioners,  and  the 
wounding  of  another. 

It  is  a  terrible  irony  that  a  family  whose 
devotion  to  nonviolence  has  so  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  social  justice  in  the 
United  States  should  have  two  of  its  own 
members  struck  down  in  this  fashion. 

The  President's  prayers  are  with  Dr. 
King,  Sr.,  in  this  hour  of  his  bereavement, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  upon  whom  this  tragedy 
falls  with  a  special  force. 


note:  Mrs.  King  was  slain  by  an  assailant 
during  services  at  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  President  designated  Stanley  S.  Scott, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  to  serve 
as  his  Personal  Representative  at  funeral  serv- 
ices for  Mrs.  King  held  in  Atlanta  on  July  3. 
Other  members  of  the  official  delegation  in- 
cluded H.  R.  Crawford,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Housing  Management,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  John 
H.  Powell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  statement  was  released  at  Oreanda, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


204     Statement  on  the  Death  of  President  Juan  Domingo  Peron 
of  Argentina.     July  i,  1974 


MRS.  NIXON  and  I,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people^  have  sent  a  message  of 
condolence  to  the  wife  of  former  President 
Peron.  We  are  saddened  by  the  death  of 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Juan  Domingo  Peron,  who  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  his  countrymen.  At  a  time 
when  others  would  have  been  content  to 
retire  from  public  life,  he  accepted  the 
challenge  to  return  to  his  country  to  guide 
and  assist  the  Argentine  people.  He  dedi- 
cated the  last  years  of  his  life  to  this  task. 


note:  President  Peron,  78,  was  President  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  from  1946  to  1955,  and 
from  September  1973  until  his  death  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  President  designated  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Frederick  B.  Dent  as  his  Personal  Repre- 
sentative, with  the  rank  of  Special  Ambassador, 
at  funeral  services  for  President  Peron  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  July  4.  Other  members  of  the 
official  delegation  included  Robert  C.  Hill, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  and 
Jack  B.  Kubisch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  statement  was  released  at  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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205     Toast  at  a  Luneheon  in  Minsk  Honoring  the  President. 
July  I,  1974 


Mr.  President  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  of  the  Party: 

And  for  those  Americans  who  are  here, 
that  translated  in  terms  of  Byelorussian 
means  Mr.  Podgorny,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and 
Mr.  Rosygin. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  American  guests, 
I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this 
beautiful  luncheon.  And  I  want  all  of  you 
to  know  that  when  the  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  picked  the  city  and  the  Re- 
public in  which  we  would  come,  I  now 
know  why  he  picked  Minsk. 

I  thought  first  it  might  be  because 
Minsk  and  Byelorussia  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  a  tiny  girl,  a  pert  girl,  Olga  Kor- 
but.^  But  I  have  found  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  my  friends  from  the  right  and 
the  left  seated  here  that  not  only  are  the 
women  of  Byelorussia  beautiful  but  they 
are  strong  and  courageous. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  meaning  of 
war  until  one  has  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  contact  with  it  on  an  individual  basis. 
And  I  find  that  both  the  Secretary  on  my 
right  and  the  President  on  my  left  have 
come  into  contact  with  war  as  fighters  in 
the  war,  but  also  who  know  war  because 
they  have  close  relatives  and,  in  their 
case,  their  own  mothers  who  were  killed  in 
the  war. 

And  the  question  is,  why  has  this  city 
been  designated  a  hero  city  for  the  Soviet 
Union?  First,  because  it  suffered  so  much, 
along  with  the  whole  Republic  of  Byelo- 
russia. Second,  because  not  only  the  men 


^  Olga  Korbut  was  a  Russian  gymnast  who 
won  two  gold  medals  at  the  1972  Olympic 
games. 


but  the  women  fought  and  were  coura- 
geous throughout  the  war.  And  third,  de- 
spite the  long  years  of  occupation,  the  city 
and  the  Republic  has  come  back,  until 
now  it  is  on  the  way  to  its  greatest  years 
in  the  period  ahead. 

And  so,  this  is  truly  a  hero  city  and  a 
hero  Republic.  And  I  think  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  wanted  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
me  to  visit  this  city  in  order  to  help  you 
celebrate  this  great  day  in  which  you  com- 
plete 30  years  since  liberation. 

How  do  we  best  celebrate  such  a  day? 
With  a  magnificent  luncheon  like  this, 
with  fine  food,  good  wines,  and  good  com- 
pany; by  a  parade  yesterday  and  by  visits 
to  memorials  that  we  will  be  privileged  to 
make  later  in  the  afternoon. 

But  the  best  way  to  celebrate  a  day 
which  marks  the  ending  of  a  war  is  to 
build  peace.  And  the  greatest  and  best 
memorial  that  we  can  build  to  the  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  Republc 
who  were  killed  in  World  War  II  is  to 
build  a  structure  of  peace  so  that  their 
children  and  grandchildren  will  not  die  in 
another  war. 

As  I  saw  these  fine  looking  young  men 
who  served  us,  this  thought  crossed  my 
mind:  What  we  who  served  in  World 
War  II  have  on  our  hands  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  whether  these 
young  men  will  grow  up  in  a  period  of 
peace  or  whether  they,  too,  will  have  to  go 
through  the  horrors  of  war.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  our  first  two  meetings — 
the  first  in  Moscow,  the  next  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  parts  of  the  United  States — 
and  the  third  here  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  the  General  Secretary  and  his  col- 
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leagues  and  the  members  of  our  party 
have  been  devoting  our  full  time  toward 
the  great  goal  to  see  to  it  that  the  two 
strongest  peoples  and  the  two  strongest 
nations  in  the  world  will  not  devote  their 
efforts  and  waste  their  young  men  in  war, 
but  will  work  together  for  peace  between 
themselves  and  for  all  people  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  very  appropriate  that  in  this 
city  and  in  this  Republic  that  has  known 
war  for  so  many  centuries,  that  today  we 
speak  in  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  for 
all  people. 

May  Minsk  in  the  future  not  be  remem- 
bered simply  where  virtually  every  genera- 
tion a  battle  is  fought,  but  as  a  great  city 
which  contributed  to  prosperity  and  peace 
for  all  the  people  in  this  Republic. 

So,  therefore,  I  will  propose  that  we 
raise  our  glasses  to  our  hosts,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Party,  to 


the  Hero  City  of  Minsk,  to  all  of  those 
brave  men  and  women  who  died  and  suf- 
fered during  World  War  II,  and  to  the 
new  generation  which  will  grow  up  in 
peace  because  of  what  we  are  able  to  do. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  Government  Guest  House  in 
response  to  a  toast  proposed  by  Fedor  Anisi- 
movich  Surganov,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic. 

A  translation  of  Chairman  Surganov's  re- 
marks at  the  luncheon  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
10,  p.  742). 

Later  the  same  day,  the  President  partici- 
pated in  wreath-laying  ceremonies  at  the  Vic- 
tory Monument  in  Minsk  and  at  the  Khatyn 
Memorial  near  the  city. 

On  June  29-30,  1974,  the  President  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  had  conducted  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Oreanda,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  Following  their  visit  to 
Minsk,  the  official  party  returned  to  Moscow. 


206     Radio  and  Television  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
Soviet  Union.     July  2,  1974 


Dobryy  vecher  [Good  evening]: 

Two  years  ago  at  the  first  of  these  sum- 
mit meetings,  your  Government  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  speak  directly  with  you, 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year, 
at  our  second  meeting,  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  spoke  on  radio  and  television  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  And  now, 
tonight,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
continue  what  has  become  a  tradition,  a 
part  of  our  annual  meetings. 

In  these  past  2  years,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  our  two  countries. 
After  a  long  period  of  confrontation,  we 
moved  to  an  era  of  negotiation,  and  now 


we  are  learning  cooperation.  We  are 
learning  to  cooperate,  not  only  in  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  war  but  in  advancing 
the  work  of  peace. 

We  are  thereby  helping  to  create  not 
only  a  safer  but  also  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  both  of  our  countries.  By  reflect- 
ing on  how  far  we  have  advanced,  we  can 
better  appreciate  how  strong  a  foundation 
we  have  laid  for  even  greater  progress  in 
the  future. 

At  our  first  summit  meeting  2  years  ago, 
we  signed  the  first  agreement  ever  nego- 
tiated for  the  limitation  of  strategic  nu- 
clear arms.  This  was  an  historic  milestone 
on  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace — and  to 
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mankind's  control  over  the  forces  of  his 
own  destruction. 

We  have  many  difficulties  yet  to  be 
overcome  in  achieving  full  control  over 
strategic  nuclear  arms.  But  each  step  car- 
ries us  closer  and  builds  confidence  in  the 
process  of  negotiation  itself. 

Our  progress  in  the  limitation  of  arms 
has  been  vitally  important.  But  it  has  not 
been  the  only  product  of  our  work  at  the 
summit.  We  have  also  been  steadily  build- 
ing a  new  relationship  that,  over  time,  will 
reduce  the  causes  of  conflict. 

In  the  basic  principles  for  our  mutual 
relations,  agreed  to  in  Moscow  in  1972, 
and  in  the  agreement  on  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war,  signed  last  year  in  Washing- 
ton, we  have  established  standards  to 
guide  our  actions  toward  each  other  in 
international  affairs  generally  so  that  the 
danger  of  war  will  be  reduced  and  the 
possibility  of  dangerous  confrontations 
will  be  lessened. 

What  is  particularly  significant  is  that 
our  negotiations  have  been  far  wider  than 
the  reduction  of  arms  and  the  prevention 
of  wars  and  crises.  The  pattern  of  agree- 
ments reached  between  us  has  opened  new 
avenues  of  cooperation  across  the  whole 
range  of  peaceful  relations. 

For  example,  we  are  working  together 
in  programs  which  will  bring  better 
health,  better  housing,  a  better  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  in  many  other  fields. 
Trade  between  our  two  countries  totaled 
a  record  $1 .4  billion  in  1973.  That  is  more 
than  twice  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 
This  means  more  goods  and  a  greater 
choice  available  for  the  people  of  both  of 
our  countries. 

It  was  exactly  1 5  years  ago  next  month 
when  I  was  here  in  Moscow  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  I  first  spoke  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  radio  and  television.  In 


that  speech  I  said,  "Let  our  aim  be  not 
victory  over  other  peoples,  but  the  victory 
of  all  mankind  over  hunger,  want,  misery 
and  disease,  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
world." 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  at 
these  summit  meetings — on  health,  for 
example,  including  this  year's  agreement 
on  artificial  heart  research — will  help  us 
toward  that  great  victory.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  give  the  people  of  both  of 
our  countries  a  positive  stake  in  peace. 

This  is  crucially  important. 

Traditionally,  when  peace  has  been 
maintained,  it  has  been  maintained  pri- 
marily because  of  the  fear  of  war.  Nego- 
tiators have  been  spurred  in  their  efforts, 
either  by  the  desire  to  end  a  war  or  by  the 
fear  that  their  failure  would  begin  a  war. 

The  peace  we  seek  now  to  build  is  a 
permanent  peace.  And  nothing  perma- 
nent can  be  built  on  fear  alone.  By  giving 
both  of  our  nations  a  positive  stake  in 
peace — by  giving  both  of  our  peoples 
hope,  something  to  look  forward  to  as  the 
results  of  peace — we  create  a  more  solid 
framework  on  which  a  lasting  structure  of 
peace  can  be  built  and  on  which  it  then 
can  stand  strong  through  the  years. 

The  peace  we  seek  to  build  is  one  that 
is  far  more  than  simply  the  absence  of  war. 
We  seek  a  peace  in  which  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  can  look  forward  to  a 
richer  and  a  fuller  life.  This  is  what  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  want.  This  is 
what  the  people  of  America  want.  And 
this  is  what  the  people  of  all  nations  want. 

Our  two  nations  are  great  nations.  They 
are  strong  nations,  the  two  strongest  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  greatness  of 
a  nation  has  been  measured  primarily  in 
terms  of  its  success  in  war.  The  time  has 
come  to  set  a  new  standard  for  the  meas- 
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ure  of  greatness  of  a  nation.  Let  our  meas- 
ure of  greatness  be  not  by  the  way  we  use 
our  strength  for  war  and  destruction,  but 
how  we  work  together  for  peace  and  for 
progress  for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind. 

Let  us  recognize  that  to  be  great,  a 
strong  nation  need  not  impose  its  will  on 
weaker  nations.  A  great  nation  will  estab- 
lish its  place  in  history  by  the  example  it 
sets,  by  the  purposes  for  which  its  power  is 
used,  by  the  respect  that  it  shows  for  the 
rights  of  others,  by  the  contribution  it 
makes  toward  building  a  new  world  in 
which  the  weak  will  be  as  safe  as  the 
strong. 

In  these  meetings,  we  have  been  seek- 
ing to  ensure  that  the  power  of  both  of 
our  nations  will  be  used  not  for  war  and 
destruction,  but  rather  for  peace  and  for 
progress. 

Our  two  nations  will  continue  to  have 
differences.  We  have  different  systems. 
And  in  many  respects,  we  have  different 
values.  Inevitably,  our  interests  will  not 
always  be  in  accord. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  we  are 
learning  to  negotiate  where  we  have  dif- 
ferences, to  narrow  them  where  possible, 
and  to  move  ahead  together  in  an  ex- 
panding field  of  mutual  interests. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
our  developing  new  relationship  might  be 
stated  this  way :  Just  as  a  cloth  is  stronger 
than  the  threads  from  which  it  is  made, 
so  the  network  of  agreements  we  have 
been  weaving  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  With  these  agreements,  we  have 
been  creating  a  pattern  of  interrelation- 
ships, of  habits  of  cooperation  and  ar- 
rangements for  consultation — all  of  which 
interact  with  one  another  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  the  new  relationship.  Thus 
each  new  agreement  is  important  not  only 
for  itself  but  also  for  the  added  strength 


and  stability  it  brings  to  our  relations 
overall. 

We  have  been  weaving  this  fabric  of 
cooperation  not  just  because  we  are  ideal- 
istic about  peace — and  we  are — but  be- 
cause we  are  practical  about  peace.  The 
words  of  the  agreements  we  sign  are  im- 
portant; even  more  important  is  how  we 
carry  them  out  in  practice — how  we  trans- 
late the  ideal  of  peaceful  cooperation  into 
the  practice  of  peaceful  cooperation.  In 
this  growing  network  of  agreements,  of  ex- 
changes, of  patterns  of  cooperation,  we 
are  demonstrating  not  just  the  ideal  of 
peace  but  the  practice  of  peace. 

In  the  course  of  many  years,  I  have 
visited  memorials  to  the  dead  of  many 
wars,  in  many  countries.  Yesterday,  I  laid 
a  wreath  at  one  of  the  most  moving  memo- 
rials I  have  ever  seen — the  Khatyn  Memo- 
rial, outside  Minsk.  A  huge  bronze  statue 
of  Joseph  Kaminsky,  the  village  black- 
smith, carrying  his  15 -year-old  dead  son 
in  his  arms,  stands  today  above  the  graves 
of  what  was  the  village  of  Khatyn. 

Chimneys  stand  where  the  houses  were, 
with  a  memorial  bell  in  each  chimney  toll- 
ing for  the  dead,  not  only  for  Khatyn  but 
also  for  the  hundreds  of  other  villages  that 
were  destroyed  and  the  millions  of  others 
who  died — a  stark  reminder  to  all  na- 
tions and  for  all  time  of  the  terrible  cost 
of  war. 

As  I  laid  the  wreath,  I  thought  of  the 
people  of  Khatyn,  and  I  thought  especially 
of  the  children  of  Khatyn.  I  reflected  on 
the  fact  that  our  efforts  now  must  be  di- 
rected not  against  any  one  nation  or 
group  of  nations,  but  against  the  evil  of 
war  itself. 

And  I  also  thought  of  the  living  memo- 
rial that  we  today  must  build — the  living 
memorial  of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that  the 
children  of  those  who  sacrificed  in  war 
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and  their  children's  children  can  be  spared 
the  tragedy  of  Khatyn  and  can  know,  in- 
stead, the  security  of  a  human  brother- 
hood that  reaches  across  the  boundaries  of 
all  nations. 

When  we  first  met  at  the  summit  2  years 
ago,  both  sides  were  venturing  into  the  un- 
tried waters  of  something  new.  And  we 
were,  perhaps,  a  bit  uncertain,  even  ap- 
prehensive, about  where  it  would  lead. 

But  now,  we  and  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  have  come  to  know  one 
another.  Each  of  us  has  a  much  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  the  policies  of  the  other 
country,  even  where  those  policies  differ. 

Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  meet  this 
year,  as  we  will  meet  again  next  year  in 
the  United  States,  not  in  an  atmosphere 
of  crisis,  but  rather  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence — confidence  that  the  work  we 
have  embarked  on  is  going  forward. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  this  summit  meet- 
ing is  that  it  is  taking  place  so  routinely, 
so  familiarly — as  a  part  of  a  continuing 
pattern  that  would  have  seemed  incon- 
ceivable just  a  few  years  ago. 

Peace  is  not  only  a  condition ;  if  it  is  to 
last,  it  must  also  be  a  continuing  process. 
And  these  meetings  are  an  example  of 
that  process  in  action. 

As  allies  in  World  War  II,  we  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  most  terrible  war  in  all 
human  history.  And  together  with  our 
allies  we  won  the  victory.  In  winning  that 
victory,  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shared  a  common  hope  that  we  also  had 
won  a  lasting  peace.  That  hope  was 
frustrated,  but  now  we  have  a  new 
opportunity. 

Winning  victory  in  war  is  difficult.  It 
requires  extraordinary  courage,  stamina, 
and  dedication  from  every  individual  citi- 
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zen  in  the  nation.  But  in  some  ways,  the 
building  of  a  lasting  peace  is  even  more 
difficult  than  waging  war,  because  it  is 
more  complex.  We  must  bring  to  the  task 
of  building  that  peace  the  same  kind  of 
courage,  of  stamina,  of  dedication  that 
inspired  us  in  our  struggle  for  victory  in 
war. 

And  the  fact  that  our  task  of  building 
peace  is  more  complex  does  not  mean  that 
we  cannot  succeed. 

Let  me  give  a  striking  example  which 
demonstrates  that  point.  In  the  whole  field 
of  modern  technology,  no  mission  is  more 
complex  than  the  mission  of  sending  men 
into  space.  The  joint  Soviet-American 
space  mission  planned  for  next  year — the 
joint  Soyuz-Apollo  mission — is  in  many 
ways  symbolic  of  the  new  relationship  we 
are  building  between  our  two  nations. 

It  is  symbolic  for  several  reasons — rea- 
sons which  carry  important  lessons  about 
that  new  relationship: 

For  one  thing,  the  rocket  technology 
developed  for  war  is  being  used  for  peace. 

And  for  another,  Soviet  and  American 
spacemen,  starting  from  their  separate 
countries,  will  find  their  way  toward  one 
another  and  join  with  one  another — just 
as  we  are  doing  and  must  continue  to  do 
across  the  whole  range  of  our  relationship. 

By  standardizing  their  docking  tech- 
niques, they  will  make  international  rescue 
missions  possible  in  case  future  space  mis- 
sions encounter  trouble  in  space.  Thus 
they  will  make  space  safer  for  the  astro- 
nauts and  the  cosmonauts  of  both  of  our 
countries — just  as  our  new  relationship 
can  make  life  on  Earth  safer  for  the  people 
of  both  of  our  countries. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
this  joint  mission — for  which  our  astro- 
nauts are  now  here  in  the  Soviet  Union 
training   alongside   your    cosmonauts — is 
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being  made  possible  by  careful  planning, 
by  precise  engineering,  by  a  process  of 
working  and  building  together,  step  by 
step,  to  reach  a  goal  that  we  share,  and 
this  is  the  way  that  together  we  can  build 
a  peace,  a  peace  that  will  last. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  your  writers,  Leo 
Tolstoy,  once  told  this  story.  A  very  old 
man  was  planting  apple  trees.  He  was 
asked :  "What  are  you  planting  apple  trees 
for?  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  they 
bear  fruit,  and  you  will  not  live  to  eat  a 
single  apple." 

The  old  man  replied,  'T  will  never  eat 
them,  but  others  will,  and  they  will  thank 
me." 

Our  two  nations  bear  a  shared  respon- 
sibility toward  the  entire  world.  And  we. 


too,  must  plant  now  so  that  future  genera- 
tions will  reap  a  harvest  of  peace — a  peace 
in  which  our  children  can  live  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  joining  hands  across 
the  ocean  in  friendship  and  ushering  in  a 
new  era  in  which  war  is  behind  us  and  in 
which  together,  in  peace,  we  can  work 
toward  a  better  life  for  our  people  and  for 
all  people. 

Spasiho  y  do  svidaniye.  [Thank  you  and 
goodby.] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:01  p.m.  in  the 
Green  Room  at  the  Grand  Kremlin  Palace, 
Moscow.  His  address  was  broadcast  live  on 
radio  and  television  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
simultaneously,  via  satellite,  in  the  United 
States. 

An  advance  text  of  his  address  was  released 
on  the  same  day. 


207     Statement  About  Energy 
the  Federal  Government 
July   2,    1974 

THE  ENERGY  crisis  in  America  has 
passed,  but  the  energy  challenge  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Our  goal  must  be  to  develop  the 
capacity  for  self-sufficiency  in  energy,  and 
to  achieve  this  goal  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  both  expand  energy  supplies  and 
conserve  energy. 

In  June  of  last  year,  I  directed  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  re- 
duce their  anticipated  energy  consump- 
tion by  at  least  7  percent  over  the  succeed- 
ing 1 2-month  period.^  At  the  same  time,  I 
appealed  to  consumers,  to  industry,  and 
to  other  organizations  to  join  in  a  nation- 
wide, voluntary  campaign  of  energy 
conservation. 

John  C.  Sawhill,  the  Administrator  of 


^  See  1973  volume,  Item  191 


Conservation  Efforts  by 
and  the  Business  Community. 


the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  has 
now  reported  to  me  on  the  progress  of  the 
Federal  effort.  The  achievements  are  im- 
pressive. During  the  third  quarter  of  the 
Federal  program,  savings  in  the  non- 
defense  agencies  amounted  to  19  percent 
of  anticipated  energy  usage,  while  sav- 
ings by  the  Defense  Department  rose  to 
31  percent.  The  composite  savings  of  30 
percent  for  the  quarter  exceed  the  records 
of  20  and  26  percent,  respectively, 
achieved  during  the  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  fiscal  year  1974.  Figures  for  the 
fourth  quarter  are  not  yet  available,  but 
when  they  are,  we  are  confident  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  far  ex- 
ceeded our  original  goals  for  the  year. 

The  total  savings  for  the  first  9  months 
of   the   Federal   program   represent   the 
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equivalent  of  75  million  barrels  of  oil  or 
approximately  $600  million  in  reduced 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  for  energy. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  a  report  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  on  the  progress  made 
by  business  in  response  to  the  voluntary 
program  I  asked  him  to  undertake  with 
the  business  community.  He  reports  that 
energy  consumption  in  the  industrial  sec- 
tor was  reduced  by  5  percent  per  unit  of 
output  during  the  period  of  October  1973 
through  January  1974.  This  rate  of  sav- 
ings, which  the  Secretary  expects  will  be 
maintained  or  exceeded  in  1974  by  all  of 
commerce  and  industry,  represents  an  an- 
nual savings  of  the  equivalent  of  425  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil.  He  indicates  that  8,000 
chief  executives  have  pledged  to  under- 
take energy  management  programs  and 
that  some  individual  companies  are  re- 
porting savings  in  excess  of  20  percent. 
Many  companies  are  also  reporting  that 
improved  energy  management  is  reducing 
their  costs  and  increasing  productivity. 
Since  private  industry  accounts  for  ap- 


proximately 65  percent  or  two-thirds  of 
our  country's  energy  consumption,  these 
savings  will  have  a  significant  impact  upon 
our  national  consumption  levels. 

We  learned  last  winter  that  all  of  us  can 
contribute  to  energy  conservation.  Volun- 
tary actions  by  millions  of  Americans 
were  a  critically  important  factor  in  bring- 
ing our  Nation  through  the  oil  crisis.  The 
continuing  accomplishments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  business  and  in- 
dustry should  serve  as  a  splendid  example 
of  the  way  that  further  savings  can  be 
achieved  and,  as  part  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence, will  advance  us  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  energy. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
well  as  private  industry  for  their  fine 
leadership.  In  the  final  analysis,  of  course, 
their  efforts  alone  are  not  enough.  Every 
American  must  join  in  this  cause.  Our 
ability  to  achieve  energy  independence 
will  depend  heavily  upon  the  conserva- 
tion efforts  of  all  segments — consumers, 
business,  and  government. 


208     Toasts  of  the  President  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
at  a  Dinner  in  Moscow  Honoring  Soviet  Leaders. 
July  2,  1974 


Mr.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  Presi- 
dent Podgorny,  Prime  Minister  Kosygin, 
and  all  of  our  distinguished  guests  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  guests  from  the 
United  States: 

Mr.  General  Secretary,  it  is  difficult  to 
express  in  words  how  much  we  have  ap- 
preciated the  hospitality,  the  boundless 
hospitality,  you  have  extended  to  all  of 
us  from  our  American  party.  And  we  are 


honored  to  have  you  in  this  house  tonight. 
As  we  look  back  over  the  last  5  days, 
we  have  many  unforgettable  memories: 
the  magnificent  dinner  the  first  night  in 
the  Kremlin;  the  superb  performance  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  which,  in  eflfect,  al- 
lowed us  through  music,  through  dance, 
through  song  to  visit  virtually  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  then,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  most  of  us  have  had,  and  cer- 
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tainly  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had,  to 
go  to  the  Crimea,  to  Oreanda,  and  then 
yesterday  the  visit  to  Minsk. 

The  difficulty  with  our  position  at  this 
point  is  that  your  hospitality  has  been  so 
great  we  do  not  know  how  to  equal  it 
when  you  make  your  next  visit  to  the 
United  States  just  a  year  from  now.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  be  received 
warmly  and  that  we  expect  next  year  to 
continue  on  the  path  of  progress  which 
began  just  2  years  ago  on  my  first  visit  as 
President  to  Moscow  in  1972. 

Tomorrow  we  will  sign  the  final  docu- 
ments of  our  meetings.  Altogether  with  the 
other  documents  that  we  have  agreed  to, 
they  will  add  up  to  a  very  significant  prog- 
ress in  Soviet-American  relations,  prog- 
ress toward  our  common  goals  of  reducing 
the  danger  of  war  and  increasing  the 
hopes  for  and  actually  the  products  of 
peace,  the  benefits  of  peace  for  all  of  our 
people. 

Yesterday,  when  I  visited  the  famous 
memorial  at  Minsk,  many  thoughts  went 
through  my  head.  I  referred  earlier  in  the 
television  address  to  the  village  black- 
smith, Kaminsky,  holding  his  dead  15- 
year-old  son  in  his  hands.  I  thought  of 
many  things,  but  above  all,  what  that 
young  boy  whose  life  was  snuffed  out  at 
such  an  early  age  might  have  been  had 
he  lived.  Possibly  there  was  a  great  scien- 
tist, one  who  could  possibly  have  com- 
posed great  music  or  created  beautiful 
works  of  art,  or  one  who  in  the  field  of 
medicine  might  have  found  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  cancer  or  one  of  the  other 
dread  diseases  which  afflict  all  of  man- 
kind. 

And  as  I  think  of  our  work  together 
with  you  and  your  colleagues,  I  realize 
that  we  are  working  for  the  future  of  our 


children,  our  grandchildren,  and  for  all 
of  those  who  live  throughout  the  world. 

Our  goal  will  not  be  accomplished  in 
one  meeting  or  two  or  even  three.  But  by 
continuing  our  close  consultation,  by  con- 
tinuing our  meetings,  we  will  make  defi- 
nite progress  toward  our  goal  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  between  our  two  nations  and 
for  all  people. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
in  the  past  or  will  be  possible  in  the 
future  unless  it  was  supported,  as  it  is,  by 
a  majority  of  our  people.  I  know  from  my 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  your  policies 
are  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
Soviet  people,  your  policies  looking  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  the  dangers  of  war 
and  increasing  the  opportunities  for  peace. 
And  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  General  Sec- 
retary, that  our  policies,  looking  toward 
closer  relations  and  friendship,  not  only 
with  the  Soviet  people  but  with  the  lead- 
ers of  this  government,  has  the  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

And  finally,  I  would  say  that  the  prog- 
ress that  we  have  made  and  will  make  in 
the  future  not  only  was  possible  and  will 
be  possible  because  of  the  support  of  our 
people,  it  is  possible  and  will  be  possible 
because  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the  lead- 
ers of  both  countries. 

And  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  and  members  of 
your  government  have  valued  the  personal 
relations  and  the  personal  friendship  that 
has  been  established  by  these  meetings. 
And  whatever  our  differences,  we  must 
recognize  they  could  never  be  solved  un- 
less we  met  as  friends. 

And  so,  tonight,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  General  Secretary,  the  President, 
President  Podgorny,  Prime  Minister  Kosy- 
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gin,  and  to  all  of  our  Soviet  guests,  I  do  so 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship  that  has  devel- 
oped over  these  past  2  years. 

We  raise  our  glasses  to  you  because  of 
your  official  capacities,  but  more  impor- 
tant, we  raise  our  glasses  to  you  because 
we  are  friends  and  be'cause  we  know  that 
that  friendship  and  that  personal  relation- 
ship that  we  have  at  all  levels  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  lasting  peace  that  the 
peoples  of  both  of  our  countries  want  so 
much. 

And  so,  to  the  health  of  the  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  all  of  our  other 
distinguished  Soviet  guests,  to  friendship 
between  the  Soviet  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  peace  for  all  peoples 
which  that  friendship  can  help  create,  I 
ask  all  of  you  to  rise  and  raise  your  glasses. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:24  p.m.  at 
Spaso  House,  the  residence  of  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev  responded  to  the 
President's  toast  in  Russian.  His  remarks  were 
translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows : 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  esteemed  Mrs.  Nixon, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades: 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  your  friendly  words  and  wishes 
addressed  to  our  country  and  its  people.  The 
Soviet  people,  on  their  part,  entertain  feelings 
of  respect  and  friendship  for  the  American 
people.  We  are  sure  that  these  mutual  good 
feelings  will  grow  and  strengthen  as  the  rela- 
tions between  our  countries  develop  further 
along  the  road  of  peace  and  cooperation. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  as  well  as  our 
talks,  are  drawing  to  a  close.  You  and  we  al- 
ready have  every  reason  to  say  that  the  results 
of  this  meeting,  like  the  outcome  of  the  two 
previous  ones,  can  be  described  as  constructive 
and  weighty.  I  am  referring  first  of  all  to  the 
new  steps  in  a  field  which  may  rightfully  be 
called  central  in  Soviet-American  relations, 
the  field  of  lessening  the  risk  of  war  and  re- 
straining the  arms  race. 

The  signing  of  several  important  agreements 
and  of  the  joint  communique  on  the  talks  be- 
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tween  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  is  still  to  come.  Without  anticipating  the 
concrete  content  of  those  documents,  I  should 
just  like  to  stress  that  agreement  on  such  mat- 
ters as  a  new  considerable  limitation  of  the 
antiballistic  missile  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  agreed  limitation  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests,  new  efforts  aimed  at  the  further 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms,  and  sev- 
eral other  measures  all  mean  a  substantial 
advance  along  the  jointly  charted  path  of  con- 
solidating peace  and  mutual  confidence. 

This  complex  could  perhaps  have  been  still 
broader,  but  what  has  been  agreed  upon  this 
time  tangibly  strengthens  and  deepens  the  re- 
laxation of  international  tension  and  serves  the 
cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

A  further  progressive  development  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  is  also  betokened  by  the 
agreements  on  expanding  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  and  technological  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
signed  during  our  meeting. 

Ahead  lie  new  horizons  and  new  spheres  of 
cooperation  to  the  benefit  of  both  our  great 
peoples  and  of  peace-loving  people  in  the  entire 
world.  In  large  scale  economic  projects  and  in 
the  development  of  new  sources  of  energy,  on 
transportation  lines,  in  scientists'  laboratories, 
and  in  architects'  designing  rooms,  everywhere 
new  shoots  of  a  fruitful,  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation  between  our  countries  will  spring 
forth  in  the  name  of  peace  and  a  better  life  for 
man. 

I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  days  have  once  more  convincingly 
proved  the  significance  that  meetings  at  the 
highest  level  have  for  the  development  of  So- 
viet-American relations  in  a  good  constructive 
direction.  They  facilitate  the  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching on  a  broader  basis,  and  with  due 
account  of  the  historical  perspective  and  the 
lasting  interests  of  the  peoples,  the  solution  of 
many  problems,  including  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  ones,  and  they  give  an  im- 
petus to  all  the  links  of  state  machinery  and  to 
the  representatives  of  both  sides  at  different 
levels. 

In  this  connection,  I  feel  we  should  express 
our  gratitude  to  all  the  officials  of  our  diplo- 
matic, foreign  trade,  and  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  organizations  who,  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  superiors,  took  part  in  the  great 
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and  painstaking  work  to  prepare  this  meeting 
and  the  appropriate  agreements. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  more  about 
our  talks  on  international  problems.  As  during 
our  previous  meetings  with  President  Nixon, 
they  were  thorough,  quite  frank,  and  useful. 
Given  all  the  differences  of  views  and  positions 
of  our  two  countries  on  a  number  of  specific 
questions,  both  the  Soviet  and,  evidently,  the 
American  participants  in  the  talks  have  treated 
and  continue  to  treat  as  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  joint  or  parallel  efforts  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
universal  peace  and  create  conditions  for  the 
peaceful  cooperation  of  all  states  in  the  spirit 
of  the  well-known  principles  of  peaceful  co- 
existence and  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  last  2  years  have  already  shown  the  use- 
ful influence  that  the  improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  may  have  in  this  sense.  It 
has  certainly  played  a  positive  role  in  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  in  creating  conditions  for 
certain  progress  towards  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  convening  the  Euro- 
pean conference. 

Now  the  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  successfully  to 
complete  what  has  been  started  and  to  ensure 
that  the  development  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions continues  to  be  beneficial  for  universal 
peace  and  for  the  security  of  nations. 

I  feel  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  political  results  of  our  talks  will  be  a  new 
confirmation  of  the  determination  of  both  sides 
to  go  on  developing  and  deepening  ties  and  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries  in  many 
fields  and  to  act  on  the  international  scene  in 


favor  of  detente  and  peace.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  expected  from  the  talks,  and  that  is  why 
we  express  our  satisfaction  with  their  results. 

We  appreciate  the  contribution  that  you  have 
made,  Mr.  President,  to  the  achievement  of 
these  results.  And  we  wish  you  and  the  entire 
Administration  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  every  success  in  giving  effect  to  the  good 
initiatives  of  peace,  growing  mutual  confidence, 
and  useful  cooperation  embodied  in  the  docu- 
ments signed  in  the  days  of  this  meeting,  as  well 
as  in  those  Soviet-American  documents  that 
were  signed  last  year  and  the  year  before  last. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  fully  supported  by  the  entire 
Soviet  people,  will  do  all  in  their  power  in  this 
direction.  We  are  glad,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  you  have  returned  from  your 
trip  to  the  Crimea  and  to  Byelorussia  with  good 
impressions. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  say  that  I  remember 
with  gratification  my  stay  in  the  United  States 
last  summer,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  invitation  to  pay  a  new  visit  to  the 
United  States  next  year. 

Availing  myself  of  this  occasion,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the  com- 
ing national  day  of  the  United  States,  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  to  wish  the  American 
people  peace,  happiness,  and  well-being. 

I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  Richard 
Nixon,  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples,  to  a 
lasting  peace  between  all  people. 


209     Joint  Communique  Following  Discussions  With 
Soviet  Leaders.     July  3,  1974 


IN  ACCORDANCE  with  the  agreement 
to  hold  regular  US-Soviet  meetings  at 
the  highest  level  and  at  the  invitation,  ex- 
tended during  the  visit  of  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
L.  I.  Brezhnev  to  the  USA  in  June  1973, 
the    President   of   the   United    States  of 


America  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  paid  an 
official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  from 
June  27  to  July  3,  1974. 

During  his  stay  President  Nixon  visited, 
in  addition  to  Moscow,  Minsk  and  the 
Southern  Coast  of  the  Crimea. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  leaders  held  a  thorough  and 
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useful  exchange  of  views  on  major  aspects 
of  relations  between  the  USA  and  USSR 
and  on  the  present  international  situa- 
tion. 

On  the  Soviet  side  the  talks  were  con- 
ducted by  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union;  N.  V. 
Podgorny,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet;  A.  N.  Kosy- 
gin,  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers;  and  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

Accompanying  the  President  of  the 
USA  and  participating  in  the  talks  was 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  US  Secretary  of 
State  and  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  talks  were : 

On  the  American  Side:  Walter  J.  Stoes- 
sel,  Jr.,  American  Ambassador  to  the 
USSR;  General  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  President;  Mr.  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler,  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Press  Secretary;  Major  General  Brent 
Scowcroft,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs;  Mr. 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State;  and  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Hartman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs. 

On  the  Soviet  Side:  A.  F.  Dobrynin, 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  USA;  A.  M. 
Aleksandrov,  Assistant  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee,  CPSU; 
L.  M.  Zamyatin,  Director  General  of 
TASS;  and  G.  M.  Korniyenko,  Member 
of  the  Collegium  of  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

The  talks  were  held  in  a  most  business- 
like and  constructive  atmosphere  and  were 
marked  by  a  mutual  desire  of  both  Sides 
to  continue  to  strengthen  understanding, 
confidence  and  peaceful  cooperation  be- 
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tween  them  and  to  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  international  security 
and  world  peace. 

I.  Progress  in  Improving  US-Soviet 
Relations 

Having  considered  in  detail  the  devel- 
opment of  relations  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  since  the  US-Soviet  summit 
meeting  in  May  1972,  both  Sides  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  through  their  vig- 
orous joint  efforts  they  have  brought  about 
over  this  short  period  a  fundamental  turn 
toward  peaceful  relations  and  broad,  mu- 
tually beneficial  cooperation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  peoples  of  both  countries  and 
of  all  mankind. 

They  emphasized  the  special  impor- 
tance for  the  favorable  development  of 
relations  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR 
of  meetings  of  their  leaders  at  the  highest 
level,  which  are  becoming  established 
practice.  These  meetings  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  effective  and  responsible  dis- 
cussion, for  the  solution  of  fundamental 
and  important  bilateral  questions,  and  for 
mutual  contributions  to  the  settlement  of 
international  problems  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries. 

Both  Sides  welcome  the  establishment 
of  official  contacts  between  the  Congress 
of  the  US  and  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR.  They  will  encourage  a  further  de- 
velopment of  such  contacts,  believing  that 
they  can  play  an  important  role. 

Both  Sides  confirmed  their  mutual 
determination  to  continue  actively  to  re- 
shape US-Soviet  relations  on  the  basis  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  equal  security, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  agreements  achieved  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  their  obliga- 
tions under  those  agreements.  In  this  con- 
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nection  they  noted  once  again  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  joint  documents 
adopted  as  a  result  of  the  summit  meetings 
in  1972  and  1973,  especially  of  the  Basic 
Principles  of  Relations  Between  the  USA 
and  the  USSR^  the  Agreement  on  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War,  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Systems,  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Certain  Measures  with  Respect  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 

Both  Sides  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  making  the  proc- 
ess of  improving  US-Soviet  relations 
irreversible.  They  believe  that,  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts,  a  real  possibility  has  been 
created  to  achieve  this  goal.  This  will 
open  new  vistas  for  broad  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation,  and  for  strengthening 
friendship  between  the  American  and  So- 
viet peoples,  and  will  thus  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  many  urgent  problems 
facing  the  world. 

Guided  by  these  worthy  goals,  both 
Sides  decided  to  continue  steadfastly  to 
apply  their  joint  efforts — in  cooperation 
with  other  countries  concerned,  as  appro- 
priate— first  of  all  in  such  important  fields 
as: 

— removing  the  danger  of  war,  includ- 
ing particularly  war  involving  nuclear  and 
other  mass-destruction  weapons; 

— limiting  and  eventually  ending  the 
arms  race  especially  in  strategic  weapons, 
having  in  mind  as  the  ultimate  objective 
the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  appropriate  interna- 
tional control; 

— contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
sources  of  international  tension  and  mili- 
tary conflict ; 

— strengthening  and  extending  the 
process  of  relaxation  of  tensions  through- 
out the  world: 


— developing  broad,  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation  in  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic, scientific-technical  and  cultural 
fields  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
sovereignty,  equality  and  noninterference 
in  internal  affairs  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing increased  understanding  and  con- 
fidence between  the  peoples  of  both 
countries. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  this  sum- 
mit meeting  both  Sides  considered  it  pos- 
sible to  take  new  constructive  steps  which, 
they  believe,  will  not  only  advance  fur- 
ther the  development  of  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions but  will  also  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  strengthening  world  peace 
and  expanding  international  cooperation. 

IL  Further  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Arms  and  Other  Disarmament  Issues 

Both  sides  again  carefully  analyzed  the 
entire  range  of  their  mutual  relations  con- 
nected with  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war 
and  limitation  of  strategic  armaments. 
They  arrived  at  the  common  view  that 
the  fundamental  agreements  concluded 
between  them  in  this  sphere  continue  to 
be  effective  instruments  of  the  general  im- 
provement of  US-Soviet  relations  and  the 
international  situation  as  a  whole.  The 
USA  and  the  USSR  will  continue  strictly 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
those  agreements. 

In  the  course  of  the  talks,  the  two  Sides 
had  a  thorough  review  of  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  limitation  of  strategic 
arms.  They  concluded  that  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  offensive  strategic  weapons 
should  be  followed  by  a  new  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
They  agreed  that  such  an  agreement 
should  cover  the  period  until   1985  and 
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deal  with  both  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative limitations.  They  agreed  that  such 
an  agreement  should  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

They  hold  the  common  view  that  such 
a  new  agreement  would  serve  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  but  also  those  of  a  further 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  and  of 
world  peace. 

Their  delegations  will  reconvene  in 
Geneva  in  the  immediate  future  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  growing  out  of  the 
summit. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  development  of 
offensive  and  defensive  types  of  strategic 
arms  and  noting  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  concluded 
between  them  in  May  1972,  both  Sides 
considered  it  desirable  to  adopt  addi- 
tional limitations  on  the  deployment  of 
such  systems.  To  that  end  they  concluded 
a  Protocol  providing  for  the  limitation  of 
each  Side  to  a  single  deployment  area  for 
ABM  systems  instead  of  two  such  areas 
as  permitted  to  each  Side  by  the  Treaty.^ 
At  the  same  time,  two  protocols  were 
signed  entitled  "Procedures  Governing 
Replacement,  Dismantling  or  Destruc- 
tion and  Notification  Thereof,  for  Strate- 
gic OfTensive  Arms"  and  "Procedures 
Governing  Replacement,  Dismantling  or 
Destruction,  and  Notification  Thereof  for 
ABM  Systems  and  Their  Components." 
These  protocols  were  worked  out  by  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  which 

^The  text  of  the  protocol  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  10,  p.  750).  On  July  3,  i974,  the 
White  House  released  a  fact  sheet  on  the 
protocol. 


was  established  to  promote  the  objectives 
and  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement 
signed  on  May  26,  1972. 

The  two  Sides  emphasized  the  serious 
importance  which  the  US  and  USSR  also 
attach  to  the  realization  of  other  possible 
measures — both  on  a  bilateral  and  on  a 
multilateral  basis — in  the  field  of  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament. 

Having  noted  the  historic  significance 
of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space 
and  Under  Water,  concluded  in  Moscow 
in  1963,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  parties,  both  Sides 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  making 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
comprehensive.  Desiring  to  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  this  goal  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  concluded,  as  an  impor- 
tant step  in  this  direction,  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Underground  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  providing  for  the  complete 
cessation,  starting  from  March  31,  1976, 
of  the  tests  of  such  weapons  above  an  ap- 
propriate yield  threshold,  and  for  con- 
fining other  underground  tests  to  a  mini- 
mum.^ 

The  Parties  emphasized  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
Having  reaffirmed  their  mutual  intention 
to  observe  the  obligation  assumed  by  them 
under  that  Treaty,  including  Article  VI 
thereof,  they  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  increasing  its  effectiveness. 

A  joint  statement  was  also  signed  in 
which  the  US  and  USSR  advocate  the 
most  efTective  measures  possible  to  over- 


^The  texts  of  the  treaty  and  protocol  are 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  751 ) . 
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come  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  environ- 
mental modification  techniques  for  mili- 
tary purposes.^ 

Both  Sides  reaffirmed  their  interest  in 
an  effective  international  agreement 
which  would  exclude  from  the  arsenals 
of  states  such  dangerous  instruments  of 
mass  destruction  as  chemical  weapons. 
Desiring  to  contribute  to  early  progress 
in  this  direction,  the  USA  and  the  USSR 
agreed  to  consider  a  joint  initiative  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament with  respect  to  the  conclusion, 
as  a  first  step,  of  an  international  Con- 
vention dealing  with  the  most  dangerous, 
lethal  means  of  chemical  warfare. 

Both  Sides  are  convinced  that  the  new 
important  steps  which  they  have  taken 
and  intend  to  take  in  the  field  of  arms 
limitation  as  well  as  further  efforts  toward 
disarmament  will  facilitate  the  relaxation 
of  international  tensions  and  constitute  a 
tangible  contribution  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  historic  task  of  excluding  war  from  the 
life  of  human  society  and  thereby  of  en- 
suring world  peace.  The  US  and  the 
USSR  reaffirmed  that  a  world  disarma- 
ment conference  at  an  appropriate  time 
can  play  a  positive  role  in  this  process. 

III.  Progress  in  the  Settlement  of 
International  Problems 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  detailed 
discussions  were  held  on  major  interna- 
tional problems. 

Both  Sides  expressed  satisfaction  that 
relaxation  of  tensions,  consolidation  of 
peace,  and  development  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly distinct  characteristics  of  the  devel- 


^  The  text  of  the  joint  statement  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  10,  p.  753). 


opment  of  the  international  situation. 
They  proceed  from  the  assumption  that 
progress  in  improving  the  international 
situation  does  not  occur  spontaneously  but 
requires  active  and  purposeful  efforts  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  resolve  difficulties 
that  remain  from  the  past. 

The  paramount  objectives  of  all  states 
and  peoples  should  be  to  ensure,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  lasting  security  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  early  and  com- 
plete removal  of  existing  international 
conflicts  and  sources  of  tension  and  the 
prevention  of  new  ones  from  arising. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  favor  of  the  broad  and  fruitful  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  all  states,  large 
and  small,  on  the  basis  of  full  equality  and 
mutual  benefit. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reaffirm  their  determination  to  contribute 
separately  and  jointly  to  the  achievement 
of  all  these  tasks. 

EUROPE 

Having  discussed  the  development  of 
the  situation  in  Europe  since  the  last 
American-Soviet  summit  meeting,  both 
Sides  noted  with  profound  satisfaction  the 
further  appreciable  advances  toward  es- 
tablishing dependable  relations  of  peace, 
good  neighborliness  and  cooperation  on 
the  European  continent. 

Both  Sides  welcome  the  major  con- 
tribution which  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  is  mak- 
ing to  this  beneficial  process.  They  con- 
sider that  substantial  progress  has  already 
been  achieved  at  the  Conference  on  many 
significant  questions.  They  believe  that 
this  progress  indicates  that  the  present 
stage  of  the  Conference  will  produce 
agreed  documents  of  great  international 
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significance  expressing  the  determination 
of  the  participating  states  to  build  their 
mutual  relations  on  a  solid  jointly  elab- 
orated basis.  The  US  and  USSR  will 
make  every  effort^  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  participants^  to  find  solutions  ac- 
ceptable to  all  for  the  remaining  problems. 

Both  Sides  expressed  their  conviction 
that  successful  completion  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  would  be  an  outstanding  event  in 
the  interests  of  establishing  a  lasting 
peace.  Proceeding  from  this  assumption 
the  USA  and  the  USSR  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  final  stage  of  the 
Conference  taking  place  at  an  early  date. 
Both  Sides  also  proceed  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
will  permit  the  Conference  to  be  con- 
cluded at  the  highest  level,  which  would 
correspond  to  the  historic  significance  of 
the  Conference  for  the  future  of  Europe 
and  lend  greater  authority  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Conference's  decisions. 

Both  Sides  reaffirmed  the  lasting 
significance  for  a  favorable  development 
of  the  situation  in  Europe  of  the  treaties 
and  agreements  concluded  in  recent  years 
between  European  states  with  different 
social  systems. 

They  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

Both  Sides  also  stressed  that  the  Quad- 
ripartite Agreement  of  September  3,  1 97 1 , 
must  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  ensur- 
ing stability  and  detente  in  Europe.  The 
US  and  USSR  consider  that  the  strict  and 
consistent  implementation  of  this  Agree- 
ment by  all  parties  concerned  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  mutual  confidence  and 
stabiHty  in  the  center  of  Europe. 


The  USA  and  the  USSR  beheve  that, 
in  order  to  strengthen  stability  and  secu- 
rity in  Europe,  the  relaxation  of  political 
tension  on  this  continent  should  be  ac- 
companied by  measures  to  reduce  military 
tensions. 

They  therefore  attach  importance  to 
the  current  negotiations  on  the  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  and  armaments  and 
associated  measures  in  Central  Europe, 
in  which  they  are  participating.  The  two 
Sides  expressed  the  hope  that  these  nego- 
tiations will  result  in  concrete  decisions 
ensuring  the  undiminished  security  of  any 
of  the  parties  and  preventing  unilateral 
military  advantage. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Both  Sides  believe  that  the  removal  of 
the  danger  of  war  and  tension  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  task  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  urgency,  and  therefore,  the 
only  alternative  is  the  achievement,  on 
the  basis  of  UN  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 338,  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
settlement  in  which  should  be  taken  into 
account  the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
peoples  in  the  Middle  East,  including  the 
Palestinian  people,  and  the  right  to  ex- 
istence of  all  states  in  the  area. 

As  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Peace 
Conference  on  the  Middle  East,  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  consider  it  important  that 
the  Conference  resume  its  work  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  the  question  of  other  partic- 
ipants from  the  Middle  East  area  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Conference.  Both  Sides 
see  the  main  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Peace 
Conference,  the  achievement  of  which 
they  will  promote  in  every  way,  as  the 
establishment  of  just  and  stable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

They  agreed   that  the  USA  and  the 
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USSR  will  continue  to  remain  in  close 
touch  with  a  view  to  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  both  countries  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

INDOCHINA 

Both  Sides  noted  certain  further  im- 
provements in  the  situation  in  Indochina. 
In  the  course  of  the  exchange  of  views 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam  both  Sides 
emphasized  that  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region  can  be  preserved  and  strengthened 
only  on  the  basis  of  strict  observance  by 
all  parties  concerned  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Paris  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973^ 
and  the  Act  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam  of  March  2,  1973. 

As  regards  Laos,  they  noted  progress 
in  the  normalization  of  the  situation  as  a 
result  of  the  formation  there  of  coalition 
governmental  bodies.  Both  Sides  also 
pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  strict 
fulfillment  of  the  pertinent  agreements. 

Both  Sides  also  stressed  the  need  for  an 
early  and  just  settlement  of  the  problem 
of  Cambodia  based  on  respect  for  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
to  a  free  and  independent  development 
v/ithout  any  outside  interference. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
UNITED    NATIONS 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  attach  great  importance  to 
the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for 
maintaining  peace  and  security  and  the 
expansion  of  international  cooperation. 
They  reiterate  their  intention  to  continue 
their  efforts  toward  increasing  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  the  United  Nations  in  every 
possible  way,  including  in  regard  to  peace- 
keeping, on  the  basis  of  strict  observance 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


IV.  Commercial  and  Economic 
Relations 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  great  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
status  of  and  prospects  for  relations  be- 
tween the  USA  and  the  USSR  in  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  field. 

Both  Sides  reaffirmed  that  they  re- 
gard the  broadening  and  deepening  of 
mutually  advantageous  ties  in  this  field 
on  the  basis  of  equality  and  nondiscrimi- 
nation as  an  important  part  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  entire  structure  of  US- 
Soviet  relations  is  built.  An  increase  in  the 
scale  of  commercial  and  economic  ties 
corresponding  to  the  potentials  of  both 
countries  will  cement  this  foundation  and 
benefit  the  American  and  Soviet  peoples. 

The  two  Sides  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  since  the  previous  summit  meeting 
US-Soviet  commercial  and  economic 
relations  have  on  the  whole  shown  an 
upward  trend.  This  was  expressed,  in  par- 
ticular, in  a  substantial  growth  of  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  approximated  $1.5  billion  in 
1973.  It  was  noted  that  prospects  were 
favorable  for  surpassing  the  goal  an- 
nounced in  the  joint  US-USSR  commu- 
nique of  June  24,  1973,  of  achieving  a 
total  bilateral  trade  turnover  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion during  the  3-year  period  1973-1975- 
The  Joint  US-USSR  Commercial  Com- 
mission continues  to  provide  an  effective 
mechanism  to  promote  the  broad-scale 
growth  of  economic  relations. 

The  two  Sides  noted  certain  progress 
in  the  development  of  long-term  coopera- 
tion between  American  firms  and  Soviet 
organizations  in  carrying  out  large-scale 
projects  including  those  on  a  compensa- 
tion basis.  They  are  convinced  that  such 
cooperation  is  an  important  element  in 
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the  development  of  commercial  and 
economic  ties  between  the  two  countries. 
The  two  Sides  agreed  to  encourage  the 
conclusion  and  implementation  of  appro- 
priate agreements  between  American  and 
Soviet  organizations  and  firms.  Taking 
into  account  the  progress  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  specific  projects,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning truck  manufacture,  the  trade  cen- 
ter, and  chemical  fertilizers,  the  Sides 
noted  the  possibility  of  concluding  ap- 
propriate contracts  in  other  areas  of  mu- 
tual interest,  such  as  pulp  and  paper,  tim- 
ber, ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy, 
natural  gas,  the  engineering  industry,  and 
the  extraction  and  processing  of  high 
energy-consuming  minerals. 

Both  Sides  noted  further  development 
of  productive  contacts  and  ties  between 
business  circles  of  the  two  countries  in 
which  a  positive  role  was  played  by  the 
decisions  taken  during  the  previous  sum- 
mit meeting  on  the  opening  of  a  United 
States  commercial  office  in  Moscow  and  a 
USSR  trade  representation  in  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  US- 
Soviet  Commercial  and  Economic  Coun- 
cil. They  expressed  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  about  favorable  conditions 
for  the  successful  development  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  relations  between 
the  USA  and  the  USSR. 

Both  Sides  confirmed  their  interest  in 
bringing  into  force  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  the  US-Soviet  trade  agreement 
of  October  1972. 

Desirous  of  promoting  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  the  two  Sides  signed 
a  Long-Term  Agreement  to  Facilitate 
Economic,  Industrial  and  Technical  Co- 
operation   between    the    USA    and    the 


USSR.*  They  believe  that  a  consistent  im- 
plementation of  the  cooperation  embodied 
in  the  Agreement  over  the  ten-year  pe- 
riod will  be  an  important  factor  in 
strengthening  bilateral  relations  in  gen- 
eral and  will  benefit  the  peoples  of  both 
countries. 

Having  reviewed  the  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Agreement  Regarding  Certain 
Maritime  Matters  concluded  in  October 
1972  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
based  on  the  experience  accumulated  thus 
far,  the  two  Sides  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  concluding  before  its  expiration 
a  new  agreement  in  this  field.  Negotia- 
tions concerning  such  an  agreement  will 
commence  this  year. 

V.  Progress  in  Other  Fields  of 
Bilateral  Relations 

Having  reviewed  the  progress  in  the 
implementation  of  the  cooperative  agree- 
ments concluded  in  1 972-1 973,  both 
Sides  noted  the  useful  work  done  by  joint 
American-Soviet  committees  and  work- 
ing groups  established  under  those 
agreements  in  developing  regular  contacts 
and  cooperation  between  scientific  and 
technical  organizations,  scientists,  special- 
ists and  cultural  personnel  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  two  Sides  note  with  satisfaction 


^  The  text  of  the  agreement  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  10,  p.  741).  On  June  29,  1974?  the 
White  House  also  released  a  fact  sheet  and 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  agree- 
ment. Participants  in  the  news  briefing  were 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, L.  M.  Zamyatin,  Director  General  of 
TASS,  and  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs. 
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that  joint  eflforts  by  the  USA  and  USSR 
in  such  fields  of  cooperation  as  medi- 
cal science  and  public  health,  protection 
and  improvement  of  man's  environment, 
science  and  technology,  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  the  world  ocean,  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy,  agriculture  and 
transportation  create  conditions  for  an 
accelerated  solution  of  some  urgent  and 
complicated  problems  facing  mankind. 

Such  cooperation  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
structure  of  American-Soviet  relations, 
giving  it  a  more  concrete  positive  content. 

Both  Sides  will  strive  to  broaden  and 
deepen  their  cooperation  in  science  and 
technology  as  well  as  cultural  exchanges 
on  the  basis  of  agreements  concluded  be- 
tween them. 

On  the  basis  of  positive  experience  ac- 
cumulated in  their  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation  and  guided  by  the 
desire  to  ensure  further  progress  in  this 
important  sphere  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, the  two  Sides  decided  to  extend  such 
cooperation  to  the  following  new  areas. 

ENERGY 

Taking  into  consideration  the  growing 
energy  needs  of  industry,  transportation 
and  other  branches  of  the  economies  of 
both  countries  and  the  consequent  need 
to  intensify  scientific  and  technical  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  optimal 
methods  of  utilizing  traditional  and  new 
sources  of  energy,  and  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  energy  programs  and 
problems  of  both  countries,  the  two  Sides 
concluded  an  agreement  on  cooperation 


in  the  field  of  energy.^  Responsibility  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Agreement  is 
entrusted  to  a  US-USSR  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Cooperation  in  Energy,  which  will 
be  established  for  that  purpose. 

HOUSING   AND    OTHER    CONSTRUCTION 

The  two  Sides  signed  an  agreement  on 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
other  construction.  ^  The  aim  of  this 
Agreement  is  to  promote  the  solution  by 
joint  effort  of  problems  related  to  modern 
techniques  of  housing  and  other  con- 
struction along  such  lines  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reliability  and  quality  of 
buildings  and  building  materials,  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  new  towns,  con- 
struction in  seismic  areas  and  areas  of 
extreme  climatic  conditions.  For  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Agreement  there  will 
be  established  a  Joint  US-USSR  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Housing  and 
Other  Construction  which  will  determine 
specific  working  programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  safety 
of  their  peoples  living  in  earthquake-prone 
areas,  the  two  Sides  agreed  to  undertake 
on  a  priority  basis  a  joint  research  project 
to  increase  the  safety  of  buildings  and 
other  structures  in  these  areas  and,  in 
particular,  to  study  the  behavior  of  pre- 


^  The  texts  of  the  agreements  are  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  10,  pp.  737-740).  On  June  28, 
1974,  the  White  House  also  released  fact  sheets 
and  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
agreements.  Participants  in  the  news  briefing 
were  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President,  and  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs. 
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fabricated    residential    structures    during 
earthquakes. 


ects  following  the  US-USSR  space  flight 
now  scheduled  for  July  1975. 


ARTIFICIAL    HEART    RESEARCH 

In  the  course  of  the  implementation  of 
joint  programs  in  the 'field  of  medical  sci- 
ence and  public  healthy  scientists  and 
specialists  of  both  countries  concluded 
that  there  is  a  need  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  humane  problems  of  mod- 
ern medical  science^  development  of  an 
artificial  heart.  In  view  of  the  great 
theoretical  and  technical  complexity  of 
the  work  involved,  the  two  Sides  con- 
cluded a  special  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject.^ The  US-USSR  Joint  Committee  for 
Health  Cooperation  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  this  project. 

COOPERATION    IN    SPACE 

The  two  Sides  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  successful  preparations  for 
the  first  joint  manned  flight  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  spacecraft,  Apollo  and 
Soyuz,  which  is  scheduled  for  1975  and 
envisages  their  docking  and  mutual  visits 
of  the  astronauts  in  each  other's  space- 
craft. In  accordance  with  existing  agree- 
ments fruitful  cooperation  is  being  carried 
out  in  a  number  of  other  fields  related  to 
the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Attaching  great  importance  to  further 
American-Soviet  cooperation  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  including  the  development 
of  safety  systems  for  manned  flights  in 
space,  and  considering  the  desirability  of 
consolidating  experience  in  this  field,  the 
two  Sides  agreed  to  continue  to  explore 
possibilities  for  further  joint  space  proj- 


TRANSPORT    OF    THE    FUTURE 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  developing 
advanced  modes  of  transportation,  both 
Sides  agreed  that  high-speed  ground  sys- 
tems of  the  future,  including  a  magneti- 
cally levitated  train,  which  can  provide 
economical,  efficient,  and  reliable  forms 
of  transportation,  would  be  a  desirable 
and  innovative  area  for  joint  activity.  A 
working  group  to  develop  a  joint  research 
cooperation  program  in  this  area  under 
the  1973  Agreement  on  Cooperation  in 
the  Field  of  Transportation  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Joint 
US-USSR  Transportation  Committee. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION 

Desiring  to  expand  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  environmental  protection,  which 
is  being  successfully  carried  out  under  the 
US-USSR  Agreement  signed  on  May  23, 
1972,  and  to  contribute  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  "Man  and  the  Biosphere" 
international  program  conducted  on  the 
initiative  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO),  both  Sides  agreed  to 
designate  in  the  territories  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  certain  natural  areas  as 
biosphere  reserves  for  protecting  valuable 
plant  and  animal  genetic  strains  and  eco- 
systems, and  for  conducting  scientific  re- 
search needed  for  more  effective  actions 
concerned  with  global  environmental 
protection.  Appropriate  work  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  undertaking  will  be 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  goals  of 
the  UNESCO  program  and  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  previously  established  US- 
USSR  Joint  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  the  Field  of  Environmental  Protection. 

CULTURAL    EXCHANGES 

The  two  Parties^  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cultural  exchanges  as  a  means  of 
promoting  mutual  understanding,  express 
satisfaction  with  the  agreement  between 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  of 
the  USSR  leading  to  a  major  exchange 
of  works  of  art.  Such  an  exchange  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Contacts,  Exchanges  and  Co- 
operation signed  July  19,  1973,  under 
which  the  parties  agreed  to  render  assist- 
ance for  the  exchange  of  exhibitions  be- 
tween the  museums  of  the  two  countries. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    NEW    CONSULATES 

Taking  into  consideration  the  intensive 
development  of  ties  between  the  US  and 
the  USSR  and  the  importance  of  further 
expanding  consular  relations  on  the  basis 
of  the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention, 
and  desiring  to  promote  trade,  tourism 
and  cooperation  between  them  in  various 
areas,  both  Sides  agreed  to  open  addi- 
tional Consulates  General  in  two  or  three 
cities  of  each  country. 

As  a  first  step  they  agreed  in  principle 
to  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Consulate  General  in  Kiev 
and  a  USSR  Consulate  General  in  New 
York.  Negotiations  for  implementation  of 
this  agreement  will  take  place  at  an  early 
date. 

Both  Sides  highly  appreciate  the  frank 
and  constructive  atmosphere  and  fruitful 
results  of  the  talks  held  between  them  in 
the  course  of  the  present  meeting.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  results  represent  a 


new  and  important  milestone  along  the 
road  of  improving  relations  between  the 
USA  and  the  USSR  to  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  both  countries,  and  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  their  efforts  aimed 
at  strengthening  world  peace  and  security. 

Having  again  noted  in  this  connection 
the  exceptional  importance  and  great 
practical  usefulness  of  US-Soviet  Sum- 
mit meetings,  both  Sides  reaffirmed  their 
agreement  to  hold  such  meetings  regularly 
and  when  considered  necessary  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  solution  of  urgent  questions. 
Both  Sides  also  expressed  their  readiness 
to  continue  their  active  and  close  con- 
tacts and  consultations. 

The  President  extended  an  invitation  to 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU,  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  to 
pay  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1975.  This  invitation  was  accepted  with 
pleasure. 

Richard  Nixon 

President    of    the    United    States    of 
America 
L.  I.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee CPSU 

note:  The  text  of  the  joint  communique  was 
released  at  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  It  was  signed  at  a 
ceremony  in  St.  Vladimir  Hall  of  the  Grand 
Kremlin  Palace. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  joint 
communique  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger.  The  briefing  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
10,  p.  763). 

During  the  President's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President,  and  L.  M.  Zamyatin,  General 
Director  of  TASS,  held  two  news  briefings  on 
the  discussions  conducted  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  officials.  Transcripts  of  the 
news  briefings  were  released  on  June  28  and  30. 
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210     Independence  Day  Statement. 
July  3,  1974 


THE  FOURTH  of  July  is  a  uniquely 
American  holiday.  But  it  is  also  a  holiday 
that  echoes  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  In  each  of 
my  trips  abroad,  I  have  seen  tangible 
evidence  of  people's  basic  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  principles  that  underlie  our 
Republic,  and  outpouring  of  affection  and 


respect  for  the  Nation  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln called  "the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 
On  this  Independence  Day,  as  we  cele- 
brate our  Nation's  birth,  let  us  pledge 
that  by  our  example,  we  will  continue  to 
carry  to  the  people  of  other  lands  the  basic 
American  message  of  independence,  lib- 
erty, and  human  dignity. 


2 1 1     Address  to  the  Nation  on 
Soviet  Union.     July  3 5  i 

MR.  VICE  PRESIDENT,  I  want  to  ex- 
press appreciation,  not  only  on  my  own 
behalf  but  also  on  Mrs.  Nixon's  behalf, 
for  your  very  gracious  and  generous  words. 

Governor  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Curtis  and  to 
all  of  our  friends  here  in  Maine,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  giving  us  such  a  splendid 
welcome  as  we  return. 

I  know  that  as  I  see  cars  parked  what  a 
real  effort  it  is  to  come  out  to  an  air  base. 
It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  we  appreciate 
that  effort,  and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

To  each  and  every  one  of  you,  and  to 
perhaps  millions  who  are  listening  on 
television  and  radio,  I  can  assure  you  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  it  is  always  good  to 
come  home  to  America.  That  is  partic- 
ularly so  when  one  comes  home  from  a 
journey  that  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

We  left  Moscow  earlier  today,  and  as 
we  did,  there  were  hundreds  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  flags  flying  side  by  side, 
and  I  thought  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  flying  the 
flag  from  their  homes  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  And  you  will  be  flying  those  flags 


Returning  From  the 
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proudly  because  of  what  it  means  in  your 
own  lives  and  in  our  lives  and  also  be- 
cause of  what  our  flag  means  in  the  world. 
We  can  be  very  proud  of  the  American 
flag  all  over  the  world  today. 

I  thought  also  of  how  much  more  that 
flag  means  to  the  world  because  of  the 
role  the  United  States  has  been  playing 
in  building  a  structure  of  peace  from 
which  all  nations  can  benefit,  a  role  which 
was  symbolized  so  dramatically  by  those 
flags  flying  side  by  side  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  generation,  which  has  known  so 
much  war  and  destruction— four  wars  in 
this  century — now  has  an  opportunity  to 
build  for  the  next  generation  a  structure 
of  peace  in  which  we  hope  war  will  have 
no  part  whatever. 

This  is  the  great  task  before  us,  and  this 
is  the  greatest  task  in  which  any  people 
could  be  summoned.  In  the  past  month, 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  traveled  over 
25,000  miles,  visiting  nine  countries  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  as 
well  as,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
visit  to  each  of  these  areas  had  a  separate 
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purpose^  but  in  a  larger  sense,  all  of  these 
visits  were  directed  toward  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  they  are  all  interacted  and  in- 
terconnected. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East, 
among  those  of  the  Western  Alliance,  and 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  new  patterns  are  emerging,  pat- 
terns that  hold  out  to  the  world  the 
brightest  hopes  in  a  generation  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  that  all  of  us  can  en- 
joy. 

In  the  Middle  East  a  generation  of 
bitter  hostility,  punctuated  by  four  wars, 
is  now  giving  way  to  a  new  spirit  in  which 
both  sides  are  searching  earnestly  for  the 
keys  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

In  the  Western  Alliance,  25  years  after 
NATO  was  founded,  there  has  been  given 
a  new  birth,  a  new  life  to  that  organiza- 
tion as  embodied  in  the  Declaration  on 
Atlantic  Relations  that  we  signed  7  days 
ago  in  Brussels  at  the  NATO  heads-of- 
government  meeting  before  going  on  to 
Moscow.  In  the  series  of  United  States- 
Soviet  summits  that  we  began  in  1972,  we 
have  been  charting  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  world's  two  most  powerful  na- 
tions, a  new  relationship  which  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  these  two  nations  will 
work  together  in  peace,  rather  than  to 
confront  each  other  in  an  atmosphere  of 
distrust  and  tension  which  could  lead,  if 
it  were  not  corrected,  to  war. 

At  this  year's  summit,  we  advanced 
further  the  relationship  that  we  began  2 
years  ago  in  Moscow  and  that  we  con- 
tinued at  last  year's  summit  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  communique  we  issued  ear- 
lier today  in  Moscow,  both  sides  com- 
mitted themselves  to  this  goal,  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  making  the  process 


of  improving  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions irreversible. 

This  sums  up  what  the  whole  broad  pat- 
tern of  our  expanding  range  of  agreements 
is  designed  to  achieve,  to  make  the  im- 
provement not  just  a  one-day  headline, 
not  just  a  one-day  sensation,  but  a  con- 
tinuing, irreversible  process  that  will  build 
its  own  momentum  and  will  develop  into 
a  permanent  peace. 

At  this  year's  meeting,  we  reached  a 
number  of  important  agreements,  both 
in  the  field  of  arms  limitation  and  also  in 
the  field  of  peaceful  cooperation.  In  the 
field  of  arms  limitation,  three  of  the  agree- 
ments we  reached  are  of  special  note.  One 
of  those  involves  the  exceedingly  difficult 
question  of  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
arms,  and  this  base,  as  we  know,  is  in- 
volved in  that  particular  kind  of  opera- 
tion. 

Two  years  ago,  we  signed  an  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  strategic  weapons 
covering  the  5 -year  period  until  1977.  This 
year,  we  decided  that  this  interim  agree- 
ment should  be  followed  by  a  new  agree- 
ment to  cover  the  period  until  1985.  We 
agreed  that  this  should  deal  with  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  that  it  should 
be  concluded  well  a!bove  and  well  before, 
I  should  say,  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement. 

We  also  agreed  that  the  extensive  work 
we  have  already  done  toward  hammering 
out  such  a  long-range  agreement  should 
go  forward  at  Geneva  in  the  immediate 
future  on  the  basis  of  instructions  grow- 
ing out  of  our  talks  at  the  highest  level 
during  the  past  week. 

Now,  the  two  sides  have  not  yet  reached 
a  final  accord  on  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment. This  is  a  difficult  and  a  very  com- 
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plex  subject,  but  we  did  bring  such  an 
accord  significantly  closer,  and  we  com- 
mitted both  sides  firmly  to  the  resolution 
of  our  remaining  differences. 

The  second  important  arms  control 
agreement  that  we  reached  deals  with  the 
antiballistic  missile  systems.  You  will  re- 
call that  2  years  ago  we  agreed  that  each 
country  should  be  limited  to  two  ABM 
sites.  The  agreement  we  signed  earlier 
today  in  Moscow  strengthens  and  extends 
the  scope  of  that  earlier  measure  by  re- 
stricting each  country  to  one  ABM  site. 

And  then  the  third  arms  limitation 
agreement  deals  with  underground  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  extends  signifi- 
cantly the  earlier  steps  toward  limiting 
tests  that  began  with  the  1963  test-ban 
treaty.  That  original  treaty  barred  the 
signatories  from  conducting  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under- 
water. Today,  we  concluded  a  new  treaty 
that  for  the  first  time  will  also  cover  tests 
underground.  It  will  bar  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  after 
March  31,  1976,  from  conducting  any 
underground  test  of  weapons  above  a  cer- 
tain explosive  power,  and  it  will  also  re- 
quire both  countries  to  keep  tests  of 
weapons  below  that  power  to  the  very 
minimum  number. 

This  is  not  only  another  major  step 
toward  bringing  the  arms  race  under 
control,  it  is  also  a  significant  additional 
step  toward  reducing  the  number  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  explosions  in  the 
world. 

Now,  arms  limitations,  of  course,  are 
enormously  and  crucially  important,  but 
the  work  of  these  summit  meetings  is  much 
broader,  just  as  the  nature  of  the  new 
United  States-Soviet  relationship  is  much 
broader.   This  year,  the  important  new 


agreements  we  reached  in  the  area  of 
peaceful  progress  included  new  programs 
for  cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
in  energy,  in  housing,  in  health,  and  also 
an  agreement  on  long-term  economic  co- 
operation designed  to  facilitate  increasing 
mutually  beneficial  trade  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  significance  of  these  agreements 
goes  beyond  the  advances  each  will  bring 
to  its  particular  field,  just  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  summit  meetings  goes  beyond 
the  individual  agreements  themselves. 
With  this  growing  network  of  agreements, 
we  are  creating  new  habits  of  cooperation 
and  new  patterns  of  consultation,  and  we 
are  also  giving  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  our  own  people  in  the 
United  States,  not  just  a  negative,  but  a 
positive  stake  in  peace. 

We  are  creating  a  stable  new  base  on 
which  to  build  peace,  not  just  through  the 
fear  of  war  but  through  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  peace,  of  working  together  for  a 
better  life  for  the  people  of  both  of  our 
countries. 

The  United  States-Soviet  agreements 
at  the  summit  contribute  importantly  to 
the  structure  of  peace  we  are  trying  to 
build  between  our  two  countries  and  in  the 
world.  The  continued  strength  of  the 
Western  Alliance  is  also  an  essential  and 
major  element  of  that  structure  and  so, 
too,  is  the  development  of  a  new  pattern 
of  relationships  and  a  new  attitude  toward 
peace  in  areas  of  tension  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  fact  that  the  NATO  meeting  in 
Brussels  came  midway  between  the  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  and  the  one  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  symbolic  of  the  central 
role  that  the  Western  Alliance  must  play 
in  building  the  new  structure  of  peace. 
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It  is  clearly  understood  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  in  forging  the 
new  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  not 
proceed  at  the  expense  of  traditional 
allies.  On  the  contrary,  the  continued 
strength  of  the  Western  Alliance  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  and  to  the  process  in 
which  we  are  engaged  of  maintaining  and 
developing  the  new  relationship  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  development  of  that  new  relation- 
ship provides  an  opportunity  to  deepen 
the  unity  of  the  Western  Alliance.  We 
must  not  neglect  our  alliances,  and  we 
must  not  assume  that  our  new  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  allows  us  to  neglect 
our  own  military  strength.  It  is  because 
we  are  strong  that  such  a  relationship  that 
we  are  now  developing  is  possible. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, George  Washington  said  to  be 
prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  preserving  peace.  That  state- 
ment is  true  today  as  it  was  then,  and  that 
is  why  all  of  you  who  are  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces  today  are  actually  serving 
in  the  peace  forces  for  America  and  the 
world.  We  thank  you  for  your  service. 

We  are  prepared,  we  in  the  United 
States,  to  reduce  our  military  strength  but 
only  through  a  process  in  which  that  re- 
duction is  mutual  and  one  that  does  not 
diminish  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  to  that  end  that  we  have 
been  working. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  NATO 
Treaty  was  signed,  it  was  called  "an  act 
of  faith  in  the  destiny  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion." That  description  was  prophetic  as 
well  as  accurate,  and  now,  25  years  later, 
we  might  well  say  the  new  structure  of 
peace  we  are  building  in  the  world  is  an 


act  of  faith  in  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
Like  anything  built  to  be  permanent,  that 
structure  must  be  built  step  by  careful 
step.  It  must  be  built  solidly.  It  must  be 
such  a  structure  that  those  who  use  it  will 
preserve  it  because  they  treasure  it,  be- 
cause it  responds  to  their  needs,  and  be- 
cause it  reflects  their  hopes. 

Two  years  ago  in  my  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  returning  from  the  first  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  summits,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  historians  of  some  future 
age  will  write  of  the  year  1972,  not  that 
this  was  the  year  America  went  up  to  the 
summit  and  then  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
valley  again,  but  that  this  was  the  year 
when  America  helped  to  lead  the  world 
up  out  of  the  lowlands  of  war  and  on  to 
the  high  plateau  of  lasting  peace. 

And  now,  2  years,  two  summits  later, 
the  realization  of  that  hope  has  been 
brought  closer.  The  process  of  peace  is 
going  steadily  forward.  It  is  strengthened 
by  the  new  and  expanding  patterns  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  reinforced  by 
the  new  vitality  of  our  Western  Alliance 
and  bringing  such  encouraging  results  as 
the  new  turn  toward  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  all  of  our  travels  to  which  the  Vice 
President  has  referred,  one  message  has 
come  through  more  clearly  than  any  other. 
We  have  seen  millions  and  millions  of 
people  over  these  past  few  weeks,  and 
from  their  faces  as  well  as  the  words  of 
those  we  have  seen  and  the  thousands  we 
have  met  in  every  part  of  the  world,  this 
is  the  message,  and  that  is  that  the  desire 
to  end  war,  to  build  peace  is  one  that 
knows  no  national  boundaries  and  that 
unites  people  everywhere. 

Something  else  also  comes  through  very 
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loud  and  very  clear:  The  people  of  the 
nations  that  we  visited — and  we  saw  them^ 
as  I  have  indicated^  not  only  by  the  thou- 
sands but  by  the  millions — want  to  be 
friends  of  the  American  people^,  and  we 
reciprocate.  We  want  to  be  their  friends, 
too. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory^ after  America  had  won  its  inde- 
pendencCj  Thomas  Jefferson  said  we  act 
not  just  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  the 
whole  human  race. 

As  we  prepare  tomorrow  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  that  independence,  the 
198th  anniversary,  we  as  Americans  can 
be  proud  that  we  have  been  true  to  Jef- 
ferson's vision  and  that,  as  a  result  of 
America's  initiative,  that  universal  goal 
of  peace  is  now  closer,  closer  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  all  mankind. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  good  eve- 
ning. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
7:45  p.m.  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine. 
His  remarks  were  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 

Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  had  welcomed 
the  President  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon: 

It  is  a  very  high  honor  and  a  very  great 
privilege  for  me  to  welcome  you  home  again 
and  to  say  what  better  way  could  the  Ameri- 
can people  celebrate  our  198th  Fourth  of  July 
than  with  the  assurance  that  you  bring  our 
world  a  Httle  safer  and  a  little  saner  tonight 
than  it  was  when  you  left. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  my 
Kfelong  goal  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  you  upset  it  last  October. 
The  great  State  of  Maine  has  given  us  two  very 
distinguished  Republican  Speakers  during  the 
19th  century,  and  I  would  like  to  recall  some- 
thing Speaker  Tom  Reed  said  almost  prophet- 
ically here  in  1885,  and  I  quote:  "The  reason 


why  the  race  of  man  moves  so  slowly,"  Speaker 
Reed  said,  "is  because  it  must  move  all 
together,"  ^ 

From  your  first  mission  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  days  that  you  had  the  job  that 
I  now  have,  you  have  seen  the  global  dimension 
of  peace  and  pursued  it  with  patience,  prepara- 
tion, and  performance. 

As  our  President,  you  have  not  only  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  Speaker  Reed's  observa- 
tion but  you  have  permitted  us  to  see  much  of 
mankind  moving  slowly,  but  perceptibly,  all 
together  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Your  strategy  for  peace,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  bold  but  never  rash,  courageous  but  never 
foolhardy,  tough  but  never  rude,  gentle  but 
never  soft.  One  by  one,  from  China  through 
Southeast  Asia,  through  the  Middle  East, 
through  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  NATO 
alliance,  you  have  emplaced  the  building 
blocks  of  a  solid  foundation  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  international  relations  than  we 
have  had  in  our  lifetime  and  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  and  say  par- 
ticularly to  Mrs.  Nixon,  who  has  been  your 
faithful  partner  throughout  literally  millions 
and  millions  of  miles  of  air  travel,  and  some- 
times on  her  own,  that  she  has  charmed  and 
captivated  both  the  officials  and  the  citizens  of 
every  country  she  has  visited  and  surely  is  en- 
titled to  be  saluted  in  her  own  right  again  as 
First  Lady  of  the  World. 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  you  Godspeed  last 
week  and  urged  all  of  our  countrymen  to  pray 
for  you,  for  your  safety  and  success  on  this 
historic  mission.  My  prayers,  and  those  of  our 
fellow  countrymen,  have  been  answered  many- 
fold.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
Biblical  injunction,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers," has  again  been  confirmed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


^  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1889  to  1891  and  from 
1895  to  1899.  James  G.  Blaine  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1869  to 
1875- 
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I  AM  deeply  saddened  at  the  death  of 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  Amer- 
ica has  lost  one  of  her  finest  public  serv- 
ants. He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  public 
trust  was  a  sacred  trust.  Few  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  do  so  much  in  the 
service  of  their  nation^  and  few  have  per- 
formed with  such  distinction.  Even  in 
retirement,  Earl  Warren  repeatedly  gave 
his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  countrymen. 

County  district  attorney,  State  attor- 
ney general.  Governor  of  California,  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Warren  gave  each  task  his 
full  energy  and  ability.  Much  honor  was 
paid  him,  and  he  gave  much  honor  in 
return. 

Earl  Warren  not  only  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  our  country,  but  he 
was  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  In  all  things  he  was  never  a 


partisan  of  political  advantage,  but  always 
a  partisan  for  America. 

He  was  an  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
ideals  he  cherished.  He  did  not  invite  con- 
troversy, but  neither  did  he  shun  it;  he 
fulfilled  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in  extending  to 
the  Warren  family  our  sincere  condo- 
lences. While  Mr.  Warren's  death  de- 
prives us  of  a  good  and  able  American, 
his  service  to  America  will  continue  to 
shape  the  course  of  American  life  for  gen- 
erations to  come  and  will  reflect  the  high- 
est purposes  of  America  forever. 

note:  Mr.  Warren,  83,  died  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

He  was  Governor  of  California  from  1 943  to 
1952  and  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  from  1953  to  1969. 

The  President  attended  funeral  services  for 
Mr.  Warren  at  the  Washington  Cathedral  on 
July  12,  1974. 


2 1 3     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.     July  lo,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act^  as  extended  and 
amended,  I  transmit  herewith  my  annual 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  in  1973. 

The  overproduction  and  surpluses  in 
coffee  which  prevailed  when  the  1962  and 
1968  coffee  agreements  were  negotiated 
no  longer  existed  when  the  1968  agree- 
ment expired  on  September  30,  1973.  In 
fact,  the  agreement's  price-quota  provi- 


sions had  lapsed  nine  months  earlier  and 
it  was  clear  that  producers  and  consumers 
would  be  unable  to  reach  agreement  on 
similar  provisions  in  a  new  coffee  agree- 
ment. The  1968  agreement,  therefore,  was 
extended  for  two  years  effective  Octo- 
ber I,  1973,  but  without  its  operative  eco- 
nomic clauses. 

A  decade  of  international  cooperation 
on  coffee  as  represented  by  the  1962  and 
1968  agreements  should  not  be  ignored. 
The  prevailing  atmosphere  has  not  been 
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conducive  to  agreement  on  the  terms  of 
any  new  coffee  agreement  containing 
operative  economic  provisions.  However, 
it  has  been  feh  desirable  to  keep  together 
the  experienced  secretariat  staff  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Organization  to  serve 
as  a  competent  authority  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  coffee  statistics  and 
other  information  on  world  production, 
trade  and  consumption  while  maintaining 
a  framework  in  which  consultations  on 
coffee  and  negotiations  for  a  new  agree- 
ment could  take  place. 

In  the  absence  of  operative  economic 
provisions  in  the  extended  agreement  and 
with  a  view  to  effecting  some  control  over 
prices,  a  number  of  the  producing  nations 
have  been   attempting   to   concert   their 


efforts  to  support  coffee  prices.  We  have 
repeatedly  emphasized,  during  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  modified  extension  of  the 
1 968  International  Coffee  Agreement  and 
on  other  occasions,  our  strong  view  that 
such  unilateral  producer  actions  are  in- 
compatible with  the  concept  of  interna- 
tional producer-consumer  cooperation  on 
coffee  problems. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
July  10,  1974. 

note:  The  report,  entitled  "1973  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement"  (12  pp.  plus 
annexes),  was  published  by  the  Department  of 
State. 


214     Exchange  of  Remarks  With  the  French  Ambassador 
About  France's  Gift  for  the  American  Bicentennial 
Celebration.     July  lo,  1974 


The  President.  This  is  a  splendid  thing 
that  your  government  in  France  is  doing. 

Ambassador  [Jacques]  Kosciusko- 
MoRizET.  Yesj  Mr.  President.  In  1976,  the 
American  people  will  be  celebrating  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  independence  of  their 
Nation.  Of  course,  the  Bicentennial  is  an 
American  commemoration.  That  is  also  an 
anniversary  for  France,  the  anniversary  of 
our  relations  between  our  two  countries, 
the  anniversary  of  our  participation  in  the 
Independence  War,  and  the  celebration  of 
a  friendship,  devoted,  which  has  never 
failed  for  all  of  history  and  has  been  filled 
with  comments  and  advice  and  mutual 
achievements. 

And  because  the  people  of  France  are 
committed  to  the  Bicentennial  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  President 


Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  asked  me  to 
remit  to  you  a  letter  presenting  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  sound  and  light 
spectacle,  which  in  '76  will  take  place  at 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  site  of  the  historical 
mansion  of  George  Washington. 

And  we  think  it  was  a  proper  time  to 
make  this  announcement  in  the  week  be- 
tween Independence  Day  and  Bastille 
Day. 

The  President.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
all  of  the  American  people  for  this  splen- 
did gesture  on  the  part  of  the  French  peo- 
ple and  the  French  Government. 

And  would  you  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  your  President,  Valery  Gis- 
card d'Estaing,  for  his  interest  in  this? 

I  would  say  that  any  historian  knows 
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that  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
France,  the  United  States  would  not  be 
independent  today,  and  that  special  rela- 
tionship is  one  that  we  Americans  have 
never  forgotten. 

We  have  always  stood  by  France,  and 
France  has  always  stood  by  us,  and  it  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  sound  and  light 
programs,  I  think  you  should  know  that 
in  1963  I  took  a  trip  with  my  family 
through  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
Mideast,  and  I  saw  a  sound  and  light  pro- 
gram in  three  different  places:  one  in 
Rome,  one  also  in  Athens,  and  another 
one  in  Cairo  at  the  Pyramids.  It  is  a  splen- 
did concept. 

And  I  know  that  it  is  primarily  due  to 
those  French  who  participated  in  develop- 
ing the  concept  that  those  programs  have 
been  put  on,  and  to  have  one  during  our 
Bicentennial  year,  to  have  it  at  Mount 


Vernon,  I  think,  is  as  fine  a  gift — ^we  will 
call  it  that — that  you  can  make,  you  and 
your  people,  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  Americans  will  come  there  to 
see  it,  and  they  will  be  reminded  not  only 
of  our  independence  but  of  the  part  that 
France  has  played  in  gaining  the  inde- 
pendence and  also  of  the  continued 
French-American  friendship,  which  is  as 
strong  today  as  it  was  that  day  and  will 
remain  so. 

Ambassador  Kosgiusko-Morizet. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  will  see  Presi- 
dent Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  next  week. 
I  can  bring  your  messages  to  him. 

The  President.  Yes,  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  him  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  exchange  of  remarks  began  at  12:35 
p.m.  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


215     Letter  to  President  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France 
Accepting  the  Gift  for  the  American  Bicentennial. 
July  10,  1974 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  of  June  20  informing  me  that  the 
people  of  France  will  present  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  a  Sound  and 
Light  Spectacle  for  Mount  Vernon  in 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  especially  fitting  that 
this  particular  art  form,  which  has  been 
perfected  in  France  for  the  purpose  of 
dramatizing  your  country's  great  historical 
treasures,  be  utilized  to  dramatize  one  of 
America's  most  cherished  symbols  of  its 
struggle  for  independence. 


In  acknowledging  this  generous  gift  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  join  you, 
Mr.  President,  in  a  tribute  to  the  bonds 
of  friendship  which  have  joined  our  two 
nations  since  the  1 8th  Century,  and  which 
will  continue  to  link  them  as  we  act  to- 
gether to  forge  a  structure  of  peace  in 
the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  on  the  French  gift  for  the 
American  Bicentennial. 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing's  letter,   dated 
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June  20,    1974,  and  released  with   the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  read  as  follows: 
My  dear  President, 

The  forthcoming  celebration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  United  States  stirs  in  France  a 
popular  and  loud  echo. 

We  treasure  the  memory  of  the  historical 
events  which  associated  closely  our  nation  to 
the  birth  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  friendship  which  links 
our  two  peoples  and  which  has  been  sustained 
and  strengthened  by  so  many  ordeals  we  have 
been  through  side  by  side  originated  on  the 


land  and  sea  battlefields  of  the  War  of 
Independence. 

As  a  token  of  this  friendship,  I  am  pleased 
to  let  you  know  that  we  have  decided  to  offer 
to  the  American  people  a  "sound  and  light" 
spectacle  which  would  take  place  from  the  year 
1976  onwards,  in  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  site 
of  the  historical  mansion  of  George  Washing- 
ton, which  numerous  French  people,  including 
myself,  have  visited. 

Please  accept,  my  dear  President,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  very  high  consideration. 

Valery  Gisgard  d'Estaing 


216     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.     July  12,  1974 


ON  THIS  occasion,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  significance  of  this  bill. 
The  major  problem  facing  the  country 
today,  whether  it  is  abroad  or  at  home,  is 
the  problem  of  inflation.  This  bill  deals 
with  that  problem,  and  that  problem  is 
one  that  aflfects  every  American. 

There  are  many  causes  for  inflation,  as 
we  know,  but  a  major  cause  for  inflation  is 
overspending  by  government,  when  gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  it  takes  in,  in 
revenues.  And  this  bill  addresses  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  problem  because  as  we 
work  together  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
government,  it  means  that  we  can  help 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living  for  every 
American. 

I  should  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  had  difficulties  in  the  past  in  this 
respect — and  I  speak  not  only  of  this  Ad- 
ministration but  all  administrations, 
Democrat  and  Republican — is  that  too 
often  the  Congress  has  been,  and  both 
sides  in  this  respect,  and  the  Executive 
have  appeared  to  be,  at  odds. 

But  fighting  inflation  is  everybody's  bat- 
tle. It  is  not  a  Republican  battle  or  a 


Democratic  battle.  It  isn't  the  Executive's 
battle  or  the  Congress  battle.  Everybody 
must  fight  together. 

What  this  bill  is,  is  the  most  significant 
reform  of  budget  procedures  since  the 
Congress  and  this  country  began.  What 
this  bill  does  is  to  provide  a  means  where- 
by the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  not 
only  now  but  in  administrations  to  come, 
will  work  together  to  keep  the  budget  from 
getting  out  of  control. 

And  by  working  together,  it  means  that 
by  keeping  down  the  cost  of  government, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  we  can  help 
every  American  family  balance  their 
family  budgets. 

I  want  to  express,  particularly,  the  ap- 
preciation that  is  due  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  worked  a  long 
time,  as  you  can  see  from  the  size  of  this 
bill,  to  develop  it.  I  want  to  commend  the 
bipartisan  spirit  which  motivated  it 
throughout.  And  I  would  say  finally  that 
the  same  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  that  same 
spirit  of  cooperation,  not  only  between 
parties  but  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  will  enable  us  to  achieve  two 
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goals:  one,  to  see  that  the  '75  budget  in 
which  we  are  currently  working  does  not 
go  beyond  the  amounts  that  we  proposed 
when  we  first  submitted  it,  and  two,  to 
achieve  a  goal  in  the  200th  year  of  this 
Nation's  history  that  we  all  want  to 
achieve,  of  a  balanced  budget  in  1976. 

That  is  our  goal ;  we  are  out  to  achieve 
it.  We  believe  this  battle  can  be  won,  but 
it  can  only  be  won  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  working  together. 

That  is  why  I  pledge,  certainly,  my  co- 


operation in  this  respect,  and  I  know, 
from  having  signed  this  bill  and  the  work 
that  went  into  it,  that  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  Congress. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:25  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Present 
at  the  bill  signing  ceremony  were  Members  of 
Congress,  Administration  officials,  and  members 
of  private  organizations  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic matters. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  is  Public 
Law  93-344  (88  Stat.  297). 


2 1 7     Statement  About  the  Congressional  Budget  and 

Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.     July  12,  1974 


I  TAKE  special  pleasure  today  in  signing 
H.R.  7130^  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  I 
commend  the  Congress  for  this  landmark 
legislation,  and  I  pledge  the  full  support 
of  the  executive  branch  in  helping  fulfill 
the  great  promise  of  this  bill. 

In  each  of  my  five  budget  messages,  I 
have  urged  the  Congress  to  review  and  re- 
form its  procedures  for  considering  the 
Federal  budget  and  pledged  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  this  Administration  in 
achieving  this  vital  national  goal.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Congressional  coramit- 
tees  concerned  worked  energetically  and 
effectively  with  this  in  mind.  H.R.  7130 
is  the  result. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
will,  for  the  first  time,  focus  on  overall 
budget  totals  early  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  then  relate  individual  appropria- 
tion items  to  each  other  within  a  general 
set  of  spending  priorities. 

Budget  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  assisted  by  a  new  Congressional 
Budget    Office,    will    be    established    to 


develop  overall  spending  levels  and 
priorities. 

A  tight  timetable  is  established  for 
Congressional  action  on  authorizing 
legislation  and  appropriation  bills,  and  a 
reconciliation  process  is  provided  to  bring 
appropriation  bills  into  line  with  pre- 
scribed overall  budget  totals. 

In  short,  this  bill  will  allow  the  Congress 
to  step  up  to  full  and  equal  responsibility 
for  controlling  Federal  expenditures. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
Congress  has  had  to  consider  a  large  num- 
ber of  separate  measures  with  no  system 
for  establishing  priorities  relating  to  an 
overall  spending  goal.  This  system  did  not 
impose  sufficient  disciplines  on  the  Con- 
gress to  stop  the  passage  of  pork-barrel 
legislation  or  to  resist  the  pressure  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups  seeking  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  tax  dollar.  Costly  pro- 
grams could  be  enacted  without  adequate 
consideration  of  their  added  burden  to  the 
taxpayer.  This  lack  of  discipline  in  Con- 
gressional procedures  has  been  one  of  the 
major  factors  behind  the  sizable  increases 
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in  Federal  spending  over  the  past  decade. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  recognized 
these  weaknesses  and  taken  steps  to  cor- 
rect them  through  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

There  are  provisions  in  this  bill  I  hope 
will  be  simplified  if  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  them  prove  to  be  restrictive.  The 
impoundment  control  provisions^  in  par- 
ticular, may  well  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  promptly 
and  effectively  to  rapid  changes  in  eco- 
nornic  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  represents  a  major 
step  toward  reform  of  the  Congressional 
budgetary  system.  Its  enactment  is  espe- 
cially timely,  because  an  excessive  rate  of 
inflation  makes  the  need  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  control  over  Government 
spending  more  crucial  than  ever.  Already 
the  Congress  has  enacted,  or  has  pend- 
ing, programs  which  could  add  some  $4 
billion  to  our  1975  budget  proposals  of 


$305  billion.  I  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
veto  bills  which  substantially  exceed  my 
budget. 

The  1976  budget  also  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  work  together  to  face  our  fis- 
cal responsibilities.  In  the  near  future,  I 
will  send  to  each  department  and  agency 
their  preliminary  budget  guidance  for 
1976.  It  will  reflect  a  balanced  budget  in 
1976.  To  achieve  this  balance,  I  plan  to 
propose  a  broad  range  of  legislation  which 
will  be  needed  to  cut  back  individual 
programs. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
assist  me  in  this  effort  to  keep  spending 
from  exceeding  my  proposed  budget  levels. 
H.R.  7130  will  permit  the  high  level  of 
cooperation  which  will  be  required  to 
achieve  this  critical  goal. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  act  by  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


218     Remarks  at  a  Meeting  with  the  Wu  Shu  Troupe  of  the 
People's  Repubhc  of  China.     July  12,  1974 


Mr.  Ambassador: 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  performers  who  have  been  here  today 
at  the  White  House,  and  I  only  wish  that 
we  could  see  the  entire  performance.  From 
what  I  have  heard,  it  has  been  an  enor- 
mous success  at  the  Kennedy  Center  on 
Wednesday  night. 

This  is  another  of  a  series  of  visits  be- 
tween our  two  countries  that  began  in 
the  year  1972.  And  what  we  think  is  im- 
portant is  that  this  is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  basic  friendship  between  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  American  people. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  people  are 
a  great  people.  We  believe  the  American 
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people  are  a  great  people.  And  we  believe 
that  our  two  peoples  have  always  been 
destined  to  be  friends  and  never  enemies. 
And  we  know  that  as  you  travel  through 
the  United  States  that  you  will  certainly 
make  many  friends  for  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, and  we  know,  too,  that  as  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  welcome  you  that  you 
will  convey  to  our  friends  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  our  warm  good  wishes 
to  Chairman  Mao,  to  Premier  Chou  En- 
lai,  and  all  of  our  good  friends  whom  we 
met  in  1972. 

Normalization  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  continues  to  be  a  major 
goal  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  while 
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this,  of  course,  is  primarily  an  entertain- 
ment group,  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
symbolizes  the  efforts  that  both  of  our 
governments  are  making  to  bring  our  two 
countries  closer  together  and  our  two  peo- 
ples closer  together. 

And  I  would  simply  say  finally  that  if 
I  ever  need  a  bodyguard,  I  will  just  take 


these  three  with  me  [referring  to  the  three 
youngest  members  of  the  troupe]. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
3  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
In  his  opening  words,  the  President  refer- 
red to  Huang  Chen,  Chief  of  the  Liaison  Office 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  who  ac- 
companied the  Wu  Shu  Martial  Arts  and 
Acrobatic  Troupe  to  the  White  House. 


2 19     Statement  About  the  Death  of  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz. 
July  15,  1974 


AS  A  pioneer  Army  aviator,  as  the  leader 
of  the  largest  single  air  command  in  the 
history  of  military  aviation,  and  as  the 
first  U.S.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz  served  his  country  with  cour- 
age, honor,  and  ability  and  earned  for 
himself  a  place  in  history. 

No  individual  deserved  more  credit 
than  General  Spaatz  for  creating  the 
proud,  independent  tradition  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  for  building  America's 
supremacy  in  the  air. 


Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  join  with  all  our  fel- 
low citizens  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  family,  and  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  mili- 
tary leader. 

NOTE :  General  Spaatz,  83,  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  July  14,  1974. 

He  was  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  from  1947 
until  his  retirement  in  1948. 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 


220     Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  About  National  Security  Investigations 
and  Wiretaps.     July  15,  1974 


YOUR  letter  of  June  25  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  affirm  my  public  statement  of 
May  22,  1973,  as  quoted  in  your  letter, 
and  to  add  the  following  comments. 

You  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  the  crucial 
importance  of  secrecy  in  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries.  Without  secret  negotia- 
tions and  essential  confidentiality,  the 
United  States  could  not  have  secured  a 
ceasefire  in  South  Vietnam,  opened  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 


or  realized  progress  in  our  relations  on  the 
SALT  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  circumstances  that  led  to  my  deci- 
sion to  direct  the  initiation  of  an  investi- 
gative program  in  1969  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  May  22  statement.  I  ordered 
the  use  of  the  most  effective  investigative 
procedures  possible,  including  wiretaps, 
to  deal  with  certain  critically  important 
national  security  problems.  Where  sup- 
porting evidence  was  available,  I  per- 
sonally directed  the  surveillance,  includ- 
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ing  wiretapping,   of  certain  specific  in- 
dividuals. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  testimony  given 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  before  your  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  he  performed  the 
function,  at  my  request,  of  furnishing  in- 
formation about  individuals  within  in- 
vestigative categories  that  I  established  so 
that  an  appropriate  and  effective  investi- 
gation could  be  conducted  in  each  case. 


This  testimony  is  entirely  correct;  and 
I  wish  to  affirm  categorically  that  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  and  others  involved  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  this  investigation  were  op- 
erating under  my  specific  authority  and 
were  carrying  out  my  express  orders. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter,  dated  July  12, 
1974,  was  issued  at  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  on 

July  15- 


221     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Programs  for 
Development  of  Government  Executive  Selection 
and  Training.     July  17,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Over  the  past  four  decades  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  grown  larger  and 
more  powerful^  the  people  it  serves  have 
expressed  widespread  dissatisfaction  that 
the  Government  has  also  grown  increas- 
ingly unresponsive  to  their  needs. 

One  of  the  foremost  objectives  of  this 
Administration  has  been  to  reverse  that 
trend,  restoring  the  original  vitality  of  the 
federal  system  and  returning  the  tradi- 
tional power  of  the  people  over  their 
governing  bodies. 

At  the  centerpiece  of  our  efforts  has 
been  the  concept  of  New  Federalism  and 
the  many  programs  such  as  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  which  help  to  carry  out  its 
principles. 

Through  revenue  sharing  programs,  we 
are  seeking  to  channel  funds,  authority 
and  responsibility  to  those  governments 
that  are  best  able  and  willing  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people.  General  Revenue 
Sharing  is  already  providing  States  and 
localities  with  a  predictable  amount  of 
Federal  funds  with  a  minimum  number  of 
restrictions  and  controls.  In  a  similar  vein, 


State  influence  has  been  increased  through 
our  grant  program  for  law  enforcement 
assistance,  and  we  have  sought  to  replace 
a  score  of  categorical  grants  for  man- 
power programs  with  a  block  grant  ap- 
proach. The  next  steps  along  this  road 
should  be  the  establishment  of  block 
grants  for  community  development,  en- 
actment of  the  Unified  Transportation 
Act,  and  enactment  of  the  Responsive 
Governments  Act. 

Supporting  these  New  Federalism  ini- 
tiatives has  been  a  concurrent  effort  to  ra- 
tionalize and  streamline  the  organization 
of  Government  departments  and  agencies. 
We  have  created  an  independent  United 
States  Postal  Service,  and  we  have  es- 
tablished the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  as  well 
as  other  new  organizations.  I  have  also 
proposed  to  the  Congress  and  continue  to 
support  a  fundamental  realignment  of 
the  executive  departments. 

In  addition,  we  have  established  re- 
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gional  boundaries  and  Federal  regional 
councils  to  harmonize  activities  of  the 
principal  agencies  disbursing  grants-in- 
aid,  and  we  have  greatly  improved  Fed- 
eral consultation  with  State  and  locally 
elected  officials  on  the  administration  of 
federally  assisted  programs. 

Improving  the  Management  of 
Government 

Yet  we  recognize  that  even  as  we  work 
to  change  basic  relationships  among  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  through 
our  New  Federalism  efforts,  it  is  also 
vitally  important  to  ensure  that  the  people 
who  manage  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment become  as  efficient  and  responsive 
to  human  needs  as  possible. 

To  improve  general  management  of  the 
Federal  Government,  I  launched  an  in- 
tensive effort  last  year  to  establish  clear 
objectives  for  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments and  to  measure  our  progress 
toward  meeting  those  objectives — not  by 
producing  a  thinly  veiled  display  of  activ- 
ity or  by  rearranging  work  processes  but 
by  producing  specific  program  results. 
Each  major  department  and  agency  has 
been  working  with  me  in  developing  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  throughout  the 
year,  and  they  are  measuring  specific  re- 
sults by  specific  deadlines.  These  commit- 
ments are  continually  reviewed  and  help 
to  guide  day-to-day  operations  until  the 
objectives  are  met. 

Today  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  join 
me  in  carrying  forward  our  program  of 
managerial  reform  by  enacting  and  other- 
wise supporting  a  comprehensive  series  of 
changes  to  improve  the  quality  of  man- 
agement at  all  levels  of  government. 

Specifically,  I  ask  the  support  of  the 
Congress   for   my   proposals   to   begin   a 


large-scale  effort  aimed  at  upgrading  the 
training  and  education  of  government 
executives  and  to  institute  reforms  in  the 
personnel  system  by  which  Federal  execu- 
tive manpower  is  managed.  These  two 
initiatives  should  contribute  substantially 
to  the  achievement  of  fundamental,  long- 
term  improvements  in  the  capacity  of 
governments  to  manage  their  programs 
more  effectively. 

Educating  Career  Executives 

I  propose  that  we  give  first  attention  to 
improving  the  means  by  which  our  cur- 
rent managers  and  executives  learn  the  art 
of  public  management.  Such  learning 
comes  from  both  work  experiences  and 
formal  education  and  training.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  appropriate  emphasis,  many 
of  our  career  managers  and  executives 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  recent  educa- 
tion or  training  in  modern  methods  of 
management.  American  business  and  in- 
dustry have  proved  that  education  and 
training  in  management  improves  the 
capacity  of  people  to  lead  more  effectively. 
The  level  of  investments  in  this  type  of 
training  made  by  progressive  private  em- 
ployers greatly  exceeds  public  sector  in- 
vestments for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  time 
that  government  caught  up. 

Therefore,  I  am  taking  three  related 
actions : 

First,  I  am  instructing  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  establish  a  Program  Man- 
agement Fellowship  with  selected  colleges 
and  universities  for  postgraduate  educa- 
tional programs  for  Federal  executives.  I 
shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  the  first  250 
Federal  participants  in  this  program.  This 
sum  will  pay  for  both  tuition  and  salaries 
of  those  in  the  program.  In  this  program 
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our  best  career  employees  will  increase 
their  managerial  perspective  and  expertise 
and  will  learn  more  effective  ways  of  ad- 
ministering significant  governmental 
activities  such  as  delivery  of  health  care, 
transportation,  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

Special  program  emphasis  of  this  kind, 
when  coupled  with  curriculum  offerings 
in  up-to-date  management,  will  equip  our 
public  executives  to  meet  the  demands  of 
highly  complex  programs  so  that  they  will 
deliver  what  they  promise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  To  support  the  planning,  in- 
stallation, and  continuing  conduct  of  these 
special  educational  programs  and  to  en- 
sure that  the  best  candidates  are  selected 
on  a  competitive  basis,  I  propose  that  they 
be  centrally  financed  and  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Second,  I  propose  to  increase  the  man- 
agement capability  of  State  and  local  pro- 
gram managers  through  additional  post- 
graduate education.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act, 
State  and  local  government  personnel  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  collaborate  with 
their  Federal  colleagues  in  the  Program 
Management  Fellowship  if  they  so  choose. 
Having  key  leaders  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  learn  together 
about  management  as  it  applies  to  their 
program  responsibilities  should  improve 
the  program  delivery  capability  at  all 
levels  of  government.  To  support  this  new 
program,  to  increase  the  level  of  short- 
term  management  training  available  to 
State  and  local  managers,  and  to  continue 
to  improve  personnel  management  will 
require  amending  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  (IPA)  and  a  doubHng  of 
the  current  $15  million  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  IPA  Program.  With  these 
funds    it    will    be    possible    to    educate, 


through  long-term  programs  alone,  ap- 
proximately 250  State  and  local  managers 
a  year,  while  paying  a  portion  of  their 
salaries.  I  hope  this  approach  will  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to  in- 
crease their  own  development  and  training 
of  executives. 

My  third  proposal  is  to  accelerate  the 
management  development  of  career  Fed- 
eral executives  through  short-term  train- 
ing courses.  I  am  asking  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  move  promptly  to  acquire 
a  permanent  facility  for  the  Federal  Exec- 
utive Institute  on  the  professional  and 
graduate  grounds  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Federal  Executive  Institute  has 
already  demonstrated  its  value.  Now  it  is 
time  to  enlarge  its  capability.  The  In- 
stitute would  be  enlarged  and  have  its 
functions  expanded  to  handle  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  needs  of  our  future  execu- 
tives. The  Federal  Government  looks 
forward  to  cooperating  with  the  State  of 
Virginia  in  this  effort. 

Improving  Career  Executive 
Personnel  Systems 

Executive  performance  in  the  Federal 
government  is  currently  hampered  by  a 
cumbersome,  fragmented  personnel  sys- 
tem, by  weak  selection  procedures,  and  by 
the  absence  of  financial  incentives  for 
career  employees.  To  rectify  these  condi- 
dons,  I  am  taking  four  actions. 

Federal  executives  are  employed  under 
a  number  of  appointing  authorities  which 
make  the  effective  management  and  utili- 
zation of  this  valuable  resource  very  diffi- 
cult. There  can  be  no  comprehensive, 
periodic  review  of  each  agency's  total 
need  for  positions  by  either  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  the  Congress.  Further, 
the  manner  in  which  a  majority  of  these 
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people  are  classified  and  paid  is  unrea- 
sonably inflexible  and  provides  limited  op- 
portunity to  recognize  diflferences  in  in- 
dividual performance  and  ability. 

The  Congress  has  given  preliminary 
consideration  and  provided  advice  on  the 
first  proposal  the  Administration  made  to 
reform  the  executive  manpower  manage- 
ment system.  I  soon  will  be  sending  to 
the  Congress  new  legislation  which  incor- 
porates earlier  Congressional  views.  The 
new  Executive  Personnel  System  I  pro- 
pose will : 

1.  Provide  flexibility  to  assign  senior 
career  executives  where  they  are  most 
needed ; 

2.  Compensate  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual capability  within  broad  salary  bands; 

3.  Remove  the  current,  inflexible 
quotas  and  other  statutory  allocations  ap- 
plicable on  the  number  in  the  highest 
three  grades,  but  maintain  a  responsible 
oversight  on  the  total  number; 

4.  Recognize  the  distinction  between 
the  executives  with  career  commitments 
and  those  temporarily  working  for  the 
Government;  and, 

5.  Improve  the  overall  management  of 
our  total  executive  resources  by  provid- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  annual  analysis 
and  review  by  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  the  means  to  build  and  maintain 
an  effective  and  responsive  Federal  execu- 
tive work  force.  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Second,  I  strongly  urge  prompt  con- 
gressional action  on  the  recommendation 
for  pay  increases  for  Federal  executives 
that  I  submitted  on  May  7,  1974.  The 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  approve  higher 
salaries  for  the  executive,  legislative,  and 


judicial  branches  has  created  a  severe 
problem  within  the  Government  that 
needs  to  be  remedied  quickly.  Some  1 0,000 
executives  are  now  paid  the  same  salary. 
This  pay  compression  denies  fair  increases 
in  compensation  and  the  incentive  to  seek 
greater  responsibility.  For  many  of  the  top 
staff  within  the  Government,  it  has  be- 
come financially  more  rewarding  to  retire 
than  to  remain  in  the  Federal  service. 
Failure  to  relieve  this  situation  may  well 
lead  to  a  serious  decline  in  the  quality  of 
our  management  capability. 

Third,  to  insure  that  those  individuals 
entering  our  executive  ranks  in  the  future 
are  managerially  fit,  I  have  asked  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  improve  the  cri- 
teria by  which  individuals  are  judged  for 
those  positions.  There  must  be  assurance 
that  these  individuals  have  been  ade- 
quately prepared  to  handle  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities. While  technical  competence 
will  remain  a  factor  in  filling  executive 
positions  with  leadership  responsibilities, 
demonstrated  managerial  capability  will 
be  more  heavily  weighed  in  the  future. 

Finally,  I  am  calling  for  and  support- 
ing new  and  original  efforts  to  reward 
outstanding  performance  among  our 
executives.  We  do  not  offer  our  executives 
strong  personal  incentives  to  be  aggressive 
and  achieve  results.  Often  our  most  de- 
serving and  promising  civil  servants  leave 
the  Government  in  search  of  employers 
who  are  better  able  to  recognize  and 
reward  their  ability.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  such  people. 

Therefore,  I  am  directing  that  the  In- 
centive Awards  Program  be  more  widely 
utilized  to  recognize  outstanding  man- 
agerial performance.  There  will  be  ex- 
perimentation with  group  awards  that 
executives  can  selectively  use  to  reward 
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subordinate  managers  who  are  especially 
effective.  But  awards  for  outstanding  in- 
dividual executive  performance  will  also 
continue.  We  must  overcome  traditional 
reluctance  to  use  these  legislative  authori- 
ties to  reward  executive  excellence. 

Building  for  the  Future 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
must  act  responsibly  to  create  an  execu- 
tive work  force  at  the  national  level  that 
is  second  to  none.  There  is  no  more  de- 
manding nor  vital  career  than  executive 
management  in  the  Federal  service.  We 
should  act  now  in  order  to  achieve  the 
long  term  reforms  that  build  and  main- 
tain an  executive  corps  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  policy  and  management 
complexities  of  the  future. 

The  new  initiatives  I  am  taking  and  the 
legislation  I  am  proposing  are  designed  to 
build  upon  the  efforts  made  by  this  Ad- 


ministration over  the  past  five  years  to 
reform  the  management  of  government 
programs.  Within  the  past  year,  signif- 
icant progress  has  been  made  to  make  the 
investments  necessary  to  develop  our  finest 
career  managers  and  executives.  We  must 
not  imperil  the  future  by  failing  in  our 
duty  to  prepare  career  executives  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  with  skill  and 
wisdom. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  an  essential  part 
of  my  efforts  to  enable  governments,  at  all 
levels,  to  deliver  what  they  promise.  Not 
everyone  can  manage  the  public's  busi- 
ness. The  measures  I  am  today  proposing 
will  develop  those  who  can. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

July  17,   1974. 

NOTE :  The  text  of  the  message  and  a  fact  sheet 
on  Government  executive  development  were 
released  at  San  Clemente,  Calif. 


222     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Dizzy  Dean. 
July  17,  1974 


TO  MY  generation  of  Americans,  Dizzy 
Dean  will  aWays  be  remembered  as  the 
blazing  young  fastballer  who  led  the  Gas- 
house  Gang  of  St.  Louis  to  the  pinnacle 
of  baseball  glory.  To  the  young,  Dizzy 
will  also  be  remembered  as  the  sportscaster 
who  brought  an  extra  touch  of  excite- 
ment and  color  to  every  game  he  covered. 
Dizzy  Dean  was  indeed  a  man  for  all  gen- 


erations. And  America  is  saddened  today 
by  his  death. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  join  sports  fans  every- 
where in  mourning  the  loss  of  this  legend- 
ary figure. 

NOTE :  Mr.  Dean,  63,  died  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 
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223     Remarks  to  Members  of  the  National  Citizens' 

Committee  for  Fairness  to  the  Presidency.     July  18,  1974 


The  President.  Rabbi  KorflP. 

Rabbi  Baruch  Korff  [president  of  the 
committee].  Mr.  President,  good  evening, 
sir. 

The  President.  It  is  good  to  hear  your 
voice. 

Rabbi  Korff.  Thank  you  so  much, 
Mr.  President. 

If  I  may,  just  for  a  moment  before  you 
proceed,  read  to  you  the  sentiments  of  this 
assembly. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  those  who  have 
admired  you  since  your  political  youth 
can  now  only  paraphrase  Robert  Frost: 
We  do  not  find  you  changed  from  him  we 
knew,  only  more  sure  of  all  you  thought 
was  true.  Sure  that  your  country  has  both 
the  will  and  the  resources  to  sustain  its 
freedom  at  home  and  share  its  bounty 
abroad.  Sure  that  any  government  of  the 
people  must  be  close  to  their  supervision, 
bound  by  their  frugality,  and  limited  to 
their  purpose.  Sure  that  the  people's  rights 
can  be  protected  only  by  a  Constitution 
plainly  read  and  strictly  interpreted.  Cer- 
tain, despite  your  detractors,  that  history 
is  shaped  by  the  stalwart  and  vindicates 
the  brave.  Indeed,  in  your  case,  history's 
verdict  is  already  clear. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  all  ready 
to  listen  to  you. 

The  President.  Well,  first  I  want  to 
extend  to  you.  Rabbi  Korff,  and  all  of  our 
very  distinguished  friends  tonight,  our  ap- 
preciation not  only  for  your  warm  words 
but  also  to  each  of  you  for  attending  this 
dinner. 


I  regret  that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  were  un- 
able to  attend  the  Second  Citizens'  Con- 
gress, but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Nixon 
family  will  be  well  represented,  because  I 
talked  to  JuHe  a  little  earlier  in  Indianap- 
olis, and  she  is  flying  in  from  her  job 
there  and  will  be  there  to  represent  the 
family. 

And  I  think  you  will  agree,  all  of  you, 
after  you  hear  Julie,  that  no  President 
could  have  a  better  personal  representa- 
tive than  Julie. 

Your  efforts  to  build  a  grassroots  or- 
ganization. Rabbi  Korff,  with  2  million 
members  reminds  me  of  something  that 
General  de  Gaulle  once  said — it  is  one  of 
my  favorite  quotations.  He  said  that 
France  is  never  her  true  self  unless  she  is 
engaged  in  a  great  enterprise.  That  was 
true  of  France,  of  any  great  nation. 

Here  in  America,  we  have  all  been 
guided  by  that  same  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose, and  what  has  made  America  the 
great  nation  it  is  today  is  that  our  people 
have  always  devoted  themselves  to  great 
enterprise,  enterprises  greater  than 
themselves. 

In  these  difficult  times,  when  world 
peace  depends  so  fundamentally  upon  the 
strength  and  the  unity  of  America,  you 
have  joined  together.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  support  an  office  which  is 
bigger  than  any  party,  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  know  that  each  one  of  you  has 
made  a  personal  sacrifice  to  further  that 
great  enterprise.   I  realize,  from  having 
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talked  to  Rabbi  KorflP^  that  caravans  have 
come  all  the  way  from  California,  from 
States  in  the  Mountain  States,  the  Mid- 
west, the  Northeast,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  fact  that  all  of  you  have  done 
this  on  your  own  expense  because  you  be- 
lieve in  something. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  you  for 
personal  reasons.  But  others  will  follow 
me  in  this  office,  beginning  in  1977  when 
I  shall  have  finished  my  term  of  office  to 
which  I  was  elected.  And  those  future 
Presidents  will  thank  you,  all  of  you  in 
this  group  tonight  and  your  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  colleagues  across  the  Nation, 
for  rallying  behind  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency at  this  crucial  time. 

You  have  persisted  under  the  most  ad- 
verse and  sometimes  the  unfairest  sort  of 
criticism.  You  have  never  wavered.  You 
have  not  lost  your  faith  when  many  would 
like  to  see  you  do  so.  And  you  have  not 
quit  when  quitting  might  have  been  easier, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  quit,  because  we 
are  going  to  continue  until  we  win. 

As  long  as  you  have  this  kind  of  strength 
in  fighting  for  a  cause  you  believe  in,  a 
cause  bigger  than  yourselves,  as  long  as 
America  has  this  kind  of  strength,  we  shall 
never  fail  to  remain,  in  Lincoln's  words, 
"the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  tribute  you  are  paying  tonight 
especially  to  members  of  the  White  House 
Staff  and  others  within  the  executive 
branch.  The  men  and  women  you  are 
honoring  deserve  the  praise  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  they  are  unstinting  but  often 
unsung  in  their  service  to  the  country, 
service  that  most  of  them  render  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  And  by  your  support 
for  them  and  for  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, you  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us 


to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  more 
effectively. 

While  I  know  Rabbi  KorfT  would  not 
want  me  to  have  this  personal  reference,  I 
do  think  that  all  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  worked  will  appreciate  it,  as  I  do. 
Rabbi  Korff's  eloquence,  his  intelligence, 
his  dedication  have  been  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  me  and  all  of  us  in  these 
difficult  times. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  for  your  friendship  and  support.  I  just 
wish  I  could  be  there  to  shake  hands  with 
each  of  you  and  to  thank  you  personally. 

And  I  say  in  conclusion,  let  us  continue 
to  work  together,  because  together  we 
shall  keep  America  on  its  great  mission 
of  bringing  a  new  era  of  peace  with  jus- 
tice for  the  world  and  progress  and  op- 
portunity for  every  American  at  home. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Rabbi  Korff.  Would  you  listen,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  response  of  the  people. 

{Crowd  chanting  ''We  love  Nixon") 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  more  delegates  than  we  expected  have 
arrived,  and  the  overflow  had  to  be  ac- 
commodated in  additional  ballrooms.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  the  spirit  that  unites 
us  and  very  grateful  for  the  leadership 
you  have  given  us,  and  we  love  you  dearly. 

The  President.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you 
again  how  very  much  I  have  appreciated 
all  the  work  that  has  gone  into  not  only 
this  dinner  but  also  the  hours  and  hours 
and  days  and  days  of  work  that  have  gone 
into  all  of  your  efforts  to  date.  And  you 
can  be  sure  that  I  shall  do  everything  that 
I  can  to  be  worthy  of  your  trust.  And  you 
can  be  sure  I  shall  not  let  you  down. 

Rabbi  Korff.  Mr.  President,  may  I, 
with  your  kind  permission,  as  you  pointed 
out  your  White  House  Staff,  I  would  like 
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to  read  to  you  our  resolution  in  recognition 
of  your  staff.  May  I,  Mr.  President? 

Without  the  slightest  apology  to  those 
who  have  already  preempted  the  phrase 
and  distorted  it,  we  honor  all  the  Presi- 
dent's men,  especially  those  who,  for  per- 
forming their  duty  with  loyalty  and  cour- 
age, have  provoked  the  wrath  of  all  his 
enemies.  These  men,  and  the  women, 
too — as  I  look  at  Anne  Armstrong — it 
should  be  noted,  have  defended  not  only 
their  chief  but  also  the  prerogatives  and 
independence  of  his  office. 

In  so  doing,  they  have  aided  both  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  successors  to  the  Presi- 
dency, whoever  they  may  be.  As  the  future 
generation  recalls  with  horror  this  year's 
assault  upon  our  constitutional  heritage, 
it  will  remember,  too,  that  the  President 
was  not  alone  in  his  ordeal,  but  was  well 
and  faithfully  served  by  the  young  and 
not  so  young,  in  civilian  and  military  dress. 


with  accent  Southern  or  Yankee  or  even 
more  exotic. 

As  the  President's  bold  determination 
strikes  our  admiration,  so  their  steadfast 
sense  of  purpose  must  provoke  our  emula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  take  leave  of  you 
now? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  our  very  best 
to  everybody  who  is  there  again,  and  we 
will  be  hoping  to  see  you  all  personally. 

Rabbi  Korff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:31  p.m.  by 
telephone  from  San  Glemente,  Calif.,  to  the 
committee's  meeting  at  the  Shoreham  Ameri- 
cana Hotel  in  Washington,  D.G. 

On  July  16,  1974,  Rabbi  KorfF  called  on  the 
President  at  the  Western  White  House  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  copy  of  a  book  he  had  writ- 
ten. On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Rabbi 
Korff  on  his  visit. 


224     Statement  on  Signing  the  United  States-Spanish  Joint 
Declaration  of  Principles.     July  19,  1974 


I  AM  very  pleased  to  sign  today  this  im- 
portant document  which  highlights  the 
close  relations  which  the  United  States 
and  Spain  have  had  for  over  20  years. 

This  declaration  articulates  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  govern  the  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries  in 
many  fields  and  proclaims  our  intention  to 
continue  this  cooperation  in  the  future. 
It  also  recognizes  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  have  benefited 
from  our  cooperation,  especially  in  the 
field  of  security  where  our  mutual  endeav- 
ors have  strengthened  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  declaration  not  only  outlines  our 


successful  efforts  in  the  past  to  work 
together  for  the  security  of  both  countries, 
but  it  addresses  also  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  In  this  regard  our  two  countries 
are  determined  to  expand  our  cooperation 
across  broad  ranging  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest— such  as  the  fields  of  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion— as  well  as  in  the  collective  defense 
effort. 

I  feel  that  the  signing  of  this  declara- 
tion, which  was  initialed  last  week  in 
Madrid  by  Foreign  Minister  Cortina  and 
Secretary  Kissinger,  marks  an  important 
milestone  in  the  cordial  relations  between 
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the  United  States  and  Spain.  As  friendly 
partners,  we  believe  that  our  close  asso- 
ciation will  benefit  the  peoples  of  both 
our  countries  and  that  our  common  effort 
will  be  of  benefit  to  all  who  desire  peace 
and  progress  in  the  world. 

note:  The  President  signed  the  joint  declara- 


tion in  a  ceremony  at  the  Western  White 
House,  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Prince  Juan  Carlos,  interim  Chief  of  State  in 
Spain,  signed  the  joint  declaration  at  a  cere- 
mony in  Madrid,  Spain,  on  the  same  day. 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 


225     Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Former  Astronaut 

Neil  A.  Armstrong  About  United  States  Space  Week. 
July    19,    1974 


Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  President,  you 
have  proclaimed  this  week  to  be  United 
States  Space  Week  in  conjunction  with  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  our  first  successful 
landing  on  the  Moon.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  represent  my  colleagues,  the  crewmen 
of  Projects  Mercury,  Gemini,  Apollo,  and 
Skylab,  and  the  men  and  women  of  NASA 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  across  the  land  who  contributed 
so  mightily  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  in 
space  in  presenting  this  plaque  which 
bears  the  names  of  each  individual  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  representing  this 
country  in  a  flight  above  the  surface  of  the 
Earth. 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much,  Neil. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  5  years  ago  we 
had  the  dinner  in  Los  Angeles  honoring 
the  crew  of  which  you  were  the  captain, 
but  in  that  period  of  time,  there  have  been 
so  many  more  who  have  gone  to  the 
Moon  and  who  are  now  participating,  of 
course,  in  the  new  projects  which  will  cul- 
minate in  the  joint  Soviet-American  enter- 
prise in  1975. 

Five  years  ago,  I  don't  think  we  would 
have  anticipated  that  would  happen,  al- 
though I  know  you  expressed  at  that  time, 


you  and  your  colleagues,  the  hope  that 
what  we  were  doing  in  space  would  be 
shared  with  other  people  throughout  the 
world.  And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  generous  of  you, 
but  very  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
there  are  the  names  of  a  very  few,  very 
courageous  and  able  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, including,  of  course,  yourself,  on  this 
plaque.  They  could  not  have  done  what 
they  did  without  the  backing  of  some  400,- 
000  people  who  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, been  engaged  in  the  space  program. 

And  so,  this  plaque  will  represent  the 
efforts  of  all  of  those  who  have  made  our 
program  possible,  that  have  made  the 
United  States  first  in  the  exploration  of 
space. 

We  will  put  it  in  an  appropriate  place 
in  the  White  House  so  that  the  thousands 
of  visitors  who  come  through  there  will 
be  able  to  be  reminded,  particularly  in  this 
next  week  or  2  weeks,  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  field  of  space. 

And  finally,  I  would  say  this :  that  there 
are  those  who  might  wonder,  was  it  worth 
it?  We  are  now  finding  that  in  terms  of 
even  practical  application,  apart  from  ex- 
ploration, that  it  was  worth  it. 
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As  you  were  telling  me  just  a  few 
moments  ago  in  the  office^  the  areas  of 
geology,  of  topography,  predictions  with 
regard  to  the  weather,  and  needless  to 
say,  in  communications,  all  of  these  have 
received  a  tremendous  input  that  they 
would  not  have  had  unless  we  had  had 
the  space  program. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  fallout,  tech- 
nologically, which  cannot  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  money,  technologically,  because 
of  the  contribution  of  the  space  program. 
The  most  important,  I  think,  the  greatest 
contribution  of  this  program  is  not  explo- 
ration and  it  is  not  the  technology,  where 
we  are  getting  benefits  that  are  material, 
but  it  is  the  spirit  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  program  have  had  the  op- 


portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  and  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

We  are  proud  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  to  space,  we  are  very  proud  of  all 
of  those  who  helped  you  make  it  possible 
to  go  into  space.  Without  a  great  chal- 
lenge you  can't  be  a  great  person,  and  we 
have  demonstrated  through  this  program, 
and  we  congratulate  you  again  5  years 
later,  you  and  your  colleagues,  for  all  that 
you  have  done. 

NOTE :  The  exchange  of  remarks  began  at  12:25 
p.m.  at  the  Western  White  House  in  San 
Clemente,  GaHf. 

On  July  13,  1974,  the  President  signed  Proc- 
lamation 4303,  designating  the  period  July  16 
through  July  24  as  United  States  Space  Week, 
1974- 


226     Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Herbert  Stein  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
July  19,  1974 


Dear  Herb: 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  i ,  and  though 
I  have  known  of  your  plans  for  some  time, 
it  is  nevertheless  with  reluctance  and  the 
deepest  personal  sense  of  regret  that  I  ac- 
cept your  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  effective 
on  a  date  to  be  determined. 

With  your  departure,  I  am  losing  an 
immensely  valued  economic  adviser  who 
has  served  this  Administration  with  un- 
qualified dedication,  and  who  for  nearly 
three  years  has  guided  the  Council  with 
great  distinction  as  its  Chairman.  It  has 
been  a  period  of  exceptional  challenge  but 
also  unusual  opportunity  for  economic 
policy,  and  I  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished much  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 


problems  which  have  confronted  us.  Your 
participation  in  the  crucial  decisions  dur- 
ing this  time  has  clearly  left  its  imprint  on 
our  economic  policies  and,  I  am  confi- 
dent, it  will  leave  a  favorable  mark  on  the 
Nation's  economic  history. 

Through  your  regular  reports,  I  have 
been  kept  well  informed  about  the 
economy,  and  the  analyses  you  and  the 
Council  have  provided  me  have  given 
valuable  insights  into  complex  economic 
issues.  I  have  especially  admired  the  skill, 
clarity  and  substance  with  which  you  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  difficult  but  es- 
sential responsibility  of  explaining  the 
economy  and  our  policies  to  the  public.  I 
know  your  many  friends  and  colleagues 
throughout  government  join  me  in  saying 
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your  sound  counsel  and  experienced 
leadership  on  economic  matters  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

As  you  assume  your  new  position  at  the 
University  of  Virginia^  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  express  not  only  my  appre- 
ciation for  your  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation,  but 
also  my  thanks  for  the  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion you  have  given  me  personally.  This 
has  meant  a  great  deal.  You  may  be  cer- 
tain we  will  take  advantage  of  your 
proximity  to  call  upon  your  talents  in  the 
future.  In  the  meantime,  Pat  joins  me  in 
extending  to  Mildred  and  you  our  heart- 
felt good  wishes  for  every  success  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

NOTE :  Mr.  Stein's  letter  of  resignation,  released 
with  the  President's  letter  at  San  Glemente, 
Calif.,  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

My  departure  having  been  delayed  three 
times,  the  day  is  approaching  when  I  must 
leave  the  Chairmanship  of  your  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  take  up  my  professorship 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  at  the  beginning 
of  September.  I  want  on  this  occasion  to  thank 
you  for  the  consideration  you  have  shown  me 
and  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me.  No 
CEA  Chairman  could  want  a  more  supportive 


and   understanding   President   than   you   have 
been. 

You  have  been  responsible  for  conducting 
U.S.  economic  policy  during  a  turbulent  pe- 
riod, when  the  whole  world  was  swept  by 
storms  of  inflation.  Your  policy  has  been  firm 
and  decisive.  The  results  have  surely  not  been 
all  we  would  have  liked,  but  there  has  been  no 
serious  recession,  inflation  is  less  violent  than 
in  most  other  developed  countries,  and  the 
U.S.  has  a  good  prospect  for  reducing  its  in- 
flation rate.  The  real  incomes  of  the  American 
people  are  higher  now  than  they  have  ever  been 
except  briefly  in  1973,  and  will  undoubtedly 
move  on  to  new  heights.  You  have  taken  steps 
toward  reforms  of  many  aspects  of  policy, 
domestic  and  international,  that  will  strengthen 
the  American  economy  and  the  world  economy 
in  the  future.  If  there  is  support  for  persisting  on 
your  present  anti-inflationary  path  the  record 
of  your  terms  will  stand  hig'h  in  objective  his- 
tories of  the  American  economy.  You  will  be 
recognized  as  a  world  leader  in  the  fight  against 
the  economic  disease  of  democracies — infla- 
tion, just  as  you  are  a  world  leader  in  the  fight 
against  the  political  disease  of  nations — wars. 

To  serve  you  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege. It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  shall  leave 
the  stimulating  life  in  the  Executive  Office  and 
the  group  of  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the 
Administration  who  are  assembled  to  serve  the 
Nation  under  your  guidance. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  continued  best  wishes 
and  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Stein 


227     Remarks  at  a  Dinner  in  Bel  Air,  California,  Honoring 
the  President.     July  21,  1974 

And  I  am  particularly  grateful  that  he 


Roy,  Mrs.  Ash,  and  all  of  our  very  dis- 
tinguished friends: 

I  am  very  grateful,  certainly,  for  those 
words  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  just  spoken. 
And  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for 
Pat  and  for  Tricia  and  Ed,  for  his  remem- 
bering them  as  well. 


gave  us  the  opportunity  on  this  trip  to 
California  to  meet  a  number  of  people 
who  we  have  known  for  a  great  many 
years.  In  fact,  most  of  you  are  about  as 
old  as  I  am.  And  when  I  think  of  the 
campaigns  going  back  27  years  and  see 
some  who  were  even  here  then,  I  realize 
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how  long  we  have  worked  together  and 
fought  together  for  good  causes. 

I  want  you  to  know,  too,  that  the  only 
regret  I  have  on  such  an  occasion  like  this 
is  that  we  can't  have  the  opportunity  to 
sit  and  chat  with  each  of  you,  as  we  have 
here  at  this  table.  But  when  there  are  1 50 
people,  you  can  have  only  one  table  for  8, 
and  consequently,  that  opportunity  is 
denied  us. 

And  I  suppose  that  many  of  you  out 
there,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  we  met  in 
the  receiving  line,  wonder  what  we  talked 
about. 

I  would  normally  say  that  on  such  an 
occasion  that  when  you  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  wife  at  a  table 
with  six  other  people,  well,  they  talk 
about  the  very  things  you  are  talking 
about — what  happened  at  the  Bohemian 
Grove  ^  before  you  came  down,  you  won- 
der whether  that  swimming  pool  is  really 
there  under  you  or  not,  and  you  hope  the 
boards  don't  break  because  that  is  a  swim- 
ming pool  you  are  all  sitting  on  there,  you 
know. 

And  you  wonder  about  the  fact  that 
Roy  Ash  is  probably  the  only  person  in 
this  great  city  or  in  this  Nation  who  has 
his  own  tent. 

He  owns  the  tent.  I  mean,  he  doesn't 
rent  it,  he  owns  it  himself,  he  constructed 
it.  That,  among  many  other  reasons,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  made  him  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

But  tonight,  it  would  be  of  interest  for 
you  to  know  that  as  you  saw  two  or  three 
members  of  the  White  House  Staff  come 


up  and  speak  to  me,  that  we  had  had  some 
very  serious  international  problems  over 
the  last  few  hours — I  should  say,  the  last 
several  days. 

And  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  there 
are  some  very  hopeful  signs  and  that  a  very 
positive  announcement  will  be  made,  per- 
haps before  we  finish  this  dinner,  be  made 
from  Washington  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  will  not  indicate  to  you  what  the  na- 
ture of  that  announcement  is,  except  to  say 
this :  that  in  this  rather  tragic  struggle,  it 
could  have  been  much  more  tragic  and 
would  be  if  it  were  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue between  two  friends  and  allies  of 
the  United  States,  arising  over  Cyprus. ^ 

This  struggle  is  one  that  could  only  be 
averted  by  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  is  true  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  today.  American  leadership 
is  the  key  to  whether  or  not  nations  that 
could  be  at  swords'  point,  nations  that 
could  be  engaged  in  war  against  each 
other,  may  find  a  way  to  get  along,  to 
avoid  war,  and  in  this  instance,  of  course, 
our  goal  has  been,  as  you  have  noted,  to 
attain  a  cease-fire  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  before  it  exploded  between  these 
traditional  enemies  in  times  past,  but  two 
nations  that  have  been  friends  and  NATO 
partners  over  the  last  27  years.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  goal  that  we  are  rightfully  dedi- 


^  The  Bohemian  Grove  was  a  redwood  grove 
in  northern  California  owned  by  the  Bohemian 
Club  of  San  Francisco  and  site  of  the  club's 
annual  encampment. 


^  On  July  20,  1974,  Turkish  troops  invaded 
the  island  of  Cyprus  in  response  to  the  ouster,  on 
July  15,  of  Archbishop  Makarios,  President  of 
Cyprus,  by  troops  of  the  Cypriote  National 
Guard  led  by  Greek  officers.  A  cease-fire  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  July  21  between  the 
governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  after  which 
further  negotiations  on  the  situation  were  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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cated  to,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
great  NATO  alHance  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  two  nations  involved. 

And  so,  I  hope  that  this  announcement, 
which  will  be  made  in  Washington  within 
the  next  few  minutes,  is  one  that  will  be 
followed  by  the  action  that  we  all  desire, 
a  cease-fire,  and  then  the  process  of  de- 
veloping again  a  friendly  relation  between 
two  nations  who  are  our  allies  and  our 
friends  and,  of  course,  are  essential  to  the 
whole  great  NATO  alliance  which  is  the 
cornerstone  of  America's  foreign  policy 
and  the  free  world's  foreign  policy  in  all 
of  Western  Europe. 

Now,  so  much  for  the  serious  things 
that  we  talked  about.  There  were  many 
other  things  as  well,  but  since  we  are  off 
on  this  track  for  a  moment,  just  let  me  say 
that  as  I  look  back  over  the  55/2  years  that 
Roy  has  referred  to — and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  really  counts  those  days;  I  hadn't 
realized  that  it  is  just  2J5/2  years,  but  you 
see,  he  keeps  the  budget  and  he  knows  all 
about  that  sort  of  thing — ^but  I  realize  as 
we  look  at  America's  role  in  this  poten- 
tially explosive  struggle  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  the  role  that  we  are  playing 
and  will  continue  to  play,  that  looking 
back  over  the  past  55^  years  that  all  of 
us,  as  Americans,  regardless  of  our  parti- 
san affiliation,  can  be  proud  of  the  role 
America,  our  country,  has  played  in  mak- 
ing this  world  a  safer  and  better  place  for 
all  people  on  it,  not  just  for  ourselves. 

I  don't  refer  just  to  the  event  that 
means  the  most  to  most  Americans,  be- 
cause it — our  friends  and  our  families  and 
so  forth,  I  mean  the  ending  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  fact  that  our  young  people 
are  not  being  drafted,  these  are  things 
that  we  all  understand.  But  difficult,  long, 
arduous  as  that  terrible  struggle  was,  we 


have  to  realize  that  other  developments 
have  occurred  over  the  past  5/2  years 
that  will  have  far  more  lasting  and  far 
greater  effect  in  terms  of  building  a  peace- 
ful world  than  simply  ending  that  war  on 
the  kind  of  a  just  and  honorable  basis  that 
was  essential  if  we  were  able  to  continue 
to  play  the  role  of  world  leader. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  events  that 
didn't  seem  possible  5 J/2  years  ago:  the 
new  relationship  with  those  who  rule  over 
one-fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  the  new 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
whicJar  we  now  have  had  three  summit 
meetings — a  fourth  one  to  be  scheduled 
next  year — and  in  which — while  we  still 
recognize  that  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  we 
have  great  philosophical  differences,  dif- 
ferences that  are  not  going  to  be  changed 
by  any  kind  of  agreement  that  we  may  en- 
ter into — that  nevertheless  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  and  are  developing  means 
whereby  peoples  with  different  govern- 
ments, different  systems  of  government, 
different  principles,  different  ideals,  can 
settle  those  differences  peacefully  and  can 
work  together  rather  than  against  each 
other  to  build  a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  could  refer  also  to  more  recent  events. 
Many  of  you  followed  the  trip  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  And  I  think  most  Americans 
perhaps  were  rather  surprised  to  see  the 
great  outpouring  of  real  friendship  for  the 
United  States  of  America  that  was  appar- 
ent every  place  that  we  went,  not  just 
with  Egypt — Cairo  and  Alexandria — 
where  in  the  space  of  2  days,  there  were 
perhaps  6  to  6/2  million  people  by  most 
estimates  out,  but  in  all  the  other  capitals 
that  we  visited,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria — 
Damascus,  the  oldest  inhabited  city  in  the 
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world  that  has  been  inhabited  continu- 
ally— and  of  course,  Jerusalem,  and  then 
finally  in  Amman,  Jordan. 

The  fact  that  an  American  President — 
and  here  it  was  not  just  the  man,  it  was 
more  than  that,  it  was  the  United  States 
of  America  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world — that  we  have  after  so  many  years 
of  difficulty  with  many  of  these  nations 
were  received  in  that  way,  tells  us  some- 
thing about  America's  role  in  the  world. 

Let  me  put  it  quite  bluntly.  We  have 
made  our  mistakes  in  foreign  policy  over 
the  years.  Looking  at  this  century,  when 
we  consider  the  four  wars  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  we  can  be  proud  that 
the  United  States  has  always  fought  to  de- 
fend freedom  and  never  to  destroy  it. 

We  have  always  fought  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  bring  peace,  and  never  to  break 
the  peace.  And  consequently,  the  United 
States,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  re- 
spected. The  United  States,  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  is  not  only  respected  but 
there  is  real  affection  for  the  American 
people  and  for  our  government.  And  in 
any  event,  we  are  not  feared,  not  feared 
in  terms  insofar  as  any  fear  that  the 
United  States  would  use  its  great  power 
and  its  great  wealth  for  the  purpose  of 
conquest  or  destruction  or  breaking  the 
peace. 

As  we  look  back  over  those  events  and 
as  we  look  at  the  current  problem  that  we 
have  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  would  only 
suggest  this :  that  we  Americans  are  a  very 
impatient  people.  We  like  to  think  that 
there  is  an  instant  solution  to  every  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  impatient  when  we  get  a 
war  over  with;  peace,  isn't  it  wonderful, 
we  can  just  take  it  for  granted. 

We  must  recognize  that  for  the  balance 
of  our  lives,  for  the  balance  of  this  cen- 
tury and,  perhaps,  well  into  the  next  cen- 


tury— and  no  one  can  look  further  than 
that,  but  certainly  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury— a  strong,  responsible  United  States 
of  America  is  indispensable  if  peace  is  to 
be  kept  in  the  world.  There  is  no  one  else 
that  can  play  that  role.  There  is  no  other 
nation  in  the  free  world  that  can  take  up 
that  great  responsibility,  and  so  we  have 
that  responsibility. 

We  believe  over  the  past  5^2  years  that 
we  have  met  it  and  met  it  reasonably  well. 
We  think  more  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  period  toward  building  a  peaceful 
world  than  has  been  made  in  any  similar 
period,  certainly  in  this  century  and  prob- 
ably in  this  period  of  modern  civilization. 

There  is  a  chance  now,  a  very  real 
chance  that  due  to  the  profound  changes 
that  have  been  made — the  new  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
new  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  beginning  of  a  peaceful  era  in  the 
Middle  East — that  as  a  result  of  these  pro- 
found changes,  the  chance  for  peace  to 
survive  on  a  world  basis  is  better  now  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  in  this  century. 

And  yet,  anytime  that  we  say  that, 
when  we  have  an  incident  like  the  one  that 
has  occurred  over  the  past  few  days  in- 
volving America's  friends  and  allies,  it 
shows  us  how  fragile  that  structure  is.  It 
shows  us  how  much  it  needs  constantly  to 
be  tended.  It  shows  us  how  important  it  is 
that  not  only  the  United  States  of  America 
but  particularly  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  of  America  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  world  leadership  which  is 
ours  and  never  back  away  from  it  because 
that  might  be  the  easier  course. 

It  also  explains  something  else  that 
I  think  is  very  important  that  Roy  has 
touched  upon  tangentially,  at  least,  and 
that  is  apart  from  the  man,  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  must  never  be  weakened, 
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because  a  strong  America  and  a  strong 
American  President  is  something  which  is 
absolutely  indispensable  if  we  are  to  build 
that  peaceful  world  that  we  all  want. 

This  brings  me  to  one  other  point  that 
I  want  to  mention  here  tonight,  partic- 
ularly in  Roy's  presence  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  other  people  in  the 
Administration  who  are  out  here  with  me, 
and  it  is  very  simply  this :  that  in  order  for 
the  United  States  to  play  the  role  it  does 
in  the  world,  we  not  only  need  the  mili- 
tary strength,  we  not  only  need  the  diplo- 
matic skill,  but  essential  to  that  role  is  an 
America  that  maintains  the  position  of 
world  leadership,  and  this  we  have  with- 
out any  question. 

We  can  argue  about  whether  we  are 
number  one  or  number  two  in  this  or  that 
or  the  other  area,  but  economically  the 
United  States  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
We  can  say  that  despite  the  problems  we 
have — the  energy  crisis  through  which  we 
have  passed  and  are  still  passing  to  an  ex- 
tent, the  problem  of  inflation,  which  is  a 
world  problem  incidentally — and  having 
met  with  most  of  the  world  leaders  re- 
cently, I  can  assure  you  that  I  wouldn't 
trade  their  problems  for  ours  anytime,  as 
difficult  as  ours  are.  But  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  strong  economy,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  responsible  leadership,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  very  hard  deci- 
sions. 

Roy  Ash  is  one  of  those  men  that  has  to 
make  a  lot  of  them.  He  is  a  man  that  has 
to  say  no,  no  to  a  spending  program  that 
might  help  some  of  the  people,  but  would 
raise  the  cost  of  living  for  all  of  the  people. 
And  when  we  have  to  make,  as  we  will, 
some  very  hard  budget  decisions  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  veto  some  spending 
bills  that  the  Congress  is  inevitably  going 
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to  pass,  far  exceeding  our  budget.  Just 
remember  we  do  that  not  because  we  like 
to  say  no  to  some  good  cause,  but  because 
the  greater  cause  is  the  whole  problem  of 
inflation  which  aflPects  every  person  in 
this  country.  We  are  out  to  win  that  bat- 
tle, and  we  can't  win  it  unless  we  start 
right  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

I  can  assure  you  that  with  the  leader- 
ship of  men  like  Roy  Ash  and  Herb  Stein, 
who  is  here  tonight,  and  the  rest,  we  are 
going  to  set  the  example  in  Washington 
of  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Federal  budget 
so  that  people  can  win  the  battle  of  the 
family  budget  at  home. 

And  Roy,  we  thank  you  for  your  leader- 
ship and  all  that  you  have  meant  in  this 
respect.  Now,  before  you  cheer  too  long, 
you  must  remember  that  you  may  be  writ- 
ing Roy  a  letter  one  of  these  days  saying, 
"Why  did  you  cut  this  program  or  that 
one?"  Remember,  we  told  him  to,  and 
you  applauded  it  here  tonight.  And  he 
will  not  do  anything,  you  can  be  sure, 
unless  I  am  backing  him,  and  I  will  back 
him  all  the  way,  just  as  he  backs  the 
Administration. 

Let  me  just  conclude  with  two  personal 
thoughts.  One,  as  we  stand  here  in  this 
beautiful  home  in  Bel  Air,  I  think  of  the 
sacrifice  that  men  like  Roy  Ash  and  his 
wife  and  his  family  have  made  to  come 
to  Washington  to  serve  there.  Obviously, 
it  is  a  financial  sacrifice,  but  also  it  is  a 
personal  sacrifice.  I  haven't  been  to  the 
Ash  home  in  Washington,  but  I  can't 
imagine  it  is  like  this.  It  is  probably  very 
nice,  but  it  couldn't  be  like  this. 

And  I  think,  too,  of  the  dedication  of 
people  that  have  done  that.  There  are 
many  in  this  room  that  I  could  mention 
who  have  served  in  this  Administration: 
Dave  Packard  is  over  here.  Bob  Finch, 
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Herb  Klein,  Charlie  Thomas,  Fred 
Russell,  and  others.^  They  are  legion.  But 
what  is  vitally  important  for  us  to  all 
remember  is  this — we  think  in  terms  of 
those  that  hold  the  highest  office,  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  all 
the  glory,  even  though  it  has  some- 
times many  very  great  burdens,  burdens 
which  we  assume  without  any  complain- 
ing about  them,  because  that  is  part  of  the 
job — but  we  have  to  remember  that  for 
this  government  of  ours  to  work  effec- 
tively, it  takes  men  and  women  of  great 
dedication,  willing  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal, 
willing  to  take  a  lot  of  unfair  criticism, 
which  they  do,  if  they  do  anything  worth- 
while, to  come  to  Washington  and  do  a 
job. 

And  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have  been 
very  proud  of  the  people  we  have  had  in 
our  Administration  for  their  dedication. 
I  have  been  proud  of  the  hard  work  they 
have  put  in.  When  people,  say,  look  at  our 
record  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  or  look 
at  what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  or 
that  or  the  other  area,  I  can  just  assure 
you  this:  It  isn't  done  simply  by  one  in- 
dividual, it  is  done  because  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  top  leadership 
and,  of  course,  thousands  throughout  an 
administration,  many  of  whom  I  never 
get  a  chance  to  meet  and  thank  personally, 
who  are  also  working. 

And  so,  I  pay  a  tribute  not  only  to  Roy, 


^  David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (1969-1971);  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (1969- 
1970)  and  Counsellor  to  the  President  (1970- 
1972);  Herbert  G.  Klein,  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Executive  Branch  (1969- 
1973);  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion ( 1 971-1973)  ;  and  Fred  J.  Russell,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (i  970-1 971)  and 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  (1971-1972). 


to  his  family,  but  to  all  of  the  other  Ad- 
ministration families  who  are  here  to- 
night, and  my  thanks  to  them. 

And  finally,  to  all  of  you :  I  mentioned 
that  we  go  back  a  number  of  years — I  look 
around  here,  and  I  don't  see  any  of  you 
looking  a  bit  older  than  I  remember  when 
I  campaigned  the  old  12th  Congressional 
district  out  through  San  Marino  in  that 
area,  and  some  who  live  there,  I  remem- 
ber. Then,  when  I  campaigned  the  State 
of  California  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and  I  met  most  of  you  then  if  I  hadn't  met 
you  before,  in  1950,  and  then  of  course, 
the  Presidential  campaigns,  the  Vice 
President  campaigns  and  the  rest. 

You  wonder  sometimes,  and  I  am  often 
asked,  you  know,  how  do  you  really  take 
the  burden  of  the  Presidency,  particularly 
when  at  times  it  seems  to  be  under  very, 
very  grievous  assault.  Let  me  say,  it  isn't 
new  for  it  to  be  under  assault,  because 
since  the  time  we  came  into  office  for  5 
years,  we  have  had  problems.  There  have 
been  people  marching  around  the  White 
House  when  we  were  trying  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  we  have  withstood 
that,  and  we  will  withstand  the  problems 
of  the  future. 

People  wonder,  how  does  any  individ- 
ual, in  these  days  when  we  have  very  high- 
pressured  campaigns,  usually,  in  the  media 
and  the  rest,  taking  on  public  figures,  how 
does  an  individual  take  it,  how  does  he 
survive  it,  how  do  you  keep  your  com- 
posure, your  strength,  and  the  rest? 

Well,  there  are  a  number  of  factors. 
First,  you  have  got  to  have  a  strong  fam- 
ily, and  I  am  very  proud  of  my  family. 
But  the  second  thing  is,  you  have  got  to 
have  also  a  lot  of  good  friends,  people  that 
you  have  known  through  the  years,  people 
who  write  you,  who  call  you,  or  who  see 
you  and  say,  "We  are  sticking  by  you." 
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And  I  can  assure  you  that  no  man  in  pub- 
lic life — and  I  have  studied  American 
history  rather  thoroughly — has  ever  had  a 
more  loyal  group  of  friends^  has  never 
been  blessed  with^  certainly,  a  more  loyal 
group  of  friends  who  have  stood  by  him 
through  good  days  as  well  as  tough  days 
than  I  have. 


And  I  am  just  very,  very  proud  to  be 
here  among  our  California  friends  and 
to  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all 
the  years  past  and  for  all  the  years  to 
come,  thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:  27  p.m.  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Ash. 


228     Statement  Announcing  Intention  To  Comply  With 
Supreme  Court  Decision  Requiring  Production 
of  Presidential  Tape  Recordings.     July  24,  1974 


MY  challenge  in  the  courts  to  the  sub- 
poena of  the  Special  Prosecutor  was  based 
on  the  belief  it  was  unconstitutionally  is- 
sued and  on  my  strong  desire  to  protect 
the  principle  of  Presidential  confiden- 
tiality in  a  system  of  separation  of  powers. 

While  I  am,  of  course,  disappointed  in 
the  result,  I  respect  and  accept  the  Court's 
decision,  and  I  have  instructed  Mr.  St. 
Clair  to  take  whatever  measures  are  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  that  decision  in  all 
respects. 

For  the  future,  it  will  be  essential  that 
the  special  circumstances  of  this  case  not 
be  permitted  to  cloud  the  rights  of  Presi- 
dents to  maintain  the  basic  confidentiality 
without  which  this  office  cannot  function. 
I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to  note  that  the 
Court  reaffirmed  both  the  validity  and  the 
importance  of  the  principle  of  executive 


privilege — the  principle  I  had  sought  to 
maintain.  By  complying  fully  with  the 
Court's  ruling  in  this  case,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  I  will  contribute  to  strengthen- 
ing rather  than  weakening  this  principle 
for  the  future — so  that  this  will  prove  to 
be  not  the  precedent  that  destroyed  the 
principle,  but  the  action  that  preserved  it. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  at  approxi- 
mately 4:15  p.m.  on  live  nationwide  radio  and 
television  by  James  D.  St.  Clair,  Special  Coun- 
sel to  the  President,  from  the  Laguna  Beach 
Press  Center  in  the  Surf  and  Sand  Hotel,  La- 
guna Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  remarks  accompanying  the 
statement  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  lo,  p. 
829). 

For  related  court  documents  bearing  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  see  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  lo, 
PP-  473,  562,  597,  602,  657,  710,  and  772). 


229     Address  to  the  Nation  About  Inflation  and  the  Economy. 
July  25,  1974 


Mr.  Smith,  all  of  the  very  distinguished 
guests  on  the  podium  and  in  this  audi- 
ence, and  all  of  the  millions  listening  on 
television  and  on  radio: 


I  want  to  discuss  today  the  major  prob- 
lem confronting  America — inflation. 

And  I  want  to  discuss  where  we  are  in 
the  fight  against  inflation,  how  we  got 
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here^  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
it. 

Let  me  begin  by  touching  briefly  on  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  inflation  we  have 
been  experiencing. 

Basically,  we  and  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations  have  had  a  generation  of  in- 
flation, because  governments  all  over  the 
world,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  have 
permitted  and  encouraged  the  demand 
for  goods  and  services  to  outrun  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  that  demand  with  rising 
production. 

Governments  have  repeatedly  increased 
their  own  spending  more  than  taxation. 
They  have  added  to  the  demand  without 
making  a  balancing  cut  in  private  spend- 
ing. They  have  created  new  money  to 
finance  more  borrowing  and  investment 
than  people  were  willing  to  finance  out  of 
their  savings.  Now,  all  of  this  has  added 
to  the  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

The  great  worldwide  surge  of  inflation 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half  was  caused  by 
three  exceptional  circumstances  coming 
at  once. 

One  was  a  decline  in  world  grain  pro- 
duction as  a  result  of  bad  weather  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  Another  was  the  oil 
embargo,  together  with  the  action  of  the 
oil-exporting  countries  in  suddenly  quad- 
rupling oil  prices.  And  the  third  was  a 
simultaneous  economic  boom  in  the  in- 
dustrialized nations,  which  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  far  beyond  the  capacity  to 
produce  them  in  those  nations. 

Now  fortunately,  although  other  infla- 
tionary pressures  continue,  food  produc- 
tion now  has  increased.  The  oil  embargo 
has  ended.  World  oil  prices  have  leveled 
off.  The  worldwide  economic  boom  has 
slackened. 

And  so,  these  particular  inflationary 
forces  are  no  longer  propelling  the  infla- 


tionary spiral  upward  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  were.  We  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  higher  price  levels  that  have 
been  reached  by  oil  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials will  continue  to  exert  strong  up- 
ward pressures  for  a  time  as  they  work 
their  way  through  the  economy. 

We  are  also  now  feeling  the  eff'ect  of  last 
year's  surge  of  prices  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
derstandably strong  drive  for  large  wage 
increases,  as  workers  try  to  catch  up  with 
earlier  cost  of  living  increases. 

Confronted  with  an  unacceptable  level 
of  inflation  on  the  one  hand  and  with  a 
temporary  slackening  of  economic  activity 
on  the  other,  many  voices  have  lately  been 
raised  in  America  demanding  some  swift, 
spectacular  action.  Some  ask  for  reim- 
posing  wage  and  price  controls.  Others 
recommend  that  we  wring  out  the  eco- 
nomy with  higher  taxes  or  sharply  restric- 
tive monetary  policies,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  severe  recession.  And  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  urge  that 
we  should  lower  taxes  in  order  to  pump 
up  the  economy  more  rapidly.  And  still 
others  suggest  that  we  should  simply  give 
up — that  we  should  accept  a  rampant  in- 
flation as  a  mysterious  and  incurable  dis- 
ease and  concentrate  on  learning  to  live 
with  it. 

Well,  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  of 
these  things.  Let  me  tell  you  why  not,  and 
let  me  tell  you  what  we  will  do  instead. 

If  experience  teaches  anything,  it  is 
that  economic  policies  aimed  exclusively 
at  short-term  relief  too  often  bring  long- 
term  grief. 

We  must  learn  to  think  less  in  terms  of 
programs  and  more  in  terms  of  policies, 
policies  of  respect  for  the  basic  laws  and 
forces  of  the  marketplace  and  of  recogni- 
tion that  in  those  policies  lie  the  keys  to 
our  economic  future. 
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And  so,  let  me  tell  you  first  what  we  are 
not  going  to  do. 

We  are  not  going  to  resort  to  the  dis- 
credited patent  medicine  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  To  return  to  controls  now 
for  temporary  relief  would  only  create 
new  distortions  and,  thus,  intensify  our 
.  long-term  difficulties,  and  lead  in  the  end 
to  even  more  inflation  when  the  controls 
came  off. 

We  are  not  going  to  respond  to  the 
short-term  slack  in  the  economy  by  prim- 
ing the  pumps  of  inflation  with  new  defi- 
cit spending  or  with  a  new  easing  of  credit 
or  with  tax  cuts  that  would  only  make  in- 
flation worse.  These  actions  would  be  like 
pouring  gasoline  on  a  raging  fire. 

And  neither  will  we  administer  the 
shock  treatment  of  a  sudden  drastic 
"wringing  out"  of  inflation,  the  cost  of 
which  in  terms  of  increased  unemploy- 
ment for  millions  of  Americans  would  be 
unacceptable. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

Our  aim  is  to  control  inflation  while 
continuing  to  produce  more,  so  that  peo- 
ple can  live  better.  The  key  to  this  lies  in 
keeping  our  eye  squarely  on  the  long 
term — and  keeping  it  there  even  as  we  ac- 
tively manage  our  short-term  -difficulties. 
It  lies  in  choosing  a  sensible,  realistic 
course  and  s.ticking  to  it,  whatever  the 
pressures.  And  that  is  exactly  what  we 
shall  do. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  every  sec- 
tor of  this  economy.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  take  what  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  undue  hardship  in  any 
sector  of  the  economy.  But  we  will  not 
react  either  to  general  or  to  specific  needs 
with  gimmicks  or  emotionalism,  and  we 
will  continue  steadily  on  our  basic  anti- 
inflationary  course. 
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A  policy  to  check  inflation  is  funda- 
mentally a  policy  to  curb  the  growth  of 
demand  relative  to  the  growth  of  supply. 
In  the  short  run,  attention  must  focus  on 
holding  down  the  increase  in  demand, 
because  with  few  exceptions,  increasing 
supply  takes  a  considerable  amount  of 
time. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  where 
changes  in  Government  policy  can  result 
in  rapid  expansions  of  supply.  Examples 
on  which  we  have  already  acted  include 
the  turning  back  into  production  of  tens  of 
millions  of  acres  of  farmland  which  had 
previously  been  kept  idle  and  the  sale  of 
excess  Government  stockpiles  of  certain 
raw  materials. 

In  the  longer  run,  we  can  focus  more  on 
increasing  the  growth  of  output — on  pro- 
ducing more  rather  than  on  demanding 
less.  So  our  strategy  must  have  two  ele- 
ments— mainly  restraining  demand  in  the 
short  run  and  expanding  supply  in  the 
long  run. 

Let's  turn  now  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  most  obvious  thing  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  to  restrain  demand 
is  to  hold  down  its  own  spending.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  expenditures  under 
the  budget  I  submitted  in  February  would 
be  $305  billion.  A  variety  of  forces,  the 
most  important  being  pending  Congres- 
sional legislation  in  excess  of  the  budget, 
threaten  to  raise  this  to  $3 1 2  billion — over 
$7  billion  over  the  budget  I  submitted  in 
January.  Undoubtedly,  more  spending 
proposals  will  be  pressed  in  Congress  in 
the  months  ahead. 

I  will  not  accept  this  inflation  of  the 
Federal  budget.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
determined  to  cut  below  the  $305  billion 
I  submitted  in  January  toward  a  goal  of 
$300  billion.  I  intend  to  veto  Congres- 
sional actions  that  would  raise  that  spend- 
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ing  above  the  budget.  And  beyond  this^  I 
have  directed  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies — without  ex- 
ception— to  trim  already-programed  Fed- 
eral spending  toward  the  goal  of  $300 
billion. 

I  have  also  ordered  a  reduction  of 
40,000  in  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees provided  for  in  the  budget  for  the 
current  year.  This  alone  will  save  $300 
million. 

For  the  1976  fiscal  year — in  which  we 
are  now  preparing  the  budget — a  year 
which  begins  in  just  1 1  months,  I  shall 
submit  a  budget  that  will  not  only  be  in 
balance  but  that  will  actually  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending,  so  that 
the  increase  from  1975  to  1976  will  be  less 
than  the  increase  from  1974  to  1975  rather 
than  more.  And  when  necessary,  in  pro- 
posing this  budget,  I  shall  propose  repeal 
of  existing  legislation  that  makes  spending 
mandatory. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  signed  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
Nation's  history,  this  law  provides  a 
mechanism  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  whole  budget  comprehensively,  not 
just  its  parts.  It  will  be  essential  that  this 
law  be  used  effectively  with  the  clear,  con- 
tinuing objective  of  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing expenditures  that  would  help  some  of 
the  people,  but  cause  higher  prices  for  all 
of  the  people. 

We  have  to  understand  one  fact.  The 
President  alone  cannot  cut  the  cost  of 
Government.  This  new  law  provides  a 
means  by  which  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  work  together  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  And  I  am  confident  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  support  the  efforts  of  the  President  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  so  that  mil- 


lions of  Americans  will  have  a  chance  to 
balance  their  family  budgets. 

The  other  principal  weapon  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's arsenal  to  control  inflation  is 
monetary  policy — that  is,  the  control  over 
the  expansion  of  money  and  credit. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  money  and  credit,  but  to  prevent 
that  supply  from  rising  too  fast.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  doing  so.  Holding  down 
money  and  credit  in  the  face  of  a  rapid 
inflation  causes  high  interest  rates,  which 
nobody  likes.  But  allowing  more  rapid 
monetary  expansion  would  soon  cause 
even  more  rapid  inflation  and  even  higher 
interest  rates.  And  therefore,  the  course  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  course  it  is  on,  is 
the  necessary  route  to  less  inflation  and 
lower  interest  rates. 

Like  any  other  part  of  the  anti-inflation 
program,  monetary  restraint  can  be  over- 
done. It  has  not  been  overdone  up  to  this 
time,  and  it  will  not  be  overdone.  We  shall 
provide  the  expansion  of  money  and  credit 
necessary  to  support  moderate  growth  of 
the  economy  at  reasonable  prices.  Chair- 
man Burns,  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  has 
assured  me  of  the  intention  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  avoid  extremes  of  restriction 
in  the  effort  to  conduct  an  effective  anti- 
inflationary  monetary  policy — an  effort 
which  every  American  should  endorse. 
There  will  not  be  a  credit  crunch  in  which 
the  money  for  essential  economic  activity 
becomes  unavailable. 

And  so,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  we  will  cut  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending.  We  will  hold  down 
the  growth  of  money  and  credit  to  check 
private  spending.  And  I  call  on  State  and 
local  governments,  and  on  businesses  and 
consumers,  to  hold  down  their  own  spend- 
ing and  increase  their  own  savings  as  their 
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contribution  in  the  fight  against  higher 
prices. 

I  recognize  that  some  Americans  can- 
not cut  their  spending  without  real  hard- 
ship. And  I  recognize  that  some  expendi- 
tures by  business  cannot  be  cut  without 
cutting  production  now  or  in  the  future 
and,  thereby,  increasing  unemployment. 
But  most  families  could  reduce  or  defer 
some  expenditures — building  their  sav- 
ings instead — without  hardship.  And 
every  business  has  some  fat  in  it,  just  as 
every  Federal  agency  has.  And  State  and 
local  governments,  whose  spending  has 
been  rising  rapidly,  should  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  cutting  un- 
necessary spending. 

Now,  there  are  cynics  who  will  say  that 
such  an  appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
American  people  is  futile.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  that.  We  saw  how  the  American 
people  saved  during  World  War  II.  And 
just  last  winter,  we  saw  how  the  American 
people  conserved  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  and 
avoided,  as  a  result,  gas  rationing  and  all 
the  consequences  that  would  have  flowed. 
In  my  recent  meetings  to  discuss  the  econ- 
omy and  in  my  mail,  I  have  had  abundant 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  only  to  cooperate  but  to 
join  actively  in  the  battle  against  inflation. 

Less  spending  means  less  pressure  on 
prices  today.  More  saving  means  more  in- 
vestment in  new  housing  and  new  produc- 
tion and,  therefore,  lower  prices  tomor- 
row. And  the  consumer — and  that  is 
everybody — wins  both  ways. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  significance  of 
a  $12  billion  difference  in  the  Federal 
budget.  A  cut  of  only  i  ^  percent  in  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures — that 
would  mean  like  putting  away  1 5  cents  for 
every  $10  spent — would  make  a  similar 
difference  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
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How  rapidly  we  succeed  in  cutting  in- 
flation will  also  depend  on  business  and 
labor.  If  they  continue  pushing  prices  and 
wages  rapidly  forward,  this  will  continue 
the  inflationary  pressures.  But  sales  will 
suffer,  because  consumers  will  resist  pay- 
ing higher  prices,  and  employment  will 
also  suffer,  and  no  one  in  the  end  will  be 
better  off. 

And  therefore,  in  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  in  the  Nation's,  it  is  essential  that 
business  and  labor  act  responsibly  in  their 
price  and  wage  demands.  As  I  have  said, 
we  shall  not  return  to  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. But  I  intend  to  use  every  influence 
of  the  Presidency  and  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  helpful  voluntary 
restraint  on  the  part  of  both  business  and 
labor  in  this  critical  area. 

In  the  short  run,  as  I  have  said,  we  must 
focus  on  measures  to  restrain  demand. 
But  to  achieve  prosperity  without  inflation 
in  the  long  run,  we  must  focus  above  all 
on  producing  more  so  that  we  can  have 
more  goods  and  services  without  higher 
prices. 

To  assure  a  vigorous  growth  of  supplies 
in  the  longer  run,  a  number  of  critical 
measures  are  necessary. 

A  good  example  is  agriculture,  where 
today  less  than  5  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion feed  all  of  America  and  help  feed 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  We 
must  keep  our  agricultural  programs 
focused  on  a  policy  of  abundance  as  they 
now  are,  rather  than  on  a  policy  of 
scarcity. 

We  have  seen  vividly  the  importance 
of  energy  supplies  and  energy  prices  in 
the  U.S.  economy  over  these  past  few 
months.  We  must  now  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  ourselves  of  reliable  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
That  is  the  essence  of  Project  Independ- 
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ence  on  which  we  are  now  moving  steadily 
forward.  Let  us  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  will  never  again  be  hostage  to  a 
cut-off  of  vital  energy  supplies  by  any  for- 
eign country.  And  here  is  another  area 
where  the  President  alone  cannot  do  the 
job.  We  need  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress on  many  pieces  of  legislation  in  this 
area  which  await  action. 

We  need  to  assure  adequate  long-term 
supplies  of  capital  for  investment,  another 
area  we  have  discussed  at  great  length  in 
recent  weeks.  In  May,  I  directed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  undertake  a  special  study  of  long- 
range  capital  needs  to  provide  for  the 
continued  growth  of  our  economy  and 
how  to  ensure  that  these  needs  may  be 
met. 

Too  often  today  the  creative  energies 
of  our  economic  system  are  stifled  by  bur- 
densome overregulation  based  on  policies 
designed  for  an  earlier  era.  For  example, 
Government  regulations  often  require 
trucks  to  run  empty.  This  wastes  fuel,  and 
it  raises  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  every- 
thing these  trucks  carry.  That  is  just  one 
example.  Many  others  could  be  cited. 
And  consequently,  I  have  directed  a 
sweeping  review  of  these  poUcies  with  the 
objective  of  recommending  these  changes 
needed  to  bring  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  regulatory  policies  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  a  new  era  when  increasing  pro- 
ductivity must  be  a  primary  means  of 
achieving  our  primary  economic  goals. 

And  where  regulatory  agencies,  because 
of  obsolete  rules,  have  the  effect  of  restrict- 
ing production  rather  than  encouraging 
it,  those  rules  need  to  be  changed.  And 
they  will  be  changed. 

Some  of  the  most  important  regulations 
from  this  standpoint  are  not  Federal,  but 


State  or  local,  such  as  obsolete  building 
codes.  Therefore,  this  review  will  encom- 
pass the  reforms  needed  at  all  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  enact  the  regulatory  reforms  that  I  have 
already  proposed — with  respect  to  trans- 
portation and  financial  institutions,  for 
example — in  order  to  make  our  economic 
system  more  productive  and  less  infla- 
tionary. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  very  sensitive 
political  point.  It  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
evaluate the  trade-off  between  increasing 
supplies,  increasing  production,  and  cer- 
tain other  objectives  that  are  worthwhile, 
such  as  improving  the  environment  and 
increasing  safety.  Those  goals  are  impor- 
tant, but  we  too  often,  recently,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  push  particular  social  goals  so 
far  and  so  fast  that  other  important  eco- 
nomic goals  are  unduly  sacrificed.  And 
consequently,  these  policies  must  be  re- 
evaluated and  adjusted  to  the  new  needs. 

Congress  should  enact  the  trade  reform 
bill  so  that  negotiations  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  can  begin.  This  sometimes  sounds 
like  an  esoteric  subject  of  interest  only  to 
those  who  are  in  international  trade.  But 
competition  from  abroad  can  be  a  power- 
ful force  toward  increasing  productivity 
in  the  United  States,  creating  more  jobs, 
making  more  supplies  available  for  Ameri- 
can consumers,  and  in  holding  down 
prices. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  we  must 
restore  the  idea  in  America  that  the  way 
to  have  more  is  to  produce  more.  This  is 
true  of  a  nation,  it  is  true  of  individuals. 
Too  many  countries  are  in  extreme  diffi- 
culty because  their  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  way  to  get  more  is  to  have 
the  Government  spend  more,  even  though 
no  more  is  produced.  That  has  often  been 
true  in  this  country. 
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It  is  often  said  that  we  have  worldwide 
inflation  because  people  demand  more. 
That  is  just  a  half-truth.  We  have  world- 
wide inflation  because  people's  demand 
for  more  is  not  matched  by  a  willingness 
and  ability  on  their  part  to  produce  more. 
The  demand  too  often  is  translated  into  a 
supply  of  votes,  not  a  supply  of  work, 
saving,  initiative,  and  innovation. 

In  America — and  may  it  always  be  this 
way — the  power  of  government  is  the 
power  of  the  people.  And  therefore,  the 
most  important  responsibility  of  each 
American  in  fighting  inflation  is  your  re- 
sponsibility— those  of  you  in  this  room  and 
the  millions  listening  on  television  and 
radio.  I  can  assure  you  that  your  Govern- 
ment will  take  firm  measures,  measures 
that  will  be  unpopular  with  many  special 
interest  groups.  The  voice  of  the  people  in 
support  of  sound  anti-inflation  policies 
needs  to  be  heard  in  Washington  above 
the  voices  of  the  special  interests. 

In  fact,  we  need  in  this  country  the  one 
lobby  we  don't  have — an  an ti -inflation 
lobby.  This  should  not  be  a  lobby  with 
plush  Washington  offices  and  high  paid 
officers — and  I  am  not  reflecting  on  any 
of  the  people  who  may  be  lobbyists  here. 
This  lobby  should  have  an  office  in  every 
home  in  America,  and  every  citizen  should 
be  an  officer  in  it.  When  every  Govern- 
ment official — whether  in  the  executive 
branch,  in  the  Congress,  or  in  State  and 
local  governments — knows  that  this  anti- 
inflation  lobby  will  reward  anti-inflation- 
ary action  and  punish  inflationary  action, 
the  fight  against  inflation  will  be  won. 

We  have  looked,  as  we  should,  at  many 
of  the  troubles  in  the  American  economy 
today,  but  we  must  also  recognize  that 
despite  its  troubles,  the  American  economy 
today  is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


One  needs  only  to  travel,  as  I  have  in 
recent  months  and  over  the  years,  to  other 
nations,  particularly  industrial  nations,  to 
realize  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

Painful  as  our  own  inflation  is,  it  is  less 
than  that  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Japan,  and  less  than  that  of 
most  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  time  and  again  I  have  found  in 
recent  months  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries marveling  at  the  great  economic 
strength  of  America  and  wishing  that  they 
could  exchange  their  economic  difficulties 
for  ours. 

And  consequently,  as  we  look  at  the 
troubles  in  our  economy  today,  we  must 
not  overlook  its  strengths.  We  have  the 
strongest  economy  in  the  world  by  far, 
and  we  can  win  any  economic  battle  that 
we  determine  to  win.  We  are  out  to  win 
the  battle  against  inflation,  and  with  our 
strong  economy,  we  have  the  resources 
to  do  it. 

As  we  look  at  the  strengths  of  that 
economy,  we  have  more  jobs  in  America 
today  than  ever  before,  and  those  jobs  pay 
higher  wages,  real  wages,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  even  in  the 
area  of  food  costs,  which  we  all  know  is 
one  that  really  strikes  home  to  whoever 
keeps  that  family  budget.  A  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  wage  earner's  income  goes 
to  food  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Young  Americans  today  are  finding 
work,  rather  than  facing  the  draft,  and  we 
can  be  thankful  for  that.  And  if  our  un- 
employment, which  is  holding  lower  than 
we  had  earlier  predicted,  if  it  is  higher 
than  we  want — and  it  is — let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  those  who  may  be  unemployed 
are  not  facing  the  draft  and  not  serving  in 
any  war  overseas. 
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In  fact,  we  can  be  thankful  that  our 
problems  today  are  the  problems  of  peace, 
rather  than  the  problems  of  war. 

We  will  win  the  fight  against  inflation, 
but  we  are  going  to  win  it  not  by  a  single 
set  of  dramatic  actions,  but  by  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  actions  that  in  themselves 
are  often  undramatic,  actions  that  may 
not  make  headlines  in  the  morning  news- 
papers, but  that  will  be  the  right  actions 
to  take. 

In  economic  policy,  impatience  is  the 
great  enemy  of  sound  policy.  If  you  look 
at  the  history  of  inflation  in  America,  more 
than  anything  else  it  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  impatience:  impatience  to 
spend  money  we  have  not  yet  earned  or  to 
spend  taxes  we  have  not  yet  collected; 
impatience  to  satisfy  all  of  our  social  wants 
at  once,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  aff'ord  everything  at  once;  im- 
patience with  the  short-term  dislocations 
that  often  are  part  of  long-term  adjust- 
ments needed  to  keep  the  economy  grow- 
ing in  a  healthy  rather  than  an  unhealthy 
way. 

The  key  to  fighting  inflation,  therefore, 
is  steadiness.  The  steadiness  that  accepts 
the  need  for  hard  decisions,  for  occasional 
unpleasant  statistics  and  even  a  measure 
of  sacrifice  in  the  short  run  in  order  to 
ensure  stable  growth  without  inflation  for 
the  long  run,  the  steadiness  that  stands 
fixed  against  the  clamor  to  take  dramatic 
action  just  to  create  an  appearance  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  steadiness  that  re- 
jects demagogery,  that  rejects  gimmickry, 
and  that  gives  the  enormous  creative 
forces  of  the  marketplace  in  America  a 
chance  to  work.  That  is  our  strength,  the 
free  marketplace  in  America,  and  we  must 
keep  it  free. 

And  so,  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  on  the 
right  road  toward  our  goal,  a  goal  of  full 


prosperity  without  war  and  without  infla- 
tion. We  are  going  to  stay  on  that  road. 

We  will  be  steadfast  in  holding  down 
Federal  spending,  in  slowing  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

We  will  have  moderate  but  firm  re- 
straint on  the  growth  of  the  money  supply. 

We  will  work  creatively  with  other  na- 
tions to  deal  with  inflation  in  its  world- 
wide dimensions. 

We  will  take  new  measures  to  encourage 
productivity,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  long-term  objective  we  can  set 
for  ourselves — to  encourage  productivity 
and  to  increase  supplies  of  scarce  re- 
sources. And  in  particular,  we  are  going 
to  press  vigorously  forward  in  increasing 
supplies  of  energy  and  food — the  biggest 
components  of  the  recent  inflationary 
surge. 

We  shall  stand  firm  against  efforts  to 
turn  us  aside  from  the  steadiness  of  course 
that  is  necessary. 

We  intend  to  devote  the  full  energies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  fight 
against  inflation.  And  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port, for  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people  in  this  great  cause. 

In  1976,  America  will  celebrate  its 
200th  anniversary  as  a  nation. 

Let  our  goal  for  that  anniversary  be  an 
America  at  peace  with  every  nation  in  the 
world,  a  peace  that  we  helped  to  bring 
about.  And  here  at  home,  let  our  goal  be 
an  economy  of  prosperity  without  war  and 
without  inflation. 

That  is  a  great  goal.  It  will  require  the 
united  efforts,  the  dediction  of  govern- 
ment, of  business,  of  labor,  and  of  individ- 
ual Americans  all  over  this  country. 

What  you  do,  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
will  matter. 

As  you  play  your  part  in  this  great 
crusade,  you  can  be  confident  that  your 
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Federal  Government  will  play  its  part. 
And  together,  we  can  achieve  the  goal 
that  all  of  us  want:  the  goal  of  full  pros- 
perity without  war  and  without  inflation 
for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  and  for 
America's  future. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:32  p.m.  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Room  of  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  before  a  conference  on  the  economy  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  address  was  broadcast 


live  on  nationwide  radio  and  television.  An 
advance  text  of  his  address  was  released  on  the 
same  day. 

In  his  opening  words,  the  President  referred 
to  William  French  Smith,  president  of  the 
California  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  conference  on  the  economy  was  spon- 
sored by  the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  California  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association. 


230     Statement  About  Signing  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  of  1974.     July  26,  1974 


I  AM  signing  today  S.  3679,  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974. 

Through  a  carefully  controlled  program 
of  loan  guarantees,  this  bill  will  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  caught  in  a  recent 
cost-price  squeeze.  When  production  costs 
soared  above  sales  levels  in  recent  months, 
many  producers — especially  in  the  beef  in- 
dustry— began  operating  at  a  loss,  and 
some  still  face  the  threat  of  bankruptcy. 
Without  some  form  of  assistance  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  there  might  ultimately  be 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  producers, 
which  would  in  turn  lead  to  reduced  sup- 
plies and  higher  prices  for  the  consumers. 

I  am  keenly  aware,  however,  that  this 
bill  also  presents  some  dangers.  The  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  bill  should  not 
be  used  to  bail  out  short-term  speculators 
who  are  normally  not  engaged  in  livestock 
production,  nor  should  it  be  used  to  re- 
finance debt  unrelated  to  recent  market 


conditions  or  to  offset  potential  losses  by 
banking  institutions,  which  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  absorb  some  loss  as  a  normal  busi- 
ness risk.  Instead,  it  should  be  used  only 
in  those  cases  where  it  can  make  the 
critical  difference  between  a  producer's 
ability  to  sustain  continued  meat  produc- 
tion and  a  forced  reduction  in  his  produc- 
tion that  in  the  long  run  would  hurt  the 
general  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 
Accordingly,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  administer  this  act  with 
deliberation  and  selectivity  to  ensure  that 
it  is  used  only  by  the  bona  fide  producer 
of  livestock  who  is  critically  affected  by 
short-term  changes  in  market  conditions 
and  whose  continued  production  would  be 
severely  jeopardized  in  the  absence  of 
such  assistance. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  3679,  approved  July  25, 
1974,  is  Public  Law  93-357  (88  Stat.  391). 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Glemente, 
Calif. 
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23 1     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Presidential  Medal  of 

Freedom  to  Charles  LeRoy  Lowman.     July  27,  1974 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
to  Dr.  Charles  Lowman.  I  shall  read  a 
citation  in  just  a  moment,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  on  such  an  occasion  like  this  not 
to  mention  the  distinguished  career  of  this 
very  distinguished  Californian  and  distin- 
guished American  without  going  into  a 
little  more  length  than  the  citation  itself. 

First,  he  is  94  years  of  age  and  in 
magnificent  health,  as  you  can  see.  Sec- 
ond, in  his  94  years,  he  has  been  eminently 
successful  as  a  doctor,  but  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  in  that  94  years  helping 
other  people,  free  of  charge.  He  is  par- 
ticularly known  for  his  work  in  ortho- 
pedics and,  in  that  field,  especially  known 
for  his  work  with  young  people. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children,  for  example,  today  in  California 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  Nation  who  are 
walking  who  otherwise  would  be  crippled 
except  for  Dr.  Lowman.  There  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  adults  who  are 
standing  straighter,  feeling  better,  who  do 
not  suffer  from  the  various  ailments  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  medicine  because  of 
Dr.  Lowman's  hard  work  and  also  his 
real  genius. 

He  is,  as  we  know,  a  distinguished  man 
in  his  field.  He  will  be  remembered  by  his 
colleagues  for  what  he  has  written,  for 
what  he  has  said,  for  what  he  has  done, 
for  his  great  technical  skill.  But  he  will  be 
remembered  by  those  he  has  helped  and, 
I  think,  by  his  fellow  Americans  by  the 
millions,  because  he  has  a  great  heart.  He 
is  a  very  fine  human  being,  generous  with 
his  time,  concerned  about  those  less  for- 


tunate than  he  is,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
man  who  deserves  the  Medal  of  Freedom, 
the  highest  recognition  that  our  Govern- 
ment can  give  to  an  individual  who  is  not 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  now  read  the  citation,  and  we  will 
present  the  Medal  of  Freedom : 

[At  this  point,  the  President  read  the  citation, 
the  text  of  which  follows : 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF    AMERICA 

AWARDS    THIS 

PRESIDENTIAL  MEDAL  OF  FREEDOM 

TO 

CHARLES  LEROY  LOWMAN,  M.D. 

A  pioneer  in  medicine,  a  physician  of  sur- 
passing skill,  and  a  great  humanitarian.  Dr. 
Charles  LeRoy  Lowman  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  fellow  man.  His  good  works 
have  enriched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  patients, 
but  none  more  so  than  the  generations  of  handi- 
capped children  who  have  been  treated  at  the 
hospital  that  he  founded  in  Los  Angeles  early 
in  this  century.  The  world  will  long  be  indebted 
to  this  distinguished  and  noble  American.] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:27  2i.m.  at 
the  Western  White  House,  San  Glemente,  Calif. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
biographical  data  on  Dr.  Lowman  and  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Dr.  Lowman  responded  to  the  President's 
remarks  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

I  can't  thank  you  enough.  This  is  probably 
the  crowning  achievement  of  my  life,  and  we 
shall  always  remember  it.  I  can't  help  but  feel 
that  in  honoring  me,  you  are  realizing  the  back- 
ground at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  all  the 
hundreds  who  have  been  my  helpers  are  the 
ones  who  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  re- 
sults of  what  we  have  attained  today. 

We  started  in  with  about  $500  and  509  pa- 
tients, and  we  moved  into  an  old  stable  at  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  we  stayed  in  that 
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stable  and  held  a  clinic  up  until  1929.  And  we 
registered,  to  start  with,  509  patients,  and  I 
checked  the  other  day  and  there  are  pretty 
close  to  207,000  in  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  private  cases  that  I  have 
had. 

Of  course,  at  my  age,  I  am  getting  many 
cases  that  are  40  and  50  years  of  followups, 
which  you  have  to  live  quite  a  while  to  get  the 
types  of  people  I  have  had. 

The  most  important  thing  that  I  call  the  pay- 


off is  the  fact  that  these  people — who  many  of 
them  are  adults  that  I  took  care  of  when  they 
were  babies  and  made  them  walk  again,  club- 
footed  children,  and  then  when  I  realize  what 
they  are  accomplishing — they  are  not  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  and  they  are  holding  down  good 
jobs  and  having  families  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  that  is  what  I  call  the  payoff. 

No  amount  of  money  can  ever  give  you  the 
satisfaction  that  that  does. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  very  much. 


232     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council.     July  29,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council,  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  Public  Law  92- 
423,  the  "National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972." 

It  should  be  noted  that  funds  for  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  have  been  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years :  from  $195 
million  in  1971  to  $286  million  in  1974, 
to  $309  million  proposed  for  1975.  In 
short,  the  Administration's  actions  on  the 
heart  and  lung  program  clearly  identify  it 
as  an  area  of  very  high  priority. 

While  there  are  recommendations  in 


the  Council's  report  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  Administration's  views,  the 
Council's  Report  merits  serious  considera- 
tion and  will  be  closely  studied  and  eval- 
uated. I  am  forwarding  the  report  so  that 
the  Congress  may  also  have  it  available 
for  its  deliberations. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
July  29,  1974. 

note:  The  report,  entitled  "National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Program — First 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  Council"  (25  pp.  plus  appen- 
dixes), was  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


233     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  an  Amended  Text 
to  the  Convention  on  Facihtation  of  International 
Maritime  Traffic,  1965.     July  29,  1974 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith^  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its 
acceptance^  a  copy  of  an  amended  text 
to  Article  VII  of  the  Convention  on 
Facilitation    of    International    Maritime 


TraffiCj  1965.  The  amended  text  was 
adopted  at  a  brief  special  conference  in 
London  in  November  1973  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Contracting  Governments 
for  their  acceptance.  The  report  of  the 
Department    of    State    concerning    the 
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amended  text  is  also  transmitted  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  amended  text  is  to 
provide  a  "tacit  amendment"  procedure 
for  approving  changes  in  the  Annex  to  the 
Convention.  That  Annex  sets  forth  the 
implementing  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  for  simplifying  and 
making  as  uniform  as  possible  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  formalities  required  of 
ships  on  arriving  at  or  clearing  ports. 
These  formalities  relate  to  customs,  im- 
migration, public  health  and  other  re- 


quirements imposed  on  vessels  engaged  in 
international  voyages. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  acceptance  of  the  amended 
text,  which  is  intended  to  expedite  the 
making  of  desirable  changes  in  the  agreed 
formalities. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

July  29,  1974. 

note:  The  text  of  the  amendment  and  ac- 
companying papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Ex- 
ecutive D  (93d  Gong.,  2d  sess.). 


234     White  House  Statement  on  the  Signing  of  an 

International  Agreement  on  Cyprus.     July  30,  1974 


THE  United  States  welcomes  the  an- 
nouncement in  Geneva  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
We  consider  this  an  important  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Cyprus. 

We  commend  the  intensive  and  patient 
efforts   of   the    three    governments    con- 


cerned which  brought  about  this  achieve- 
ment. In  particular,  we  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  skill  and  persistence  of  Mr.  [James] 
Gallaghan,  the  Minister  of  State  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  as  leader  of  the  conference, 
deserves  great  credit  for  its  success  and  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

note:  See  Item  227,  footnote  2. 


235     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Plan  for 
United  States  Participation  in  the  World  Weather 
Program.     August  i,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  well-known  maxim  says,  "Everybody 
talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it." 

That  maxim  is  no  longer  valid.  We  are 
confident  that  the  knowledge  of  weather 
we  are  gaining  through  studies  and  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  the  World 
Weather  Program  will  give  man  the  un- 


derstanding, tools  and  techniques  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  his  atmosphere. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  furthering  the  goals  of  this 
program.  These  goals  are: 

— To  extend  the  time,  range  and  scope 
of  weather  predictions ; 

— To  assess  the  impact  of  atmospheric 
pollution  on  environmental  quality; 
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— To  study  the  feasibility  and  the  con- 
sequences of  weather  modification ; 

— To  encourage  international  coopera- 
tion in  meeting  the  meteorological  needs 
of  all  nations. 

The  United  States  will  soon  begin  con- 
tinuous viewing  of  storms  over  much  of 
the  earth's  surface  through  the  use  of  two 
geostationary  satellites.  These  satellites 
will  also  relay  information  from  remote 
observing  stations^  thereby  strfengthening 
our  ability  to  warn  of  potential  natural 
disasters. 

In  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
expect  soon  to  make  five  such  satellites 
operational. 

Immediate  gains  in  weather  predicting 
are  also  being  made  through  increased 
computer  power.  This  increased  computer 
use  will  also  in  time  produce  long-term 
gains  in  both  immediate  and  extended 
range  prediction  of  global  weather  condi- 


tions and  in  the  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  man's  activities  upon  climate  and 
weather. 

During  June  through  September  this 
year  a  major  international  experiment 
will  be  conducted  in  the  tropical  Atlantic. 
This  experiment  is  expected  to  provide 
new  information  on  the  origin  of  tropical 
storms  and  hurricanes,  and  the  effects  of 
these  storms  on  global  circulation. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  this  annual  report 
describing  the  current  and  planned  activ- 
ities of  Federal  agencies  participating  in 
the  World  Weather  Program. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
August  I,  1974. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "World  Weather 
Program,  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1975"  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  57  pp.)- 


236     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
Urban  Transportation.     August  i,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  promotion  of  desirable  community 
development  and  flexibility  in  urban 
transportation  policies  are  principal  goals 
of  this  Administration. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  promote  the 
orderly  development  of  urban  areas  ac- 
cording to  local  priorities,  our  efforts 
should  be  focused  on  measures  which  bet- 
ter integrate  and  coordinate  all  modes  of 
transportation  in  urban  areas  with  other 


physical  and  social  programs.  Moreover, 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
given  greater  participation  in  major  deci- 
sions in  the  use  of  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing community  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  report  which  summarizes  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  working  to  effect 
significant  improvements  toward  that 
end. 
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The  report  was  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  re- 
quired by  section  4(g)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  In  particu- 
lar^ it  documents  the  cooperative  efforts 
on  legislative  proposals,  policies  and  activ- 
ities that  are  being  taken  by  this  Adminis- 
tration to  assure  that  urban  transportation 
systems  most  effectively  serve  both  na- 
tional transportation  needs  and  the  de- 


velopment policies  of  individual  urban 
areas. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

August  I,  1974. 

note:  The  40-page  report  is  entitled  "Report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  Urban 
Transportation  Policies  and  Activities." 


237     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Establishment 
of  a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force.     August  2,  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

EarUer  this  year^  before  the  expiration 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council^  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress that  a  residual  group  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  be  au- 
thorized to  monitor  wages  and  prices^  as 
an  on-going  part  of  our  fight  against  in- 
flation. The  Congress  did  not  act  on  this 
proposal. 

In  my  economic  address  on  May  25  of 
this  year,  I  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force  to  monitor 
wages  and  prices.  Again,  no  Congressional 
authorization  was  forthcoming.  While  I 
continue  to  oppose  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls,  it  is  essential  that  wages 
and  prices  be  carefully  watched,  that  labor 
and  management  be  constantly  aware  of 
public  concern  in  this  area,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment have  the  information  it  needs  to 
persuade  labor  and  management  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  effort  to  reduce  inflation. 
We  have  carried  out  this  monitoring  func- 


tion as  best  we  can  with  our  existing  re- 
sources, under  the  leadership  of  my  Coun- 
sellor for  Economic  Policy,  Kenneth  Rush. 
The  need  for  a  properly  authorized  group 
continues,  however,  and  it  now  appears 
that  many  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
prepared  to  reconsider  their  earlier  oppo- 
sition to  my  proposal  for  such  a  group.  A 
senate  spokesman  for  the  majority  party 
of  the  Congress  is  now  advocating  such  a 
proposal. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  transmitting  a 
legislative  proposal  to  establish  a  Cost  of 
Living  Task  Force.  I  invite  all  those  who 
have  come  to  see  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posal to  join  as  bipartisan  co-sponsors  in 
this  vital  step  in  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

August  2,  1974. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  on  the  proposed  task  force. 
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238     Statement  on  Signing  the  Department  of  Defense 

Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1975.     August  5,  1974 


I  AM  TODAY  signing  H.R.  14592,  the 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occa- 
sions, a  strong  America  is  essential  to 
maintaining  world  peace.  Our  military 
forces  deter  potential  aggressors  and, 
together  with  those  of  our  allies,  serve  to 
assure  the  continued  security  of  the  free 
world.  Without  that  strength,  our  adver- 
saries would  have  no  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate the  mutual  reduction  of  arms 
through  which  it  may  be  possible  to  limit 
the  rate  of  growth  of  military  expendi- 
tures in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  this  bill  the  Con- 
gress has  expressed  support  for  our  ob- 
jectives by  authorizing  $22.2  billion  for 
military  procurement  purposes  during  fis- 
cal year  1975.  Funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  acquisition  of  major 
new  weapons  systems  will  help  us  to 
maintain  our  strong  military  posture,  and 
a  military  end  strength  of  2,149,000  will 
contribute  positively  to  continued  force 
readiness. 

There  are,  however,  several  unfor- 
tunate features  in  this  bill.  A  number  of 
provisions    authorize    spending   for    un- 


needed  equipment  and  could  thus  inflate 
defense  spending  unnecessarily  at  a  time 
when  we  all  should  recognize  the  need  to 
avoid  waste.  I  shall  monitor  this  spending 
closely,  and  in  particular,  I  intend  to  re- 
view the  provision  that  any  newly  con- 
structed major  combatant  ship  be  equip- 
ped with  nuclear  power  unless  the  Presi- 
dent advises  otherwise.  I  shall  recommend 
nuclear  propulsion  for  ships  only  when  the 
added  cost  of  such  propulsion  is  fully  jus- 
tified in  the  national  interests. 

Section  709  of  this  measure  authorizes 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  a  Presidential  decision  per- 
mitting the  export  of  certain  goods  and 
technology  to  specific  countries.  In  my 
view,  this  feature  provides  for  an  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  legislative  power.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  add  to  a  bill  of  such  importance  to 
our  national  security  a  rider  adversely  af- 
fecting the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers.  However,  the  compelling  subject 
matter  of  this  bill  gives  me  no  practical 
choice  but  to  sign  it,  notwithstanding  my 
serious  reservations. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  14592  is  Public  Law 
93-365  (88  Stat.  399). 


239     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Regulations  and  a  Final  Protocol 
to  the  Regulations.     August  5,  1974 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Telegraph  Regula- 


tions and  the  Telephone  Regulations 
along  with  the  appendices  thereto  and  a 
Final  Protocol  to  those  Regulations,  done 
at  Geneva,  April   ii,    1973.  Also  trans- 
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mitted  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
is  the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Regulations. 

These  Regulations  are  simplified,  com- 
pletely revised  versions  of  the  1958  Regu- 
lations and  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
international  business  system  guided  by 
the  Regulations  to  keep  apace  with 
rapidly  advancing  telecommunications 
technology. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  both  the 


Telegraph  Regulations  and  the  Tele- 
phone Regulations  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  their  ratification  with  the 
declarations  proposed  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
Augusts,  1974. 

note:  The  texts  of  the  regulations  and  the 
final  protocol  and  accompanying  papers  are 
printed  in  Senate  Executive  E  (93d  Gong.,  2d 

sess.). 


240     Statement  Announcing  Availability  of  Additional 
Transcripts  of  Presidential  Tape  Recordings. 
August  5,  1974 


I  HAVE  TODAY  instructed  my  attor- 
neys to  make  available  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  am  making  pub- 
lic, the  transcripts  of  three  conversations 
with  H.  R.  Haldeman  on  June  23,  1972. 
I  have  also  turned  over  the  tapes  of  these 
conversations  to  Judge  Sirica,  as  part  of 
the  process  of  my  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

On  April  29,  in  announcing  my  decision 
to  make  public  the  original  set  of  White 
House  transcripts,  I  stated  that  "as  far  as 
what  the  President  personally  knew  and 
did  with  regard  to  Watergate  and  the 
coverup  is  concerned,  these  materials — to- 
gether with  those  already  made  avail- 
able— will  tell  it  all." 

Shortly  after  that,  in  May,  I  made  a 
preliminary  review  of  some  of  the  64 
taped  conversations  subpoenaed  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor. 

Among  the  conversations  I  listened  to 
at  that  time  were  two  of  those  of  June  23. 
Although   I   recognized   that  these   pre- 


sented potential  problems,  I  did  not  in- 
form my  staff  or  my  Counsel  of  it,  or  those 
arguing  my  case,  nor  did  I  amend  my 
submission  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
order  to  include  and  reflect  it.  At  the 
time,  I  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  the 
implications  which  these  conversations 
might  now  appear  to  have.  As  a  result, 
those  arguing  my  case,  as  well  as  those 
passing  judgment  on  the  case,  did  so  with 
information  that  was  incomplete  and  in 
some  respects  erroneous.  This  was  a  seri- 
ous act  of  omission  for  which  I  take  full 
responsibility  and  which  I  deeply  regret. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  12 
days  ago,  I  have  ordered  my  Counsel  to 
analyze  the  64  tapes,  and  I  have  listened 
to  a  number  of  them  myself.  This  process 
has  made  it  clear  that  portions  of  the  tapes 
of  these  June  23  conversations  are  at  vari- 
ance with  certain  of  my  previous  state- 
ments. Therefore,  I  have  ordered  the 
transcripts  made  available  immediately 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  so  that  they 
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can  be  reflected  in  the  committee's  report 
and  included  in  the  record  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  a  formal  written  statement  on 
May  22  of  last  year,  I  said  that  shortly 
after  the  Watergate  break-in^  I  became 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  the 
FBI  investigation  might  lead  to  the  expo- 
sure either  of  unrelated  covert  activities 
of  the  CIA  or  of  sensitive  national  security 
matters  that  the  so-called  "plumbers" 
unit  at  the  White  House  had  been  work- 
ing on,  because  of  the  CIA  and  plumbers 
connections  of  some  of  those  involved.  I 
said  that  I  therefore  gave  instructions 
that  the  FBI  should  be  alerted  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  CIA  and  to  ensure  that  the 
investigation  not  expose  these  sensitive 
national  security  matters. 

That  statement  was  based  on  my  rec- 
ollection at  the  time — some  1 1  months 
later — plus  documentary  materials  and 
relevant  public  testimony  of  those 
involved. 

The  June  23  tapes  clearly  show,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  time  I  gave  those  instruc- 
tions I  also  discussed  the  political  aspects 
of  the  situation  and  that  I  was  aware  of 
the  advantages  this  course  of  action  would 
have  with  respect  to  limiting  possible  pub- 
lic exposure  of  involvement  by  persons 
connected  with  the  reelection  committee. 

My  review  of  the  additional  tapes  has, 
so  far,  shown  no  other  major  inconsist- 
encies with  what  I  have  previously  sub- 
mitted. While  I  have  no  way  at  this  stage 
of  being  certain  that  there  will  not  be 
others,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be.  In  any  case,  the  tapes  in 
their  entirety  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  furnished  to  Judge  Sirica.  He  has 
begun  what  may  be  a  rather  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  the   tapes,  passing  on 


specific  claims  of  executive  privilege  on 
portions  of  them,  and  forwarding  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor  those  tapes  or  those 
portions  that  are  relevant  to  the  Water- 
gate investigation. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  this  review  will 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  House  de- 
bate. It  appears  at  this  stage,  however, 
that  a  House  vote  of  impeachment  is,  as 
a  practical  matter,  virtually  a  foregone 
conclusion  ^  and  that  the  issue  will  there- 
fore go  to  trial  in  the  Senate.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  no  other  significant  relevant 
materials  are  withheld,  I  shall  voluntarily 
furnish  to  the  Senate  everything  from 
these  tapes  that  Judge  Sirica  rules  should 
go  to  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

I  recognize  that  this  additional  mate- 
rial I  am  now  furnishing  may  further 
damage  my  case,  especially  because  atten- 
tion will  be  drawn  separately  to  it  rather 
than  to  the  evidence  in  its  entirety.  In  con- 
sidering its  implications,  therefore,  I  urge 
that  two  points  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  to  remember 
what  actually  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
instructions  I  gave  on  June  23.  Acting 
Director  Gray  of  the  FBI  did  coordinate 
with  Director  Helms  and  Deputy  Director 
Walters  of  the  CIA.  The  CIA  did  under- 
take an  extensive  check  to  see  whether  any 
of  its  covert  activities  would  be  compro- 
mised by  a  full  FBI  investigation  of  Water- 
gate. Deputy  Director  Walters  then 
reported  back  to  Mr.  Gray  that  they 
would  not  be  compromised.  On  July  6, 


^  On  July  27,  1974,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  recommended  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  consider  the  impeachment  of 
the  President  by  adopting  a  proposed  article 
of  impeachment.  Two  additional  articles  were 
adopted  on  July  29  and  30  and  were  added  to 
the  bill  of  impeachment. 
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when  I  called  Mr.  Gray,  and  when  he 
expressed  concern  about  improper  at- 
tempts to  limit  his  investigation,  as  the 
record  shows,  I  told  him  to  press  ahead 
vigorously  with  his  investigation — which 
he  did. 

The  second  point  I  would  urge  is  that 
the  evidence  be  looked  at  in  its  entirety 
and  the  events  be  looked  at  in  perspective. 
Whatever  mistakes  I  made  in  the  han- 


dling of  Watergate,  the  basic  truth  re- 
mains that  when  all  the  facts  were 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  insisted  on  a 
full  investigation  and  prosecution  of  those 
guilty.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
record,  in  its  entirety,  does  not  justify  the 
extreme  step  of  impeachment  and  removal 
of  a  President.  I  trust  that  as  the  con- 
stitutional process  goes  forward,  this  per- 
spective will  prevail. 


241     Memorandum  About  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign. 
August  8,  1974 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Honor- 
able William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  for  the  National  Capital  Area 
this  fall. 

This  campaign,  which  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, will  combine  into  a  single  drive 
the  solicitation  efforts  of  the  United  Way 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Agencies,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Service  Agencies.  In  this  one  drive 
we  will  be  seeking  to  do  our  share  to  meet 
the  needs  of  more  than  1 50  local,  national, 
and  international  health,  welfare,  and 
social  service  agencies. 

These  organizations  deserve  our  whole- 
hearted support.  Working  individually  we 
can  do  little,  but  working  together  through 
voluntary  organizations  we  can  help  the 
young,  the  old,  the  ill,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  all  persons  who  need  assistance.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  help  that  can  be 
brought  to  our  neighbors  and  friends  by 


the  committed  voluntary  agencies  sup- 
ported by  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign. Truly  they  are  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  those  in  need. 

Through  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign, Federal  personnel  are  offered  a 
unique  opportunity  to  help  persons  in  our 
community,  in  our  Nation,  and  in  overseas 
lands  by  one  gift  once  a  year,  a  pledge 
made  particularly  easy  by  the  availability 
of  payroll  deductions. 

I  request  that  you  serve  personally  as 
chairman  of  the  combined  campaign  in 
your  organization  and  appoint  one  of  your 
top  assistants  as  your  vice  chairman. 
Please  advise  Deputy  Secretary  Clements 
of  the  person  you  designate  as  vice 
chairman. 

I  know  that  you  will  give  your  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  endeavor,  and  I 
hope  you  will  commend  the  campaign 
with  its  payroll  deduction  feature  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  military  personnel  in 
your  organization. 

Richard  Nixon 
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242     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  for  1973. 
August  85  1974 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  402(a)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA) , 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Eighteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program.  This  report  covers 
developments  in  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973. 

Last  year  was  a  particularly  important 
one  for  United  States  and  world  trade,  as 
this  report  demonstrates  in  detail.  Un- 
questionably the  highlight  occurred  last 
September  in  Tokyo,  when  the  ministers 
of  105  sovereign  nations  joined  to  declare 
their  support  for  a  new  round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  the  seventh 
since  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  was  signed  in  1947. 
This  round  represents  a  major  initiative  of 
the  United  States,  along  with  initiatives  in 
the  international  monetary  field,  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  charter  for  these 
negotiations,  as  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Tokyo,  is  the  most  ambitious  yet. 

The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  no  less 
than  to  modernize  a  world  trading  system 
which,  though  it  has  well  served  the 
world's  peoples  and  brought  about  the 
many  benefits  of  a  four-fold  expansion  of 
trade,  is  no  longer  capable  of  responding 
to  the  needs  and  realities  of  a  rapidly 
changing  and  increasingly  interdependent 
world  economy. 

First,  these  talks  are  aimed  not  only  at 
the  continuing  need  to  facilitate  trade  by 
lowering  tariffs,  but  at  reducing  today's 
most  pervasive  and  restrictive  export 
inhibitors,  so-called  non-tariff  trade  bar- 
riers (NTBs).  Unless  these  can  be  effec- 


tively dealt  with,  no  major  exporting 
nation — especially  the  United  States — can 
hope  to  remain  competitive  in  today's  and 
tomorrow's  world  markets.  And  loss  of 
competitiveness  abroad  can  threaten  the 
viability  of  firms  and  lead  to  loss  of  mar- 
kets at  home. 

Second,  the  inflationary  pressure  of  in- 
creased costs  has  become  a  major  inter- 
national problem  which  must  be  dealt 
with  multilaterally  if  we  are  to  adequately 
deal  with  inflation  domestically. 

Third,  the  need  to  maintain  access  to 
vital  raw  materials,  energy,  and  food  re- 
quires negotiated  assurances  for  such  ac- 
cess to  supplies  as  well  as  to  markets. 

Fourth,  economic  issues  should  be 
managed  and  negotiated  in  parallel  with 
political  and  security  issues,  in  order  to 
make  progress  on  all  three  fronts. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  sovereign 
governments  to  work  within  an  acceptable 
international  framework  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  import  safeguards  and  export 
subsidies.  At  the  same  time  we  must  have 
the  authority  to  defend  our  legitimate  na- 
tional interests  and  manage  domestic  con- 
cerns in  the  context  of  an  up-to-date,  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  international  sys- 
tem. 

None  of  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive authorization.  This  authority — care- 
fully balanced  with  provisions  for  the 
most  effective  Congressional  and  public 
participation  in  our  trade  policy-making 
and  negotiating  since  GATT  was 
formed — is  represented  in  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act,  which  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
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gress  in  April  of  1973.  This  legislation, 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  two-to-one  last  December  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  is  still  ur- 
gently needed. 

Time  is  now  of  the  essence  with  regard 
to  the  trade  bill.  Our  trading  partners 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  use 
and  improve  multilateral  channels  for 
trade  negotiation.  Just  this  spring,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  negotiated  a  fair  and 
equitable  accord  compensating  us  for 
tariff  changes  resulting  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  European  Common  Market. 
Through  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) , 
ministers  of  member  countries  have  joined 
with  the  U.S.  in  renouncing  trade  restric- 
tive measures  as  balance-of -payments  cor- 
rectives, at  least  until  the  basic  problems 
caused  by  oil  price  increases  can  be  ad- 
dressed through  improvements  in  the 
monetary  system.  Developing  countries, 
particularly  our  partners  in  Latin 
America,  have  indicated  their  willingness 
to  work  with  us  toward  trade  expansion' 
and  reform.  As  I  have  noted  before,  our 
new  approaches  to  the  socialist  countries, 
especially  to  the  USSR  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  hinge  in  large  measure 
upon  our  ability  to  open  up  peaceful  ave- 
nues of  trade  with  them.  Again,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  find  an  acceptable  formula- 


tion for  this  authority.  In  Geneva,  the 
GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 
has  announced  a  program  of  work  for  the 
fall  to  further  prepare  for  the  actual  bar- 
gaining. 

In  short,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wait- 
ing for  us  at  the  trade  negotiating  table. 
The  alternative  is  an  indefinite  period  in 
which  nations,  including  ours,  will  be 
forced  to  deal  with  increasingly  complex 
and  interdependent  trade  problems  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  could  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  those 
problems  and  disputes  over  the  best  ways 
to  resolve  them.  The  adverse  fallout  from 
the  resulting  uncertainties  and  tempta- 
tions of  shortsighted  unilateral  actions 
could  also  seriously  jeopardize  gains  we 
have  made  in  the  diplomatic  and  security 
fields. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  take  this  occa- 
sion once  again  to  urge  prompt  and  final 
action  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  move  ahead  to  revitalize 
the  global  trading  system  through  multi- 
lateral negotiations. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 

Augusts,  1974. 

note:  The  47-page  report  is  entitled  "Eight- 
eenth Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram—  1 973-" 


243     Veto  of  the  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriation  Bill.     August  8,  1974 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  pressing  need  to  control  inflation 
compels  me  today  to  return  to  the  Con- 
gress without  my  approval  H.R.  15472,  an 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 


Agriculture,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  certain  related  agencies 
and  programs. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  vowed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  any  appropriations  bill 
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substantially  above  my  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975  would  be  vetoed  because  it 
would  otherwise  contribute  to  inflationary 
forces  in  the  economy.  This  legislation 
exceeds  my  budgetary  recommendations 
by  such  a  large  amount — some  $540  mil- 
lion— that  it  presents  a  clear  and  distinct 
threat  to  our  fight  against  inflation  and 
cannot  be  accepted. 

Under  this  legislation^  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1975  would  exceed  our  recommenda- 
tions by  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
$300  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  by 
additional  amounts  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Water  and  sewer  grants  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized 
at  a  level  of  about  $345  million^  a  level 
more  than  eight  times  higher  than  any 
level  in  the  past.  Funding  for  agricultural 
conservation  programs  would  be  more 
than  doubled,  completely  reversing  re- 
cent eff'orts  of  this  Administration  to  re- 
form these  programs.  Furthermore,  this 
bill  would  increase  certain  loan  programs 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  $400  million  more  than  we  recom- 
mended, an  increase  which  would  further 
strain  already  over-stressed  credit  markets 
and  would  add  to  inflationary  pressures. 

I  also  oppose  a  provision  in  this  bill 
transferring  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  EPA 
a  $175  million  program  to  clean  up  the 


Great  Lakes.  The  feasibility  of  this  clean- 
up program  has  not  yet  been  proven. 
Further  study  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  ineff'ective  Federal  spending  for 
these  purposes. 

My  original  budget  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  laid  out  program  priori- 
ties as  we  see  them  in  the  executive 
branch.  While  diflPerences  have  frequently 
existed  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  on  priorities  for  partic- 
ular programs,  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
current  fiscal  situation  demands  national 
unanimity  on  the  issues  of  a  larger  con- 
cern :  namely,  that  we  agree  to  enact  ap- 
propriation bills  which  do  not  fuel  the 
fires  of  inflation  through  excessive  spend- 
ing. 

I  would  welcome  Congressional  recon- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  the  program 
priorities  contained  therein  so  that  a  more 
acceptable  bill  can  be  enacted.  In  keep- 
ing Federal  spending  under  control,  we 
do  not  intend,  of  course,  to  single  out  only 
farm  or  environmental  programs.  Indeed, 
I  would  hope  that  in  considering  all  fu- 
ture appropriation  measures,  the  Congress 
will  assiduously  avoid  enacting  measures 
which  pose  inflationary  problems  similar 
to  the  bill  I  am  returning  today. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House, 
Augusts,  1974. 


244     Address  to  the  Nation  Announcing  Decision  To  Resign 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
August  85  1974 


Good  evening: 

This  is  the  37  th  time  I  have  spoken  to 
you  from  this  office,  where  so  many  deci- 
sions have  been  made  that  shaped  the 


history  of  this  Nation.  Each  time  I  have 
done  so  to  discuss  with  you  some  matter 
that  I  believe  affected  the  national 
interest. 
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In  all  the  decisions  I  have  made  in  my 
public  life,  I  have  always  tried  to  do  what 
was  best  for  the  Nation.  Throughout  the 
long  and  difficult  period  of  Watergate,  I 
have  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  persevere,  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  complete  the 
term  of  office  to  which  you  elected  me. 

In  the  past  few  days,  however,  it  has 
become  evident  to  me  that  I  no  longer 
have  a  strong  enough  political  base  in  the 
Congress  to  justify  continuing  that  effort. 
As  long  as  there  was  such  a  base,  I  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  necessary  to  see  the 
constitutional  process  through  to  its  con- 
clusion, that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  un- 
faithful to  the  spirit  of  that  deliberately 
difficult  process  and  a  dangerously  de- 
stabilizing precedent  for  the  future. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  that  base, 
I  now  believe  that  the  constitutional  pur- 
pose has  been  served,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  the  process  to  be 
prolonged. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  carry  through 
to  the  finish,  whatever  the  personal  agony 
it  would  have  involved,  and  my  family 
unanimously  urged  me  to  do  so.  But  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  must  always  come 
before  any  personal  considerations. 

From  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
Congressional  and  other  leaders,  I  have 
concluded  that  because  of  the  Watergate 
matter,  I  might  not  have  the  support  of 
the  Congress  that  I  would  consider  neces- 
sary to  back  the  very  difficult  decisions 
and  carry  out  the  duties  of  this  office  in  the 
way  the  interests  of  the  Nation  will 
require. 

I  have  never  been  a  quitter.  To  leave 
office  before  my  term  is  completed  is 
abhorrent  to  every  instinct  in  my  body. 
But  as  President,  I  must  put  the  interests 
of  America  first.  America  needs  a  full- 


time  President  and  a  full-time  Congress, 
particularly  at  this  time  with  problems 
we  face  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  continue  to  fight  through  the 
months  ahead  for  my  personal  vindication 
would  almost  totally  absorb  the  time  and 
attention  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  a  period  when  our  entire  focus 
should  be  on  the  great  issues  of  peace 
abroad  and  prosperity  without  inflation 
at  home. 

Therefore,  I  shall  resign  the  Presidency 
effective  at  noon  tomorrow.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  be  sworn  in  as  President 
at  that  hour  in  this  office. 

As  I  recall  the  high  hopes  for  America 
with  which  we  began  this  second  term,  I 
feel  a  great  sadness  that  I  will  not  be  here 
in  this  office  working  on  your  behalf  to 
achieve  those  hopes  in  the  next  2^2  years. 
But  in  turning  over  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Vice  President  Ford,  I  know, 
as  I  told  the  Nation  when  I  nominated 
him  for  that  office  10  months  ago,  that 
the  leadership  of  America  will  be  in  good 
hands. 

In  passing  this  office  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  also  do  so  with  the  profound  sense 
of  the  weight  of  responsibility  that  will  fall 
on  his  shoulders  tomorrow  and,  therefore, 
of  the  understanding,  the  patience,  the 
cooperation  he  will  need  from  all 
Americans. 

As  he  assumes  that  responsibility,  he 
will  deserve  the  help  and  the  support  of 
all  of  us.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  first 
essential  is  to  begin  healing  the  wounds  of 
this  Nation,  to  put  the  bitterness  and  divi- 
sions of  the  recent  past  behind  us  and  to 
rediscover  those  shared  ideals  that  lie  at 
the  heart  of  our  strength  and  unity  as  a 
great  and  as  a  free  people. 

By  taking  this  action,  I  hope  that  I 
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will  have  hastened  the  start  of  that  process 
of  healing  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
in  America. 

I  regret  deeply  any  injuries  that  may 
have  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  events 
that  led  to  this  decision.  I  would  say  only 
that  if  some  of  my  judgments  were 
wrong — and  some  were  wrong — they  were 
made  in  what  I  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

To  those  who  have  stood  with  me  dur- 
ing these  past  difficult  months — to  my 
family,  my  friends,  to  many  others  who 
joined  in  supporting  my  cause  because 
they  believed  it  was  right — I  will  be 
eternally  grateful  for  your  support. 

And  to  those  who  have  not  felt  able  to 
give  me  your  support,  let  me  say  I  leave 
with  no  bitterness  toward  those  who  have 
opposed  me,  because  all  of  us,  in  the  final 
analysis,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
good  of  the  country,  however  our  judg- 
ments might  differ. 

So,  let  us  all  now  join  together  in  af- 
firming that  common  commitment  and  in 
helping  our  new  President  succeed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

I  shall  leave  this  office  with  regret  at 
not  completing  my  term,  but  with  grati- 
tude for  the  privilege  of  serving  as  your 
President  for  the  past  5^  years.  These 
years  have  been  a  momentous  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  They 
have  been  a  time  of  achievement  in  which 
we  can  all  be  proud,  achievements  that 
represent  the  shared  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Congress,  and  the  people. 

But  the  challenges  ahead  are  equally 
great,  and  they,  too,  will  require  the  sup- 
port and  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  new  Administration. 

We  have  ended  America's  longest  war, 
but  in  the  work  of  securing  a  lasting 
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peace  in  the  world,  the  goals  ahead  are 
even  more  far-reaching  and  more  diffi- 
cult. We  must  complete  a  structure  of 
peace  so  that  it  will  be  said  of  this  genera- 
tion, our  generation  of  Americans,  by  the 
people  of  all  nations,  not  only  that  we 
ended  one  war  but  that  we  prevented  fu- 
ture wars. 

We  have  unlocked  the  doors  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  stood  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

We  must  now  ensure  that  the  one 
quarter  of  the  world's  people  who  live  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  be 
and  remain  not  our  enemies,  but  our 
friends. 

In  the  Middle  East,  100  million  people 
in  the  Arab  countries,  many  of  whom  have 
considered  us  their  enemy  for  nearly  20 
years,  now  look  on  us  as  their  friends. 
We  must  continue  to  build  on  that  friend- 
ship so  that  peace  can  settle  at  last  over 
the  Middle  East  and  so  that  the  cradle 
of  civilization  will  not  become  its  grave. 

Together  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  made  the  crucial  breakthroughs  that 
have  begun  the  process  of  limiting  nuclear 
arms.  But  we  must  set  as  our  goal  not  just 
limiting  but  reducing  and,  finally,  destroy- 
ing these  terrible  weapons  so  that  they 
cannot  destroy  civilization  and  so  that  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  will  no  longer  hang 
over  the  world  and  the  people. 

We  have  opened  the  new  relation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  continue  to 
develop  and  expand  that  new  relationship 
so  that  the  two  strongest  nations  of  the 
world  will  live  together  in  cooperation, 
rather  than  confrontation. 

Around  the  world — in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
in  Latin  America,  in  the  Middle  East — 
there  are  millions  of  people  who  live  in 
terrible  poverty,  even  starvation.  We  must 
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keep  as  our  goal  turning  away  from  pro- 
duction for  war  and  expanding  produc- 
tion for  peace  so  that  people  everywhere 
on  this  Earth  can  at  last  look  forward  in 
their  children's  time^,  if  not  in  our  own 
time^  to  having  the  necessities  for  a  decent 
life. 

Here  in  America^  we  are  fortunate  that 
most  of  our  people  have  not  only  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  but  also  the  means  to  live 
full  and  good  and,  by  the  world's  stand- 
ards, even  abundant  lives.  We  must  press 
on,  however,  toward  a  goal,  not  only 
of  more  and  better  jobs  but  of  full  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American  and  of  what  we 
are  striving  so  hard  right  now  to  achieve, 
prosperity  without  inflation. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
public  life,  I  have  shared  in  the  turbulent 
history  of  this  era.  I  have  fought  for  what 
I  believed  in.  I  have  tried,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  discharge  those  duties  and 
meet  those  responsibilities  that  were  en- 
trusted to  me. 

Sometimes  I  have  succeeded  and  some- 
times I  have  failed,  but  always  I  have 
taken  heart  from  what  Theodore  Roose- 
velt once  said  about  the  man  in  the  arena, 
"whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat 
and  blood,  who  strives  valiantly,  who  errs 
and  comes  short  again  and  again  because 
there  is  not  effort  without  error  and  short- 
coming, but  who  does  actually  strive  to  do 
the  deed,  who  knows  the  great  enthusiams, 
the  great  devotions,  who  spends  himself  in 
a  worthy  cause,  who  at  the  best  knows  in 
the  end  the  triumphs  of  high  achieve- 
ments and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at 
least  fails  while  daring  greatly." 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  as  long  as 
I  have  a  breath  of  life  in  my  body,  I  shall 
continue  in  that  spirit.  I  shall  continue 
to  work  for  the  great  causes  to  which  I 
have  been  dedicated  throughout  my  years 


as  a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President,  the  cause  of  peace, 
not  just  for  America  but  among  all  na- 
tions— prosperity,  justice,  and  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  our  people. 

There  is  one  cause  above  all  to  which 
I  have  been  devoted  and  to  which  I  shall 
always  be  devoted  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

When  I  first  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  5/2  years  ago,  I  made  this  sacred 
commitment:  to  "consecrate  my  office,  my 
energies,  and  all  the  wisdom  I  can  sum- 
mon to  the  cause  of  peace  among 
nations." 

I  have  done  my  very  best  in  all  the  days 
since  to  be  true  to  that  pledge.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  I  am  confident  that  the 
world  is  a  safer  place  today,  not  only  for 
the  people  of  America  but  for  the  people 
of  all  nations,  and  that  all  of  our  children 
have  a  better  chance  than  before  of  living 
in  peace  rather  than  dying  in  war. 

This,  more  than  anything,  is  what  I 
hoped  to  achieve  when  I  sought  the  Presi- 
dency. This,  more  than  anything,  is  what 
I  hope  will  be  my  legacy  to  you,  to  our 
country,  as  I  leave  the  Presidency. 

To  have  served  in  this  office  is  to  have 
felt  a  very  personal  sense  of  kinship  with 
each  and  every  American.  In  leaving  it,  I 
do  so  with  this  prayer:  May  God's  grace 
be  with  you  in  all  the  days  ahead. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:01  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide  radio 
and  television. 

Prior  to  delivering  the  address,  the  President 
met  separately  with  a  group  of  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional leaders  in  his  office  at  the  Old  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  and  a  group  of  more  than 
40  Members  of  Congress  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
at  the  White  House. 

On  August  7,  1974,  Senators  Hugh  Scott 
and  Barry  Goldwater  and  Representative  John 
J.  Rhodes  met  with  the  President  in  the  Oval 
Office  at  the  White  House.  The  White  House 
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released  a  transcript  of  their  news  briefing  on 
the  meeting  on  the  same  day.  The  briefing  is 


printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  lo,  p.  loio). 


245     Remarks  on  Departure  From  the  White  House. 
August  9,  1974 


Members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
White  House  Staff,  all  of  our  friends  here: 
I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
this  is  one  of  those  spontaneous  things  that 
we  always  arrange  whenever  the  President 
comes  in  to  speak,  and  it  will  be  so  re- 
ported in  the  press,  and  we  don't  mind, 
because  they  have  to  call  it  as  they  see  it. 
But  on  our  part,  believe  me,  it  is 
spontaneous. 

You  are  here  to  say  goodby  to  us,  and 
we  don't  have  a  good  word  for  it  in  Eng- 
lish— the  best  is  au  re  voir.  We  will  see  you 
again. 

I  just  met  with  the  members  of  the 
White  House  stafT,  you  know,  those  who 
serve  here  in  the  White  House  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  I  asked  them  to  do  what  I 
ask  all  of  you  to  do  to  the  extent  that  you 
can  and,  of  course,  are  requested  to  do  so : 
to  serve  our  next  President  as  you  have 
served  me  and  previous  Presidents — be- 
cause many  of  you  have  been  here  for 
many  years — with  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion, because  this  office,  great  as  it  is,  can 
only  be  as  great  as  the  men  and  women 
who  work  for  and  with  the  President. 

This  house,  for  example — I  was  think- 
ing of  it  as  we  walked  down  this  hall,  and 
I  was  comparing  it  to  some  of  the  great 
houses  of  the  world  that  I  have  been  in. 
This  isn't  the  biggest  house.  Many,  and 
most,  in  even  smaller  countries,  are  much 
bigger.  This  isn't  the  finest  house.  Many 
in  Europe,  particularly,  and  in  China, 
Asia,  have  paintings  of  great,  great  value, 
things  that  we  just  don't  have  here  and. 


probably,  will  never  have  until  we  are 
1,000  years  old  or  older. 

But  this  is  the  best  house.  It  is  the  best 
house,  because  it  has  something  far  more 
important  than  numbers  of  people  who 
serve,  far  more  important  than  numbers 
of  rooms  or  how  big  it  is,  far  more  impor- 
tant than  numbers  of  magnificent  pieces 
of  art. 

This  house  has  a  great  heart,  and  that 
heart  comes  from  those  who  serve.  I  was 
rather  sorry  they  didn't  come  down.  We 
said  goodby  to  them  upstairs.  But  they 
are  really  great.  And  I  recall  after  so  many 
times  I  have  made  speeches,  and  some  of 
them  pretty  tough,  yet,  I  always  come 
back,  or  after  a  hard  day — and  my  days 
usually  have  run  rather  long — I  would 
always  get  a  lift  from  them,  because  I 
might  be  a  little  down  but  they  always 
smiled. 

And  so  it  is  with  you.  I  look  around 
here,  and  I  see  so  many  on  this  staff  that, 
you  know,  I  should  have  been  by  your  of- 
fices and  shaken  hands,  and  I  would  love 
to  have  talked  to  you  and  found  out  how 
to  run  the  world — everybody  wants  to  tell 
the  President  what  to  do,  and  boy,  he 
needs  to  be  told  many  times — ^but  I  just 
haven't  had  the  time.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  each  and  every  one  of  you,  I 
know,  is  indispensable  to  this  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  proud  of  this  Cabinet.  I  am  proud 
of  all  the  members  who  have  served  in 
our  Cabinet.  I  am  proud  of  our  sub- 
Cabinet.  I  am  proud  of  our  White  House 
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Staff.  As  I  pointed  out  last  night,  sure,  we 
have  done  some  things  wrong  in  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  top  man  always  takes 
the  responsibility,  and  I  have  never  ducked 
it.  But  I  want  to  say  one  thing :  We  can  be 
proud  of  it — 5/2  years.  No  man  or  no 
woman  came  into  this  Administration  and 
left  it  with  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
when  he  came  in.  No  man  or  no  woman 
ever  profited  at  the  public  expense  or  the 
public  till.  That  tells  something  about  you. 

Mistakes,  yes.  But  for  personal  gain, 
never.  You  did  what  you  believed  in. 
Sometimes  right,  sometimes  wrong.  And 
I  only  wish  that  I  were  a  wealthy  man — 
at  the  present  time,  I  have  got  to  find  a 
way  to  pay  my  taxes — [laughter] — and  if 
I  were,  I  would  like  to  recompense  you  for 
the  sacrifices  that  all  of  you  have  made  to 
serve  in  government. 

But  you  are  getting  something  in  gov- 
ernment— and  I  want  you  to  tell  this  to 
your  children,  and  I  hope  the  Nation's 
children  will  hear  it,  too — something  in 
government  service  that  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  money.  It  is  a  cause  bigger 
than  yourself.  It  is  the  cause  of  making 
this  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
leader  of  the  world,  because  without  our 
leadership,  the  world  will  know  nothing 
but  war,  possibly  starvation  or  worse,  in 
the  years  ahead.  With  our  leadership  it 
will  know  peace,  it  will  know  plenty. 

We  have  been  generous,  and  we  will  be 
more  generous  in  the  future  as  we  are 
able  to.  But  most  important,  we  must  be 
strong  here,  strong  in  our  hearts,  strong 
in  our  souls,  strong  in  our  belief,  and 
strong  in  our  willingness  to  sacrifice,  as 
you  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice,  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  to  serve  in  government. 

There  is  something  else  I  would  like 
for  you  to  tell  your  young  people.  You 
know,   people  often   come   in   and   say. 


"What  will  I  tell  my  kids?"  They  look  at 
government  and  say,  sort  of  a  rugged  life, 
and  they  see  the  mistakes  that  are  made. 
They  get  the  impression  that  everybody  is 
here  for  the  purpose  of  feathering  his 
nest.  That  is  why  I  made  this  earlier 
point — not  in  this  Administration,  not 
one  single  man  or  woman. 

And  I  say  to  them,  there  are  many  fine 
careers.  This  country  needs  good  farmers, 
good  businessmen,  good  plumbers,  good 
carpenters. 

I  remember  my  old  man.  I  think  that 
they  would  have  called  him  sort  of  a  lit- 
tle man,  common  man.  He  didn't  consider 
himself  that  way.  You  know  what  he  was? 
He  was  a  streetcar  motorman  first,  and 
then  he  was  a  farmer,  and  then  he  had  a 
lemon  ranch.  It  was  the  poorest  lemon 
ranch  in  California,  I  can  assure  you.  He 
sold  it  before  they  found  oil  on  it. 
[Laughter]  And  then  he  was  a  grocer.  But 
he  was  a  great  man,  because  he  did  his 
job,  and  every  job  counts  up  to  the  hilt, 
regardless  of  what  happens. 

Nobody  will  ever  write  a  book,  prob- 
ably, about  my  mother.  Well,  I  guess  all 
of  you  would  say  this  about  your  mother — 
my  mother  was  a  saint.  And  I  think  of  her, 
two  boys  dying  of  tuberculosis,  nursing 
four  others  in  order  that  she  could  take 
care  of  my  older  brother  for  3  years  in 
Arizona,  and  seeing  each  of  them  die, 
and  when  they  died,  it  was  like  one  of 
her  own. 

Yes,  she  will  have  no  books  written 
about  her.  But  she  was  a  saint. 

Now,  however,  we  look  to  the  future. 
I  had  a  little  quote  in  the  speech  last 
night  from  T.R.  As  you  know,  I  kind  of 
like  to  read  books.  I  am  not  educated, 
but  I  do  read  books — [laughter] — and 
the  T.R.  quote  was  a  pretty  good  one. 

Here  is  another  one  I  found  as  I  was 
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reading,  my  last  night  in  the  White  House, 
and  this  quote  is  about  a  young  man.  He 
was  a  young  lawyer  in  New  York.  He  had 
married  a  beautiful  girl,  and  they  had  a 
lovely  daughter,  and  then  suddenly  she 
died,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote.  This  was 
in  his  diary. 

He  said,  "She  was  beautiful  in  face  and 
form  and  lovelier  still  in  spirit.  As  a  flower 
she  grew  and  as  a  fair  young  flower  she 
died.  Her  life  had  been  always  in  the  sun- 
shine. There  had  never  come  to  her  a 
single  great  sorrow.  None  ever  knew  her 
who  did  not  love  and  revere  her  for  her 
bright  and  sunny  temper  and  her  saintly 
unselfishness.  Fair,  pure  and  joyous  as  a 
maiden,  loving,  tender  and  happy  as  a 
young  wife.  When  she  had  just  become  a 
mother,  when  her  life  seemed  to  be  just 
begun  and  when  the  years  seemed  so 
bright  before  her,  then  by  a  strange  and 
terrible  fate  death  came  to  her.  And  when 
my  heart's  dearest  died,  the  light  went 
from  my  life  forever." 

That  was  T.R.  in  his  twenties.  He 
thought  the  light  had  gone  from  his  life 
forever — but  he  went  on.  And  he  not  only 
became  President  but,  as  an  ex-President, 
he  served  his  country,  always  in  the  arena, 
tempestuous,  strong,  sometimes  wrong, 
sometimes  right,  but  he  was  a  man. 

And  as  I  leave,  let  me  say,  that  is  an 
example  I  think  all  of  us  should  remem- 
ber. We  think  sometimes  when  things 
happen  that  don't  go  the  right  way;  we 
think  that  when  you  don't  pass  the  bar 
exam  the  first  time — I  happened  to,  but 
I  was  just  lucky;  I  mean,  my  writing  was 
so  poor  the  bar  examiner  said,  "We  have 
just  got  to  let  the  guy  through."  We  think 
that  when  someone  dear  to  us  dies,  we 
think  that  when  we  lose  an  election,  we 
think  that  when  we  suffer  a  defeat  that 


all  is  ended.  We  think,  as  T.R.  said,  that 
the  light  had  left  his  life  forever. 

Not  true.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  always. 
The  young  must  know  it;  the  old  must 
know  it.  It  must  always  sustain  us,  be- 
cause the  greatness  comes  not  when  things 
go  always  good  for  you,  but  the  greatness 
comes  and  you  are  really  tested,  when 
you  take  some  knocks,  some  disappoint- 
ments, when  sadness  comes,  because  only 
if  you  have  been  in  the  deepest  valley  can 
you  ever  know  how  magnificent  it  is  to 
be  on  the  highest  mountain. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  on  this  occasion,  as 
we  leave,  we  leave  proud  of  the  people 
who  have  stood  by  us  and  worked  for  us 
and  served  this  country. 

We  want  you  to  be  proud  of  what  you 
have  done.  We  want  you  to  continue  to 
serve  in  government,  if  that  is  your  wish. 
Always  give  your  best,  never  get  dis- 
couraged, never  be  petty;  always  remem- 
ber, others  may  hate  you,  but  those  who 
hate  you  don't  win  unless  you  hate  them, 
and  then  you  destroy  yourself. 

And  so,  we  leave  with  high  hopes,  in 
good  spirit,  and  with  deep  humility,  and 
with  very  much  gratefulness  in  our  hearts. 
I  can  only  say  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  we  come  from  many  faiths,  we  pray 
perhaps  to  different  gods — but  really  the 
same  God  in  a  sense — but  I  want  to  say 
for  each  and  every  one  of  you,  not  only 
will  we  always  remember  you,  not  only 
will  we  always  be  grateful  to  you  but 
always  you  will  be  in  our  hearts  and  you 
will  be  in  our  prayers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:36  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks 
were  broadcast  live  on  nationwide  radio  and 
television. 

Following   his   remarks,   the   President   and 
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Mrs.  Nixon  left  the  White  House  for  Andrews  of  '76  for  the  trip  to  their  home  in  San  Gle- 

Air  Force  Base,  where  they  boarded  the  Spirit  mente,  Calif. 


246     Letter  Resigning  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.     August  g,  1974 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  note  :  The  President's  letter  of  resignation  was 

delivered  to  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his  White 
House  office  at  11:35  a.m.,  August  9,  by  As- 
sistant to  the  President  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


I  hereby  resign  the  Office  of  President         delivered  to  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his  White 

House  office  at  11:35  a.m.,  August  9,  by  As- 


of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  The  Sec- 
retary   of    State,    Washington,    D.C.    20520] 
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nomic Policy 


February  page 

8  Nomination:  Armistead  I.  Selden, 
Jr.,  to  be  United  States  Ambassador 
to  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  the  Kingdom 
of  Tonga,  and  Western  Samoa    .    .         193 


194 


8  Appointment:  25  members  and  2  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Annual  Assay 
Commission 

8  News  briefing:  on  their  meeting  with 
the  President  to  discuss  measures  to 
alleviate  conditions  causing  independ- 
ent truck  stoppages — by  William  B. 
Saxbe,  Attorney  General;  Claude  S. 
Brinegar,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; William  E.  Simon,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Office ;  and 
W.  J.  Usery,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service    . 

9  Advance  text:  radio  address  about 
proposed  transportation  legislation  . 


1 1  Appointment :  five  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren            199 

12  Nomination:    Carla    Anderson    Hills 

to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  .        203 

12  Nomination:  Sumner  Gerard  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to 
Jamaica 203 

13  Fact  sheet:  proposed  unified  trans- 
portation assistance  program 

13  Fact  sheet:   proposed   transportation 

improvement  bill 


7  Nomination:  Jack  FrankUn  Bennett 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury i^ 


13  News  briefing:  on  proposed  trans- 
portation legislation — by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Claude  S.  Brinegar  . 

13  Nomination:  W.  Vincent  Rakestraw 

to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General .        211 

13  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
annual  physical  examination — by 
Maj.  Gen.  Walter  R.  Tkach,  USAF, 
Physician  to  the  President 
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14  Statement:  medical  report  on  the 
President's  daughter  Julie — by  Maj. 
Gen.  Walter  R.  Tkach,  USAF, 
Physician  to  the  President 214 

15  Statement:  investigations  by  the 
Director  of  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force — by  James  D.  St. 
Clair,  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent    


15  Appointment:  Dean  Burch  as  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President 

15  Nomination:  Robert  W.  Dean  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Peru  . 


214 


215 


215 


15  Nomination:  Leonard  Unger  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  China 216 

16  Nomination:  Martin  R.  Hoffmann  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 219 

17  Statement:  news  accounts  of  alleged 
altering  of  Presidential  tape  record- 
ings— by  James  D.  St.  Clair,  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President 219 

19  Fact  sheet:  United  States-Peruvian 
agreement  on  investment  disputes, 
and  negotiations  leading  to  the 
the  agreement's  conclusion    ....        223 

19  Fact  sheet:  proposed  economic  ad- 
justment assistance  bill 

19  News  briefing:  on  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic adjustment  assistance  bill — by 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary,  and 
William  W.  Blunt,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Development, 
Department  of  Commerce 

i  9  News  briefing :  on  emergency  gasoline 
allocations  for  20  States — by  William 
E.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal   Energy   Oflftce 


February  page 

20  Fact   sheet:   special   message   to   the 

Congress  on  health  programs 

20  News  briefing:  on  the  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  health  programs — 
by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary, 
and  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

21  Fact  sheet:  proposed  legislation  to 
control  drug  trafficking 

21  News  briefing:  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  control  drug  trafficking — by 
John  R.  Bartels,  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice 

22  Designation:  Richard  E.  Wiley  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission      243 

22  Designation:  Mrs.  Nixon  as  head  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to 
inaugural  ceremonies  for  the  Presi- 
dents of  Venezuela  and  Brazil   ...        244 


22  Nomination:  M.  David  Lowe  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army    . 


244 


20  Nomination:  A.  Linwood  Holton  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .     . 


228 


23  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Louisiana 244 

23  Advance   text:  radio  address    about 

the  American  right  of  privacy 

23  Fact  sheet:  government  initiatives 
and  proposals  on  the  subject  of 
privacy 

25  Nomination:  Robert  Earl  Holding 
and  Hayes  Robertson  to  be  Governors 

of  the  United  States  Postal  Service    .        249 

26  News  briefing:  on  their  meeting  with 
the  President  to  discuss  pending 
health  and  education  legislation — by 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary, 
and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Under  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 
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27  News  briefing:  on  their  meeting 
with  the  President  to  discuss  pending 
minimum  wage  and  unemployment 
compensation  legislation — by  Peter 
J.  Brennan,  Secretary,  and  Richard 
F.  Schubert,  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Labor 

28  Nomination:  Hermann  F.  Eilts  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 270 

March 

I  Appointment:  Marion  H.  Smoak  as 
Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
House 283 

I  Nomination:  Abraham  Weiss  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor   .    .        284 

I  Nomination :  Royston  C.  Hughes  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .        284 

4  Fact  sheet:  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation program 

6  Appointment:  United  States  Repre- 
sentative and  Alternate  Representa- 
tive to  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  International  Centre  for  Settle- 
ment of  Investment  Disputes,  and 
designation  of  four  members  each  of 
the  Centre's  Panel  of  Conciliators  and 
Panel  of  Arbitrators 291 

7  Nomination:  Garth  Marston  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board 298 

8  Fact  sheet:  proposed  campaign  re- 
form legislation 

8  News  briefing:  on  proposed  cam- 
paign reform  legislation — by  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President  Bryce  N. 
Harlow 

8  Nomination:  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation 308 


March  page 
8  News  briefing:  on  the  Republican 
Congressional  leadership  meeting 
with  the  President — by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  Representative  John  B. 
Anderson 

10  Advance  text:  radio  address  about 
the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial      

10  Fact     sheet:  American     Revolution 

Bicentennial 


10  Nomination:  John  W.  Warner  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration   . 


313 


12  Appointment:  three  members  of  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  United 
States 314 

14  Nomination:  Luther  Holcomb  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 318 

14  Nomination:  David  Robert  Mac- 
donald  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 318 

18  Nomination:  four  members  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing; and  designation  of  Chairman  .        334 

2 1  Nomination :  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Sweden 348 

22  Nomination:  James  D.  Hodgson  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Japan 349 

22  Nomination:  Leonard  Kimball  Fire- 
stone to  be  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Belgium 349 

22  Nomination:  Leonard  F.  Walen- 
tynowicz  to  be  Administrator,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Aff'airs, 
Department  of  State 349 

22  Nomination:  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr., 

to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  .        350 
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22  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Oklahoma 350 

26  Nomination:  Paul  J.  Henon  to  be 
Examiner-in-Chief,  United  States 
Patent  Office 356 

26  Fact  sheet:  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom 

27  Nomination:  14  members  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging;  and 
designation  of  Chairman 362 

27  Nomination:  Webster  B.  Todd,  Jr.,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assis- 
ance 363 

27  Nomination:  John  M.  Maury  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  .    .        363 

28  Communique:  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger 368 

28  Fact  sheet:  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Retardation 

28  Nomination:  Adm.  James  L.  Hollo- 
way  HI,  USN,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations 370 

29  News  briefing:  on  the  economic  statis- 
tics for  the  month  of  February — by 
Herbert  Stein,  Chairman,  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Fellner,  member.  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers 

30  Appointment:  Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr.,  as 
Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White  House; 
and  nomination  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador 377 

31  Advance  text:  radio  address  about 
veterans  affairs 

April 

2  Nomination:  James  L.  Mitchell  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 379 

2  Nomination:  John  E.  Murphy  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development    ....        380 


April  page 

2  Nomination :  Richard  L.  Feltner  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .        380 

2  Nomination:  five  United  States  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  Alternate  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Sixth 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  381 

2  News  briefing:  on  the  Republican 
Congressional  leadership  meeting 
with  the  President — by  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Griffin  and  Representative 
John  J.  Rhodes 


3  Nomination:  James  G.  Critzer  to  be 
Commissioner  for  a  Federal  Exhibit 
at  the  International  Exposition  on 
the  Environment,  held  at  Spokane, 
Wash 


381 


3  Nomination:  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships          382 

3  Fact  sheet :  national  cancer  program  . 

3  News  briefing :  on  the  national  cancer 
program — by  Benno  C.  Schmidt, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer 
Panel 

4  Nomination :  Gustave  M.  Hauser  and 
James  A.  Suffridge  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  .        385 

4  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  the  Domestic  Council 
Committee  on  Veterans  Services — by 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee 


News  briefing:  on  actions  taken  by 
the  President  to  deal  with  tornado 
disasters  in  nine  States — by  James  T. 
Lynn,  Secretary,  and  Thomas  P. 
Dunne,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 386 
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5  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Georgia 387 

8  Fact    sheet:    Fair    Labor    Standards 

Amendments  of  1974 

8  Nomination :  John  P.  Constandy  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance 


1 1   Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 
Illinois 


392 


403 


1 1  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 
West  Virginia 403 

1 2  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 
Michigan 404 

1 2  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

North  Carolina 404 

12  Appointment:  six  members  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports 404 

12  Nomination:  Foy  D.  Kohler  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting 405 

1 2  Appointment :  six  members  of  the  Air 

Quality  Advisory  Board 405 

12  Appointment:  Leonard  Garment  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United 
States;  and  designation  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Council 406 

12  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
A.  A.  Gromyko — by  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 

13  Summary  report:  disaster  assistance 

for  10  States 


April 

15  Appointment:  three  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Minority  Enter- 
prise   

15  Nomination:  Roger  Strelow  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency     .    . 

15  Nomination:  Catherine  May  Bedell 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission ;  and  redesignation 
as  Chairman 

15  Announcement:  survey  of  public 
response  to  the  President's  position 
regarding  his  income  tax  returns  .    . 

1 7  Nomination :  William  E.  Simon  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

17  Appointment:  John  C.  Sawhill  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office 

17  Advance  text:  remarks  at  a  dinner 
honoring  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean Foreign  Ministers 

18  Nomination:  Virginia  Y.  Trotter  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

18  Nomination:  Terrell  H.  Bell  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education    .... 

18  Nomination:  Lawrence  A.  Carpenter 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Parole 


page 


411 


411 


411 


411 


413 


413 


18  Announcement: 
for  Mississippi  . 


disaster     assistance 


15  Appointment:  eight  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations;  and  redesignation 
of  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman      .        410 


19  Nomination:  David  P.  Taylor  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force 

19  Nomination:  Sam  Y.  Cross  to  be 
United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund     . 

19  Appointment:  three  members  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission    .    . 


421 
421 

421 
422 

422 

422 
423 
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22  Nomination:  Rodger  P.  Davies  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus 429 

22  Appointment:  six  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Visitors  to  the  Service 
Academies 


22  Announcement:  transfer  of  23  parcels 
of  Federal  land  to  State  and  local 
governments  under  the  Legacy  of 
Parks  program 

23  Nomination:  Mary  T.  Brooks  to  be 
Director  of  the  Mint 

23  Nomination:  Russell  Jackson  Hawke, 
Jr.,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Coastal    Plains    Regional     Commis- 


23  Nomination:  six  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation    .    . 

24  Nomination:  Stanton  D.  Anderson  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Costa  Rica 

24  Nomination:  Michael  Sterner  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates 

26  Nomination:  William  C.  Turner  to 
be  United  States  Representative  to 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation  and  Development      .    .    . 

26  Nomination:  Joseph  W.  Twinam  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  State  of  Bahrain 


429 

430 
431 

431 
432 
438 
439 

445 
445 


26  Appointment:  Andrew  S.  Adams  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare   .        445 

26  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Wisconsin 446 

29  Nomination:  Theodore  Tannenwald, 
Jr.,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court 449 


April  page 

29  Nomination:  Stephen  A.  Nye  to  be  a 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner   .    .    .        449 

29  Nomination:  Virginia  Duncan  and 
Durward  Belmont  Varner  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  .        449 

29  Advance  text:  address  to  the  Nation 
announcing  answer  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  subpoena  for 
additional  Presidential  tape  record- 
ings      

30  Nomination:  Arthur  D.  Lewis  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Associ- 
ation          469 

May 
2  Nomination:  Deane  R.  Hinton  to  be 
United    States    Ambassador    to    the 
Republic  of  Zaire 483 

2  Nomination :  William  D.  Wolle  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Sultanate  of  Oman 483 

3  Nomination:  Robert  Ellsworth  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense   .    .        487 

6  Designation:  Chief  Delegate,  two 
Delegates,  and  three  Alternate  Dele- 
gates to  the  27th  World  Health  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation             496 

6  Announcement:  designation  of  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank;  and 
creation,  by  Executive  Order  11 782, 
of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Advisory  Council      496 

6  News  briefing :  on  their  meeting  with 
the  President  to  discuss  topics  related 
to  employment,  pension  reform,  and 
unemployment  compensation  legis- 
lation— by  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secre- 
tary, and  Richard  F.  Schubert,  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor 
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May                                                                 pCLg^ 
7  Fact  sheet:  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974 

7  News  briefing:  on  topics  relating  to 
the  energy  situation — by  John  C. 
Sawhill,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office 

8  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 
California 501 

8  Announcement:  disaster  assistance  for 
Hawaii 501 

9  Nomination:  Jack  Franklin  Bennett 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

for  Monetary  Affairs 502 

9  Nomination :  Edward  C.  Schmults  to 

be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   .        502 

9  Nomination:  Frederick  L.  Webber  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 502 


9  Appointment:  five  members  of  the 
National  Voluntary  Service  Advisory 
Council       

9  News  briefing:  on  the  Republican 
Congressional  leadership  meeting 
with  the  President — by  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin  and  Representative 
Leslie  C.  Arends 


503 


10  Fact  sheet:  housing  policy  plans  and 
pending  legislation 


10  News  briefing:  on  plans  and  pending 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  housing 
market  situation — by  James  T.  I^ynn, 
Secretary,  and  Sheldon  B.  Lubar, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  Pro- 
duction and  Mortgage  Credit,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 


10  Nomination:  Robert  P.  Paganelli  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  State  of  Qatar 505 


May                                                                 page 
10  News  briefing:  on   current  develop- 
ments in  the  Nation's  economy — by 
Herbert    Stein,     Chairman     of    the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

13  News  briefing:  on  his  meeting  with 
the  President  to  discuss  pending 
education  and  health  legislation — by 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

14  Appointment:  four  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association      .    .        519 

14  Fact  sheet:  Narcotic  Addict  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1974  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  act      

14  News  briefing:  on  acts  providing  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention — 
by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary, 
and  Morris  E.  Chafetz,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Robert  L.  DuPont, 
Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 

1 4  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 
North  Dakota 502 

15  Fact  sheet:  Federal  task  force  on  re- 
form of  State  workers'  compensation 

laws 

15  News  briefing:  on  the  Federal  task 
force  on  reform  of  State  workers' 
compensation  laws  and  programs — 
by  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secretary, 
and  Richard  F.  Schubert,  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor 


15  Nomination:    J.    William    Midden- 
dorf  II  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  . 


521 


16  Nomination:  Richard  Joseph 
O'Melia  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 524 
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May  page 

1 6  Nomination:  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  .    .        525 

17  Nomination:  Robert  E.  Lee  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
cations  Commission 526 

17  Nomination:  Glen  O.  Robinson  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 526 

1 7  Nomination :  Abbott  Washburn  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 526 

1 7  Nomination :  Daniel  T.  Kingsley  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission          527 

20  Advance  text:  radio  address  about  a 
proposed  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance plan 

20  Appointment:  15  White  House  Fel- 
lows for  1974-75 534 

22  Fact  sheet:  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 

1974 

22  Nomination:  Betty  Southard  Murphy 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  Department  of 
Labor 537 

23  Appointment:  Chairman  and  14 
members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Personnel  Interchange  .    .    .        539 

24  Nomination:  Robert  A.  Stevenson  to 
be    United    States    Ambassador    to 

the  Republic  of  Malawi 540 

24  Nomination :  Pierre  R.  Graham  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Upper  Volta 541 

24  Nomination:  Seymour  Weiss  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas     .    .       541 

24  Nomination:  John  C.  Sawhill  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 541 


May  page 

25  Advance  text:   radio   address   about 

the  Nation's  economy 

25  Appointment:  Kenneth  Rush  as 
Counsellor  to  the  President  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy 551 

27  Advance  text:  radio  address  on  Me- 
morial Day 


28  News  briefing:  on  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — by 
Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers 

28  Appointment:  eight  members  of  the 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships   .    .    .        556 

28  Appointment:  three  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation ;  and  designation  of  Chairman  .       556 

28  Appointment:  David  H.  Wallace  and 
Charles  H.  W.  Foster  as  United  States 
Commissioners  on  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlan- 
tic Fisheries 557 

28  Appointment:  nine  members  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science 557 

29  Nomination:  Francine  Neff  to  be 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  ...        558 

29  Nomination :  Gerald  L.  Parsky  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 55^ 

29  Nomination:  eight  members  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  and  designation 
of  Chairman      55^ 

29  Announcement:  selection  of  121 
students  as  Presidential  Scholars  of 

1974 558 

30  Nomination:  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association     ....        564 
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31   Fact  sheet:  Veterans  Administration 

Man-on-the-Campus  program 

3 1   Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Arkansas 5^^ 

3 1   Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Ohio 568 

June 
3  Nomination:  James  V.  Day  to  be  a 

Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  .    .        571 

3  Nomination:  Robert  Coleman 
Gresham  to  be  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner 571 

3  Nomination:  Robert  R.  Elliott  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development .       571 

4  Announcement:  visit  of  the  President 

to  Egypt 572 

4  Announcement :  visit  of  the  President 

to  Saudi  Arabia 572 

4  Announcement :  visit  of  the  President 

to  Syria 572 

4  Announcement :  visit  of  the  President 

to  Israel 572 

4  Announcement :  visit  of  the  President 

to  Jordan 572 

4  Letters:  exchange  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  on  Mr. 
Santarelli's  resignation 573 

4  Statement :  on  the  report  of  a  United 
States  District  Court  appointed  ad- 
visory panel  investigating  White 
House  tape  recordings — by  James  D. 
St.  Clair,  Special  Counsel  to  the 
President 574 

5  Advance  text :  remarks  at  commence- 
ment ceremonies  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy 


June  page 

5  Question-and-answcr  session:  on  the 
President's  meeting  with  Jewish  com- 
munity leaders  to  discuss  recent 
developments  in  the  Middle  East — by 
Max  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Organizations  of  Israel,  and  Rabbi 
Israel  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  of  Major  Jewish 
Organizations 

6  Appointment:    Theodore    C.    Marrs 

as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  .        581 

6  Appointment:   David   J.    Wimer    as 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  .    .        581 

6  Appointment:   David   C.   Hoopes   as 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  .    .        581 

6  Appointment:     Noel     C.     Koch     as 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  .    .        582 

6  Appointment:  Charles  M.  Lichcnstein 

as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  .        582 

6  News  briefing:  on  economic  issues — 
by  Kenneth  Rush,  Counsellor  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Policy 

7  Announcement :  transfer  of  1 7  parcels 
of  Federal  land  to  State  and  local 
governments  under  the  Legacy  of 
Parks  program 583 

7  Nomination:  four  Assistant  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration          583 

7  Nomination:  Richard  C.  Wilbur  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court 584 

7  Question-and-answer  session:  on 
grand  jury  allegations  concerning  the 
President,  and  subpoenas  requiring 
production  of  tape  recordings  and 
documents — by  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President 

8  Appointment:  three  members  of  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped;  and  resigna- 
tion of  one  member 5^5 
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8  Appointment:  five  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services    .    .    .        585 

8  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Arkansas 585 

I  o  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Illinois 594 

I  o  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Kansas 594 

I  o  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Minnesota 595 

I  o  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Missouri 595 

I  o  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 

Oklahoma 595 

I I  News  briefing :  on  news  reports  of  his 
role  in  the  ordering  of  national  secu- 
rity wiretaps — by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger 

1 1  News  briefing :  on  his  meeting  with 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
in  Bad  Reichenhall,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany — by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger 

1 1   Nomination :  Robert  Stephen  Inger- 

soll  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State .       598 

II  Nomination:  Garlyle  E.  Maw  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Coordi- 
nating Security  Assistance  Programs .        598 

1 1  Announcement :  approval  of  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1974 600 

1 1   Appointment :  seven  members  of  the 

National  Council  on  the  Humanities .        600 

II  Appointment:  Lillian  M.  Giberga  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Spanish-Speaking  Americans      .    .    .        600 


June  page 

1 1  Nomination:  H.  Mason  Neely  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia , 


600 


12  Fact  sheet:  Egyptian  decorations  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger 


12  Nomination:  David  E.  Mark  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Burundi 601 

12  Nomination:  Robert  P.  Smith  to  be 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Malta.       601 

12  Nomination:  Philip  O'Bryan  Mont- 
gomery, Jr.,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences 602 

12  Announcement:  White  House  meet- 
ing on  meat  supplies  and  prices — by 
Kenneth  Rush,  Counsellor  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Policy  .    .    .        606 

1 3  Fact  sheet :  proposed  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System 

13  News  briefing:  on  proposed  additions 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System — by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 


14  Announcement:  establishment  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy 

17  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
meetings  with  Middle  East  leaders — 
by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger 


News  briefing:  following  White  House 
meeting  on  meat  supplies  and  prices — 
by  Kenneth  Rush,  Counsellor  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Policy,  and 
Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture     


607 
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1 8  Statement:  Government  purchase  of 
beef  and  pork  for  use  in  school  lunch 
programs 650 

20  Announcement :  disaster  assistance  for 
Arkansas 652 

2 1  Citation :  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom awarded  to  Paul  G.  Hoffman  .    .       655 

21  Biographical  data:  Paul  G.  Hoffman  . 

21  Fact    sheet:    Presidential    Medal    of 

Freedom 

2 1  Nomination :  Charles  A.  Cooper  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury             655 

2 1  Nomination :  Thomas  R.  Bomar  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board 655 

2 1  Nomination :  William  H,  Erickson  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals ;  and  designation 
as  Chief  Judge      656 

21  Appointment:  seven  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education 656 

24  Nomination:    David    Samuel    Potter 

to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  .         714 

24  Nomination:  James  B.  Engle  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey 714 

24  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Iowa 715 

24  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Alaska 715 

24  Announcement:  disaster  assistance  for 

Illinois 715 

24  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
statement  about  restraint  in  Federal 
expenditures — by  Kenneth  Rush, 
Counsellor  to  the  President  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy 


June  page 
25  Nomination:  Robert  Henri  Binder  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation             719 

25  Nomination :  James  L.  Agee  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency     .    .        719 

26  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
impending  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union — 
by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger 

26  Nomination:  eight  members  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation 722 

27  Nomination:  Stephen  S.  Gardner  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury             723 

27  Nomination:  Richard  R.  Albrecht  to 
be  General  Counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 723 

27  Appointment:  Claude  Bekins  as 
Commissioner  General  of  the  1974 
Spokane  International  Exposition  on 
the  Environment 723 

27  News  briefing:  on  the  economic  sta- 
tistics for  the  month  of  May — by 
Herbert  Stein,  Chairman,  and  William 
J.  Fellner  and  Gary  L.  Seevers,  mem- 
bers, Council  of  Economic  Advisers  .        ... 

27  Statement:  on  initial  talks  between 
the  President  and  General  Secretary 
L.  I.  Brezhnev — by  the  Office  of  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary 

28  Statement:  on  U.S. -Soviet  talks — by 
the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary  


28  Agreement:  on  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  energy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 737 

28  Fact  sheet:  U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on 

cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy 
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28  Agreement:  on  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  housing  and  other  construction 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  .        739 

28  Fact  sheet:  U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
other  construction 


June 

29  News  briefing:  on  the  U.S. -Soviet 
agreement  on  economic,  industrial, 
and  technical  cooperation — by  Ronald 
L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  L.  M.  Zamyatin,  Director 
General  of  TASS;  and  Arthur  A. 
Hartman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs      .... 


page 


28  Agreement:  on  cooperation  in  arti- 
ficial heart  research  and  development 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  .        740 

28  Fact  sheet:  U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  artificial 
heart  research  and  development 

28  News  briefing:  on  U.S. -Soviet  agree- 
ments on  energy,  housing  construc- 
tion, and  artificial  heart  research — 
by  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President,  and  Arthur  A. 
Hartman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs 


30  News  briefing :  on  discussions  between 
American  and  Soviet  officials  at 
Oreanda,  U.S.S.R.— by  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  L.  M.  Zamyatin,  Director 
General  of  TASS      


July 

I  Nomination:  William  D.  Eberle  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy  .    .    .        788 

I  Statement:  on  procedures  used  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
its  impeachment  inquiry — by  Dean 
Burch,  Counsellor  to  the  President   . 


28  News  briefing :  on  discussions  between 
American  and  Soviet  officials — by 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President,  and  L.  M.  Zamyatin, 
Director  General  of  TASS    .... 

28  Announcement:  submission  to  the 
President  of  the  December  1973 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy   .    .    . 


724 


2  Advance  text:   radio   and   television 

address  to  the  Soviet  people 

2  Nomination:  Robert  Everard  Mont- 
gomery, Jr.,  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration   .        789 

2  Nomination:  Roger  West  Sant  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Federal   Energy   Administration    .    .        789 


29  Agreement:  to  facilitate  long-term 
economic,  industrial,  and  technical 
cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 741 

29  Fact  sheet:  U.S.-Soviet  long-term 
agreement  to  facilitate  economic, 
industrial,  and  technical  cooperation  . 


2  Announcement:  submission  to  the 
President  of  the  report  by  Emergency 
Board  No.  185  investigating  a  railway 
labor-management  dispute      .... 


789 


3  Protocol  to  treaty:  on  the  limitation 
of  antiba;llistic  missile  systems  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 750 
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3  Fact   sheet:    protocol    to    the    U.S.- 
Soviet   antiballistic    missile    systems 
treaty 


3  Treaty:  on  the  limitation  of  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 751 

3  Protocol  to  treaty :  on  the  limitation 
of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics    .       752 

3  Joint  statement:  concerning  future 
discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  dangers 
of  environmental  warfare 753 

3  News  briefing:  on  the  U.S. -Soviet 
joint  communique — ^^by  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 763 

8  News  briefing:  following  his  meeting 
with  the  President  to  discuss  legislation 
pending  in  the  Congress — by  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

9  Nomination :  J.  Raymond  Bell  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United 
States;  and  designation  as  Chairman .        793 

9  Appointment:    Sidney    L.    Jones    as 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President   .    .        795 

9  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  a  group  of  his  economic 
advisers — by  Kenneth  Rush,  Counsel- 
lor to  the  President  for  Economic 
Policy 

I  o  Fact  sheet :  French  gift  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial  celebration 


1 1   Announcement :     disaster 
for  Ohio 


assistance 


II  Appointment:  20  members  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  World  Population  Year, 
1974;  and  designation  of  Chairman    . 


798 


798 


July  page 
1 1  News  briefing :  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  business  leaders  and 
economists  to  discuss  the  economy — 
by  Kenneth  Rush,  Counsellor  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Policy 

1 1  Statement :  on  White  House  tape 
recordings — by  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President 

1 2  Fact  sheet :  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  . 

12  News  briefing:  on  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974 — by  Roy  L.  Ash,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  

13  Announcement:     disaster     assistance 

for  Minnesota 805 

13  News  briefing:  following  his  meeting 
with  the  President — by  Vice  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford 

15  Nomination:  Robert  L.  DuPont,  Jr., 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 806 

15  Nomination:  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Jr., 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission 806 

16  Nomination:  Bert  A.  Gallegos  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 807 

16  News  briefing:  following  his  meeting 
with  the  President — by  Rabbi  Baruch 
Korff,  president  of  the  National 
Citizens'   Committee    for  Fairness  to 

the  Presidency 

17  Fact  sheet:  Government  executive 
development 

19  Appointment:  Fernando  E.  C.  De- 
Baca  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent           816 
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19  Nomination:  James  E.  Dow  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration 817 

19  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  a  group  of  his  economic 
advisers — by  Herbert  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers 


1 9  Remarks :  on  proceedings  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee — by  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Ziegler 

20  News  briefing:  on  proceedings  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee — by 
Dean  Burch,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent    

22  News  briefing:  on  the  impeachment 
inquiry  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— by  James  D.  St.  Clair, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President  .    .        822 

23  Nomination:  Alan  Greenspan  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  and  designation  as  Chair- 
man            828 

23  Announcement:  emergency  assistance 

for  the  Virgin  Islands 828 

23  News  briefing:  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  his  economic  advisers 
and  business,  financial,  and  labor 
leaders — by  Kenneth  Rush,  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President  for  Economic 
Policy,  and  Alan  Greenspan,  Chair- 
man-designate of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers 


23  News  briefing:  on  Representative 
Lawrence  J.  Hogan's  decision  re- 
garding his  vote  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  impeachment 
inquiry — by  Dean  Burch,  Counsellor 
to  the  President 


July  page 

25  Appointment:    Chairmen   of  the    10 

Federal     Regional     Councils    ...        829 

25  Appointment:  Joseph  Z.  Taylor  as 
an  Assistant  Inspector  General,  For- 
eign Assistance,  Department  of  State  .       830 

25  Appointment:  three  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  White 
House  Fellowships;  and  resignation 
of  Robert  V.  Hansberger  from  the 
Commission 830 

25  Advance  text:  address  to  the  Nation 
about  inflation  and  the  economy 

26  Nomination:  Jack  W.  Carlson  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.        838 

26  Nomination :  Lynn  Adams  Greenwalt 
to  be  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 838 

26  Nomination:  William  W.  Geimer  to 
be  Director,  Intergovernmental  and 
Regional  Relations,  Federal  Energy 
Administration 839 

26  Nomination:  Wilfred  J.  Smith  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United 
States 839 

26  News  briefing:  following  their  meet- 
ing with  the  President — by  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Gen- 
scher  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 


26  News  briefing:  following  his  meeting 
with  the  President  to  discuss  propos- 
als for  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget — 
by  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget    .    . 

27  Biographical  data:  Dr.  Charles  LeRoy 
Lowman 


24  Announcement:  disaster  assistance  for 

New  York 829 


27  Fact    sheet:    Presidential    Medal    of 
Freedom 
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27  News  briefing:  following  his  meeting 
with  the  President  to  discuss  the  hous- 
ing situation  and  pending  revenue- 
sharing  housing  legislation — by  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment James  T.  Lynn 

30  Nomination :  Antonin  Scalia  to  be  an 

Assistant  Attorney  General 998 

30  Nomination :  Richard  W.  Murphy  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic 999 

30  News  briefing:  following  his  meeting 
with  the  President  to  report  on  his 
trip  to  the  Middle  East  and  Europe — 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
E.  Simon 


31 


Nomination :  Richard  W.  Velde  to  be 
Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance 


999 


August 

1  Announcement:  opening  of  applica- 
tions for  1975-76  White  House 
Fellows 1002 

2  Fact  sheet:  proposed  Cost  of  Living 
Task  Force 


2  Nomination:  Philip  C.  Habib  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ...       1 002 


August  page 

2  Nomination:  Robert  Armstrong  An- 
thony to  be  Chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United 
States 1003 

2  Nomination:  William  Holmes  Cook 
to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals 1 003 

7  Nomination:  five  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting loio 

7  News  briefing:  following  their  meet- 
ing with  the  President — by  Senators 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Hugh  Scott,  and 
Representative  John  J.  Rhodes      .    .       lOio 

8  Remarks:  Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford's  meeting  with  the  President — 
by  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Gerald  L. 
Warren 1012 

8  Remarks:  plans  for  the  President's 
address  to  the  Nation — by  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  .    .    .    .       1012 

8  Remarks:  following  the  President's 
address  to  the  Nation  announcing  his 
intention  to  resign — by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford   1 01 8 

8  Remarks:  following  the  President's 
announcement  of  his  intention  to 
resign — by  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler 1018 
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Appendix  B — ^Additional  White  House  Announcements 

note:  This  appendix  lists  items  of  general  interest  which  were  announced  to  the  press  during 
1974  but  which  are  not  noted  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Routine  announcements  of  appointments, 
nominations,  resignations,  and  retirements  may  be  found  in  the  Digest  of  Other  White  House 
Announcements  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  on  the  date  of  the 
announcement. 


January 
2  The  President  approved  a  second  time  ex- 
tension for  the  report  of  the  Emergency 
Board  created  on  November  i,  1973,  by 
Executive  Order  1 1 745,  to  investigate  a 
labor  dispute  involving  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road.  The  extension  permitted  the 
Board  to  file  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations by  January  14,  1974,  instead  of 
January  4. 

9  The  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Tricia  Cox,  and 
G.  G.  Rebozo  drove  to  Palm  Desert,  Calif., 
where  they  stayed  at  the  home  of  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Annenberg  and 
celebrated  the  President's  6ist  birthday. 

16  Anthony  D.  Marshall  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  prior  to  assuming 
his  post  as  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Kenya. 

17  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment James  T.  Lynn  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  recent 
drop  in  housing  starts.  The  President  di- 
rected Secretary  Lynn  to  develop  various 
options  for  the  Federal  Government  to  fol- 
low in  dealing  with  the  situation. 

17  Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  J.  Brennan  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  pension  reform  legislation  and  em- 
ployment problems  resulting  from  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

17  Lord  Cromer,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  paid  a  farewell  call  on  the 
President  at  the  White  House. 


January 

18  The  President  met  separately  with  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  and  House 
Minority  Leader  John  J.  Rhodes  to  discuss 
the  legislative  calendar  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress. 

18  John  W.  Dixon,  president  of  the  1973 
Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace  Committee, 
called  on  the  President  at  the  White  House 
to  present  him  with  the  committee's  first 
"Peace  Award"  in  recognition  of  his  initia- 
tives in  Vietnam  and  China.  Also  partici- 
pating in  the  ceremony  were  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Ron- 
ald H.  Walker,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

18  Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  legislation  in  the  upcoming  session 
of  the  Congress. 

21  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  prior 
to  their  meeting  with  the  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional leadership.  Secretary  Kissinger 
discussed  his  trips  to  the  Middle  East,  be- 
gining  January  1 1 ,  which  concluded  in  the 
agreement  to  disengage  and  separate  Israeli- 
Egyptian  forces. 

21  The  President  met  with  Donald  G.  Alex- 
ander, Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  John  C.  Sawhill,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, and  William  Walker,  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Energy  Office,  to  discuss  plans  for 
an  IRS  audit  of  major  oil  companies. 
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January 

2 1  The  President  met  with  the  Troika — Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz,  Di- 
rector Roy  L.  Ash  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  Chairman  Herbert 
Stein  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
They  discussed  the  President's  Budget  Mes- 
sage and  Economic  Report,  and  Secretary 
Shuhz  reported  on  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  meetings  in  Rome. 

21  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  met  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House  to  discuss 
energy  legislation  and  legislative  priorities 
for  the  new  session  of  the  Congress. 

22  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  Speaker  of  the  House 
Carl  Albert. 

22  The  President  participated  in  a  swearing-in 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  for  John  H. 
Powell,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  The 
President  designated  Mr.  Powell  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

22  Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude  S. 
Brinegar  met  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  transportation  ini- 
tiatives being  developed  for  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

22  Counsellor  Anne  L.  Armstrong  met  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House  to  discuss 
Bicentennial  plans. 

22  The  President  met  with  approximately  20 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  legislative  plans  for 
the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

23  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  at  the 
White  House. 

23  The  President  met  with  approximately  20 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  the  legislative  calen- 
dar for  the  second  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 


January 

24  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 

the    White    House    with    Senate    Majority 

Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

24  The  President  met  with  the  National  Secur- 
ity Council  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the 
White  House. 

February 
I  The  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  certify  as  eligible  to  apply  for  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  employees  and  former 
employees  of  the  Moxees  Shoe  Corp.,  Au- 
burn, Maine,  a  subsidiary  of  Multivisions 
Corp.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

I  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon,  founder  of  the 
Unification  Church  International,  called  on 
the  President  at  the  White  House.  The 
President  thanked  Reverend  Moon  for  his 
support. 

I  The  following  Ambassadors  presented  their 
credentials  to  the  President  in  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House:  Alejandro  Jose  Luis 
Orfila  of  Argentina,  Francisco  Bertrand 
Galindo  of  El  Salvador,  Sahabzada  Yaqub 
Khan  of  Pakistan,  Ali  Hedda  of  Tunisia, 
Nicos  G.  Dimitriou  of  Cyprus,  Mbeka  Ma- 
kosso  of  Zaire,  Ahmed  Macki  of  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Oman,  and  Pyong-choon  Hahm 
of  South  Korea. 

4  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  A.  A.  Gromyko 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

4  The  President  announced  the  designation 
of  Eileen  R.  Donovan,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Barbados,  as  Personal  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  with  the  rank 
of  Special  Ambassador,  to  attend  cere- 
monies celebrating  the  independence  of 
Grenada  on  February  7. 

5  Dr.  James  Salmon  of  Baytown,  Tex.,  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
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February 
5  The  President  greeted  Senator  Bill 
Brock,  State  Senator  Bill  Garter,  and  Dr. 
William  G.  McAfee  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  They 
presented  petitions  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

5  The  President  met  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Mark  Trice  to  express  his  thanks  and  best 
wishes  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Trice's  re- 
tirement, after  53  years,  as  secretary  for  the 
minority,   United   States   Senate. 

5  The  President  greeted  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Bob  Packwood  and  their  8-year-old  son. 
Bill. 

6  The  President  had  a  breakfast  meeting 
with  the  Ghowder  and  Marching  Society 
and  the  SOS  Glub,  groups  of  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

6  George  H.  Bush,  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Gommittee,  and  Arthur 
Fletcher,  director  of  the  National  Black  Re- 
publican Council,  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House  to  report  on  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Republican  Executive 
Gommittee. 

6  William  E.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  for  a  general  re- 
view of  energy  matters. 

6  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
approximately  20  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  discuss  na- 
tional issues,  pending  legislation,  and  legis- 
lation to  be  sent  to  the  Gongress  in  the 
following  week. 

7  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  prior  to  assuming 
his  post  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

8  Members  of  the  President's  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Board  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Gabinet  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


February 
9  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
William  E.  Simon,  and  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
Maj.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  USAF,  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  meeting  of  oil-consuming 
nations  held  at  the  Department  of  State 
beginning  February  1 1 . 

1 1  The  President  met  at  the  White  House 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Albert  Schweit- 
zer Hospital  Gommittee.  The  President  was 
honorary  co-chairman  of  the  international 
fund  drive  for  the  hospital  located  in  Lam- 
barene,  Gabon.  A  grant-in-aid  of  $1  million 
for  the  hospital  was  approved  by  the  Gon- 
gress and  is  contained  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

1 1  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  and 
senior  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture met  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House. 

12  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  attended  a 
party  celebrating  the  90th  birthday  of  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth  at  her  home  in 
Washington. 

13  William  E.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
energy  situation. 

16  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  met 
with  the  President  at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  to 
discuss  the  Washington  Energy  Gonference, 
the  Middle  East  situation,  and  the  forth- 
coming Latin  American  foreign  ministers 
conference  in  Mexico  Gity. 

19  Administrator  William  E.  Simon  and  Dep- 
uty Administrator  John  G.  Sawhill  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  prior  to  announc- 
ing emergency  increases  in  gasoline  alloca- 
tions for  20  States. 
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February 

20  Republican  Congressional  leaders  met  with 
the  President  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  campaign  reform, 
as  well  as  the  emergency  energy  bill  and 
the  health  message. 

20  Vice  President  Ford  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House. 

2 1  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  at  the 
White  House. 

2 1  Fifteen  Boy  Scouts  and  Explorers  presented 
the  Scouts'  annual  report  to  the  President 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 

22  The  President  met  with  a  group  of  ad- 
visers at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
economy  and  the  energy  crisis.  Participat- 
ing in  the  meeting  were :  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Roy  L.  Ash, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  William  E.  Simon,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office ;  John  T.  Dun- 
lop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council ; 
and  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

22  The  President  greeted  members  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fairness 
to  the  Presidency  at  a  White  House  recep- 
tion. 

26  The  President  opened  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 

26  The  President  hosted  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  for  Directors  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Trade  and  Economic  Council  who  were  in 
Washington  for  the  first  joint  meeting  of 
the  Council. 

27  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  Vice  President  Ford 
and  members  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional leadership — Senators  Hugh  Scott 
and  Robert  P.  Griffin  and  Representatives 
John  J.  Rhodes  and  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

27  Counsellor  Anne  L.  Armstrong  met  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 


February 

28  Senator  William  Lloyd  Scott  of  Virginia 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

28  The  White  House  announced:  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
on  February  28,  1974.  The  two  Govern- 
ments express  the  hope  that  this  step  will 
develop  and  strengthen  relations  between 
their  countries  and  contribute  substantially 
to  better  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation. The  Government  of  Egypt  has 
named  Dr.  Ashraf  Ghorbal  as  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  nominate  Mr.  Her- 
mann Eilts  as  Ambassador  to  Egypt. 

28  Hernan  Navarro,  president,  and  William 
R.  Joyce,  secretary  of  the  Consular  Corps 
of  Washington,  called  on  the  President  at 
the  White  House  to  present  him  with  a 
certificate  of  membership.  The  corps  is 
composed  of  all  foreign  consular  officers 
located  in   the  District  of  Columbia. 

28  The  President  hosted  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  for  approximately  30  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  wives. 

March 
I  The  President  met  with  a  group  of  ad- 
visers at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
energy  problem  and  its  impact  on  the 
economy.  Participating  in  the  meeting 
were:  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office;  Herbert  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 
and  John  T.  Dunlop^  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council. 

I  Mayor  Tom  Stuart,  Leo  Howard,  Lon 
Smith,  and  Roy  Pitts — all  of  Meridian, 
Miss. — called  on  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  They  presented  him  with  a  state- 
ment of  support  signed  by  20,000  Mississip- 
pians.  They  were  accompanied  by  Repre- 
sentative  G.   V.    (Sonny)    Montgomery. 
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March 
I   Representatives  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation  met   with    the    President   at   the 
White  House. 

I  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  hosted  a 
dinner  at  the  White  House  for  26  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  wives. 

4  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment James  T.  Lynn  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
latest  legislative  developments  concerning 
the  proposed  better  communities  act. 
During  the  meeting,  they  were  joined  by 
Under  Secretary  Floyd  H.  Hyde  whose 
resignation  the  President  had  accepted  with 
deep  regret. 

4  Nello  Teer  and  James  Sprouse,  president 
and  executive  vice  president,  respectively, 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  called  on  the  President  at  the 
White  House. 

5  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  Republican  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Appropriations  Committees 
to  discuss  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  1975 
budget. 

5  Vice  President  Ford  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House. 

5  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  his  trip  to  the  Middle  East  and  his 
recent  discussions  in  Europe. 

7  Richard  F.  Proud,  speaker  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature,  met  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  energy  matters. 

7  Winners  of  the  Federal  Woman's  Award 
for  1973  met  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House. 

7  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  hosted  a 
dinner  at  the  White  House  for  Governors 
and  their  wives  attending  the  annual  winter 
meeting  of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence in  Washington. 


March 
8  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  at  the 
White  House  for  a  discussion  of  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  trip  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  energy  situation,  and  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  campaign  re- 
form. 

8  The  President  participated  in  a  swearing-in 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  for  Dean 
Burch  as  Counsellor  to  the  President. 

12  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  met  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House. 

1 3  The  President  met  with  a  group  of  advisers 
at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  economy 
and  energy.  Participating  in  the  meeting 
were:  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget;  William 
E.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office;  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council ;  and  Herbert 
Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

13  Mrs.  Donald  Spicer,  president  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
called  on  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

13  Miss  Kathy  Raskin,  1974  Maid  of  Cotton, 
called  on  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Representative 
Sam  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

1 3  The  following  Ambassadors  presented  their 
credentials  to  the  President  in  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House:  Sir  Patrick  Shaw  of 
Australia,  Constantine  P.  Panayotacos  of 
Greece,  Gerard  S.  Bouchette  of  Haiti,  Sir 
Peter  Ramsbotham  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Joseph  Nizeyimana  of  Rwanda. 

2 1  The  President  met  with  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the 
White  House. 

22  The  President  met  with  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  prior  to  the  Secretary's 
departure  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  March  24 
for  discussions  with  the  Soviet  leadership 
in  preparation  for  the  President's  visit  later 
in  the  year. 
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March 

22  The  President  met  with  Dean  Burch, 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

22  The  President  met  with  Albert  Renlin,  of 
Hannibal,  Mo. ;  Joseph  Stevens  and  Marion 
E.  Ramsey,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  W. 
Marshall  Geisecke,  of  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  The  group  had  sponsored  newspaper 
advertisements  in  support  of  the  President. 
The  President  thanked  them  for  their  active 
support. 

22  The  President  met  with  Special  Envoy 
James  R.  Greene  to  thank  him  for  his 
efforts  in  securing  a  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  Peru  for  expropriated  U.S. 
properties. 

22  Lew  Cenker,  president,  Lloyd  Clark,  former 
president,  and  Nat  Rogg,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  called  on  the  President  at 
the  White  House. 

25  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  Senators  James  O. 
Eastland  and  John  C.  Stennis. 

25  In  a  ceremony  in  the  Oval  Office,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  request  for  a  budget  accelera- 
tion for  the  Mississippi  River  Flood  Control 
Program. 


March 

25  The  White  House  announced  that  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  Stanley  S.  Scott 
would  fly  to  West  Africa  to  study  the 
drought  problem  in  the  six  sub-Sahara 
countries.  He  attended  the  Sahel  Chiefs  of 
Mission  Conference  in  Abidjan,  Ivory 
Coast,  on  March  29-30  and  visited  Upper 
Volta  on  April  1-3,  1974. 

26  The  President  met  with  Bernice  Pentell  of 
Berkeley  and  Beverly  Acker  of  Concord, 
Calif.,  who  organized  the  collection  of  ap- 
proximately 68,000  signatures  in  support 
of  the  President's  policies. 

26  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Europe,  met  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House  to  review 
current  NATO  issues. 

27  The  President  greeted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Roy  Anderson,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  a  television  cameraman 
who  was  responsible  for  halting  a  getaway 
car  in  a  bank  robbery  on  March  18.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Attorney  General 
William  B.  Saxbe,  FBI  Director  Clar- 
ence M.  Kelley,  and  Representative 
Dan  H.  Kuykendall. 

28  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  at  the 
White  House. 


25  Vice  President  Ford  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House. 

25  The  national  officers  of  the  Greek  fraternal 
Order  of  Ahepa  called  on  the  President  at 
the  White  House  on  the  occasion  of  Greek 
Independence  Day. 

25  Senator  Bill  Brock,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
Representative  Robert  H.  Michel,  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee,  and  George  H.  Bush,  Republi- 
can National  Chairman,  met  with  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  White  House. 


28  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  PhiHp  W.  Manhard 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
prior  to  leaving  for  Ambassador  Manhard's 
new  assignment  as  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Mauritius. 

28  Mrs.  Martin  Erck,  a  RepubHcan  campaign 
worker  from  Houston,  Tex.,  called  on  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Representative  Bill  Archer. 

28  The  President  met  with  Staff  Assistant  Jack 
D'Arcy  who  was  leaving  the  White  House 
Staff.  The  President  thanked  Mr.  D'Arcy 

for  his  2  /2  years  of  work  on  the  staff". 
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March 

28  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  hosted  a 
reception  at  the  White  House  for  members 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

29  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
report  on  his  meetings  with  Soviet  leaders 
in  Moscow. 

April 
2  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  the  Secretary's  forthcoming  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania. 

2  The  President  greeted  the  i  o  finalists  in  the 
28th  annual  "Boy  of  the  Year"  competition 
of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  He  presented 
a  plaque  to  George  Clark,  age  1 7,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  who  was  selected  as  the  "Boy 
of  the  Year." 

2  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Graem  Yates,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  who  had 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Yates  was  accompanied  by  Representative 
James  G.  Martin. 

2  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Robert  Semler,  of  Pitman,  N.J.,  who  had 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Semler  was  accompanied  by  Representative 
John  E.  Hunt. 

3  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

4  Marion  H.  Smoak,  who  had  resigned  as 
Chief  of  Protocol,  met  with  the  President. 

4  The  President  greeted  Connie  Okum,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  collected  14,000 
signatures  in  support  of  the  President's 
policies. 


April 
4  J.  A.  Fletcher,  age  87,  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
called  on  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Senator  Jesse  A. 
Helms. 

4  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  hosted  a 
dinner  at  the  White  House  for  members  of 
the  Chowder  and  Marching  Society. 

5  The  President  telephoned  Henry  Aaron  of 
the  Atlanta  Braves  baseball  team  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  hitting  his  record-tying  714th 
home  run. 

1 1  President  Houari  Boumedienne  of  Algeria 
met  with  President  Nixon  at  the  White 
House.  In  the  evening.  President  Nixon 
hosted  a  working  dinner  for  the  Algerian 
President. 

17  Klaus  Schiitz,  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

17  Former  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  the  Governor's  National  Commission 
on  Critical  Choices  for  America. 

18  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  Ismail  Fahmy 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

18  The  President  presented  the  1974  Na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  to  Vivian 
Tom  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  at  a  ceremony  in  the 
Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  also  attended  the  cere- 
mony. 

23  The  President  met  at  the  White  House 
with  the  Quadriad — Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-designate  William  E.  Simon,  Di- 
rector Roy  L.  Ash  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
Acting  Chairman  Gary  L.  Seevers  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Director 
John  T.  Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  also  participated  in  the  meeting. 
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April 

25  The  President  hosted  a  reception  at  the 
White  House  for  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee members  and  Republican  State 
chairmen  who  were -meeting  in  Washington. 

26  The  White  House  announced  that  a  bi- 
partisan delegation  of  State  Governors  had 
been  invited  by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  to  visit  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  mid-May  for 
10  days.  The  delegation  was  headed  by  Gov. 
Daniel  J.  Evans  of  Washington  and  in- 
cluded Governors  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of 
Utah,  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Robert  D.  Ray  of  Iowa,  Marvin 
Mandel  of  Maryland,  and  Philip  W.  Noel  of 
Rhode  Island. 

May 
I  A  group  of  individuals  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  present  him 
with  petitions  of  support.  The  group  in- 
cluded: Elizabeth  Umstattd,  of  Villanova, 
Pa.;  Peggy  Sandborn  and  Ruth  Clark,  of 
Shelby  Township,  Mich.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Woody,  of  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.;  Leslie  Button  and  Frances  Finnen, 
of  Malibu,  Calif.;  Lillian  Vincent,  of  Pep- 
per Pike,  Ohio;  Joan  Aikens,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Smith,  of  Olney,  Md. 

1  The  Strawberry  Queen  of  1974,  Candace 
Curtis,  of  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.,  called 
on  the  President  at  the  White  House.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Representative  Harley 
O.  Staggers. 

2  The  White  House  made  available  a  progress 
report  to  the  President  on  the  activities  of 
the  Interagency  Classification  Review 
Committee. 

4  The  White  House  announced  that  the 
President  had  completed  his  personal  re- 
view of  the  general  court-martial  case  of 
United  States  v.  Galley  and  had  decided 
that  no  action  on  the  case  by  the  President 
was  necessary  or  appropriate. 


May 

6  The  President  announced  the  designation 
of  a  delegation  to  represent  him  at  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  for  Daniel  Oduber  Quirof 
as  President  of  Costa  Rica  in  San  Jose  from 
May  7  to  10.  The  members  of  the  delega- 
tion, all  with  the  rank  of  Special  Ambas- 
sador, were :  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  of  Flor- 
ida and  Representative  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 
of  New  Mexico,  Personal  Representatives 
of  the  President;  and  Lyle  Lane,  United 
States  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Costa  Rica, 
Representative  of  the  President. 

7  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  following  economic  advisers:  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury-designate  William  E. 
Simon,  Director  Roy  L.  Ash  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  Chairman 
Herbert  Stein  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  James  T.  Lynn  also  participated 
in  the  meeting  for  a  discussion  of  housing 
proposals. 

7  Special  Counsel  to  the  President  James  D. 
St.  Clair  announced :  "I  just  returned  from 
Mr.  Doar's  office,  and  I  advised  him  that 
the  President  has  directed  me  to  inform  the 
[House  Judiciary]  Committee  through  him 
that  the  President  respectfully  declines  to 
produce  any  more  Watergate  tapes  for  the 
committee's  use.  And  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  I  have  also  advised  Mr. 
Jaworski  [the  Special  Prosecutor]  that  the 
President  has  instructed  me  to  press  for- 
ward on  our  motion  to  quash  Mr.  Jaworski's 
subpoena." 

9  David  L.  Cole,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Industrial  Peace,  met  with 
the  President  to  present  the  Commission's 
report  and  recommendations  on  ways  to 
improve  the  collective  bargaining  process  in 
the  private  sector.  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  and  Director 
John  T.  Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil also  participated  in  the  meeting. 
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May 
9  A  group  of  representatives  of  the  Nation's 
veterans  organizations,  including  a  number 
of  Vietnam  veterans,  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House. 

9  The  President  greeted  David  McCormick 
and  Bill  Moran,  of  Monroe,  La.,  who  repre- 
sented a  group  which  had  gathered  16,000 
signatures  of  support  for  the  President  and 
his  policies.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Representative  Otto  E.  Passman. 

I  o  The  President  met  with  Vice  President  Ford 
in  the  President's  office  in  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building. 

14  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  and  nominated  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen. 
David  C.  Jones,  nominated  to  be  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  met  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  Also  attend- 
ing the  meeting  were  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schlesinger  and  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  John  L.  McLucas. 

14  The  President  greeted  retired  Maj.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Fairness  to  the  Presidency. 

14  Nine  Congressmen  were  the  President's 
guests  for  dinner  on  board  the  Presidential 
yacht  Sequoia. 

15  Charles  M.  Boteler,  Jr.,  of  Rockville,  Md., 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Insurance  Agents,  called  on  the 
President  at  the  White  House. 

15  The  President  greeted  Mrs.  Oliver  Rowe 
and  Andy  Untener,  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
who  obtained  7,000  signatures  on  petitions 
in  support  of  the  President.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Representative  James  G. 
Martin. 


May 

15  John  F.  Thomas,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration,  met  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  to  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  is  an  independ- 
ent international  organization  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  relocate  refugees  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

15  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  stopped  in 
briefly  at  a  party  at  the  F  Street  Club  in 
Washington  for  Leonard  K.  Firestone,  the 
new  United  States  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 

16  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Counsellors  Anne  L.  Armstrong  and  Dean 
Burch  and  Republican  National  Chairman 
George  H.  Bush  for  a  general  discussion  of 
political  matters. 

16  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  discuss  economic 
matters  and  the  budget. 

2 1  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi  Ohira  of  Japan 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

2 1  NATO  Secretary  General  Joseph  Luns  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

22  The  President  greeted  Douglas  Gaudion, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
E.  Douglas  Kenna,  president  of  the  NAM. 

22  The  President  met  with  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  who 
were  in  Washington  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  cento's  Council  of  Ministers. 
Participating  in  the  meeting  were:  James 
Callaghan  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Abbas 
AH  Khalatbari  of  Iran,  Melih  Esenbel  of 
Turkey,  Aziz  Ahmed  of  Pakistan,  Nassir 
Assar,  Secretary  General  of  CENTO,  and 
Kenneth  Rush,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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May 

23  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  Senators  Russell  B. 
Long  and  Wallace  F.  Bennett  to  discuss  the 
trade  reform  bill  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

23  Aziz  Ahmed,  Pakistani  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defense,  met  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House. 

23  The  President  met  with  eight  members  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  who  were  visiting  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Congress. 

23  Vice  President  Ford  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 

23  The  President  met  at  the  White  House 
with  a  group  of  economic  advisers.  Partici- 
pating in  the  meeting  were:  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon,  Director 
Roy  L.  Ash  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Chairman  Her- 
bert Stein  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  Director  John  T.  Dunlop  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

28  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  at 
the  White  House. 

28  The  President  greeted  a  delegation  of  eight 
local  government  officials  from  the  Soviet 
Union  who  were  visiting  the  United  States 
at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.  The  President  then  met  sepa- 
rately with  Soviet  Ambassador  A.  F.  Dobry- 
nin  who  had  accompanied  the  delegation. 

29  Eleven  Congressmen  were  the  President's 
guests  for  dinner  on  board  the  Presiden- 
tial yacht  Sequoia. 

30  Vice  President  Ford  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  developments  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  foreign  policy  matters. 


May 

31  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
breakfasted  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House  and  reported  on  his  trip  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  achievement  of  the  Syrian- 
Israeli  disengagement  agreement. 

31  The  bipartisan  Congressional  leadership 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  briefed  the 
leaders  on  the  Syrian-Israeli  disengagement 
agreement. 

31  The  White  House  announced:  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Egypt 
agreed  today  to  the  formation  of  a  joint 
cooperation  commission  which  will  be  de- 
signed to  promote  intensified  cooperation 
in  the  economic,  scientific  and  cultural 
fields  between  the  two  countries.  Both  Gov- 
ernments are  convinced  that  such  a  joint 
commission  will  enable  the  United  States 
and  Egypt  to  develop  far-reaching  pro- 
grams to  their  mutual  benefit.  Today's 
agreement  is  a  result  of  a  series  of  discus- 
sions between  President  Anwar  Sadat  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and 
reflects  the  deep  desire  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  strengthen  their  overall  relation- 
ships. In  agreeing  to  establish  this  joint 
commission,  both  Governments  are  further 
reaffirming  their  hope  that  a  lasting  and 
just  peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  be 
realized  thus  helping  the  people  of  the  area 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  stability  and  develop- 
ment. The  commission  will  be  chaired  by 
the  foreign  ministers  of  each  country.  It 
will  establish  working  groups.  Its  first  meet- 
ing will   take  place  in  the  near  future. 

31  E.  Ross  Adair,  who  resigned  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  paid  a  fare- 
well call  on  the  President  at  the  White 
House. 

31  Counsellors  Anne  L.  Armstrong,  Dean 
Burch,  and  Kenneth  Rush  and  Assistant  to 
the  President  Kenneth  R.  Cole,  Jr.,  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  pending  legislation  and  other  do- 
mestic matters. 
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June 
I  Kurt  Waldheim,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  met  at  the  White  House 
with  the  President,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  and  John  A.  ScaH,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
They  discussed  the  resuUs  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Syrian-Israeli  disengagement,  prior  to 
the  Secretary  General's  trip  to  the  Middle 
East. 

3  Lowell  Thomas  met  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House  to  discuss  Mr.  Thomas' 
impressions  of  America's  position  in  the 
world  and  world  energy  resources. 

5  The  following  Ambassadors  presented  their 
credentials  to  the  President  in  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House:  Bawoyeu  Alingue  of 
Chad,  Habib  Bah  of  Guinea,  Count  Wil- 
helm  Wachtmeister  of  Sweden,  Lubomir 
Dimitrov  Popov  of  Bulgaria,  Michel  Mes- 
sanvi  Kekeh  of  Togo,  and  Siteke  Gibson 
Mwale  of  Zambia. 

5  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  Sen- 
ator's recent  trip  to  France  and  his  meeting 
with  French  President  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing. 

6  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
prior  to  the  Secretary's  departure  for  a  se- 
ries of  NATO  meetings  in  Europe. 

6  Senators  Carl  T.  Curtis  and  Bob  Dole  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  problems  facing  the  cattle-producing 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

20  The  President  held  separate  meetings  at  the 
White  House  with  members  of  the  biparti- 
san Congressional  leadership  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  following  his  return  from 
the  Middle  East. 

20  The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  National  Security  Council. 


June 


2 1  The  President  approved  a  National  Media- 
tion Board  request  to  extend  the  reporting 
deadline  from  June  20  to  July  2,  1974,  for 
the  Emergency  Board  created  to  investigate 
the  dispute  between  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  its  em- 
ployees. The  Emergency  Board  was  created 
by  Executive  Order  1 1783  of  May  21,  1974. 

July 

7  The  President  went  by  helicopter  to  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  to  visit  the  Mar-A-Lago  estate 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  death  of  Marjorie  Merri- 
weather  Post  as  a  temporary  residence  for 
visiting  foreign  dignitaries  and  heads  of 
state.  He  then  returned  to  Key  Biscayne. 

8  Vice  President  Ford  met  with  the  President 
in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House  to 
review  the  President's  trip  to  Belgium  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  discuss  domestic 
legislation. 

8  On  behalf  of  the  President,  Special  Counsel 
James  D.  St.  Clair  presented  oral  argu- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  et  al.,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  v.  United  States. 

8  The  President  met  with  Counsellors  Anne 
L.  Armstrong,  Dean  Burch,  and  Kenneth 
Rush. 

9  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  the  Secretary's  upcoming  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe. 

9  The  President  met  with  a  group  of  eco- 
nomic advisers.  Participating  in  the  meet- 
ing were :  Counsellor  to  the  President  Ken- 
neth Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  Director  Roy  L.  Ash  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Chair- 
man Arthur  F.  Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Chairman  Herbert  Stein  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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July 
9  James  D.  Hodgson  called  on  the  President 
at  the  White  House  prior  to  assuming  his 
post  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

9  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  discuss  the  domestic  economy  and 
the  budget. 


July 

1 1  Vice  President  Ford  and  Senate  Republican 
leaders  Hugh  Scott  and  Robert  P.  Griffin 
met  with  the  President  to  discuss  the  legis- 
lative calendar  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

1 1  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska  and 
Representative  LaMar  Baker  of  Tennessee 
met  with  the  President. 


9  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  C.  Whitaker  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House. 

10  The  bipartisan  Congressional  leadership 
met  with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  briefed  the  leaders  on  the  Presi- 
dent's meetings  in  Brussels  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

10  Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  J.  Brennan  met 
with  the  President  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  Labor  Department 
programs. 

10  The  President  submitted  to  Judge  Gerhard 
A.  Gesell  a  sworn  response  to  written  inter- 
rogatories in  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  John  D.  Ehrlichman,  et  at. 

10  Ten  Congressmen  were  the  President's 
guests  for  dinner  on  board  the  Presidential 
yacht  Sequoia. 

1 1  The  President  held  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  Vice  President  Ford 
and  House  Republican  leaders  John  J. 
Rhodes  and  Leslie  C.  Arends.  They  dis- 
cussed the  legislative  calendar  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

1 1  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  inflation. 


1 2  The  President  met  with  Dana  Mead  of  the 
Domestic  Council  who  was  leaving  the 
White  House  Staff  to  join  the  faculty  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 

N.Y. 

1 2  The  President  met  with  Roy  Goodearle  who 
was  leaving  his  position  as  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Division  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

12  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  met 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

15  The  President  and  members  of  the  First 
Family  went  to  Palm  Desert,  Calif.,  from 
their  residence  in  San  Clemente  where 
they  remained  overnight  at  the  home  of 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Kingdom. 

17  The  White  House  announced  that,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  President  decided  to  send  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco  to  London 
for  talks  about  Cyprus  with  British  and 
Turkish  officials. 

24  The  President  sent  a  personal  message  to 
Greek  Prime  Minister  Konstantinos  Kara- 
manlis  congratulating  him  on  the  assump- 
tion of  his  new  responsibilities  and  express- 
ing the  full  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  effort  to  reestablish 
peace  on  Cyprus  and  within  the  Alliance. 
The  President  also  stated  that  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  new  leader  of  Greek  democracy. 
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July 

25  The  President  announced  the  designation 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  to  be  his  Personal  Representative, 
with  the  rank  of  Special  Ambassador,  at 
ceremonies  marking  the  1 1  ooth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  held  in  Thing- 
vellir  and  Reykjavik  from  July  27  to  30. 

25  The  President  announced  the  designation 
of  a  delegation  to  represent  him  at  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  for  Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen 
as  President  of  Colombia  in  Bogota  on 
August  6  and  7.  The  members  of  the  dele- 
gation were:  Viron  P.  Vaky,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Colombia,  as  his  Personal 
Representative,  with  the  rank  of  Special 
Ambassador;  Vernon  D.  McAninch,  United 
States  Consul  General  in  Bogota;  and  Don 
aid  A.  Johnston,  United  States  Counselor 
of  Embassy  for  Political  Affairs-designate. 

26  The  President  met  at  the  Western  White 
House  with  Herbert  G.  Klein,  former  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  for  the  Executive 
Branch. 


August 
6  The  President  met  with  the  Cabinet  at  the 
White   House.   Following  the  meeting,  he 
met    with    Secretary    of    State    Henry    A. 
Kissinger. 

6  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Committee  for  Fairness  to 
the  Presidency,  met  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House. 


7  The  White  House  released  copies  of  the 
report  entitled  "Federal  Strategy  for  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Traffic  Prevention — 1974" 
prepared  by  the  Strategy  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse. 


8  The  President  announced  the  designation 
of  Robert  A.  Hurwitch,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  his 
Personal  Representative,  with  the  rank  of 
Special  Ambassador,  to  attend  inaugural 
ceremonies  for  Joaquin  Balaguer  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  RepubUc  in  Santo 
Domingo  August  14  to  18. 
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Appendix  C — Presidential  Documents  Published  in  the 

Federal  Register 

note:  The  texts  of  these  documents  are  also  printed  in  title  3 A  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Texts  of  the  proclamations  and  Executive  orders  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  for  the  period  covered  by  this  volume. 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Proc.        Date  39  F.R. 

No.        1974                                                                Subject  page 

4258  Jan.      2     Amending  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 

States  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  commodities .    .  959 

4259  Jan.    24     International  Clergy  Week  in  the  United  States 3531 

4260  Jan.    25     Amending  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 

States  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  commodities .    .  3533 

4261  Jan.    25     National  MIA  Awareness  Day 3535 

4262  Jan.    30     International  Women's  Year  1975 4061 

4263  Feb.      4     American  Heart  Month,  1974 4^59 

4264  Feb.     6     National  Nurse  Week,  1974 4865 

4265  Feb.      6     National  Port  Week,  1974 4867 

4266  Feb.      7     National  Inventors'  Day,  1974      51 73 

4267  Feb.      7     Save  Your  Vision  Week,  1974 51 75 

4268  Feb.      7     National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  1974      5^77 

4269  Feb.    21      National  Farm  Safety  Week,  1974 7123 

4270  Feb.   26     Vietnam  Veterans  Day  1 7773 

4271  Feb.    26     National  Safe  Boating  Week,  1974 7775 

4272  Feb.    26     Providing  for  the  quantitative  limitation  on  the  importation  of  certain 

meats  into  the  United  States 7777 

4273  Feb.   27     Red  Cross  Month,  1974 7921 

4274  Mar.    4     Amending  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 

States  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  commodities.    .  8315 

1  Proclamation  4270  is  printed  in  full  on  page  212  of  this  volume. 
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Proc.  Date  39  ^•^• 

No.  ig74                                                               Subject  page 

4275  Mar.  18  American  Forestry  Week  and  World  Forestry  Day,  1974 10413 

4276  Mar.  21  Armed  Forces  Day      10877 

4277  Mar.  25  Loyalty  Day,  1974 11169 

4278  Mar.  25  World  Trade  Week,  1 974 11171 

4279  Mar.  29  Modifying  trade  agreement  concessions  and  adjustment  of  duty  on 

certain  ball  bearings 11 861 

4280  Apr.     3  National  Maritime  Day,  1974 12325 

4281  Apr.     3  Cancer  Control  Month,  1974 12327 

4282  Apr.     3  25th  Anniversary  of  NATO 12329 

4283  Apr.     4  Small  Business  Week,  1974 12331 

4284  Apr.   13  Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week 13623 

4285  Apr.   16  Mother's  Day,  1974 13^67 

4286  Apr.   19  National  Coin  Week  1974 14^83 

4287  Apr.  20  Earth  Week,  1974 14333 

4288  Apr.  20  National  Volunteer  Week,  1974 ^4335 

4289  Apr.  30  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  1974      15251 

4290  May     I  National  Arthritis  Month,  1974 15253 

4291  May     I  Older  Americans  Month,  1974 15255 

4292  May  1 1  National  Defense  Transportation  Day  and  National  Transportation 

Week,    1974 1 72 1 3 

4293  May  II  Legal  Rights  for  Retarded  Citizens  Week,  1974 172 15 

4294  May  25  Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day,  May  27,  1974 18627 

4295  May  31  Flag  Day  and  National  Flag  Week,  1974 19767 

4296  June     4  World  Environment  Day,  1974 20051 

4297  June     7  Father's  Day,  1974 20471 

4298  June  25  Modifying  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 

States  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  commodities.    .  23951 

4299  July     9  World  Population  Year,  1974 25445 

4300  July      9  United  Nations  Day,  1974 25447 
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Proc.       Date  jg  F.R. 

No.        igy4  Subject  page 

4301  July      9     White  Cane  Safety  Day,  1974 25449 

4302  July    12     Captive  Nations  Week,  1974 26015 

4303  July    13     United  States  Space  Week,  1974 26017 

4304  J^ly    i^     Terminating,  in  part,  the  suspension  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement 

concessions  and  adjustment  of  duty  on  certain  brandy 27277 

4305  July    31     National  Forest  Products  Week,  1974      27889 

4306  Aug.     5     United  States  Customs  1 85th  Anniversary  Year 28413 

4307  Aug.     7     National  Student  Government  Day,  1974 28605 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

E.O.       Date  ^g  F.R. 

No.        1974  Subject  page 

1 1758  Jan.    15     Delegating  authority  of  the  President  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 

1973 2075 

1 1 759  Jan.    15     Prescribing  the  compensation  of  certain  officials  in  the  Domestic  and 

International  Business  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce    .  2077 

1 1 760  Jan.    1 7     Designating  the  European  Space  Research  Organization  (ESRO)  as  a 

public  international  organization  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities 2343 

1 1 76 1  Jan.    17     Facilitating  coordination  of  Federal  education  programs 2345 

1 1 762  Jan.    17     Delegating  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  certain  authority 

relating  to  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  med- 
ical care  and  treatment  of  veterans     2347 

1 1 763  Jan.    17     Establishing  the  National  Commission  for  the  Observance  of  World 

Population  Year,  1974 2349 

1 1 764  Jan.    21      Relating  to  nondiscrimination  in  federally  assisted  programs 2575 

1 1 765  Jan.    21      Providing  for  sale  of  vessels  of  the  Navy 2577 

1 1 766  Jan.    29     Modifying  rates  of  interest  equalization  tax 3807 

1 1 767  Feb.    19     Designating  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  as  a  public  interna- 

tional organization  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  exemptions, 

and  immunities      6603 

1 1 768  Feb.   20     Placing  certain  positions  in  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 

ule     6693 

1 1 769  Feb.   21      Providing  for  compliance  with  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act   .  7125 
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E.O. 

Date 

No. 

1974 

1 1 770 

Feb.  21 

[1 771     Mar.  18 


II772 

Mar.  21 

II773 

Mar.  21 

1 1 774 

Mar.  26 

"775 

Mar.  26 

1 1776 

Mar.  28 

11777 

Apr.  12 

1 1 778 

Apr.  12 

"779 

Apr.  19 

1 1 780 

Apr.  22 

11781 

May  I 

1 1 782 

May  6 

1 1 783 

May  21 

1 1 784 

May  30 

1 1 785 

June  4 

1 1 786    June     7 


39  F'R- 

Subject  page 

Delegating  functions  relating  to  the   International  Symposium  on 

Geothermal  Energy — 1975 7127 

Extending  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Liaison  Office 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to 
members  thereof 10415 

Delegating   certain   Fishermen's   Protective  Fund   functions   to   the 

Secretary  of  State      1 0879 

Revoking  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  inspect 
income  tax  returns 10881 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1 768,  placing  certain  positions  in 

levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 11413 

Abolishing  the  Energy  Policy  Office "415 

Continuing  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  and 
broadening  its  membership  and  responsibilities 11 865 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11 691,  adjusting  rates   of  pay   for 

Federal  civilian  employees ^3519 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1692,  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 

members  of  the  uniformed  services 1 352 1 

Delegating  the  authority  of  the  President  under  section  9  of  the  United 

Nations  Participation  Act,  as  amended,  to  the  Secretary  of  State     .  141 85 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1 768,  placing  certain  positions  in 

levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule ^4497 

Providing  for  an  orderly  termination  of  the  economic  stabilization 

program 15749 

Establishing  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Advisory  Council I599i 

Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference 
and  certain  of  their  employees 18067 

Delegating  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  certain  authority 

to  issue  regulations  relating  to  joint  funding ^9443 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10450,  as  amended,  relating  to 
security  requirements  for  Government  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes      20053 

Providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  President's  tax  returns  by  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives 20473 
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E.O.  Date  jg  F.R. 

No.  1974  Subject  page 

1 1 787  June  II     Revoking  Executive  Order  No.  10987,  relating  to  agency  systems  for 

appeals  from  adverse  actions 20675 

1 1 788  June  18     Providing   for    the    orderly   termination    of  economic   stabilization 

activities 22 11 3 

1 1 789  June  25     Redesignating  the  East-West  Trade  Policy  Committee  as  the  President's 

Committee  on  East-West  Trade 23183 

11 790  June  25     Providing  for  the  effectuation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 

Act  of  1974 23185 

1 1 791  June  25     Exempting  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle  from  mandatory  retirement      ....  23189 

1 1 792  June  25     Abolishing  the  Advisory  Council  on   Intergovernmental  Personnel 

Policy      231 91 

1 1 793  July    I  o     Designating  certain  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  act  as 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 25631 

1 1 794  July    II     Revoking  Executive  Order  No.  10958,  relating  to  the  Civil  Defense 

medical  and  food  stockpiles 25937 

1 1 795  July    1 1     Delegating  disaster  relief  functions    under   the   Disaster  Relief  Act 

of  1974  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Agriculture,   and   Housing 

and  Urban  Development 25939 

1 1 796  July   30     Continuing  the  regulation  of  exports 27891 

1 1797  July   31     Delegating  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  function  of  submitting 

an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  location  of  new 

Federal  facilities  in  rural  areas 27893 
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PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS  OTHER  THAN 
PROCLAMATIONS  AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

Date  jg  F.R. 

1974  Subject  page 

Jan.    21     Presidential  Determination:  Sales,  credits,  or  guaranties  to  the  Government  of 

Ecuador  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended 5179 

Jan.    28     Presidential  Determination:  News  media  access  to  certain  United  States  military 

bases  abroad 5181 

Mar.  I  Memorandum:  Delegation  of  functions  and  allocation  of  funds  related  to  emer- 
gency security  assistance  for  Israel    1 04 1 7 

Mar.    7     Presidential  Determination:  Authorization  of  use  of  up  to  $10  million  for  a  grant 

to  the  Egyptian  charitable  organization  Wafaa  wa'l  Amal i  o  1 1 3 

Apr.   19     Presidential  Determination:   Authorization  of  security  supporting  assistance  to 

Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal    .    .    .    .    1 4693 

Apr.  23  Presidential  Determination:  Releasing  Israel  from  liability  of  up  to  $1  billion  to 
pay  for  defense  articles  and  services  purchased  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended ;  and  extension  of  military  sales  credits 17215 

May     3     Presidential  Determination :  Use  of  United  States  foreign  assistance  by  non-African 

countries  having  territories  in  Africa 18277 

May  1 3     Presidential  Determination :  Ordering  of  up  to  $50  million  in  defense  articles  and 

services  for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia 20583 

May  16  Presidential  Determination:  Authorization  of  security  supporting  assistance  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal ;  and 
sale  of  tobacco  to  Egypt 1 9769 

June  21     Presidential  Determination:   Authorization   of  security  supporting   assistance  to 

Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal 24867 

June  21     Presidential   Determination:    Authorization   for   use   of  funds   for   international 

narcotics  control 24869 

June  29  Presidential  Determination :  Releasing  Israel  from  liability  of  up  to  $500  million  to 
pay  for  defense  articles  and  services  financed  under  the  Emergency  Security 
Assistance  Act 26703 

June  30     Presidential  Determination:   Authorization   of  security  supporting  assistance  to 

Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal   ....    26705 
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Appendix  D — Posthumous  Awards  of  Congressional 

Medals  of  Honor 

note:  The  medals  were  presented  to  the  servicemen's  families  in  private  ceremonies  at  the  Blair 
House. 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  ON  JULY  17,   1974 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Andre  G.  Lucas,  USA  Specialist  Four  Danny  J.  Petersen,  USA 

Staff  Sergeant  Hammett  L.  Bowen,  Jr.,  USA  Private  First  Class  Ralph  E.  Dias,  USMG 

StafT  Sergeant  John  G.  Gertsch,  USA  Private  First  Class  David  F.  Winder,  USA 

Sergeant  Mitchell  W.  Stout,  USA 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  ON  AUGUST  8,   1974 
Major  William  E.  Adams,  USA  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  C.  Murray,  USA 

Captain  Steven  L.  Bennett,  USAF  Corporal  Frank  R.  Fratellenico,  USA 

First  Lieutenant  Loren  D.  Hagen,  USA  Specialist  Four  Larry  G.  Dahl,  USA 

Staff  Sergeant  Glenn  H.  EngUsh,  Jr.,  USA 
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Appendix  E — Presidential  Reports  to  the 
93d  Congress,  Second  Session 

Date  of 
Subject  Published  Sent  to  White 

the  Congress         House 
release 

Economic  Stabilization  Program 

8lh  quarterly Jan.  22  Jan.  22 

gth  quarterly Apr.  2  Apr.  2 

Office  of  Alien  Property  (fiscal  year  1972) Jan.  24  .... 

Surgeon  General  (17th  and  i8th  annual) H.  Doc.  203  Jan.  24  .... 

Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (7th  annual) Jan.  24  .... 

Economic  Report H.  Doc.  278  Feb.  i  Feb.    i 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (fiscal  year  1973) Feb.  6  .... 

International  Economic  Report  (2d  annual) Feb.  7  Feb.  7 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  (3d  annual) Feb.  7  Feb.  7 

Location  of  New  Federal  Facilities  in  Rural  Areas  (3d 

annual) Feb.  19  Feb.  19 

Balance  of  payments  deficit  incurred  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty 

ist  quarterly Feb.  20  (H)        Feb.  20 

Feb.  21  (S) 
2d  quarterly May  16  May  16 

Civil  Service  Commission  (fiscal  year  1973) H.  Doc.  218        Feb.  20  (H)        .... 

Feb.  21  (S) 

Upland  Cotton  (2d  annual) Feb.  20  (H)        .... 

Feb.  21  (S) 
Cash  Awards  to  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 

Coast  Guard  (fiscal  year  1973) Feb.  20  (H)        Feb.  20 

Feb.  21  (S) 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (8th  annual)  Feb.  22  (H)        Feb.  22 

Feb.  25  (S) 

U.S.    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament  Agency   (13th 

annual) H.  Doc.  239        Mar.  13  .... 

National  Science  Foundation  (23d  annual) H.  Doc.  242        Mar.  18  Mar.  18 
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Subject  Published  Sent  to 

the  Congress 

Six  River  Basin  Commissions  (fiscal  year  1973)     ...        H.  Doc.  281        Apr.  4 
New  England  River  Basins  Commission 
Great  Lakes  River  Basin  Commission 
Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commission 
Ohio  River  Basin  Commission 
Missouri  River  Basin  Commission 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Report  (1973) H.  Doc.  283        Apr.  8 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  National  Council  on 

the  Arts  (fiscal  year  1973) Apr.  22 

Manpower  Report  (12th  annual) H.  Doc.  288       Apr.  22 

National  Credit  Union  Administration  (4th  annual) Apr.  29 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  (1973)        H.  Doc.  296        May  6 

U.S. -Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science  Program  under 
the  International  Health  Research  Act  of  i960  (7th 
annual) H.  Doc.  295        May  6 

Alaska  Railroad,  Operation  of May  23 

Economic  Developments  and  Policies H.  Doc.  304        May  28 

Coastal  Zone  Management  (ist  annual) June  4 

Administration   of  Radiation   Control  for   Health   and 

Safety  Act  of  1968  (6th  annual) H.  Doc.  316       June  4 

Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (3d  annual) June  6 

Federal  Advisory  Committees  (2d  annual) June  1 1 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (6th  annual) June  19 

International  Coffee  Agreement  (1973) July  10 

Hazardous  Materials  Control  (4th  annual) July  11 

National    Heart    and    Lung    Advisory    Council     (ist 

annual) H.  Doc.  218       July  29 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (fiscal  year  1973) July  31 

World  Weather  Program  (6th  annual) Aug.  i 

Urban  Transportation,  Joint  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development H.  Doc.  328        Aug.  i 


Date  oj 
White 
House 
release 

Apr.  4 


Apr.  22 


May  6 


June  4 


June  19 
July  10 


July  29 


Aug. 


Aug.  I 
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Date  of 
Subject  Published  Sent  to  White 

the  Congress       House 
release 

Availability  of  Government  Services  to  Rural  Areas  (4th 

annual) H.  Doc.  330        Aug.  7  .... 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  (fiscal 

year  1974) H.  Doc.  333        Aug.  8  .... 

Trade  Agreements  Program  (i8th  annual) H.  Doc.  334        Aug.  8  Aug.  8 
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Appendix  F — Rules  Governing  This  Publication 


note:  The  rules  are  reprinted  from  the  Federal  Register, 
1972,  and  title  i  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 


vol.  37,  p.  23607,  dated  November  4, 


TITLE   I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter   i — Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 


PART  10— PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS 


Sec. 
1 0.1 
10.2 
10.3 
10.4 
10.5 
10.6 


Subpart  A — Annual  Volumes 

Publication  required. 

Coverage  of  prior  years. 

Scope  and  sources. 

Format,  indexes,  and  ancillaries. 

Distribution  to  Government  agencies. 

Extra  copies. 


Authority:  44  U.S.C.  1506;  sec.  6,  E.O. 
10530,  19  FR  2709;  3  CFR  1954-1958  Gomp. 
p.  189. 

Subpart  A — Annual  Volumes 

§10.1      Publication  required. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Register  shall 
publish,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  a 
special  edition  of  the  Federal  Register  called 
the  "Public  Papsrs  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States."  Unless  the  amount  of  material 
requires  otherwise,  each  volume  shall  cover 
one  calendar  year. 

§  10.2      Coverage  of  prior  years. 

After  consulting  with  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  on  the  need  there- 
for, the  Administrative  Committee  may  author- 
ize the  publication  of  volumes  of  papers  of  the 
Presidents  covering  specified  years  before  1957. 

§  10.3     Scope  and  sources. 

(a)  The  basic  text  of  each  volume  shall 
consist  of  oral  statements  by  the  President 
or  of  writings  subscribed  by  him,  and  selected 
from — 


( 1 )  Communications  to  the  Congress ; 

( 2 )  PubHc  addresses ; 

( 3 )  Transcripts  of  news  conferences ; 

(4)  Public  letters ; 

( 5 )  Messages  to  heads  of  State ; 

(6)  Statements  released  on  miscellaneous 
subjects;  and 

(7)  Formal  executive  documents  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  In  general,  ancillary  text,  notes,  and 
tables  shall  be  derived  from  official  sources. 

§  10.4     Format,  indexes,  and  ancillaries. 

(a)  Each  annual  volume,  divided  into  books 
whenever  appropriate,  shall  be  separately  pub- 
lished in  the  binding  and  style  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  considers  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Each  volume  shall  be  appropriately  in- 
dexed and  contain  appropriate  ancillary  infor- 
mation respecting  significant  Presidential  docu- 
ments not  printed  in  full  text. 

§  10.5     Distribution  to  Government  agencies. 

(a)  The  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
following,  in  the  quantities  indicated,  without 
charge: 

( 1 )  Members  of  Congress.  Each  Senator 
and  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  annual 
volume  published  during  his  term  of  office, 
upon  his  written  request  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Register. 

(2)  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
entitled  to   12  copies  of  each  annual  volume. 
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(3)   Executive  agencies.  The  head  of  each  ing  and  binding  requisition  to  the  Government 

executive  agency  is  entitled  to   one  copy  of  Printing  Office  on  Standard  Form   i. 
each  annual  volume  upon  application  to  the 
Director.  §10.6     Extra  copies. 

(b)   Legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  agen-  Each  request  for  extra  copies  of  the  annual 

cies   of  the   Federal   Government  may  obtain  volumes  must  be   addressed   to   the   Superin- 

copies  of  the  annual  volumes,  at  cost,  for  of-  tendent  of  Documents,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 

ficial  use,  by  the  timely  submission  of  a  print-  agency  or  official  making  the  request. 
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[Main  references  are  to  item  numbers  except  as  otherwise  indicated] 


Abbott,  Gapt.  Robert,  io8  [4] 

ABMs.  See  Antiballistic  missile  systems 

(ABMs) 
Abu  Dhabi,  Washington  Energy  Confer- 
ence, 1 1  n. 
ACTION 

Director,  96  n. 

Minority  business  enterprises,  1 09 
Veterans  benefits,  publicity  program,  96 
Acuff,  Roy,  81 
Addresses  and  remarks 
American  Agricultural  Editors'  Associa- 
tion, 87 
American  Hospital  Association,  House 

of  Delegates,  annual  meeting,  33 
American     Revolution     Bicentennial, 

radio  address,  74 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  and  the 
White  House,  remarks  on  departure 
for  Belgium  and  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  1 98 
Austria,    President's   visit.    See    under 

Austria 
Azores,    President's    visit.    See    under 

Azores 
Belgium,   President's  visit.  See  under 

Belgium 
Budget  message,  signing,  3 1 
Campaign  reform,  radio  address,  72 
Cancer   Control    Month,   remarks   on 

signing  proclamation,  99 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Health  Care  Center, 
Miami,  Fla.,  remarks  at  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  47 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

.     "3         . 
Dinner  honoring  the  President  at  home 

of  Roy  Ash,  227 
Economic  Report,  remarks  on  signing, 

28 
Economy,  national,  addresses,  153,  229 
Education 

Message  to  Congress,  remarks  about 

transmitting,  20 
Radio  address,  86 


Addresses  and  remarks — Continued 

Egypt,  President's  visit.  See  under 
Egypt 

Energy 

Message  to  Congress,  remarks  about 

transmitting,  18 
Radio  address,  14 

Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  question- 
and-answer  session,  79 

Expo  '74,  remarks  opening,  1 28 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.,  1 27 

First  Lady's  trip  to  Venezuela  and 
Brazil,  75, 80 

France,  President's  visit.  See  under 
France 

French  gift  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial,  exchange  of  re- 
marks with  French  Ambassador, 
214 

Foreign  leaders,  visits  with.  See  Meet- 
ings with  foreign  leaders 

Grand  Ole  Opry  House,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  81 

Health  insurance  plan,  radio  address, 
146 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Honor  America  Day 
ceremonies,  48 

Independent  truck  stoppages,  41 

Israel,  President's  visit.  See  under  Israel 

Jordan,  President's  visit.  See  under 
Jordan 

Legislation,  approval.  See  Legislation, 
remarks  or  statements  on  approval 

Lincoln's  birthday,  44 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  address 
to  Nation  on  return  from  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  2 1 1 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center,  84 

Memorial  Day,  radio  address,  1 56 

Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  141 

Michigan,  campaign  tour,  1 08 

Middle  East 

Egyptian-Israeli  agreement  on  disen- 
gagement of  forces,  1 3 
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Addresses  and  remarks — Continued 
Middle  East — Continued 
President's  visit.  See  Middle  East; 

specific  country 
Syrian- Israeli  agreement  on   disen- 
gagement of  forces,  159 
Mississippi  Economic  Council,  annual 

convention,  121 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters' 
convention,     question-and-answer 
session,  83 
National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fair- 
ness to  the  Presidency,  167,  223 
National  Prayer  Breakfast,  27 
News  conferences.  See  News  confer- 
ences 
Ohio 

Disaster  inspection  tour,  1 06 
Wright-Patterson    Air    Force    Base, 

107 

Oklahoma  State  University,  commence- 
ment, 137 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  1 25 

Pompidou,  Georges,  memorial  services, 
102 

Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  presen- 
tation ceremonies,  88,  23 1 

Presidential  tapes  and  documents. 
House  Judiciary  Committee  sub- 
poena, address  to  Nation,  1 22 

Privacy,  radio  address,  59 

Republican  Party 

Fundraising  dinner,  90 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  rally,  1 25 

Resignation 

Address  to  Nation,  244 
White  House  departure,  245 

Saudi  Arabia,  President's  visit.  See 
under  Saudi  Arabia 

State  of  the  Union  address,  25 

Swearing-in  ceremonies.  See  Swearing- 
in  ceremonies 

Syria,  President's  visit.  See  under  Syria 

Transportation,  radio  address,  42 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
President's  visit.  See  under  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
annual  meeting,  1 23 


Addresses  and  remarks — Continued 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  com- 
mencement, 165 
United  States  Space  Week,  exchange  of 
remarks  with  Neil  A.  Armstrong, 
225 
Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.,  136 
Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars   Congres- 
sional banquet,  76 
Vietnam  veterans,  proclamation  honor- 
ing, remarks  on  signing,  62 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  93 
Washington    Energy    Conference,    re- 
marks at  working  dinner,  43 
Wu  Shu  Troupe  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  remarks  at  a  meeting, 
218 
Young  Republican  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, 65 
Administration.  See  other  part  of  title 
Advisory    Committee    on     Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  63 
Aeronautics.   See  Aviation;   Space  pro- 
gram 
Aeronautics  and   Space  Administration, 

National,  84  n.,  94  n. 
African  Development  Bank,  1 1 9 
Aged.  See  Older  persons 
Agency.  See  other  part  of  title 
Agnew,  Spiro  T.,  61  [19] 
Agreements,  international.  See  Treaties 
and  other  international  agreements; 
specific  subject 
Agricultural  Editors'  Association,  Ameri- 
can, 87 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  26  (p.  66) 
Agriculture,  Department  of 

See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Appropriations,  243 
Rural  areas,  report  on  location  of  Fed- 
eral facilities,  50  n. 
Secretary   (Earl  L.  Butz),  61    [3],  83 

[i8],87,  126,  167,230 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  84, 

95) 
Summer     employment     program     for 

youth,  172 
Tax  return  inspection,  6 1  [i  7] 
Agriculture  and  agricultural  programs 
See  also  Rural  areas 
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Agriculture  and  agricultural  programs — 
Continued 
Budget  message,  32  (pp.  1 15,  1 19) 
Economic  Report,  29 
Emergency   Livestock    Credit   Act   of 

1974^230 
Energy  crisis,  impact,  87 
Farm  income,  26  (p.  65),  32  (p.  119), 

Food  supplies  and  prices.  See  Food  sup- 
plies and  prices 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
83  [10,  18] 

State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  62, 
65-67,84) 

Trade,  36,  87 

Unemployment  insurance,  26  (p.  67), 

32  (p. 115) 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 

of  1973,  26  (p.  65) 
Agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 

protection  appropriation   bill,   veto, 

.243 
Aguilar,  Andres,  75  n. 
AID.    See    International    Development, 

Agency  for 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

(AFDC),95 
Air  pollution,  26  (pp.  58,  80),  157,  200 
Airport    Airways    Development    Act    of 

1970,42 
Alabama,  visit,  48 
Alaska 

Pipeline,  17  (p.  29) 

Wilderness  areas,  proposed,  26  (p.  81), 
176 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  26 

(p.  81) 

Albert,  Repr.  Carl  (Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives),  25,  26  n.,  37  n., 

89  n.,  92,  169  n. 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  National 

Institute  on,  139  n. 
Alcoholism,  34,  139 
Aleksandrov,  A.  M.,  209 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  177 
Algeria,  Washington  Energy  Conference, 

II  n. 
Alia,  Queen,  1 88 
Allen,  George  H.,  121 
Allen,  Sen.  James  B.,  48 
al-Saqqaf,  'Umar,  52 


Alsop,  Joseph,  155  n. 
Alsop,  Stewart,  155 
Ambassadorial  appointments 

See  also  Appendix  A 

Effect  of  political  contributions,  61  [18] 
American  Agricultural  Editors'  Associa- 
tion, 87 
American  Cancer  Society,  99 
American  Hospital  Association,  33 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 

French  gift,  2 1 4,  2 1 5 

Radio  address,  74 

State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  88, 

American   Revolution   Bicentennial   Ad- 
ministration, 74 
American  States,  Organization  of.  Secre- 
tary General,  1 1 2  f  tn. 
Amman,  Jordan,  1 87 
Amtrak.  See  National  Railroad  Passenger 

Corporation 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  198 
Annapolis,  Md.,  165 

Antiballistic    missile    systems     (ABMs), 
treaty  on  the  limitation  of,  protocols 
to,  209 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project,  84,  105,  206, 

209 
Appointments  and  nominations 
See  also  Appendix  A 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, Administrator,  74 
Appropriations.  See  Budget;  specific  sub- 
ject 
Arends,  Repr.  Leslie  C,  25 
Argentina,     President     Juan     Domingo 

Peron,  death,  204 
Arizona,  visit,  1 25 
Armed  Forces,  United  States 
Budget  message,  32  (p.  117) 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  memo- 
randum, 241 
Europe,  effect  of  stationing  of  troops  on 

balance  of  payments,  54,  143 
Military  incentive  awards  program,  53 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  74, 

97.99) 
Veterans.  See  Veterans 
Armed  Forces  Day  message,  144 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
United  States 
Annual  report,  77 
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Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
United  States — Continued 
Appropriation  authorization,  letter  to 
President  of  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
House,  37 
Arms  and  weapons 

See    also    Strategic    arms    limitation; 

specific  weapons  system 
Address    to    Nation    on    return    from 

U.S.S.R.,2ii 
Joint  communique  with  U.S.S.R.,  209 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (p.  97) 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  report,  77 
Armstrong,  Anne  L.,  223 
Armstrong,  Neil  A.,  225 
Army,  Department  of  the 

Defense  Reorganization  Order,  1 69 
Secretary  (Howard  H.  Callaway),  169 
Arts,  National  Council  on  the,  1 1 7 
Arts,  National  Endowment  for  the,  26  (p. 

89),  117 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  National  Foun- 
dation on  the,  26  (p.  89) 
Asad,  Hasez  al,  159,  182,  183 
Ash,  Roy  L.,  31,  96  n.,  197  n.,  217  n.,  227 
Asia.  See  specific  country 
Asian  Development  Bank,  1 19 
Assisted  Health  Insurance  plan,  proposed, 

34,  146 
Atlantic    Alliance.    See    North    Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  17  (pp.  26, 

30),  26  (p.  95), 43  ftn.,  143.179 
Attorney  General.  See  under  Justice,  De- 
partment of 
Austria 

Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky,  1 7 1 
Foreign  Minister  Rudolph  Kirchschla- 

ger,  171  n. 
President  Franz  Jonas,  death,  1 20 
President's  visit,  171 
U.S.  Ambassador  to,  1 20  n. 
Automobiles.  See  Motor  vehicles 
Aviation 

Aeronautics  and  space  activities,   an- 
nual report,  1 05 
Hijacking.    See    Hijacking    and    ter- 
rorism 


Aviation — Continued 

Radio  address  about  proposed  trans- 
portation legislation,  42 

State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  87, 
88) 
Awards  and  citations 

See  also  Appendix  A  and  Appendix  D 

Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  88,  231 
Azar,  Lou,  48  ftn. 
Azores,  President's  visit,  190-192 

Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  108  [2] 

Bailey,  Pearl,  152  n. 

Baker,  Sen.  Howard  H.,  Jr.,  80,  81,  148 

Baker,  J.  Charlene,  65  n. 

Balance  of  payments,  26  (pp.  59,  65,  98), 

29,32  (p.  1 17),  36,  54,  143 
Ball  bearing  imports,  92 
Balzano,  Michael  P.,  Jr.,  96  n. 
Bank,  26  (pp.  64,  65) 
Barnes,  Donald  S.,  141  n. 
Bartels,  John  R.,  56  n. 
Bartlett,  Sen.  Dewey  F.,  136,  137 
Basic    Educational    Opportunity    Grant 

program,  19,  26  (p.  71),  86 
Baudouin,  I,  King,  199,  201 
Bayne,  Vice  Adm.  M.  G.,  93  n. 
Beckmann,  Curtis,  83  [10] 
Bel  Air,  Calif .,  227 
Belgium 

Foreign  Minister  Renaat  van  Elslande, 
199  n. 

King  Baudouin  I,  199,  201 

President's  visit,  198,  199,  201 

Prime  Minister  Leo  Tindemans,  199  n. 
Bellmon,  Sen.  Henry  L.,  90  ftn.,  136,  137 
Bennett,  Dr.  Henry  G.,  137  ftn. 
Berlin,  Irving,  8 1 

Berlin,  quadripartite  agreement,  209 
Better  Communities  Act,  proposed,  26 

(pp.  72,  83,  93),  32  (p.  121),  51 
Bicentennial,  American  Revolution,  26 

(pp.  88,  89),  74,  214,  215 
Bicentennial    Administration,    American 

Revolution,  74 
Bicentennial  Communities  program.  Na- 
tional, 74 
Bill  signings.  See  Legislation,  remarks  or 

statements  on  approval 
Blaine,  James  G.,  2 1 1  ftn. 
Blatnik,  Repr.  John  A.,  148 
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Blind  persons.  See  Handicapped  persons 

Blunt,  William  W.,  Jr.,  51  n. 

Bohemian  Grove,  227  ftn. 

Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  4 

Booth,  Arch  N.,  1 23 

Brandt,  Willy,  10  n.,  79  [15],  102  n. 

Brazil,  First  Lady's  visit,  75,  80 

Brennan,  Peter  J.  (Secretary  of  Labor), 
18  n.,  59,  63  n.,  96  n.,  104,  140  n. 

Brezhnev,  L.  L,  61  [15],  79  [9],  83  [4,  16], 
84,  99,  128,  137,  165,  198,  202,  205, 
206,  208,  209 

Brinegar,  Claude  S.  (Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation) ,  2,  3,  41  n.,  53,  135  n.,  236 

Broadcasters,  National  Association  of,  83 

Brock,  Sen.  Bill,  80,  90  ftn. 

Brokaw,  Tom,  83  [19] 

Bronstein,  Sanford  K.,  47 

Brown,  Repr.  Clarence  J.,  106  [3  ftn.],  107 

Brownell,  Herbert,  141  ftn.,  195,  196 

Brussels,  Belgium,  199,  201 

Buckley,  Sen.  James,  83  [2] 

Budget 

Appropriations 
Reduction,  95 

Supplemental,  19,  32   (p.  117),  86, 
162 
Economic  Report,  28 
Government  spending,   29,    153,    157, 

197,229,243 
Message  to  Congress,  fiscal  year  1975, 
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Reform  of  process,  2 1 6,  2 1 7 
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Burns,  Arthur  F.,  197  n.,  229 
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Butz,  Earl  L.  (Secretary  of  Agriculture), 
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Appropriation  authorization,  238 
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Military  incentive  awards  program,  53 

Secretary  (James  R.  Schlesinger) ,  53, 
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Defense  burden  sharing,  54,  143 
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Foreign  assistance 
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Disaster  Assistance  Administration,  Fed- 
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Budget,  147 
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Elections 

Campaign  reform.  See  Campaign  re- 

form 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  79  [3,  7] 
Michigan,  campaign  tour,  1 08 
News  conference  remarks,  61  [13,  16], 
7o[6,8] 
Elections  Commission,  Federal,  proposed, 
72,73.89 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  proposed  amendments,  state- 
ment, 150 

Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve,  17 
(pp.  18,  24),  32  (p.  118),  69,  79  [5], 

83  [I] 
Ellington,  Duke,  152 
Emergency  Energy  Act,  proposed,  22 
Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act,  statement  on  signing,  3 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974, 

statement  about  signing,  230 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972,  19, 

26  (p.  72) 

Emergency  windfall  profits  tax,  proposed, 

14,  17  (pp.  18,  21,  22),  22,  26  (p. 

58),  29,  32  (pp.  115,  118),  69,  153 

Employee    Health    Insurance    program, 

proposed,  34,  146 
Employment    Opportunity    Commission, 

Equal,  26  (p.  77),  203  n. 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
Comprehensive,  17  (p.  22),  26  (pp. 
66,93)^51.  104.  118,172 
Employment  and  unemployment 
See  also  Labor ;  Manpower 
Budget  message,  32  (pp.  112,  115,  121) 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  quarterly  re- 
ports, 16,97 
Disaster  areas,  148 

Economic   adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram, 51 
Economic  Report,  28,  29 
Energy  crisis,  impact,  22,  69,  118 
Federal  summer  employment  program 

for  youth,  iii,  172 
Minimum  wage,  63 
Radio  address  on  economy,  153 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  58, 

61-63,66,67,74-78,93) 
Unemployment  insurance,  17  (pp.  18, 
22,),  26  (pp.  58,  66,  67),  29,  32 

(P- 115). 153.  157 
Energy 

See  also  specific  energy  resource 
Budget  message,  32  (pp.  112,  114,  118, 

119,121) 
Cooperation  with  U.S.S.R.,  209 
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Energy — Continued 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  message 
transmitting  report,  157 

Economic  Report,  28,  29 

Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1973,  3 

Energy  emergency  bill,  veto,  69,  70  [i] 

Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974,  200 

Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  79  [4-6] 

Facilities  siting,  17  (pp.  18,  27),  114, 

115.  157 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 

1974,130,131 
Federal  Government  conservation,  14, 

17  (p.  20), 39, 114,  115,207 
International  Economic  Report,  36 
International  meetings,  10,  11,  14,  36, 

43. 46 
Legislation,  letter  to  Senate  Minority 

Leader,  22 
Message  to  Congress,  17,  18 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 

83,[i>3] 
News  conference  remarks,  61  [i,  3,  6, 

I  iL  70  [1.5] 

Radio  addresses,  14,42,  153 

State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (pp.  56-59, 

62,90,94,95) 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  10,  11, 

43.46 
Windfall  profits  tax,  proposed,  14,  17 
(pp.  18,  21,  22),  22,  26  (p.  58), 
29.32  (pp.  115.  118),  69,  153 
Energy  Act,  Emergency,  proposed,  22 
Energy  Administration,  Federal,  17  (pp. 
18,  23,  26),  26  (pp.  58,  95),  69,  130, 
131.  153.207 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974,  Fed- 
eral, 130,  131 
Energy  Commission,  Atomic,  17  (pp.  26, 

30),  26  (p.  95),43ftn.,  143,  179 
Energy  Commission,  Nuclear,  proposed, 

17  (p.  26),  26  (p.  95) 
Energy  Conference,  Washington,  10,  11, 

43.46 

Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973,  Emer- 
gency Highway,  3 

Energy  Emergency  Administration,  Fed- 
eral, proposed,  22 


Energy  emergency  bill,  veto,  69,  70  [i] 
Energy  Information  Center,  proposed,  1 7 

(P-23) 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Depart- 
ment of,  proposed,  17  (p.  26),  26 
(pp.  59,  81,  95),  69 

Energy  Office,  Federal,  14,  17  (pp.  19,  20, 
23,  24,  30),  18  n.,  26  (p.  94),  41  n., 
61  [10],  83  [i],  87,  108  [2],  114,  115, 

131 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, proposed,  17  (p.  26),  26 

(PP- 59.  95).  69.  131.  157 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of   1974,   statement 
about  signing,  200 
England.  See  United  Kingdom 
Environment 

See  also  Recreation 
Budget  message,  32  (pp.  119,  121) 
Coastal  zone  management,  1 64 
Colorado  River,  salinity  control,   195, 

196 
Cooperation  with  U.S.S.R.,  209 
Energy  crisis,  impact,  17  (pp.  18,  28), 

42,  200 
Historic  preservation,  26  (p.  82) 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  80- 

83) 
Wilderness  areas,  26  (pp.  80-82),  176 
World  Weather  Program,  235 
Environment,  International  Exposition  on 

the,  127,  128 
Environmental,  consumer  protection,  and 
agriculture  appropriation  bill,  veto, 

243 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974, 

Energy  Supply  and,  200 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator,  200 
Appropriations,  243 
Energy,  message  to  Congress,  17  (p.  28) 
Waste  treatment  construction  grants,  32 
(p. 121) 
Environmental  Protection  Tax  Act,  pro- 
posed, 26  (p. 82) 
Environmental  Quality,  Council  on,   17 

(P-29) 
Environmental  warfare,  209 
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Equal   Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, 26  (p.  77)5  203  n. 
Equal  opportunity,  19,  26  (pp.  74-77),  29 
Equal  rights  for  women,  proposed  amend- 
ment, 26  (p. 77) 
Ervin,  Sen.  Sam  J.,  Jr.,  7,  70  [10,  19] 
Ervin  (Watergate  investigation)  commit- 
tee. See  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
Esch,  Repr.  Marvin  L.,  86 
Europe 

See  also  specific  country 
Defense 

See  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions, 37,  70  [i  7],  209 
U.S.  forces,  effect  of  stationing  on 
balance  of  payments,  54,  143 
Joint    communique     (U.S.-U.S.S.R.),  . 

209 
President's  visit 
Austria,  171 
Azores,  190-192 
Belgium,  199,  201 
France,  102,  103 
U.S.  relations,  79  [15],  83  [16] 
Europe,  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in,  209 
European     Communities,     Council     of 

Ministers  of  the.  President,  43  n. 
European  Economic  Community 

Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the  Food 

Aid  Convention,  1971,  138 
Trade  with  U.S.,  160,  242 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  10  n. 
European  Space  Conference,  1 05 
Evans,  Gov.  Daniel  J.,  127,  128 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries,  Commission   on,    26    (p.   96) 
Executive  branch.  See  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Cost  of 

Living  Task  Force,  proposed,  237 
Executive  orders 
See  also  Appendix  C 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  termination, 
124 
Executive  privilege,  61  [2],  83  [13],  122, 
168,228 


Executive  Schedule,  salaries,  132,  221 
Executives'   Club  of  Chicago,  question- 

and-answer  session,  79 
Expo  '74.  See  International  Exposition  on 

the  Environment 
Exports 

See  also  Trade 

Agricultural,  26  (p.  65) ,  36,  87 

Congressional    concurrent    resolution, 

238 
Trade  agreement  with  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  1 60 

Fabiola,  Queen,  1 99  n. 

Fahd,  Prince,  166,  180,  181 

Fahmy,  Ismail,  52,  178  ftn. 

Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1 970,  59 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  statement  on  signing,  104 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.,  1 27 

Faisal,  King,  1 66,  1 80,  181 

Fannin,  Sen.  Paul  J.,  1 25,  1 26 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  26  (pp. 
66,84-86) 

Farms  and  farming.  See  Agriculture  and 
agricultural  programs 

FBI.  See  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  8,  26 
(p.  87), 42, 45 

Federal- Aid  Highway  program,  8 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  122,  240 

Federal  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1974, 
proposed,  89 

Federal  Criminal  Code,  26  (p.  78) 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  26 
(p.  66) 

Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, Administrator,  106  [2  ftn.,  3], 
106  n. 

Federal  employees.  See  Government  em- 
ployees 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
Administrator,  153,  207 
Establishment,  130,  131 
Proposed,  17  (pp.  18,  23,  26),  26  (pp. 
58,95)^69 

Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974,  remarks  and  statement,   130, 

131 
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Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion, proposed,  22 
Federal  Energy  Office 

Administrator,    14,    17    (pp.   24,   30), 
18  n.,  41  n.,  61  [10],  83  [i],  87,  108 
[2],  114,115,  131  n. 
Deputy  Administrator,  87  n. 
Energy,  message  to  Congress,  17  (pp. 

19,20,23,24,30) 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (p.  94) 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  proposed, 

72,  73. 89 
Federal  Executive  Boards,  39 
Federal  Executive  Institute,  221 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  135 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  26  (pp. 

85.96),  135 
Federal  Insurance  Administration,  140 
Federal  land  and  property 
Energy  conservation,  1 14,  115 
Energy  resources,  69 
Environment,  protection,  26  (p.  82) 
Leasing,  17  (pp.  18,25,29) 
Legacy  of  Parks  program,  9 
Rural  areas,  report  on  location  of  Fed- 
eral facilities,  50 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, Director,  41  n. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  17  (p.  24) 
Federal  Property  Council,  114,  115 
Federal  Regional  Councils,  26  (p-  93),  32 

(P-  121), 51 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  See  Ger- 
many, Federal  Republic  of 
Federal  Reserve  System 

Board  of  Governors,  Chairman,  197  n., 

229 
Monetary  policy,  124,  135 
Federal  summer  employment  program  for 

youth.  III,  172 
Federal  summer  intern  program,  1 1 1 
Fellner,  William  J.,  29  n. 
Financial  Institutions  Act,  proposed,  26 

(p. 86),  135 
Financial  system,  U.S.,  State  of  the  Union 

message,  26  (pp.  64,  65) 
Finch,  Robert  H.,  227  ftn. 
Fitzsimmons,  Frank  E.,  18  n.,  41, 42 
Flanigan,  Peter  M.,  36  n.,  194 


Fletcher,  James  C,  84,  94  n. 

Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act,  26  (p.  85) , 

Florida,  visit,  47 

Foley,  Repr.  Thomas  S.,  128 

Food  supplies  and  prices,  26  (pp.  61,  62, 

65,  66),  29,  36,  61  [3],  83  [3,  10,  18], 

87.153.229,230 
Food  Aid  Convention,  138 
Food  Conference,  World,  26  (pp.  66,  99) , 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  55 

Food  stamps,  26  (p.  95),  32   (pp.   122, 

123) 
Ford,   Gerald  R.    (Vice  President),   25, 
26  n.,  27,  37  n.,  59,  61  [13,  17],  89  n., 
90,  169  n.,  170  n.,  193  n.,  211  n.,  244 
Foreign  assistance 

See  also  specific  country 
Budget  message,  32  (p.  117) 
Message  to  Congress,  1 1 9 
Foreign  leaders,  meetings  with.  See  Meet- 
ings with  foreign  leaders 
Foreign  policy 

See  also  specific  country  or  area 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  79  [9,  15] 
State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (pp.  96-98) 
Forest  Service,  1 26 
France 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  83  [16],  214 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  gift, 

214,215 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Michel  Jo- 

bert,  83  [16],  102  n. 
President    Valery    Giscard    d'Estaing, 

145,214,215 
President  Georges  Pompidou,  83  [16], 

98,  102 
President's  visit,  102,  103 
U.S.  Ambassador  to,  102  n. 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  i  o  n. 
Fuel.  See  Oil;  Gasoline 
Fulbright,  Sen.  J.  William,  61  [13I,  79  [3] 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Sec- 
ondary Education,  19,  26  (p.  72) 

Gabon,  Washington  Energy  Conference, 

II  n. 
Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  61  [20] 
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Gas,  natural 
See  also  Energy 
Deregulation,  87,  157 
Energy  emergency  bill,  veto  message,  69 
Message  to  Congress  on  energy,  17  (pp. 

18,19,23-25,29) 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  leasing,  17  (p. 

.29) 
Radio  address  on  energy,  14 
Gas  Supply  Act,  Natural,  proposed,  17  (p. 

24),  69,  131 
Gasoline 

See  also  Energy 

Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act,  3 
Energy  emergency  bill,  veto  message, 

69 

Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  79  [5,  6] 
Message  to  Congress  on  energy,  17  (pp. 

19.20) 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 

83  [i] 

News  conference  remarks,  61  [i,  6],  70 

[i] 

Radio  address  on  energy,  14 
GATT.  See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

and  Trade 
Gaylord,  Edward  K.,  163 
Geisel,  Ernesto,  75 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

242 
General  Revenue  Sharing  program.  See 

Revenue  sharing 
General  Schedule,  salaries,  132 
General  Services  Administration 
Administrator,  38,  114,  115 
Uniform    Relocation    Assistance    and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970,  implementation,  38 
Geneva  Peace  Conference  on  the  Middle 

East,  209 
German  Democratic  Republic,  admission 

to  United  Nations,  209 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  10  n.,  79  [15], 

102  n. 
U.S.  forces,  balance  of  payments  situ- 
ation, 54,  143 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  i  o  n. 
Germany,  West.  See  Germany,  Federal 
Republic  of 


Gesell,  Gerhard  A.,  35 

Ghorbal,  Ashraf  'Abd  al-Latif,  116 

GI  bill,  21,  26  (p.  74),  61  [12],  96,  161, 

162 
Gibson,  Dr.  Edward  G.,  40  n.,  84  n. 
Gilligan,  Gov.  John  J.,  106  [3] 
Giscard  d'Estaing,  Valery,  145,  214,  215 
Goldwater,  Sen.  Barry,  125,  126 
Goldwyn,  Samuel,  30 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
See  also  Government  employees ;  Mem- 
orandums to  Federal  officials  and 
agencies;   specific   department   or 
agency 
Budget  guidelines,  2 1 7 
Energy  conservation,  14,  17  (p.  20) ,  39, 

114,115,207 
Executive  development  programs,  221 
Government  spending,  reduction,  229 
Red  Cross  Month,  memorandum,  64 
Regulatory  reform,  229 
Reorganization,    17    (pp.    18,   26),   26 

(pp.  94-96),  32  (pp.  I.I 8,  124) 
Summer     employment    program     for 

youth.  III,  172 
Tax  return  inspection,  61  [17] 
World  Weather  Program,  participation, 

235 
Government  employees 

Combined  Federal  Campaign,  memo- 
randum, 241 

Executive  development,  221 

Executive  Schedule,  proposed  salary  in- 
creases, 132,  221 

Incentive  awards  program,  22 1 

Minimum  wage,  63,  104 

Reduction  in  work  force,  229 

State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  95, 

96) 
Summer     employment     program     for 
youth.  III,  172 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, 135 
Government  reform  and  decentralization. 
State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (pp.  92, 

93) 

Government  spending.  See  Budget;  Con- 
gress 

Graham,  Rev.  Billy,  27 
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Grand  Ole  Opry  House,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

8i 
Grants,  Federal 
See  also  Revenue  sharing;  specific  pro- 
grams 
Disaster,  26  (p.  85) 
Education,  19,  26  (pp.  71-73)5  32  (p- 

121), 86 
Health,  55 

Waste  treatment  construction,  26   (p. 
84), 32  (p.  121) 
Gray,  L.  Patrick,  HI,  240 
Great  Britain.  See  United  Kingdom 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission,  loi 
Greece,  Cyprus  conflict,  227  ftn.,  234 
Griflfin,  Sen.  Robert  P.,  25  n.,  108  [i] 
Gromyko,  A.  A.,  202  n.,  209 
Gross  national  product,  1 6 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  19, 
86 

Haggard,  Merle,  81 

Haig,  Gen.  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,   102  n., 

197  n.,  209,  246  n. 
Haldeman,  H.  R.,  66  n.,  70  [3,  12,  16],  79 

[S],  83[9],  122,  168,240 
Hammerschmidt,  Repr.  John  P.,  67  n. 
Handicapped  persons 

Budget  message,  32  (pp.  122,  123) 

Disabled  workers,  140 

Education,  message  to  Congress,  1 9 

Health  insurance  plan,  34 

State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  67- 

70.73) 
Supplemental  security  income,  5 

Hansen,  Sen.  Clifford  P.,  67  n. 
Harlow,  Bryce  N.,  70  [6  ftn.],  73  n. 
Hartke,  Sen.  Vance,  67  n. 
Hartling,  Pol,  1 02  n. 
Hartman,  Arthur  A.,  209 
Harvey,  Russell  James,  108 
Hassan,  Prince,  1 88 
Havasupai  Indian  Reservation,  1 26 
Hawaii,  wilderness  areas,  proposed,  1 76 
Head  Start  program,  19,  26  (p.  73) 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of 

See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 

Assistant  Secretary,  55 

Education  funds  distribution  reform,  68 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of — Continued 
Messages  to  Congress 
Education,  19 

Health  and  medical  care,  55 
Income  security  programs,  26  (p.  95), 

32  (p. 123) 
Manpower  programs,  1 1 8  n. 
Secretary  (Caspar  W.  Weinberger),  5, 
20  n.,  23,  34,  55,  59,  68,  86,  95, 
96n.,i39n.,  140,  146 
Social  service  regulations,  5 
Under  Secretary,  20  n. 
Health,  National  Institutes  of,  55 
Health  Education,  National  Center  for, 

proposed,  55 
Health    Insurance    plan.    Assisted,    pro- 
posed, 34,  146 
Health  Insurance  plan.  Comprehensive, 
proposed,  26  (pp.  70,  93) ,  33,  34,  47, 

55.  146 
Health    Insurance   program.    Employee, 

proposed,  34,  146 
Health  maintenance  organizations,  26  (p. 

69),  32  (p.  122),  34,  55 
Health  and  medical  care 
See  also  specific  disease 
Budget  message,  32  (pp.  113,  122) 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Health  Care  Center, 

dedication,  47 
Cooperation  with  U.S.S.R.,  55,  99,  209 
Insurance,  26  (pp.  69,  70) ,  32  (pp.  1 13, 

122),  33,  34,47,55,  146 
Mandatory    economic    controls,    pro- 
posed temporary  continuation,  1 24 
Medicaid.  See  Medicaid 
Medical  science  program  with  Japan, 

129 
Medicare.  See  Medicare 
Message  to  Congress,  55 
Occupational,  140 
State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (pp.  57,  69, 

70.93) 

Health  Organization,  World,  55 

Health  Planning  program,  Comprehen- 
sive, 55 

Health  Resources  Planning  Act,  pro- 
posed, 26  (p.  70),  32  (p. 122) 

Healy,PaulF.,6i[i5],7o[8] 

Heart  disease,  26  (p.  69),  55,  209,  232 
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Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council,  Na- 
tional, annual  report,  232 

Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  232 

Hebert,  Repr.  F.  Edward,  156,  168 

Helms,  Richard,  240 

Heroin,  56 

Hickman,  Frederick  W.,  18  n. 

Highway     Energy     Conservation     Act, 
Emergency,  3 

Highway  System,  Interstate,  42, 45 

Highways 

Federal- Aid  program,  8 
Transportation  legislation 
Message  to  Congress,  45 
Radio  address,  42 
Speed  limit  reduction,  3,  17  (p.  19) 

Hijacking  and  terrorism,  26  (p.  78) 

Hill,  Robert  C,  204  n. 

Hill-Burton  program,  55 

Historic  buildings  and  areas,  preservation, 
26  (p.  82) 

Hoffa,  James  R.,  168 

Hoffman,  Quincy,  108  [2  ftn.] 

Holifield,  Repr.  Chet,  130 
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gress 
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Housing  Administration,  Federal,  26  (pp. 
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See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
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2,3],  106  n.,  135  n.,  148,236 
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Huang  Chen,  2 1 8  n. 
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Impoundment  of  funds,  2 1 7 

Income 

Economic  Report,  29 
Farmers,  26  (p.  65),  32  (p.  118),  87 
Radio  address  on  the  economy,  1 53 
Supplemental  security  income,  5 

Independence  Day  statement,  2 1  o 
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Indian  Trust  Counsel,  proposed,  26  (p. 
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Indians,  American 
Education,  19 
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Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974,  109 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  75, 
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See  also  specific  country 
Foreign  assistance  program,  1 1 9 
Joint    communique     (U.S.-U.S.S.R.), 
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Indonesia,   Washington   Energy  Confer- 
ence, 1 1  n. 
Industrial  Peace,  Commission  on,  29 
Industry.  See  Business  and  industry 
Inflation 
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Budget  message,  31,  32  (pp.  112,  114, 

115) 
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Radio  address  on  the  economy,  153 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  59, 

61-63) 
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Disaster,  26  (p.  85) ,  149 
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Mortgage,  26  (pp.  85,  86),  96,  135 
Unemployment,    17    (pp.    18,   22),  26 
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International  cooperation 
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Space  program,  1 05 
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International   Development   Association, 
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International  economic  policy 
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Economic  Report,  29 
International  Economic  Report,  36 
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President  Ephraim  Katzir,  1 84,  1 85 
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Prime  Minister 
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U.S.  assistance,  119,  186 
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See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  1 22 

Attorney  General  (WiUiam  B.  Saxbe), 
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ment 

Anti-inflation  measures,  153,  229,  237 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
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Minimum  wage  legislation,  26  (p.  67), 
63,  104 

Truck  stoppages,  41, 42 

Workers'  compensation  programs,  140 


Labor,  Department  of 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1 1 8 
Secretary  (Peter  J.  Brennan) ,  18  n.,  59, 

63  n.,  96  n.,  104,  140  n. 
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26  (pp.  81,  82) 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  26 

(p.  81) 
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See  also  Indochina 
U.S.  assistance,  1 19 
Latin  America 

See  also  specific  country 
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Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Foreign 
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Meetings  with  foreign  leaders — Con. 
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nola,  19O5  191 
Saudi  Arabia 
Prince  Fahd,  1 66 
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Syria,  President  Hasez  al  Asad,  182,  183 
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See  also  Letters,  messages,  telegrams; 

Appendix  C 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  241 
Energy  conservation  in  Federal  land 

use,  1 1 5 
Federal  Executive  Boards,  annual  re- 
port, 39 
Federal  summer  employment  program 

for  youth,  1 1 1 
Red  Cross  Month,  64 
Memorial  Day 
Message,  154 
Radio  address,  156 
Mental  illness,  34 

Merchant  marine,  United  States,  42, 45 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  42,  45 
Mexico 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  195 

Colorado  River  basin  salinity  control, 

agreement,  195,  196 
President  Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez,  1 95, 
196 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary 

Conference,  remarks,  141 
MIA  Awareness  Day,  National,  2 1 
Miami,  Fla.,  47 

Michel,  Repr.  Robert  H.,  90  ftn. 
Michigan,  campaign  tour,  remarks,  108 


Middle  East 

See  also  specific  country 
Agreements  on  disengagement  of  mili- 
tary forces 
Egyptian- Israeli,  13 
Syrian-Israeli,  159 
Arab  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  with 

the  President,  52 
Arab  terrorist  attack  at  Ma'alot,  letter 
to  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir,  142 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  79  [6] 
Foreign  assistance  program,  1 1 9 
Joint  statements 

Israel-United  States,  1 86 
Jordan-United  States,  1 88 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics- 
United  States,  209 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 

83  [4, 5] 

News  conference  remarks,  70  [13] 

Oil  resources,  10,  11,  14,  17  (pp.  18,  19, 
30,26  (pp.  57.58),  61  [7,  10,21] 

President's  visit,  173-175,  178,  180-185, 
187,  189 

"Principles  of  Relations  and  Coopera- 
tion Between  Egypt  and  the 
United  States,"  1 78,  1 79 

State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (p.  56,  57, 

97) 

Military.  See  Armed  Forces,  United  States 

Military  incentive  awards  program,  53 

Milk  support  price,  151  ftn. 

Miller,  Marvin,  128 

Milliken,  Gov.  William  G.,  108  [i] 

Mills,  Repr.  Wilbur  D.,  146 

Mined  Area  Protection  Act,  proposed,  17 

(p.  25),  69,  131 
Minerals  Leasing  Act,  proposed,  17   (p. 

25)^69 
Mines  and  mining,  17  (pp.  18,  25),  69, 

.  .^57 
Minimum  wage  legislation,  26  (p.  67) ,  63, 

104 
Minnesota,   wilderness   areas,   proposed, 

176 
Minority     groups.     See     Desegregation; 

Equal  opportunity;  specific  minority 

group 
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Minsk,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, 205 

Missiles.  See  Arms  and  weapons;  specific 
missile  system 

Missing  in  action,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  83  [14] 

Mississippi,  visit,  1 2 1 

Mississippi  Economic  Council,  1 2 1 

Missouri  River  Basin  Commission,  loi 

Mitchell,  John  N.,  66  n.,  70  [3,  14],  79 
[8L83[9],i22,i68 

Mobile  Home  Loan  Insurance  program, 
135 

Mollenhoflf,  Clark  R.,  70  [7] 

Molloy,  John  G.,  78  n. 

Monetary   Fund,    International,    26    (p. 

98), 36. 
Montana,  wilderness  areas,  proposed,  1 76 
Montgomery,  Repr.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  ,121 
Mortgage  Association,  Government  Na- 
tional, 135 
Mortgages,  housing,  26  (pp.  85,  86),  96, 

135 

Morton,  Rogers  C.  B.  (Secretary  of  the 
Interior),  17  (p.  29),  26  (p.  82),  69, 
109,115,126,157,176 

Moscow,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, 202,  208 

Motor  vehicles,  emissions  standards,  17 
(pp.  18,  28),  200 

Mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 
37,  70  [17],  209 

Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1974, 

139  n. 
Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
Legislation,  139 
Messages  to  Congress 
Drug  trafficking,  56 
Health  and  medical  care,  34,  55 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  79, 
80) 
NASA.   See   National   Aeronautics   and 

Space  Administration 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  80,  81 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, Administrator,  84  n.,  94  n. 
National  AlHance  of  Businessmen,  21,  96, 
172 


National  Association  of  Broadcasters'  con- 
vention, question-and-answer  ses- 
sion, 83 

National  Bicentennial  Communities  pro- 
gram, 74 

National  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  23,  26  (p. 

69)^55 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board,  23 

National  Cancer  Institute,  55 

National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973,  21 

National  Center  for  Health  Education, 
proposed,  55 

National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Fair- 
ness to  the  Presidency,  167,  223 

National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  26  (p.  78) 

National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws,  140 

National  Council  on  the  Arts,  annual  re- 
port, 1 1 7 

National  defense  and  security 

See  also  Arms  and  weapons;  Strategic 

arms  limitation 
Budget,  32  (pp.  112,  113,  116,  117),  70 

[17L119 
State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (p.  99) 
Wiretaps,  220 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  26  (p. 

.89), 117 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 

26  (pp.  89,  90),  58 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  26 

(p. 80) 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities,  26  (p.  89) 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 

Blood  Act  of  1972,  55 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, annual  report,  232 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 

Alcoholism,  Director,  139  n. 
National  Institute  of  Education,   19,  26 

(p.  70,86 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  55 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  proposed, 

26  (pp.  81,  82) 
National  MIA  Awareness  Day,  2 1 
National  News  Council,  83  [15] 
National  Park  Service,  44  n.,  1 26 
National  Prayer  Breakfast,  27 
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National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
26  (p.  87),  45 

National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, chairman,  90  ftn. 

National  Science  Foundation,  annual  re- 
port, 82 

National  Security  Council,  158 

National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
176 

NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Act,  proposed,  17  (p. 
24),  69,  131 

Natural  resources.  See  Environment; 
specific  resource 

Natural  Resources,  Department  of  Energy 
and,  proposed,  17  (p.  26),  26  (pp. 
59.  81, 95),  69 

Naval  Academy,  United  States,  com- 
mencement remarks,  1 65 

Naval  petroleum  reserves,  1 7  (pp.  18,  24) , 

32(p.  ii8),69,79[5L83[i] 
Navy,  Department  of  the.  Secretary  (John 

W.  Warner),  17  (p.  24),  74 
Netherlands,  Washington  Energy  Confer- 
ence, ion. 
New  England  River  Basins  Commission, 

lOI 

News  conferences 
February  25, 61 
March  6,  70 
News  media 

Egypt,  exchanges  of  remarks  with  re- 
porters, 175 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters' 
convention,     question-and-answer 
session,  83 
President's  relationship,  83  [6,  8,  15] 
Nigeria,  Washington  Energy  Conference, 

II  n. 
Nixon,  Mrs.  Richard,  24  n.,  33,  75,  80, 
81,  112,  113,  141,  174  n.,  178  n.,  185 
n.  186  n.,  189  n.,  199  n.,  202  n.,  223 
Nixon  Doctrine,  62,  156,  165 
Noise  pollution,  26  (p.  80) 
Nominations.  See  Appendix  A 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Address  to  Nation  following  visit  to  Bel- 
gium and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  2 1 1 


North   Atlantic    Treaty    Organization — 
Continued 
Declaration     on     Atlantic     Relations, 

201  n. 
Secretary  General,  199  n. 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  54,  143 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative,  54 
Norway,  Washington  Energy  Conference, 

10  n. 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  proposed, 

17  (p.  26),  26  (p.  95) 
Nuclear powerplants,  17  (pp.  18,  27),  200 
Nursing  homes,  34,  55 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  140 

Oceans,  26  (pp.  80,  81 ) 

Office.  See  other  part  of  title 

Ohio 

Disaster  inspection  tour,  106 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  1 07 

Ohio  River  Basin  Commission,  loi 

Oil 

Energy  emergency  bill,  veto  message,  69 

Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  79  [5,  6] 

Home  heating  oil,  61  [i] 

Message  to  Congress  on  energy,  17  (pp. 
18-21,23-25,29) 

Middle  East  resources,  10,  11,  14,  17 
(pp.  18,  19,30,26  (pp.  57,  58), 
61  [7,  10,  21],  70  [13L  79  [6],  83 

[5] 
Naval  petroleum  reserves,  17  (pp.  18, 

24),  32  (p.  ii8),69,  79  [51,83  [i] 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  17   (pp.  25, 

29) 
Pollution,  26  (p.  80) 
Radio  address  on  energy,  14 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  58, 

61,62) 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  10,  11, 

43,46 
Oil  industry 

Depletion  allowance,   17   (pp.   18,  26, 

27) 
Drilling  investment  credit,  17  (pp.  18, 

25)^69 
Energy  information  disclosure,  14,  17 
(pp.  22,  23) ,  22,  26  (p.  58) ,  32  (p. 
118),  69 
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Oil  industry — Continued 
Tax  reforms,  proposed,  29 
Windfall  profits  tax,  proposed,  14,  17 
(pp.  18,  21,  22),  22,  26  (p.  58),  29, 
32  (pp.  115.  118),  69,  153 
Oklahoma,  visit,  136,  137 
Oklahoma  State  University,  commence- 
ment remarks,  137 
Older  persons 

See  also  specific  related  benefits  and 

programs 
Budget  message,  32  (pp.  122,  123) 
Health  and  medical  care,  messages  to 

Congress,  34,  55 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  64, 

67-70) 
Supplemental  security  income,  5 
Oregon,  wilderness  areas,  proposed,  1 76 
Organization.  See  other  part  of  title 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  26 

(p-78) 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  17  (pp.  25,  29) 
Owen,  Don,  83  [13] 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion, lOI 

Packard,  David,  227  ftn. 

Paraguay,  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Sapena 
Pastor,  1 1 2 

Paris,  France,  102,  103 

Park  Service,  National,  44  n.,  1 26 

Parkinson,  Kenneth  W.,  66  n. 

Parks.  See  Recreation 

Pastor,  Raul  Sapena,  1 1 2 

Pensions,  26  (p.  67),  32  (pp.  122,  123) 

Percy,  Sen.  Charles  H.,  79  [7] 

Perez,  Carlos  Andres,  75 

Perkins,  Repr.  Carl  D.,  63  n. 

Peron,  Juan  Domingo,  204 

Peru,  investment  disputes  agreement,  49 

Pesticides  and  pest  control,  26  (p.  80) 

Petersen,  Henry  E.,  122 

Petroleum.  See  Energy;  Gasoline;  Oil 

Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  Organi- 
zation of,  I  o 

Petroleum  Reserve,  Elk  Hills  Naval,  17 
(pp.  18,  24),  32  (p.  118),  69,  79  [5], 

Petrovsky,  B.  V.,  55 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  1 25 

Phuong,  Tran  Kim,  93  n. 

Pioneer  10,  105 

Plaza,  Galo,  112 

Podgorny,  N.  V.,  103  n.,  121,  125,  202, 
205,  208,  209 

Pogue,  Lt.  Col.  William  R.,  40  n.,  84  n. 

Poher,  Alain,  98  n.,  102  n. 

Pollution.  See  Environment;  specific  sub- 
ject 

Pompidou,  Georges,  83  [16],  98,  102 

Population  Year,  World,  26  (p.  99) 

Ports,  deepwater,  17  (pp.  18,  25),  69,  157 

Portugal 

President  Antonio  de  Spinola,  190-192 
President's  visit.  See  Azores 

Post-Secondary  Education,  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of,  19,  26  (p.  72) 

Powell,  John  H.,  Jr.,  203  n. 

Powell,  Lewis  F.,  Jr.  (Associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States) ,  158 

Power  Commission,  Federal,  17  (p.  24) 

Powerplant  siting,  17  (pp.  18,  27),  114, 

115.  157 
Prayer  Breakfast,  National,  27 
Presidency,  National  Citizens'  Committee 

for  Fairness  to  the,  167,  223 
Presidency,  Office  of  the,  7,  25,  61  [2,  16], 

70  [19L  79  [2,  8],  83  [19],  167,  223 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  Senate 

Select  Committee  on,  7,  35,  79  [8] 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
Laird,  Melvin  R.,  88 
Lowman,  Dr.  Charles  LeRoy,  23 1 
Presidential  tapes  and  documents,  7,  35, 

61  [4],  70  [2,  9,  14,  16],  79  [2],  83  [7, 

17,  19],  122,  151,  168,228,240 
President's  accessibility  to  public,  83  [12] 
President's  Cancer  Panel,  23,  99  n. 
President's  properties  and  finances,  61  [14, 

20],  70  [11],  79  [13],  100 
President's  Special  Representative  for  the 

Resolution   of   the   Colorado   River 

Salinity  Problem  with  Mexico,   141 

ftn.,  195  n.,  196 
President's  staff.  See  White  House  Staff 
President's  travel 
Domestic 

Alabama,  48 
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President's  travel — Continued 
Domestic — Continued 

Arizona,  125 

California,  222,  229 

Florida,  47 

Illinois,  79 

Maine,  2 1 1 

Maryland,  165 

Mississippi,  121 

Oklahoma,  136,  137 

Tennessee,  80,  81 

Texas,  84 

Washington,  127,  128 
Foreign 

Austria,  171 

Azores,  190-192 

Belgium,  198,  199,201 

Egypt,  173-175. 178 

France,  102,  103 

Israel,  184,  185 

Jordan,  187,  189 

Saudi  Arabia,  1 80,  181 

Syria,  182,  183 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
198,  202,  205,  206,  208,  211 
Press.  See  News  media 
Press  conferences.  See  News  conferences 
Price,  Grant,  83  [18] 
Privacy,  Domestic  Council  Committee  on 

the  Right  of,  59 
Privacy,  protection  of,  25,  26  (pp.  57,  78, 

79).  59.  61  [17] 
Proclamations 

Ball  bearing  imports,  92  n. 
Cancer  Control  Month,  99 
List.  See  Appendix  C 
Red  Cross  Month,  64  n. 
United  States  Space  Week,  1974,  225  n. 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  62 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 

tions,  34,  55 
Project   Independence,    14,    17    (pp.    23, 
30),  26  (pp.  56,  59)^29,32  (pp.  112, 
118),  43,  69,  114,  123,  131,  153,207, 
229 
Psychotropic  Convention,  26  (p.  79) 
Public  Broadcasting,  Corporation  for,  26 

(P- 90) 
Public  lands.  See  Federal  land  and  prop- 
erty 


Qatar,  Washington  Energy  Conference, 

1 1  n. 
Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berlin,  209 
Quie,  Repr.  Albert  H.,  27  n.,  63  n. 

Rabin,  Yitzhak,  184-186 

Radio  addresses.  See  under  Addresses  and 
remarks 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  26  (p. 
.  87),45     ^ 

Rail   Reorganization   Act   of    1973,   Re- 
gional,  2,  26  (p.  87),  42,  45 

Railroad     Passenger    Corporation,    Na- 
tional, 26  (p.  87),  45 

Railroads 

Legislation,  proposed 
Message  to  Congress,  45 
Radio  address,  42 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 

1973,2,26  (p.  87), 42, 45 
State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  86- 
88) 

Randolph,  Sen.  Jennings,  148 

Rather,  Dan,  61  [5],  83  [17] 

Ray,  Dixy  Lee,  43  ftn. 

Recordings,  President's  conversations.  See 
Presidential  tapes  and  documents 

Recreation,  9,  26  (pp.  80,  81 ) ,  114 

Red  Cross  Month,  64 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  2 1 1  ftn. 

Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions, 
.26(p.67),5i 

Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
2,  26  (p.  87),  42,  45 

Remarks.  See  Addresses  and  remarks 

Renick,  Ralph,  83  [15] 

Reorganization,  Presidential  authority,  26 
(P-94).32  (p.  124) 

Reports  to  Congress.  See  Congress,  com- 
munications to ;  Appendix  E 

Republican     Congressional     Committee, 
National,  90  ftn. 

Republican       Leadership       Conference, 
Young,  65 

Republican  National  Committee,  chair- 
man, 65,  90 

Republican  National  Federation,  Young, 

65 

Republican    Party,    annual    fundraising 
dinner,  90 
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Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, chairman,  go  ftn. 
Research  and  development.  See  Science 

and  technology;  specific  subject 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, Energy,  proposed,  17  (p.  26), 
.26  (pp.  59.  95)  5  69,  131,  157 
Resignation,  President's 
Address  to  Nation,  244 
Departure  remarks,  245 
Letter  to  Secretary  of  State,  246 
Resignations  and  retirements 

Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Execu- 
tive Director,  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  exchange 
of  letters,  194 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Chair- 
man, exchange  of  letters,  226 
Responsive  Governments  Act,  proposed, 

26  (pp.  84,  93),  32  (p.  121),  221 
Revenue  Act  of  1 97 1,  26  (p.  64) 
Revenue  sharing 

See  also  specific  program 

Budget  message,  32  (pp.  113,  120,  121) 

State  of  the  Union,  25,  26  (pp.  92,  93) 

Rhodes,  Repr.  John  J.  (Minority  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives) ,  25,  28  n., 

125 
Ribicoff,  Sen.  Abraham  A.,  130,  146 
Rifai,  Zayd  al-,  189  n. 
Right  to  Read  program,  1 9 
Risner,  Col.  Robinson,  90  ftn. 
Ritter,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  6,  81 
Ritter,  Tex,  6 
River  basin  commissions,  annual  reports, 

lOI 

River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act 

of  1974,  7  in. 
Rodino,  Repr.  Peter  W.,  Jr.,  70  [9],  122, 

151,  168  n. 
Rodino  committee.  See  House  Judiciary 

Committee 
Romania,   taxes  on   income   convention 

with  U.S.,  91 
Roosevelt,  James,  1 20  n. 
Rumor,  Mariano,  201  n. 
Rumsfeld,  Donald,  54 
Rural  areas 

Budget  message,  32  (p.  120) 
Federal  facilities,  annual  report,  50 


Rural  areas — Continued 

Health  manpower  shortage,  55 

State  of  the  Union  message,  26  (pp.  84, 

87) 

Transportation,  42,  45 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  26  (pp. 

84.93)^32  (p.  120),  50,  51 
Rush,  Kenneth,  153,  158,  197,  237 
Russell,  Fred  J.,  227  ftn. 
Russia.  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics 
Russo,  Steven  B.,  76  ftn. 
Rust,  Edward  B.,  1 23 

Sadat,  Anwar  el-,  13,  116,  173-175,  177, 

178 

Safer,  John,  i2on. 
Safety 

Health,  55 

Occupational,  140 

Transportation,  26  (p.  88) ,  45 
Saginaw  County,  Mich.,  108  [i] 
St.  Clair,  James  D.,  61  [2,  4,  5],  70  [2,  15], 

79[ioL  83  [l\  122,  151  ftn.,  228 
St.  Patrick's  Day  message,  78 
SALT.  See  Strategic  arms  limitation 
Salzburg,  Austria,  1 7 1 
Sandusky,  Mich.,  108  [4] 
San  tana,  Enrique  Olivares,  141  n. 
Satellites,  26  (p.  91 ) ,  105,  235 
Saudi  Arabia 

Foreign  Minister  'Umar  al-Saqqaf,  52 

King  Faisal,  1 80,  1 8 1 

President's  visit,  180,  181 

Prince  Fahd,  166,  180,  181 

Prince  Khalid,  181 

Washington  Energy  Conference,  1 1  n. 
Sawhill,  John  C,  87  n.,  130,  131,  207 
Saxbe,  William  B.    (Attorney  General), 

41  n.,  59,  70  [11] 
Scheel,  Walter,  43 

Schlesinger,  James  R.  (Secretary  of  De- 
fense), 53,  54,  59,  93,  169 
Schmidt,  Benno  C,  23,  99 
Schmidt,  Helmut,  201  n. 
Schools 

See  also  Colleges  and  universities;  Edu- 
cation 

Busing,  26  (p.  72),  86,  150 

Federal  impact  aid,  1 9,  68,  1 50 
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